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EXPLORATION OF THE YANG-TSZE-KIANG .♦ 

We do not know of any exploration in modern times which abounds 
more in commercial, geograpliical, and human interest, than that of the 
greatest river of the Old World — the Yang-tsze — by Captain Blakistoa 
and his friends. '' Yang-tsze-kiang'' is considered by a g^ood sinologist 
to signify " the river of Yang" — Yang being the name of a former divi- 
sion of the empire — but Captain Blakiston prefers the more commonly 
received translation, *' Son of the Ocean," or, as Hue has it poetically, 
" Child of the Ocean," as the more correct. " Great River," " Blue 
River," and " Gold Sand River," are translations of the native names 
for different parts of the course of the same mighty stream. 

The expedition left Shanghai in February, 1861, with the squadron 
under Vice- Admiral Sir James Hope, and after establishing a consul at 
Chin-kiang, the great entrepdt of the commerce of the Grand Canal, but 
laid in ruins by civil war, it arrived at Nankin, where its members stayed 
the remainder of the month. Nankin has been now for some time past 
the head-quarters of the Taipings ; but it is necessary to premise here, 
that which Captain Blakiston and his friends have established by their 
ascent of the Yang-tsze, and is not generally known in this country, tha,t 
there is by no means only one rebellion in China, nor are the Taipings 
the only rebels. Besides the Taipings on the Lower Yang-tsze, there 
are the Sz*chuan rebels, or " Tu-feh," who seem restricted to that pro« 
vince; there is an important insurrection of Chinese Mussulmans in Yu- 
nan; there is a formidable band of revolutionbts in the north-eastern 
province of Shan-tung; and, indeed, to use the captain's own expression, 
*' such is the state of decay into which the government has been forced 
by the peculation and corruption of the mandarins under the ruling 
dynasty, that revolt is rife in every province of that once prosperous 
empire." 

This fact not only disposes of the arguments of those who advocate 
taking the part of the Taipings, as the representatives of the Chinese 
against the Manchus, or of the old Ming against the so-called ^' Tartar" 
dynasty (a word unknown iu China), as successful rebels and as pseudo- 
Christians, but it will also be our excuse for not dwelling upon the actual 
condition of the faction whose progress appears to have been connected 
hitherto with nothing but devastation and ruin. We noticed at length, 

* Five Months on the Yang-tsze; with a Narrative of the Exploration of its 
Upper Waters, and Notices of the present Rebellions in China. By Thomas W. 
Blakiaton, late Captain Boyal Artillery. John Muiray. 

Jan. — ^voL. cxxYii. ho. dv. b 



2 Exploration of the Yang-tsze-Kiang. 

now some time back, in reviews of Hue's works, his travels and Ins his- 
tory of Christianity in China, the peculiar fact that the great provinces 
are as much detached from one another ns they were once in Spain and 
France. There are, however, some curious revelations in Captain 
Blakiston's work concerning Tien-wang's Christianity. It is denounced 
as *' the rank blasphemy of a lunatic, and the profession of religion by 
his followers a laughable mockery and farce.** 

The squadron being re-assembled at Nanking, two hundred geogra- 
phical miles from the sea, Admiral Hope left that place to continue his 
progress up the river on the 2nd of March. " Why China," says Cap- 
tain Blakiston, '* should have been called ' a vast plain' or ' enormous 
fertile valley,' is to me inexplicable. More variation of surface, perhaps, 
does not occur in any country ; and where we should be most inclined to 
look for such features, namely, on its great artery, there it is diversified 
enough to please the most exacting of tourists. Commencing at the 
mouth of the Yang-tsze-kiang, there is naturally a considerable extent of 
flat alluvial land, the delta of the river, where once, no doubt, the ocean 
held its sway ; but soon we come to hills and high lands, and nt Chin- 
kiang one is delighted with the steep and rugged cliffs. About Nanking 
the country is prettily broken into ridges and hills, and before reaching 
far above this, mountains shut in the river on either hand. In fact, I 
think the scenery between Wu-hoo (Wu-hQ) and Anking (usually spelt 
Ngan-king) equal to that of almost any part of the river. It is, of course, 
not such bold and near scenery as is found on the upper waters ; but the 
fine ranges of mountains, well removed from the river, whose broad ex- 
panse is now broken by low islands, and now widens into lake-like form ; 
the beautiful, partially wooded slopes of the mountains, reaching down 
into the highly cultivated lower land; the occasional village ; the collec- 
tion of reed-huts gathered on the immediate bank, as if in doubt whether 
the ground were as safe as the water ; the distant pagoda, marking the 
site of a town approachable only by some narrow canal-like creek ; and 
then, life made apparent by numerous boats with their white cotton 
wings ; the fisherman attending his ingenious dip-net; some coolies 
trotting along an embankment which raises them above their fellows who 
are working away in the irrigated paddy-fields below, while two of a 
more favoured class are being wheeled along a paved pathway in those 
best of wheelbarrows ; — the objects serve to remind one, — the country, 
of the lake scenery of the Old World, — the river of the New ; but the 
people, of China, and China only. And then the thought comes over 
one, that those peaceful and industrious people are doomed to destruc- 
tion : the edict has gone forth, ' kill and destroy;' that pagoda must fall; 
those villages will soon send dark volumes of smoke on high ; such as 
have boats will flee, the rest must submit to slavery ; fields will be laid 
waste, dams broken, and desolation will appear on every side ; for the 
rule of the Taipings has begun. But the ' Son of the Ocean' will 
remain ever ebbmg on its course towards its parent ; those mountains 
cannot move ; the bright Eastern sky will be above ; and though govern- 
ments and people should change, nature will be nature still." 

Wu-hG, the first place visited by the squadron on its ascent, presented 
a scene of desolation as complete as Chin-kiang and Nanking ; the whole 
distance from the suburb to the town was one heap of ruins. The popu- 
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lation was in a starviDg condition ; one square place was literally filled 
irith specimens of humanity lying in filth, and but partly covered by 
some cotton rags alive with vermin. One or two were lifeless, others 
breathing their last gasps of the noisome stench that pervaded the den. 
Leaving Wu-hu and its Taiping possessors on the 4th of March, another 
day's navigation took the squadron to Anking, the capital of the pro- 
vince, which had for some time been in the hands of the Taipings, but 
was closely besieged by the imperialists. The state of siege appeared, 
however, to be pretty much as it was when the squadron of 1 808— of 
whose movements Mr. Oliphant was the able historian — gave the batteries 
a dose of iron in return for a similar compliment. The place has, how- 
ever, since been captured. 

The country and the people contrasted strongly, as they proceeded up 
the river, with what they had seen below. Here were quiet villagers, 
dressed as the ordinary Chinese are, in their blue cotton, and devoid of 
all the gaudy-coloured silks the rebels so much delight in at the expense 
of others. The dwellings appeared in good order, and both by the craft 
which enlivened the river, and by the people quietly employed on shore 
in their daily avocations, an air of tranquil industry was manifested, and 
formed an agreeable relief in the great panorama. 

It was a delightfully clear morning as they started on the 6th of March; 
flocks of geese were preparing for their northward journey, a few wild 
swans were seen, and a number of pelicans. Porpoises disported them- 
selves in the muddy current, and immense numbers of cormorants were 
perched upon a rock whitened with their dung. Completing seventy 
miles, they reached Hu-kow, a fortified temple at the outlet of the Poyang 
lake, after dark. Next day, a consulate was established at Kin-kiang, 
fifteen miles higher up, or four hundred and fifty-one miles from the sea, 
and two hundred and fifty-one miles above Nanking. It was one of 
those towns which had been in the hands of the rebels, and had been 
retaken by the imperialists, and it had not had time to recover from its 
reverses. 

The first day's journey above Kin-kiang was on a most beautiful and 
interesting portion of the river. High hills rise immediately from the 
bank, some prettily wooded, with others terraced and cultivated to a great 
height. They made eighty-two miles to Wu-chang, a "hien*' or town 
of the second order, on the right bank. Another place, called Hwang- 
chow, stood on the opposite side, about three miles above. Those who 
landed here were, however, mobbed and insulted. The next day they 
fetched the mouth of the Han, with its renowned Chinese Tripolis — 
Wu-chang (foo), Han-yang (foo), and Hankow. This great tripartite 
city has much fallen off since the days of Hue, when the population was 
estimated at eight millions, but now, alas I not over a million ; but still 
our author's views regarding its revival are hopeful. An immense number 
of junks still crowded the river and mouth of the Han ; the people were 
alive and stirring; the country trade is described as *' enormous;" 
merchants and missionaries now follow their avocations without secresy ; 
and a vessel of war lies off the town to remind the Celestials of the 
promise they made at Tien-tsin, of Yuen-ming-j^uen, and of the bar- 
Darian force that had been within the walls of Pekine. 

This was the highest point to which foreign vessels had ever ascended 

b2 
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on the Great RWer, and the admiral decided on continuing his royage 
with only one gunboat besides his own vessel the Coromandel, and the 
expedition had to hire a passage-boat, which was taken in tow. After 
passing a great number of junks, bound both up and down, they came 
on the forenoon of the third day to the open town of Sing-ti, on the left 
bank, ninety-eight geographical miles from Hankow. Its appearance 
gave the idea of having a large population, and the number of junk^ 
and piles of timber along the shores manifested considerable mercantile 
prosperity. As the vessels of the squadron passed up, the inhabitants 
crowded in immense numbers on the roofs of the houses and high sterns 
of the junks, in wonder and amazement at the '' barbarian devil ships," 
for the 6rst time ploughing these virgin waters. On their return the 
whole country to the north was flooded, the only signs of land being the 
tops of some embankments, clumps of trees, and house-tops. This is of 
annual occurrence in many parts of the river, and Captain Blakiston 
believes that the people during the period of flood live afloat, and 
support themselves by Ashing. We should doubt their being able to 
sustain themselves by so precarious a mode of livelihood. They seem to 
catch but few with their dip-nets at the low season, and flsh would be 
still more rare in time of flood. 

At four o*clock in the afternoon of the 15th of March the squadron 
arrived at the junction of the outlet of the vast Tung-ting lake and 
the Yang-tsze, one hundred and twenty-three miles above Hankow, and 
proceeded up the sard outlet to Yo-chow, a place necessarily of some 
importance to trade, as being upon a peculiar inland system of naviga- 
tion, and there are extensive black -tea districts to the south. 

Sir Jantes Hope not proceeding any farther than this point, the expe- 
dition was now left to its own resources. Its personnel consisted of 
Lieut.- Colonel Sarel, Captain Blakiston, Mr. Barton, surgeon and 
draughtsman; the Rev. Mr. Schereschewsky, who acted as interpreter; 
four Seikhs, Sepoys of her Majesty's 1 1 th Punjab Infantry, and three 
Chinese, a writer, and two "boys," or servants. These were accompanied 
by a military mandarin provided for the expedition by the Viceroy of 
Hoo-peh, who resides at Hankow. 

It was St. Patrick's-day when the little expedition, now left to itself, 
found its way back to the Great River, called at this point *^ the Golden 
River," from the Tung-ting outlet. Commander Ward, R.N., had 
already surveyed up to this point. They were no longer in tow, and 
the mode of progress was much altered, some of the boatmen, jumping 
ashore, beginning to track against the still muddy current. As Captain 
Blakiston's survey commenced at this point, he named the flrst beach they 
came to " Tibet Beach," but on the descent in June the name was 
changed to '* Hue Beach.'* We at once protest against thus applying 
English names to localities in an old country like China. Captain 
Blakiston ought to have obtained the Chinese names of places from his 
pilot. They are the only ones that can be durable. For neither the 
Chinese nor the French missionaries who dwell up the river, nor the 
people of any other nation, or even the English skippers who may be 
induced hereafter to venture up the Great River, will ever dream of 
troubling themselves with them. 

The river was, at starting, about nine hundred yards wide, with an 



arerage depth of Bre to seven fatlioms«-4i truly splendid and navigable 
stream. They passed <m their way up several prosperous-looking small 
towns> villages, and hamlets, with the Nan-tsmn hills to the south, aa 
o&ei coming upon the river at Tian-hien. On the 23rd of March they 
reached Shi-show, a small walled town of little importance. One of those 
little misanderstan<&g8 which invariably arise at first between civilised 
men and semi4)arbarian8 occurred at this point. The Chinese skipper 
rsfttsed further obedience, and ordered the men to knock off work. There 
vas no time for trifling. In a case like this, whether on the Nile or the 
Yang-tsie, it most be decided at once who b to be master. Our party 
understood this; one of the roost turbulent of the crew was tumbled into 
the river, and this so frightened the remainder that they gave in. 

This was the seventh day's journey on the Upper Yang-tsze, and the 
next day they made twenty-six geog^phical miles to Ho-hia, a consider^ 
able village on the left bank. Vegetables and fish were easily procurable 
in exchange for the requisite ^' cash." On the 27th they reieMshed the 
town of Sha-sze, one hundred and seventy miles from the Tung-ting 
junction. This was a long, unwalled, straggling place on the left, or 
north bank, with a fine stone pagoda on a point which juts into the river, 
and which may be seen at a very considerable distance. A mile above 
is Kin -chow, which ranks as a foo, or provincial city, bat is only a 
garrison or Manchu town. The reason of these towns, as also many 
jtinks being at this point, is that the Taiping creek, which connects the 
Upper Yang-tsze with the great Tung-ting lake, starts from near this 
point. Hence it is that Sha-sze is described as being of considerable 
importance in a mercantile way, and the immense number of junks which 
were observed closely packed along the river's bank for nearly two miles 
indicated a large trade on the river. The expedition was visited here by 
some of the chief mandarins, as also by the wife and family of their own 
mandarin, and they describe the ladies of the party as being really 
pretty. 

From Kt»-chow the river skirts the edge of a mountainous country, 
whence it receives one considerable tributary, at the month of which 
stands the town of I-tu (hien); beftnre reaching which, Chi-kiang, 
aaother hien or town of second order, has to be passed, both being on 
the right bank. Beyond these we con^e to I-cbang, where this fine 
river, averaging half a mile in width, suddenly changing its nature as if 
by magic, narrowe to less than one- fourth of that width, and disappears 
in a deep and precipitous gorge through a confused mass of rugged 
mountains. 

I-chang^ called Y-lin in some maps, is three hundred and sixty-three 
geographical miles abc^re Hankow, or nine hundred and fif^y total 
distance from Shang^i. Porpoises kept company with the expedition 
1^ to this point. The city stands on a blunt point of the Yang-tsze, and 
on its lefit bank, a small branch of the river forming an island immediately 
above the walled part of the town. The town itself is a tolerably sized 
feo, or provinoial town of the first order, but the trade of the place would 
seem small. A monastery occupies a very commanding position about 
one thoosaind feet above the river, pagodas herald the approach, and 
altogether, Captai« Blakiston says, " I thought at the time that I had 
never beheld a mone beautiful river seene.'' 
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The gallant captaia anticipates that I-chang, being situated at the 
head of the navigation of the Yang-tsze for sea-going steamers, it must 
become an important place. Easily accessible to large steamers at all 
seasons of the year, and at the portal, as it were, of the more unmanage- 
able upper waters, I-chang, when European traders push their commerce 
more into the western country, will, he argues, become a great place of 
business as a port of transhipment. The necessity for building steamers 
for the navigation of the upper waters of the Yang-tsze would cause a 
European settlement to spring up at this point, which, to say nothing of 
the advantages of trade and its being the limit to which ordinary steamers 
can ascend, would, as a healthy and agreeable location, stand unrivalled. 
Thither might invalids, and those worn out by sedentary occupations, fly 
from the low lands of the coast A pleasant voyage from Shanghai, of a 
week or ten days' duration, would place them in a mountainous country, 
where they might select any scene and climate suited to their tastes and 
constitutions, and where, amid the temperate breezes of the mountains, 
they might enjoy field sports and pedestrian exercise. 

I-chang is a place to which all the valuable productions of Sz^-chuan 
must come on its way to the coast, and it possesses a still more remarkable 
advantage, that is, a coaling-station, boats being able to run down from 
the pits' mouths in a few hours with any amount of this material. With 
these advantages, I-chang will undoubtedly become one of the most 
important places of the interior, and Captain Blakiston strongly advocates 
it as another port to be at once opened on the Yang-tsze-kiang. 

« We might, perhaps," says the captain, ** also propose Yo-chow, or 
some place on the Tung-ting lake, nearer to the tea-districts of Hoo-nan, 
as equally deserving of being opened; but at any rate let us have 
I-chang. By the time any steamers could be built in China, or manu- 
factured in England and sent out to be put together, a large trade might 
be established at I-chang, the produce of Sz'-chuan coming down there 
in native boats ; and I think I am not wrong in saying that to open the 
interior to European commerce will have more effect on the people of 
China, and conduce more towards friendly relations with whatever go- 
vernment may be in existence, than all our petty wars and inconsistent 
treaties. And ' what time is like the present ?' Statesmen will say, 
^ Wait a little.' I say, *Do not wait a moment. Push on; treaty or 
no treaty, Prince Rung or the Taipings, we must have trade.' " 

We heartily agree with our enterprising traveller. Suppose it was not 
thought to be worth while to construct steamers for the navigation of the 
upper river, still the produce of the west would be brought down to 
I-dian gin native boats, and this being the utmost point navigable from 
the sea, it would be just the place at which sea-steamers would push to 
secure the trade. Most gpreat cities — take London for an example — have 
grown up at the limit of sea navigation. As to waiting, notwithstanding 
the troubles at Shanghai and Canton, and the generally disturbed state 
of the country, it is of no use. Among the numerous criticisms with 
'which the first news of the failure of Colonel Sarel and Captain Blakis- 
ton's expedition was met with in this country, the most common was that 
it had been undertaken at too early a period. They ought to have waited 
till the treaty was known. We now find that the foilure had nothing to 
do with the relations of the barbarians with the Chinese, or with a know- 
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ledge of or ignorance of the treaty. The authorities were unable to pro- 
tect the expedition against the rebels, while the rebellion in Sz'-chuan had 
nothing to do with that of the Taipings. To have waited would then 
have had no effect whatsoever upon the progress and prospects of the ex- 
pedition. 

The said expedition had to provide itself at I-chang with another junk 
and crew — the vessel which brought them from Hankow was unsuited to 
the navigation higher up — and, proceeding up the river, they met, three 
miles above the town, an impetuous current rushing towards them out of 
a long deep cleft in the mountains. The scenery was magnificent; but 
man is never satisfied. *^ After the novelty of the thing wore off/' our 
traveller remarks, ** this kind of travelling, where the view is so confined, 
became tedious, and we were glad to see a little more daylight on 
emerging from the dark shadows." There was an excise establishment ia 
a small recess of this gorge or river pass, through which progress had to 
be made partly by rowing, partly by tracking. The first rapid on the 
Yang-tsze occurred at a bend of the river shortly above tlte I-chang 
gorge, where some islands of rock stand out towards the middle of the 
stream, and large boulders of granite line the shores, indicating an uneven 
bed in the river. This was followed by others more or less dangerous, 
according to the season of the year — the river being highest in June, and 
at its lowest in December. These rapids, which extend hence as far as 
Chung-king, in Sz*-chuan, would probably constitute a serious obstacle to 
steam navigation at the low season, and Captain Blakiston recommends 
for this purpose short, flat-bottomed, and full-powered vessels, with un- 
connected wheels and separate engines, something similar to the boats on 
the Upper Mississippi. With such steamers he is sanguine enough to 
look forward to the time when steam-vessels will be ploughing the upper 
waters of the great Yang-tsze-kiang, even beyond the highest point 
reached by its first explorers in 1861 ; and he thinks we may yet hear of 
ordinary travellers from Calcutta, to save the time and inconvenience of 
the sea voyage by way of Singapore, coming an overland route through 
fiurmah to meet these steamers in Yu-nan. In the mean time, we should 
deem the opening of I-chaug, as a port to intercept the descent of the 
produce in native boats, as enough for the day. The passage of the 
mountains that separate Burmah from China must be no slight under- 
taking. 

On the 7th of April, on rounding a point of the river, they suddenly 
opened to view a huge split in the mountain mass ahead of them. It was 
the second, or Lu-kan gorge, by which the river escapes as through a 
funnel. A sketch of this remarkable gorge, by Mr. Barton, constitutes 
an appropriate frontispiece to Captain Blakiston's work. '^As I now 
write," says the captain, ^* I think I see it before me in all its stem 
grandeur, and I can well say with Humboldt, that such recollections, like 
the memory of the sublimest works of poetry and the arts, leave an im- 
pression which is never to be effaced." 

The villagers turned out in these rapids, and, for a few cash, young 
and old tackled on their breast-straps to the line and helped to tow the 
junk along, till it passed from the Lu-kan gorge into the Mi-tan, or 
^ rice-mouth*'^ gorge, in no ways inferior to its predecessor, the cliffs 
rising vertically eight or nine hundred feet, and no bottom with the lead. 
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except close to the rocks, where they got twelve fttthooxs. Chinaraen's 
huts are perched on these mountains wherever there are a few yards of 
level ground for cultivation^ and some of the hills, a thousand feet above 
the river, were thus cultivated in patches to their summits. The first 
appearance of coal being worked in these mountains was observed at 
Kwei, also on the 7th ; the mines were small galleries driven horizontally 
into the sides of the hills, and the coal was in some places lowered from 
great heights by a very simple and ingenious process. These coal-minea 
extended from Kwei to Wan ; they occurred again in the ranges of hills 
which cross the country in the neighbourhood of Chung-king ; and 
fautly, near Su-chow, and between that and Ping-shan. The last beings 
the best. 

These mountains were covered with brushwood where the rock was 
not bare, and woods of small pine and oedar occurred in some places 
but wherever the slopes would admit of it, they were cultivated by the 
industrious people ; while below, on the river, others were employed 
catching fish by various devices, among which the common scoop-net, 
used by one person standing on a point of rock in a rapid, or anywhere 
that the current is swift, is so frequent, that our traveller says in the 
visions of gorges and rapids which oecanonally haunt his recollection, 
the stolid Chinaman, in his bamboo hat and reed paletot, continually 
dipping his net, automaton-like, and as constantly bringing out nothing, 
is ever the foreground of the picture. And so Mr. Bartlett has plea- 
santly represented it in one of his excellent sketches. 

On the 8th they passed Pa-tung, the last town in the province of 
Hoo-peh, beyond which a gorg^ extends to the city of Wu-ahan, a dis- 
tance of twenty miles, and the longest on the river. The boundary 
between Hoo-peh and Sz'-chuan lay half way through this gorge. It 
was marked on the south side by a narrow glen running into the moun- 
tains, on one side of which a few houses did duty in this wild and deso- 
late region for a village. Arrived at Wu^shan (hien), it being the first 
Sz'-chuan town, our travellers looked eagerly to detect, if possible, some 
change in the appearance of a Chinese city : *' but no, — it was the same 
lead-coloured mass, overtopped by the carved roofis of one or two con- 
spicuous temples, and kept together by four antiquated-looking walls, 
with the usual half pagoda and half house-Uke structures over the gates 
and at the angles. It was of the regular pattern, and might have been 
punched out of the same mould with half a thousand others." 

Another day's journey took them to Qaai-chow» They had to pass 
on their way thither another gorge, known as Funge^stang, or ^' Wind- 
box," a name for gorges not uncommon in Norway. On this day's 
journey Captain Blakiston sufiered severely from eating wild nuts, which 
were afterwards found to be the fruit of the Eloococea verrucosa. An 
iaolated rock stood out nearly in mid-stream, and as they emerged from the 
g^ge, a tall white pagoda came in view, and Quai-chow lay before them* 
This town is very prettily situated, and the surrounding amphitheatre 
of hills, covered with the bright vegetation of spring, was most lovely. 
It is not, however, a place of much business. 

Quai-chow is the residence of a yamun or pfefect, and as the expedi- 
tion had now entered into a new provinee, the assistance of the governor 
had to be sought to forward their views. He had no knowledge of the 
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treaty at Tien-tsin, and Dotwithstanding that the eonventioa there agreed 
iqpon stipulated that it should be published throughout the empire, tha 
eKpeditiooists did not find it known at any single place on their route 
after they parted with Admiral Hope's squadron. The fact is, that it 
was not in the interest of the Manchu government to allow its humilia- 
tioB to go forth, and the treaty remains, therefore, a dead letter. The 
governor was not, however, ia any way either uncivil or obstructive. 
Two light judIls were obtained instead of one cumbersome one, and the 
mandarin of Hoo-peh, or of the two Hoohs, was replaced by a lieutenant 
tnd six soldiers of Sa'-chuan, or of the *^ Four Valleys." 

The forenoon of the Idth of April found them again en route. The 
country was hilly and cultivated, save where the inhabitants were making 
bricks. They now first observed the poppy, which is largely cultivated 
in Sz'-chuan. The appearance of beds of these poppies, with pink, lilac, 
and white flowers, on the terraces of the hill-sides among the other 
crops, was very beautiful. The opium produced is as good as the Indian, 
only, as Hue says, tlie rich Chinese prefer the latter from variety. The 
&ct, however, remains the same, that if the English did not supply 
Giiaa with opium, the latter would have more than enough of that dele- 
terious drug for home consumption. Yet what obloquy has not England 
been loaded with for conniving in the supply ! 

It is to be observed, that in the remote province of Si*-chuan the edn* 
cated Chinese looked upon the travellers simply as merchants from *' the 
Western Sea ^" but the prevailing notion among the uneducated was, that 
as they spoke a different language from them, they must be from Canton 
or the neighbouring provinces, they being perfectly ignorant of the 
existence of any people beyond '* the Central Flowery Land." 

On the 1 4th tliey reached Yung^yan, a hien, situated a hundred and 
thirty miles above I-chang, with a handsome town-hall, a three-storied 
green-roofed pagoda, and some fine temj^. The suburbs seemed more 
extensive than the town itself. At Sian-kiang, beyond this, they first 
observed a number of small towers on the top of the hills, a feature in 
the scenery which continued general for some distance above. There were 
also large *^ josses" or idols standing in excavations in the solid rock* 
Villages abounded, and everything betokened that they were getting 
into the prosperous part of Sz -chuan, while all they had hitherto seen of 
it had been comparatively poor. The houses were ako of much better 
construction than heretofore, some being two-storied, whitewashed, and 
eith shelving roofs ; sooaetimes there was attached a square white tower, 
Sonne forty foet in height, with shelving roof, and a balcony around the 
top story under the overhanging eaves. 

At this part of the river they also came upon sfaingle-beds, where s 
Bumber of people were at work turning up the sand and stones, aad 
vashing it in rockers. They were gold-washing; and from this p>iiit 
apwards, for a considerable distance above Wan, they often came on large 
parties of people similarly employed. The river is, indeed, known in 
this part of ita course as the Kin-efaa-kiang, or River of Gold Seed. Uxh 
fisrtunately, some of the sand carelessly collected by the expedition, and 
brought to this coastry, exhibited nothing but scales of mica. This 
was a source of much amusement at the expense of the travellers ; but it 
is not at all likely that ao astute a people as the Chinese should peraefere 
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io extracting mica ! There seems, indeed, to be a method as well as 
perseverance in the business, and that the government claims a royalty. 
We wonder if the Chinese are acquainted with the means of extracting 
gold, when invisible to the naked eye, by means of quicksilver. 

On the evening of the 16th they sighted a nine-storied pagoda (all the 
stories are of unequal number, a fact overlooked by the architect of the 
Xew pagoda), beyond which was Wan, the seat of government of Eastern 
Sz'-chuan. This was a town of some size, and it foreshadowed that mer- 
cantile prosperity which was afterwards to surprise them in this western 
province. An amount of suburb all along the river-face prevents the 
city wall from being easily distinguished when on the water, while the 
curved roofs of numerous temples and yamuns mark the importance of 
the place. Visits were exchanged between the prefect and the travellers. 
Bis excellency was perfectly polite: sent them some dog's flesh for 
viands, and offered to promote their progress in any way that lay in his 
power. The people were also alike civil and polite; they were some- 
times, as might be expected, importunate in their curiosity; but, as a rule. 
Captain BlaUiston says, the only people of all those they met who caused 
them the least annoyance, were the soldiers or '* braves." Some Chris- 
tian Chinese discovered themselves to the expedition at Wan, and from 
this place upwards they observed numerous Christians among the Chinese. 
There is little doubt. Captain Blakiston remarks, that the Roman Catholic 
missionaries have done much more in China than the world gives them 
credit for. There are two bishops in Sz'-chuan having control over the 
missionaries, and they all alike adopt the dress and habits of the people 
they dwell among. 

Two hundred miles lay between the expedition and Chung-king on 
the morning of the 18th of April, when it left Wan. It was their thirty- 
third day on the Upper Yang-tsze, and over two months since they had 
left Shanghai. The river was still from five hundred yards to half a mile 
in width. On the hills around, as they proceeded upwards, were temples 
hollowed out in the clifiTs, and approached by flights of steps. Among 
these the Shi-pow-chai, or " the House of the Precious Stone," was par- 
ticularly remarkable. It was an isolated rock, with a nine-storied pagoda 
built against its eastern face, and its summit crowned by temple buildings. 
Among other places, one, Hu-lin, was a Roman Catholic village, with a 
church, and the travellers were received at it with almost overwhelming 
kindness. 

Chung (chow), the next town they arrived at, was more notable for 
its temples and pagodas than anything else. They were visited here by 
more Christians who had heard of the treaty of Tien*tsin, so it would 
appear as if the mandarins rather ignored than were ignorant of its 
existence. From Chung it took them two days' travelling to reach 
Fung-tu, a hien, and one of the prettiest places on the river, the town 
itself not having a very imposing appearance, but the scenery around 
being most beautiful. Situated in a picturesque neighbourhood, where 
either river or mountain meets the view on every hand, the lower heights 
close to the place were thickly wooded, and half-hidden temples, with 
their curved roofs and curious windows, peeped out from among the 
groves, bringing out by their patches of red the fine dark green of the 
foliage. Near the embouchure of a tolerably-sized tributary falling into 
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the Yang-tsze, opposite the town, stood a seven-storied pagoda, which 
was visible for some distance before approaching the place; another 
marked the north end of the town; a third was situated on an island 
between the city and the mouth of the Kow-kia-wan ; and a fourth stood 
on a hill away to the south-south-east. On the opposite bank were 
several of the peculiar black and white Sz'-chuan farm-houses, amongst 
groves of bamboo and larger trees, and a few bananas and palms were 
intermingled with cedars, poplars, and other extra-tropical forms, while 
the land around was cultivated with that garden-like minuteness for 
which China is so famed. This is a pleasant picture, and, indeed, ac- 
cording to Hue, Sz*-chuan is one of the 6nest provinces in the empire. 
Its temperature is moderate both in winter and summer ; neither the long 
and terrible frosts of the northern, nor the stifling heats of the southern 
provinces are ever felt in it. Its soil is, from the abundance of rain by 
which it is watered, extremely fertile, and it is also pleasantly varied. 
Vast plains, covered by i-ich harvests of wheat, and other kinds of com, 
alternate with mountains crowned with forests, magnificent fertile valleys, 
lakes abounding in fish, and navigable rivers. The fertility of this 
province is, indeed, according to the same authority, such that it is said 
the produce of a single harvest could not be consumed in it in ten years. 
On the hills are fine plantations of tea, of which all the most exquisite 
kinds are kept for the epicures of the province. The coarsest are sent 
off to the people of Tibet and Turkistan. The richness and beauty of 
the province has exercised an influence on its inhabitants, and their 
manners are much superior to those of the Chinese of the other pro- 
vinces. The great towns are, at least relatively, clean and neat, and the 
aspect of the villages, and even of the farms, bear witness to the com- 
fortable circumstances of their inhabitants. 

A day's journey took the expedition from this beautiful spot to 
Fu (chow), marked Pei on most maps, a walled town, with some fine 
temples on the summit of a hill outside, and a large suburb near the 
water. This place had a very business-like appearance, and many junks 
were being built or repaired. Many of the hills in the neighbourhood 
had been recently fortified for fear of the Sz'-chuan rebels. 

On the 25th of April, which completed forty days of navigation on the 
Upper Yang-tsze, they reached Chang-show, which is but a small place, 
but a fine stone bridge crosses a stream that divides the town into two 
portions. Three days more brought them to Chung* king, which is in 
reality composed of two walled cities, each of the first order, Chung-king 
(foo) and Li-min (foo), the former on the left, and the latter on the 
right bank of the river Ho-tow, at its junction with the Yang-tsze. The 
present population, from reports of the Roman Catholic missionaries, 
is about two hundred thousand, of whom between two and three thousand 
are Christians, besides five hundred Mussulman families. Both Chung- 
king Proper and Li-min are situated on high ground, which still rises as 
it recedes from the banks of the Yang-tsze ; and their walls enclose lar^e 
areas, which, as is the case with so many other cities, are not entirely 
occupied by houses. In Li-min there is a large pagoda, and an *' out- 
look" is built on the highest point within its walls, while others are 
perched on commanding situations outside for use during the disturbed 
state of the country. 
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Second only to Ching-tn, Captain Blakiston says, in a political way, 
Chnng-king is the most important place in the province of Sz*-chuan, while 
B8 a trading mart it stands on an eqnaltty with the lai^gest cities of the 
empire ; and situated as it is in the centre of the most populous and 
thriving part of that fertile province, and at a point on the greatest high- 
way of China, whence radiate rivers and other means of communication 
towards all parts of the country, it enjoys an enormous amount of mer- 
cantile business. Hence converge all the products of Sz'-chuan, to be dis- 
tributed in various directions, and through it must pass all the imports to 
CNipply the demands of tliis populous province. It is in the west of Chin« 
what Hankow is to the centre, Shanghai on the coast, and Canton in the 
south ; within its walls northern and southern productions, as well as 
eastern and western interchange. The Yang-tsze is at this place about 
eight hundred yards wide, which is the width of the Thames at London 
Bridge, and very deep. The Ho-tow is about one hundred and thirty 
yards wide at its mouth. 

The troubles of the expedition had a first commencement at Chungs 
king. The *^ braves" forced their way into the cabin, and as they were 
not only very troublesome, but of more than doubtful honesty, they 
were expelled the boat, in doing which one of them was tumbled into the 
river. The consequence was, that the next day, when they were going to 
visit the governor, and dine afterwards with the Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries, who have an episcopacy at this place, they received a note from 
the missionaries announcing that it was the intention of the soldiers to 
put them to death on their way to the mandarins, and postponing the 
dinner. Immediate measures were taken for defence, but the day passed 
eff quietly. Our travellers, however, very properly insisted upon seeing 
the mandarins, and due protection being afFonied to them. Their per- 
severance was followed fa^ success, and the third day they visited both the 
Chinese officials and the Roman Catholic missionaries. The latter in- 
formed them that the whole country between Chung-king and Ching-tu, 
the capital of the province, was in a most disturbed state from the pre- 
sence of rebels. 

The expedition left Chung-king on the afternoon of the 3rd of May, 
and on the evening of the 5th they reached Kiang-tsze (hien), the first 
place of any size above Chung-king. Just before reaching this town they 
passed a prettily wooded rocky island, crowned by a temple and small 
pagoda, called Rin-tin-tsze. River terns, as are seen up most of the large 
rivers of Asia, in certain localities, were also met with here. There were 
also a few mosquitoes, a thing they had not been troubled with on their 
whole voyage. The weather had now become intolerably hot. Kiang- 
tsze is notable for its pagodas, there being two of thirteen stories each, 
the greatest number of stories. Captain Blakiston says, he had seen any- 
where in China. The hill-sides were dotted with orange-trees planted 
in regular rows. Wooden stages, used as look-outs, now occupied the 
commanding heights along the river, and numerous rafts of planks and 
bamboo were met with. The boats also differed from those below, having 
high masts. The Chinese carry river navigation to perfection. *' I have 
Been something,*' Captain Blakiston says, ^' of boat voyaging in North 
America, where it is carried to great perfection, but I am free to confess 
that the inland navigation of China beats it, to use a transatlantic ex- 
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preflKon, ^ all to pieces.' The on^y way in which we can hope to over- 
reach the Chinese on their inland water is by the powerful agency of 
steam, and that, no dooht, is destined soon to work a reyolution on the 
Yang-tsae»kiang. It will be by our steamers and mercantile enterprise^ 
latiier than by onr arms and missionarieSy that we diall humanise 
Celestials.'' 

On the 10th they reached the town of Ho-kiang, where a good-siaed 
tributary, the Chi-snui, comes in from the southward. A pagoda stands oa 
the point opposite the mouth of the Chi-shui, which is about two hundred 
yards wide. The walled part of Ho-kiang was small, but there [were 
some suburbs which had something of a business-like appearance. A 
good many junks were lying along the shore, and there is probably some 
traffic up the Chi-shui. Some of the cottage scenes on this part of the 
river are also described as being very lovely. 

On the ISth they arrived at Lu (chow), situated on the left bank of 
the Yang-tsze, where the Fu-sung river enters it. This is a populous 
place, and appeared to be of some mercantile importance, but there was 
no wall enclosing any portion of it that they could see. The river above 
this place became very interesting, from the number of places on its 
banks, and in the seventy miles which separate Lu from Su (chow) there 
were three walled hiens and a proportionate number of villages. The 
three hiens were Na-chi, Kiang-an, and Nan-ki, and there was also the 
open town of Li-chuang-pa. 

The expedition arrived at Su-chow, or Su-chQ, at the mouth of the 
Min, the river upon which the capital of the province, Ching-tu, is 
situated, on the 18di of May, and on the sixty- tnird day from parting 
company with the squadron. From the time that they had left Chungs* 
king there had been one continual flow of reports of the depredations 
and atrocities committed by the rebels of Sz*-chuan, or of the '' Four 
Valleys.*' These rebels, we have before had occasion to observe, have 
no connexion with the Taipings. They differ from the latter, also, that 
they cut off ^e pigtail, and they do not appear to carry on any special 
cmsade against the temples and pagodas. They were designated as '' Tu- 
feh," and were, at the time the expedition arrived at Su-chow, besieging 
Ching-tu, and numbers of headless bodies floating down the Min attested 
to what was going on higher up the river. A large number of junks were 
also collected at the month of the Min, afraid to ascend the river on 
account of the civil war going on ; and nothing would induce the Chinese 
skipper and boatmen of the expedition to go either. 

The city of Su-chow is situated just at the angle formed by the Mia 
coming from the north-west ; it is regularly built, and enclosed by four 
walls parallel to the river banks, with suburbs on both its north and south 
sides. The walls were about two miles round. A fine temple stood out*> 
side the east angle, and there were several pagodas. The Min, where it 
joined the Yang-tsze, was about of equal width with the latter river. 
This river is navigable at all seasons for junks of large size as far up 
as Riading, a town about a hundred miles from its mouth, where it 
divides into two branches. 

Wh^i the expedition applied to the prefect of Su-chow, requesting an 
audience, he returned for answer that they could only hope to enter the 
eity by being hauled up the wall by a rope, as the gatef were kept con* 
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stantly closed, for fear — ^not of the rebels — but of the " braves," of whom 
there were several hundreds then quartered outside, in order to protect 
the place against the rebels, and who, if the gates were opened, would 
enter and pillage the city ! Such is the state of this unfortunate country. 
The prefect could further do nothing to assist the expedition in getting 
up to Ching-tu ; between the " braves" on the one hand and the rebels on 
the other, he was perfectly helpless. The party itself was also grievously 
troubled by the indisciplined soldiery, so much so that they were once or 
twice nearly opening fire upon them. 

There was no getting to Tibet without first getting to Ching-tu, for 
the Viceroy of Sz -chuan and of Tibet resided at that city, so the expedi- 
tion found itself at a sticking point. It was proposed to try the ascent 
of the Min in a light junk, but this was "black-balled." But still, not 
to give up altogether, a farther ascent of the Yang-tsze itself was resolved 
upon as far as Ping-shan. Before leaving Su-chow, a fight took place 
between the Yu-nan and the Sz'-chuan " braves." They were dressed in 
red, yellow, and blue, and the party were enabled to view the whole per- 
formance at their ease from the river. " I never witnessed," says Captain 
Blakiston, '* anything more ridiculous than this battle in my life; it 
seemed more like a stage performance, and I should have been inclined 
to hiss it in anything but a pantomime ; a snow-balling match would 
have been more warlike." They saw one body, however, thrown into the 
river. 

The expedition left Su-chow on the morning of the 25th of May, 
proceeding up the river through a hilly country. The same evening they 
reached the open town of An-pien. The next day they passed a gorge 
where coal was plentifully and idgeniously worked, and thence a steep 
cliff, a temple, and a fine stone archway led to the town of Ping-shan, 
where they arrived before four o'clock on the 25th of May, being their 
seventieth day on the Upper Yang-tsze, and seventeen weeks since leaving 
the coast. Ping-shan is surrounded on all sides by a mountainous 
country, and the opposite side of the river was the province of Yu-nan, 
the boundary between which and Sz'-chuan was but a short distance below. 
The prefect of Ping-shan was civil, and expressed his willingness at first 
to assist the expedition forward by a devious overland route to Ching-tu, 
but he was subsequently led by the representations of the mandarin and 
Chinese attendants to withdraw from his offer of aid. The expedition 
made acquaintance here with some Miau-tze, or mountaineers from the 
west, who are very different people from the Chinese in appearance. The 
face is longer, the nose more straight and prominent, and the eye is not 
Mongolian. They are also larger proportioned and more robust than the 
Chinese. These Miau-tze were very friendly with the members of the 
expedition, which does not look unpromising for a transit across their 
country. 

On the 27th the expedition demanded, as they could not proceed, that 
a house should be given to them in the town ; but this was refused, and 
ultimately the gates of the place were shut against them. On the 29th 
a reconnaissance was effected with a view to findine quarters outside of 
the town, and the same evening a regular cannonade from gingalls and 
matchlocks were opened upon the expedition. They were in readiness 
to reply to the fire, and had told off skirmishers, who were to advance 
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under cover of some old houses and pick a few fellows off the wall, 
which they had no doubt would have decided the battle in their favour 
immediately, but they waited, before doing so, to allow of a shot or two 
striking the boats. As such an event, however, never took place, they 
remained under the impression, after the firing ceased, that during the 
whole time there had been nothing more dangerous than powder ex- 
pended. 

This ridiculous and yet vexatious affair, followed by another unplea- 
sant dispute with the boatmen, were both succeeded by still more serious 
events. They had just finished dinner at about eight p.m. on the mo- 
mentous 29th of May, when they were suddenly startled by a most 
infernal yell, as if all the demons of the lower regions had collected in 
one moment at Ping-shan. Every one sprang to his arms, which were 
always kept in readiness, and, rushing out of the cabin, they found fire- 
arms going off in all directions, amid tremendous, noise. Scrambling on 
to the roof, or upper-deck, amid the most indescribable confusion, they 
soon ascertained that they were not the particular objects of attack upon 
^is occasion ; but that it was in reality a night attack of rebels on 
Ping-shan. The whole line of the city wall was illuminated by lan- 
terns, and firing was kept up towards and from the city, the gingalls from 
the latter being pointed as much in their direction as any other. They 
were prepared to resist any attack with revolvers, swords, and rifles, but 
none of the party being wounded they did not fire, but sat contemplating 
the strange night-scene enacted before them. It had been arranged with 
the other junk, on board of which was Mr. Barton, that the rendezvous, in 
case of separation, should be on the other, or Yu-nan side of the river. 
When Mr. Barton made his way over to that side he was unfortunately at 
once attacked by the Yu-nan braves, and had to get back again to 
the lefb bank, and thus between one difficulty and another, the dif- 
erent parties were not reunited till late the next day, and that after 
no little trouble and anxiety. As to the fight, it was kept up at the 
city till three A.M., when it left off for a time, and recommenced at 
5,50; nor had it fallen at the time of the departure of the expedi- 
tion, which took place at seven a.m. on the 30th of May. Thus ter- 
minated the first exploration of the upper waters of Yang-tsze-kiang, 
from circumstances over which the expedition had no control whatsoever. 
They did everything that it was in their power to do, and the country 
cannot but feel a deep debt of obligation to officers who, on occasions 
like this, go altogether beyond the mere routine of professional duty, 
and, boldly venturing into the heart of an unknown country, with a 
remote prospect before them of being enabled even to follow out the 
ancient caravan route between China, Tibet, and India, confer almost 
inappreciable advantages upon the whole world by the additions which 
they are thus enabled to make to our knowledge of other countries, and 
the important openings offered by them to commerce. 

It is truly and deeply to be regretted that a country so favoured by 
nature and by its population, and the banks of a river so promising to 
the intercommunication of nations, should be, like the New World, torn 
to pieces by furious factions, and the worst of all kinds of wars — civil 
war. The reader will be curious to know, after following us in this our 
brief critical account of the first ascent of the river, what the opinion of 
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the travellera was with regard to the future in this most untowasd, 
miserable, and sad state^ of thingv. 

'^ I must state/' says Captain/ Blakiston, '^ that I see n* hope of the 
Taipings beoomiog, the dominant power in China^ because they are simply 
unable to. govern themselves, except by a< speoies of most, objectionable 
terrorisnu But neither do I see any prospect of the MaDohus reinstating 
themselves in their former position. There is more or less rebellion (nofe 
always Taiping) in every province except one in^ China. SomethiDg* will 
spring from thia state of disorder to restore order, as hasibeen the case 
a dozen times. before in the empire. The gneatest^ cause. o£ the frightful 
disorder into which, the nation has been plunged ia the want of a suffi-- 
ciency of civil offioers— one man ruling, over & place as big as Yorkshim^. 
afid knowing nothing of hia district dunng hia reign. The Taipinge» 
mig^t remedy thisj. inasmuch^ as every othw man ia an officer of seme, 
kind or other — at all events a.T&pjen. As ye^ it ia but the beginning oi 
a; chaos in which trade and commerce, prosperity and^ happiness, must 
for. a time sink, but only to rise again more flourishing, and. glorious than, 
ever. Heaven forbid that England, or France, should ever make con^ 
^sion worse confounded by interfering in the internal struggle nowr 
raging! Things are governed in China by rules that we don't under- 
stand. Thcsprings of vitality which have enabled. China to trace her 
way through political convulsions as bad as the present, and to exist aa 
a powerfuL empire through such a series i of years as makes our European, 
dynasties look small enough, are not yet exhausted. It will be well to> 
look at the present crisis in a broader light than we are inclined^ to at 
present,^ and see in. it merely Chinese fitting Chinese, righting, or 
attempting, to right, their injuries in their own peculiar way. It will notr 
do to look at it in the light of the spread of Chnstianity against heatheni- 
dom, as some* people would have it^ nor will it be well to consider alto- 
gether the individual and temporary damage done to foreign commerce.. 
When serious political difficulties are being solved^ such losses must stand 
in abeyance, and we must be witness to much misery and tears — to the 
loss of much life and property. In this ' great whole' in the vortex 06 
sublunary affairs, we in our own time have seen much of revolution and 
death, have seen dynasties overthrown, and evil potentates cast out In 
Western Europe we can look, on such things according to tlie great 
principles actuating them, and not according to individual losses or in- 
terests. Why should it not be the same in China? The darkness in the 
land is undoubtedly thick and tangible, but is there no ray of hope ? 
Most verily there is. What place can so be shut out from the brilliant 
sun shining over us, but that some furtive ray will come playing through, 
be it even &om a keyhole or spider-crack ? We of England are from, 
our earliest years accustomed to hear a prayer that magnates, magis- 
trates, mandarins, or what you will, may execute justice and maintain 
truth ; and we know that veritable retribution will be exacted from those 
who fail, and from the nation to which they belong. Those who know 
nothing of the Manohu dynasty cannot but confess that it is a sad 
culprit against the above prayer ; while those who have been never so 
little behind the scenes can testify to the mass of corruption which lies 
universally seething in high and low places. In such, a national dysen- 
tery, nothing but the most vigorona remedies can be applied; and much 
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letual caatery (afler the manner of the Arabs) and blood-letting is being 
most vigorously administered. I pray my readers, when perusing of Chapoo 
fidlings and other dismal records, to consider that the dreadful cruelty 
therein enacted is hardly a counterpart of Tsing atrocities. But the other 
day, at Ngan-king, the imperialists enjoyed a three days' slaughter, and 
left neither man, woman, nor child in that unfortunate city. The Great 
River is crowded now with their headless victims. I have always had 
my opinion as to the brigand- like character of the Taipings, but after 
feeing a good deal of both, I must confess that I have no better opinion 
of the other party. But I know this, that there is much hope ; that 
order is doing valiant battle with disorder, and is conquering; that 
English prosperity and rule, manifested in many mercantile houses in 
Hankow, Kin-kiang, Shanghai, and elsewhere, are silently becoming the 
umpires in the Celestial struggle ; for round snch beacons the tired 
Clunese will cluster and re-form their strength. But this restoration will 
be &tal to both the Manchu and Taiping dynasties sooner or later. In 
the mean time, looking on the mighty highway^— the silvery track of the 
Gseat River, where the forerunners and pioneers of coming peace are 
going and returning — I anxiously await the time when the tide of dis- 
order shall have flowed by." 

Elsewhere he says : *' I am one who believes that, setting religion 
aside, were an influential Chinese pai-ty to start a rebellion to-morrow, 
with the express aim of overthrowing the present dynasty, it would carry 
the whole country with it. But will this be done, or will China split up 
iato two or more kingdoms, ruled by different sects, and kept from 
internal strife by foreign bayonets? Are we to see the tricolor, the 
mion jack, and the Russian eagle, floating over the capitals of Canton. 
Nankingy and Pekin ? Or are we to take to some other beverage instead 
ol tea» and leave China to flght out this revolution as she has others is 
farmer times? Rebellion is no new thing in that country, for the esta- 
biishment of the Tartars at Pekin was only the end of a period of twelve 
hundred and twenty-four years, during which China und^went fifteen 
changes of dynasty, all accompanied by frightful civil wars." 

It is manifestly hard work to speculate on the future of China ; it is 
evident that it is all, as yet, "in nubibus." In the mean time, the 
inexorable logic of facts, more especially of accomplished facts, goes on. 
Merchants will not yield their trade, no more than old women will go 
irithoat their tea. The Taipings are feted in one quarter, maltreated in 
another. Shanghai besieged by the rebels, Canton in revolt, the Mu- 
hammedans conspiring and rebelling, it only wants an insurrection of the 
Roman Catholics to complete a state of confusion, to which an Anglo- 
Chinese navy and army, under an admittedly corrupt and impossible 
dynasty, will serve to bring a climax. There is, however, no retreating; 
events have gone too far, and European interests have got too much in- 
volved in those of China to permit of withdrawal from the struggle. 
What will be the upshot it is impossible to foresee, but most probably 
the aggrandisement of the civilised powers, not at the expense of, but for 
the benefit of, the less civilised. 
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THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. 

by the authob op " east ltnne." 

Pabt the Sixteenth. 

I. 

▲ DREAD FEAR. 

Can you picture what were tbe sensations of Maria Godolpbin 
during that night P No : not unless it has been jour lot to pass 
through such. She went up to her bedroom at the usual time, not to 
excite any gossip in tbe household ; she undressed herself mechanically ; 
she got into bed. It had been much the custom with herself land 
George to sleep with the blinds up. Tbey liked a light room ; and a 
large gas-lamp in Crosse-street threw its full light in. Now she lay 
with her eyes closed : not courting sleep ; she knew that there would 
be no sleep for her, no continuous sleep, for many and many a night 
to come : now, she turned on her uneasy bed and lay with her eyes 
open : anything for a change in the monotonous hours. The com- 
modious dressing* table, its large glass, its costly ornaments, stood be- 
tween the windows ; she could see its outlines, almost trace the pattern 
of its white lace drapery over the pink silk. The white window-curtains 
were looped up with pink ; some of the pretty white chairs were 
finished off with pink braiding. The carpet was of green, with white 
and pink roses on it. A large cheval-glass swung in a comer. On a con- 
sole of white marble, its frettings of gilt, stood Maria's Prayer-book and 
Bible, with "Wilson's Supper and Sacra Privata : a book she frequently 
opened for a few minutes in a morning. A small ornamental bookcase 
was on the opposite side, containing some choice works culled i'rom the 
literature of the day. On the table, in the centre of the room, lay a 
small travelling-desk of George's, which he had left there when pack- 
ing his things. All these familiar objects, with others, were perfectly 
clear to Maria's eyes ; and yet she saw them not. If the thought in- 
truded that this comfortable bed-chamber might not much longer be 
hen, she did not dwell upon it. That phase of the misfortune had 
scarcely come. Her chief sensation was one of shivering cold. She 
felt cold all over ; that nervous coldness which only those who have 
experienced intense dread or pain of mind, ever have felt. She shivered 
inwardly and outwardly — and she said perpetually, " When will the 
night be gone ?" It was only the precursor of worse nights, many of 
them, in store. 

Morning dawned at last. Maria watched in the davlight ; and lay 
closing her eyes against the light until it was the usual time of rising. 
She got up, shivering still, and unrefreshed. Many a one might have 
slept through the night, just as usual, have risen renovated, have been 
none the worse, in short, in spirit or in health, for the blow which had 
fallen. Charlotte Pain might have slept all the better. Ilyadesfemmes 
et des femmes. 
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'^ It was Sunday morning, and the church bells were giving token of 
it, as it is customary for them to do at eight o'clock. When Maria 
got down to breakfast, it was nearly nine. The sun was bright, and 
the breakfast-table, laid with its usual care, in the pleasant dining- 
room, was bright also with its china and silver. 

Something else looked bright. And that was Miss Meta. Miss 
Meta came in, following on her mamma's steps, and attended by 
lyiargery. Very bright in her Sunday attire. An embroidered white 
frock, its sleeves tied up with blue ribbous, and a blue sash. Careful 
Margery had put a white pinafore over the whole, lest the frock should 
come to grief at breakfast. On Sunday mornings Meta was indulged 
with a seat at her papa and mamma's breakfast-table. 

The child was a little bit of a gourmande, as it is in the nature of 
many children at that age to be. She liked nice things very much 
indeed. Bounding to the breakfast-table, she stood on tiptoe, her chin 
up, regarding what there might bo on it. Maria drew ner to a chair 
apart, and sat down with the child on her knee, to take her morning 
hss. 

" Have you been a good girl, Meta ? Have you said your prayers ?" 

" Yes," confidently answered Meta to both questions. 

" She has said 'em after a fashion," grunted Margery. " It's not 
much prayers that's got out of her on a Sunday morning, except 
hurried ones. I had to make her say the Lord's Prayer over twice, 
ahe gabbled it so. Her thoughts are fixed on coming down here; 
afraid for fear the breakfast should be eat, I suppose." 

Maria was in no mood for bestowing admonition. She stroked the 
child's smooth golden curls fondly, and kissed her pretty lips. 

" Where's papa ?" asked Meta. 

" He is out, dear. Don't you remember ? Papa went out yester- 
day. He has not come home yet." 

Meta drew a long face. Papa indulged her more than mamma did, 
especially in the matter of breakfast. Mamma was apt to say such and 
Buch a dainty was not good for Meta : papa helped her to it, whether 
good for her or not. 

Maria put her down. " Set her to the table, Margery. It is cold 
this morning, is it not P" she added, as Meta was lifted on to a chair. 

"Cold!" returned Margery. " Where can your feelings be, ma'am ? 
It's a hot summer's day." 

Maria sat down herself to the breakfast-table. Several letters lay 
before her. On a Sunday morning the letters were brought into the 
dining-room, and Pierce was in the habit of laying them before his 
master's place. To-day, he had laid them before Maria's. 

She took them up. AH, save three, were addressed to the firm. 
Two bore the private address of George ; the third was for Margery. 

" Here is a letter for you, Margery," she said, laying the others in 
a stack, that they might be carried into the bank. 

" For me !" returned Margery, taken by surprise. " Are you sure, 
ma'am ?" 

Por answer, Maria handed her the letter, and Margery, rummaging 
in her pocket for her spectacles, opened it without ceremony, and stood 
reading it. 
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'* I dure say ! what ebe wouldn't they like !" was her ejaculatory 
rexntrk. 

" Ifl it from Scotland, Margery P" aeked her mistress. 

'' It wouldn't be from nowhere else," answered Margery, in yexa- 
tion. *' I have got no other kin to pull and tug at me. They be a 
going on to Wales, she and her son, and she wants me to meet her on 
tbe journey to-morrow, just for an hour's talk. Some people have got 
consciences ! Side a matter of forty mile, and spend a sight o' money 
in doing it !" 

" Are you speaking of your sister ? — Mrs. Bray." 

" More's the pity, I am," answered Margery. " Selina was always 
one of the weak ones, ma'am. She says she has been ill again, feels 
likely to die, and is going to Wales for some months to her friends, to 
try if the air will benefit her. She'd be ever grateful for a five-pound 
note, she adds, not having a penny-piece beyond what will take her to 
her journey's end. I wonder how much they have had off me in the 
whole, if it come to be put down !" wrathfully concluded Margery. 

" You can have a day's holiday, you know, Margery, if you would 
wish to meet her on her journey." 

" I must take time to consider of it," shortly answered Margery, 
who was always considerably put out by these applications. *^ She 
has been nothing but a trouble to me, ma'am, ever since she married 
that ne'er-do-well. Bray. Now then ! you be a good child, and don't 
upset the whole cup of coffee over your pinafore, as you did last Sun- 
day morning!" 

The parting admonition was addressed to Meta, in conjunction with 
a slight shake administered to that young lady, under the pretence 
of resettling her on her chair. Meta was at once the idol and the 
torment of Margery's life. Margery withdrew, and Maria, casting 
her spiritless eyes on the breakfast-table, took a modest piece of dry 
toast, and put a morsel into her mouth. 

But she found some difficulty in swallowing it. Throat and bread 
were alike dry. She drew the butter towards her and spread some on 
the toast, thinking it might mend it. No ; no. She could not swal- 
low buttered toast any more than dry. The fault did not lie in the 
food. 

" Would Meta like a nice piece of toast ?" she asked. 

Meta liked anything that was good, in the shape of eatables. She 
nodded her head several times in succession, by way of answer, her 
mouth being fiiU. And Maria passed the slice of toast to her. 

The breakfast came to an end. Maria took the child on her knee, 
read her a pretty Bible story, as was her daily after-breakfast custom, 
talked to her a Httle, and then sent her to the nursery. She, Maria, 
sat on alone. She heard the bells ring out for service, but they did 
not ring for her. Maria G-odolphin could no more have shown her 
face in the church that day than she could have committed some 
desperately wrong act. Under the disgrace which had fallen upon 
them, it would have seemed, to her sensitive mind, something like an 
act of unblushing impudence. She gathered her books around her, 
and strore to make the best of them alone. Perhaps she had scarcely 
yet realised the great fact that Q-od can be a comforter in the very 
darkest affliction. Maria's experience that way was yet but limited. 
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She had told ihe Berrants that she would dine in the middle of the 
day with the child, as their master was out : and at half-past one she 
sat down to dinner, and made what pretence she could of eating some. 
fetter pxetenoe than she had in the morning, for the servants were 
present now. She took the wing of a fowl on her plate, and turned 
it about, and managed to finish all the white meat. Meta made up 
for her : the young lady partook of the fowl and other things witn 
great relish, showing no signs that her appetite was failing, if her 
mamma's was. 

Later, she was despatched for a walk with Margery, and Maria was 
once more alone. She felt not to know what to do with herself: the 
house seemed too large for her. She wandered from the dining-room 
to her sitting-room iip-stairs ; from the sitting-room across the vesti- 
bule to the drawing-room. She paced its large proportions, her feet 
sinking into the rich velvet-pile carpet ; she glanced at the handsome 
furniture. But she saw nothing : the sense of her eyes, that day, was 
buried within her. 

She felt indescribably lonely ; she felt a sense of desertion. "No- 
1)ody called upon her, nobody came near her : even her brother Begi- 
nald had not been. People were not in the habit much of calling on 
her on a Sunday ; but their absence seemed like neglect, in her 
deep sorrow. Standing for a minute at one of the windows, and 
looking out mechanically, she saw Isaac pass. 

He looked up, discerned her, standing there, and nodded. A sudden 
impulse prompted Maria to make a si^n to him to enter. Her brain 
was nearly wearied out with incertitude and perplexity. All day, all 
night, had she been wondering how far the calamity would fall ; what 
would be its limit, what its extent. Isaac might be able to tell her 
•something: at present she was in complete ignorance. 

He came up the stairs swiftly, and entered. " Alone !*' he said, shak- 
ing hands with her. " How are you to-day ?" 

** Pretty well," answered Maria. 

" You were not at church, Maria ?*' 

" No," she answered. " I did not go this morning." 

A constrained sort of silence ensued. If Maria waited for Isaac 
to speak of yesterday's misfortune, she waited in vain. Of all people 
in the world, he would be the least likely to speak of it to George 
Gfodolphin's wife. Maria must do it herself, if she wanted it done. 

''Isaac, do you know whether the bank will be open again to- 
morrow morning P" she began, in a low tone. 

*' No, I do not." 

"Do you MtnA^it-will? I wish you to tell me what you think," 
she added, in a pointedly earnest tone. 

" You should ask your husband for information, Maria. He must 
be far better able to give it you than I." 

She remembered that G-eorge had told lier she need not mention 
l»s having left Prior's Ash until she saw Thomas G-odolphin on Mon- 
day morning. Therefore she did not reply to Isaac that she could 
not ask George because he was absent. '' Isaac, I wish ifou to tell 
me," she gravely rejoined. *' Anything you know, or may think." 

" I really know very little, Maria. Nothing, in fact, for certain. 
Prior's Ash is saying that the bank will not open again. The repoct 
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is tbat some message of an unfavourable nature was telegraphed down 
last night bj Mr. Godolphin." 

" Telegraphed to whom ?" she asked, eagerly. 

" To Hurde. I cannot say whether there's any foundation for it. 
Old Hurde's as close as wax. No fear of his propagating it, if it has 
come ; unless it lay in his business to do so. I walked out of church 
with him, but he did not say a syllable about it to me." 

Maria sat a few minutes in silence. '* If the bank should not go 
on, Isaac — ^what then ?" 

" Why then— of course it would not go on," was the very logical 
answer returned by Mr. Isaac. 

" But what would be done, Isaac ? How would it end ?" 

" "Well — I suppose there*d be an official winding up of affairs* 
I'erhaps the bank might be reopened afterwards on a smaller scale. 
I don't know." 

" An official winding up," repeated Maria, her sweet face turned 
earnestly on her brother's. " Do you mean bankruptcy ?" 

" Something of that." 

A blank pause. "In bankruptcy everything is sold, is it not? 
Would these things have to be sold ?" — looking round upon the costly 
furniture. 

" Things generally are sold in such a case," replied Isaac. " I don't 
know how it would be in this." 

Evidently there was not much to be got out of Isaac. He either did 
not know, or he would not. Sitting a few minutes longer, he departed 
—afraid, possibly, how far Maria's questions might extend. 

Not long had lie been gone, when boisterous steps were heard leap- 
ing up the stairs, and Beginald Hastings — noisy, impetuous Eeginald — 
came in. He seized Maria round the waist, and kissed her heartily.. 
Maria spoke reproachfully. 

" At home since yesterday morning, and not to have come to see me 
before !" she exclaimed. 

" They wouldn't let me come yesterday," bluntly replied Eeginald. 
" They thought you'd be all down in the mouth with this bother, and 
would not care to see folks. Another thing, I was in hot water with 
them." 

A faint smile crossed Maria's lips. She could not remember the 
time when Eeginald had not come home to plunge into hot water with 
the powers at the rectory. " What was the matter ?" she asked. 

" Well, it was the old grievance about my bringing home no traps. 
Things do melt on a voyage somehow — and what with one outlet and 
another for your pay, it's of no use trying to keep square. I say, 
Where's Meta ? Gone out ? I should have come here as soon as dinner 
was over, only Eose kept me. I am going to Grace's to tea. She 
asked me last night. How is G«orge Godolphin ? He is out too, I 
suppose ?" 

" He is well," replied Maria, passing by the other question. " What 
length of stay shall you make at home, Eeginald ?" 

" Not long, if I know it. There's a fellow in London looking out 
for a ship for me. It's as gloomy as ditch-water this time at home. 
They are all regularly cut up about the business here. Will the bank 
go on again, Maria ?" 
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"I don't know anything about it, Eeginald. I wish I did know." 

" I say, Maria," added the thoughtless fellow, lowering his voice, 
*^ there's no truth, I suppose, in what Prior's Ash is saying about 
George Qodolphin?" 

" What is Prior's Ash saying ?" returned Maria. 

" ^gly thin^," answered Eeginald. " I heard something about 
— about swindling." 

" About swindling !" 

" Swindling, or forgery, or some queer thing of that sort. I wouldn't 
listen to it." 

Maria grew cold. " Tell me what you heard, Eeginald — ^as well as 
you can remember," she said, her unnatural calmness of tone and 
manner deceiving Eeginald, and cloaking all too well her mental 
agony. 

" Tales are going about that there's something wrong with George. 
That he has not been doing things upon the square. A bankruptcy's 
not much, they say, except to the creditors ; it can be got over : but 
if there's anything worse — why, the question is, will he get over it ?" 

Maria's heart beat on as if it would burst its bounds ; her blood was 
coursing through her veins with a fiery heat. A few moments of 
struggle, and then she spoke, still with unnatural calmness. 

'' It is not likely, Eeginald, that such a thing could be true." 

" Of course it is not," said Eeginald, with impetuous indignation. 
" If I had thought it was true, I should not have asked you about it, 
Maria. Why, that class of people have to stand in a dock and be tried, 
and get imprisoned, and transported, and all the rest of it ! That's 
just like Prior's Ash ! If it gets hold of the story to-day that I have 
come home without my sea-chest, to-morrow it will be saying that I 
have come home without my head. G-eorge Godolphin's a jolly good 
fellow, and I hope he'll turn round on the lot. Many a time he has 
helped me out of a hole that I didn't dare tell anybody else of; and I 
wish he may come triumphant out of this !" 

Eeginald talked on, but Maria heard him not. An awful fear had 
been aroused within her. Entire as was her trust in his honour, im- 
probable as the uncertain accusation was, the terrible fear, that some- 
thing or other might be wrong, took possession of her, and turned her 
heart to sickness. 

*' I bought Meta a stuffed monkey out there," continued Eeginald, 
jerking his head aside to indicate some remote quarter of his travels. 
" I thought you'd not like me to bring home a live one for her — even 
if the skipper had allowed it to come in the ship. I came across a 
stuffed one cheap, and bought it." 

Maria roused herself to smile. " Have you brought it lo Prior's 
Ash?" 

" Well — no," confessed Eeginald, coming down a tone or two. " The 
fact is, it went, with the rest of my things. I'll get her something 
better next voyage. And now I'm off, Maria, for Grace's tea will be 
ready. Eemember me to George Gx)dolphin. I'll come in and see 
him to-morrow." 

With a commotion, equal to that he had made in ascending, Eegi- 
nald clattered down, and Maria saw him and his not too good sailor's 
jacket go swaying up the street towards her sister's. It was the only 
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jacket of any sort Mr. Seginald poesessed : and the only one he was 
lUiely to possess, until he could learn to keep himself and his clothes. 

Maria, with the new fear at her heart— which, fitrive as she might 
to thrust it indignantly from her, to ignore it, to reason herself out of 
it, would continue to be a fear, and a very horrible one — remained 
alone for the rest of the day. Just before bedtime, Margery came to 
her. 

" I have been turning it over in my mind, ma'am, and come to the 
jccmcluaion that it might be as well if I do go to meet ray sister. She's 
always on the groan, it*s true ; but maybe she is bad, and we might 
never get a chance of seeing each other again. So I think 1*11 go." 

" Very well," aaid Maria. " Harriet can attend to Miss Meta. 
What time in the morning must you be away, Margery ?" 

" By half- past six out of here," answered Margery. " The train 
goes five minutes before seven. Could you let me have a little money, 
please, ma'am ? . I suppose I must give her a pound or two." 

Maria felt startled at the request. How was fihe to comply with it? 
" I have no money, Margery," said she, her heart beating. " At least, 
2 have but very little. Too little to be of much use to you." 

" Then that stops it," returned Margery, with her abrupt freedom. 
" It's of no good for me to think of going, without money." 

" Have you none by you ?" asked Maria. " It is a pity you must be 
away before the bank opens in the morning." 

Before the bank opens ! Was it spoken in thoughtlessness P Or 
did she merely mean to indicate the hour of arrival of Thomas Qo- 
dolphin ? 

" What I have got by me isn't much," said Margery. " A few 
fihillings or so. It might take me there and bring me back again ; but 
Selina will look glum if I don't give her something." 

In IMaria's purse there remained the sovereign and the seven shil- 
lings which George had seen there. She gave the sovereign to Mar- 
gery, who could, if she chose, give it to her sister. Maria suggested 
vthat more could be sent to her by post*office order. Margery's savings, 
what the Brays had spared, and a small legacy left her by her former 
mistress, Mrs. Godolphin, were in G-eorge's hands. Would she ever 
see them P It was a question to be solved. 

To her bed again, to pass another night such as the last. As the 
last P Had this night been only as the last, it might have been more 
calmly borne. The chill coldness, the sleeplessness, the trouble and 
the pain would have been there, but not the sharp agony, the awful 
-dread she scarcely knew of what, ariang from the incautious words of 
Reginald. It is only by comparison that we can form a true estimate 
^f what Is bad, what good. Maria Godolphin would have said, the 
previous night, that it was impossible for any to be worse than that : 
now she looked back, and envied it in the comparison. There had been 
the sense of the humiliation, the disgrace arising from an unfortunate 
>oommercial crisis in their affairs ; but the worse dread which had come 
to her now was not so much as dreamt of. Curled up in her bed, 
shivering like one in mortal cold, lay Maria, her brain alone hot, her 
mouth dry, her throat parched. When, oh'when would the night 
Jbe gone ! 
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GOMPAXT TO BSBAUTAST. 

Eas more .unrefreshed did she arise in the morning than on izhe 
preTious one. Tbe day was charmingly beautiful ; the morning hot : 
out Maria seemed to shake with cold. Margery had gone on her 
journey, and Harriet, a maid who waited on Maria, attended to the 
child. Of course, with Margery away. Miss Meta ran riot in having 
her own will. She chose to breakfast with her mamma: and her 
mamma, who saw no particular objection, was not in spirits to 
oppose it. 

She was seated at the table opposite Maria, revelUng in coffee and 
good things, instead of plain bread-and-milk. A pretty picture, with 
her golden hair, her smooth face, and her flushed cheeks. Bhe wore a 
delicate print frock and a white pinafore, the sleeves tied up with a 
tight mauve-coloured ribbon, and her pretty little hands and arms were 
never still above the table. In the midst of her own enjoyment it 
appeared she found leisure to observe that her mamma was taking 
nothing. 

" Mamma, why don't you eat breakfast ?" 

" I am not hungry, Meta." 

" There's Uncle Thomas !*' she resumed. 

Uncle Thomas ! At half-past eight P But Meta was right. That 
was !Mr. Godolphin's voice in the hail, speaking to Fierce. A gleam of 
something like sunshine darted into Maria's heart. His early arrival 
seemed to whisper of a hope that the bank would be reopened — though 
Maria could not have told whence she drew the deduction. 

She heard him go into the bank. But, ere many minutes elapsed, 
he had come out agaui, and was knocking at the door of the breakfast- 
loom. 

"Come in." 

He came in : and a grievous sinking fell upon Maria's heart as she 
looked at him. In his pale, sad countenance, bearing too evidently the 
traces of acute mental suffering, she read a death-blow to her hopes. 
Bising, she held out her hand, not speaking. 

" Uncle Thomas, I'm having break&st here," put in a little intruding 
voice. " I'm having coffee and egg^ 

Thomas laid his hand for a moment on the child's head as he passed 
her. He took a seat a little away from the table, facing Maria, who 
turned to him. 

" Pierce tells me that George is not here." 

'' He went to London on Saturday afternoon," said Maria. '^ Did 
you not see him there ?" 

No," replied Thomas, speaking very gravely. 
He bade me tell you this morning that he had gone — in case he did 
not see you himself in town." 

" Why has he gone ? Por what purpose ?" 

** I do not know," answered Maria. " That was all he said to me." 

Thomas had his earnest dark-grey eyes fixed npon her. Their ex- 
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pressioQ did not tend to lessen the sickness at Maria's heart. " What 
address has he left ?" 

**He gave me none," replied Maria. "I inferred from what he 
seemed to intimate that he would be very soon home again. I can 
scarcely remember what it was he really did say, his departure was so 
hurried. I knew nothing of it until he had packed his trunk. He said 
he was going to town on business, and that I was to tell jou on Mon- 
day morning." 

" What trunk did he take ?" 

" The large one." 

'' Then he must be thinking of staying some time." 

It was the same thought which had several times occurred to Maria. 
^' The trunk was addressed to the railway terminus in London, I re- 
member," she said. '* He did not take it with him. It was sent up 
by the night train." . 

" Then, in point of fact, you can give me no information about him : 
except this ?" 

"Ko," she answered, feeling, she could scarcely tell why, rather 
ashamed of having to make the confession. But, it was no fault of hers. 
Thomas Godolphin rose to retire. 

" I'm having breakfast with mamma, TJncle Thomas!" persisted the 
little busy tongue. " Margery's gone for all day. Perhaps I shall 
have dinner with mamma." 

" Hush, Meta," said Maria, speaking in a sadly subdued manner, as 
if the chatter, intruded into their seriousness, were more than she 
could bear. ''Thomas, is the bank going on again? Will it be 
opened to-day ?" 

'' It will never ^o on again," was Thomas Godolphin's answer ; and 
Maria quite shrank from the lively pain of the tone in which the wordg 
were spoken. 

There was a blank pause. Maria became conscious that Thomas 
had turned and was looKing gravely, it may be said searchingly, at her 
face. 

'' You have known nothing, I presume, Maria, of— of the state that 
affairs were getting into ? You were not in George's confidence ?" 

She returned the gaze with honest openness, something like wonder 
shining forth from her soft brown eyes. '' I have known nothing," she 
answered. ''George never spoke to. me upon business matters: he 
never would." 

Ko : Thomas felt sure that he had not. He was turning again to 
leave the room, when Maria, her voice a timid one, a delicate blush 
rising to her cheeks, asked if she could have some money. 

" I have none to give you, Maria." 

^' I expect Mrs. Bond here after her ten-pound note. I don't know 
what I shall do, unless I can have it to give her. George told me I 
could have it from you this morning." 

Thomas Godolphin did not understand. Maria explained. About 
her having taken care of the note, and that George had borrowed it on 
Saturday. Thomas shook his head. He was very sorry, he said, but 
he could do nothing in it. 

" It is not like a common debt," Maria ventured to urge. " It was 
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tiie woman's own monej, entmsted to me for safe keeping, on the 
underatanding that she should claim it whenever she pleased. I should 
T>e so much obliged to you to let me have it." 

^^ You do not understand me, Maria. It is no want of will on my 
part. I have not the money." 

Maria's colour was gradually receding from her face, leaving in its 
place something that looked like terror. She would have wished to 
pour forth question after question — Has all our money gone ? Are 
we quite ruined ? Has Gkorge done anything very wrong ? — but she 
did not. In her refined sensitiveness she had not the courage to put 
such questions to Thomas Godolphin : perhaps she had not the courage 
yet to encounter the probable answers. 

Thomas left the room, saying no more. He would not pain her by 
speaking of the utter ruin which had come upon them, the disgrcujeful 
ruin ; of the awful trouble looming down, in which she must be a 
sufferer equally with himself; perhaps, she the greatest sufferer. 
Time enough for it. Maria sat down in her place again, a dull mist 
before her eyes and in her heart. 

" Mamma, I've eaten my egg. I want some of that." 

Meta's finger was stretched towards the ham at the foot of the 
table. Maria rose mechanically to cut her some. There was no 
saying this morning, " That is not good for Meta." Her heart was 
utterly bowed down beyond resistance, or thought of it. She placed 
a slice of ham on a plate, cut it into little pieces, and laid it before 
that eager young lady. 

" Mamma, I'd like some buttered roll." 

The roll was supplied also. "What would not Maria have supplied, 
if asked for ? All these common-place trifles appeared so pitiaoly in- 
significant beside the dreadful trouble come upon them. 

" A bit more sugar, please, mamma." 

Before any answer could be g^ven to this latter demand, either in 
word or action, a tremendous summons at the hall-door resounded 
through the house. Maria shrank from its sound. A fear, she knew 
not of what, had taken up its place within her, some strange, undefined 
dread, connected with her husband. 

Her poor heart need not have beaten so ; her breath need not have 
been held, her ears strained to listen. Pierce threw open the dining- 
room door, and there ruslied in a lady, all demonstrative sympathy 
and eagerness. A lady in a handsome light Cashmere shawl, which 
spread itself over her dress and nearly covered it, and a pork-pie straw 
hat, with an upright scarlet tuft, or plume. 

It was Charlotte Pain. She seized Maria's hand and impulsively 
asked what she could do for her. " I knew it would be so !" she 
volubly exclaimed — " that you'd be looking like a ghost. That's the 
worst of you, Mrs. George Gbdolphin ! Tou let any trifle worry you. 
The moment I got the letters in this morning, and found how nasty 
things were turning out for your husband, I said to mvself, * There'll 
he Mrs. George in the dumps finely !' And I flung this shawl on to 
cover my toilette, for I was not en grande tenue, and came off to 
cheer you, and see if I could be of any use." 

Charlotte flung her shawl og^ as she spoke, ignoring ceremony. 
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She bad taken tlie ohair Taoated bj ThomaB- Gh>dolpbin, and with a 
dexterous movement of the bands, the shawl Ml behind her, disclosing 
the " toilette." A washed-out muslin skirt of no particular colour, 
tumbled, and a little torn; and. some strange-looking thing above it, 
neither a jacket nor a body, its shade a bri^t yellow and its buttons 
purple gloss, the whole dirty and stained. 

''You are very kind," answered Maria,. with a shrinking spirit and 
a voice that faltered. Two points in Mrs* Padn'a words had struck, 
upon her ominously. The mention of the letters^ and the hint con* 
veyed in the expression, things* turning out '' nasty " for George;. 
'' fiave you. heard from bun ?*' she continued. 

" Heard from him ! — how could I ?*' returned Charlotte; " London 
letters don't come in this morning. Wliat should he have to write to 
me about, either ? I have heard &om another quarter, and I have 
heard the rumours in Prior's Ash." 

" Will you tell me what you have heard ?" rejoined Maria^ 

^ Well," said Charlotte,^ in a friendly tone, as she leaned towards 
her, ** I suppose the docket will be struck to-day— if it is not struck 
already. The Philistines are down on the house, and mean to declare 
it bankrupt." 

Maria sat in blank dismay. She understood but little of these 
business matters. Charlotte was quite at home in such things. 
'''What will be the proceedings ?" Maria asked, after a pause. 
" What do they do ?" 

" Oh, there's a world of bother," returned Charlotte. " It will 
drive quiet Thomas G-odolphin crazy. The books have all to be gone 
through and accounts of moneys rendered. The worst is, they'll come 
here and set down every individual thing in the house, and then leave 
a man in to see that nothing's moved. That agreeable item in the 
business I dare say you may expect this morning." 

Let us give Charlotte her due. She had really come in a sympa- 
thising friendly spirit to Maria Gk>doIphin, and in no other. It may 
be, that Charlotte rather despised her for being so simple and childish 
in the ways of the world, but that was only the more reason why she 
should help her if she could. Every word of information that Mrs. 
Pain was giving, was as a dagger-prick in Maria's heart. Charlotte 
had no suspicion of this. Had a similar calamity happened to herself, 
she would have discussed it freely with all the world : possessing no 
extreme sensibility of feeling, she did not understand it in another.. 
Eor Maria to talk of the misfortune, let its aspect be ever so bad, 
seemed to Charlotte perfectly natural. 

Charlotte leaned closer to Maria, and spoke in a whisper. '' Is there 
anything you'd like to put away ?" 

" To put away ?" repeated Maria, not awake to the drift of the 
argument. 

" Because you had better give it to me at once. Spoons, or plate of 
any sort, or your own jewellery ; any little things that you may want 
to save. I'll carry them away under my shawl. Never mind how 
heavy they are. Don't you understand me ?" she added, seeing the 
blank perplexity on Maria's face. " If once those harping men come 
in, you can't move or hide a single article, but you might put the 
whole house away now, if you could get it out." 
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** But suppose it were known?'* asked Marisb 

" Then there'd be a row," was Charlotte's candid answer. " Who's 
to know it ? Look at that little staffer !" 

Meaning Miss Meta, who was filling her mouth pretty quickly wife, 
the pieces of ham, seemingly with great relish. 

'' Is it good, child ?" said Charlotte. 

"For answer, Meta nodded hen head, too busy to speak. IVCaria, as; 
in civility bound^. invited her visitor to take some ; some breakfast. 

** I don't care if I do," said Charlotte. " I was just going to break* 
fiist when I came off to you. Look here, Mrs. George Godolphin. 
m help myself: you go meanwhile and make up a few parcels for me. 
Just what you set most value by, you know." 

" I should be afraid," answered Maria. 

'' What is there to be afraid of?" asked Charlotte, opening her eyes* 
" They'll be safe enough at the Folly. That is Lady Godolphin's ; 
her private property. The bankruptcy can't touch that ; as it will 
this place and Ashlydyat." 

" Ashlydyat !" broke from Maria's lips. 

" Ashlydyat will have to gOj of course, and everything in it. At the 
same time that those harpies walk in here, another set will walk into 
Ashlydyat. I should like to see Janet's face when they arrive ! Toa 
make haste, and put up all you can. There may be no time to 
lose." 

*' I do not think it would be right," debated Maria. 

'' Stuff and nonsense about ' right !' Such things are done every 
day. I dare say you have many little valuables that you'd rather keep 
than lose." 

'' I have many that it would be a great grief to me to lose." 

" Well, go and put them together. 1 will take every care of them, 
and return them to you when the affair has blown over." 

Maria hesitated. To her honourable mind, there appeared to be 
something like fraud in attempting such a thing. " Will you allow 
me just to ask Thomas Godolphin if I may do it ?" she said. 

Charlotte Fain began to believe that Maria must be an idiot. " Ask 
Thomas Godolphin ! You would get an answer ! Why, Mrs. George, 
you know what Thomas Godolphin is — with his straitlaced principles I 
He would cut himself in two, rather than save a button, if it was not 
legally his to save. I believe if by the stroke of a pen he could make 
it appear that Ashlydyat could not be touched, he'd not make the 
stroke. Were you to go with such a question to Thomas Godolphin, 
he'd order you, in his brotiier's name, not to put aside as much as a 
ten-and<^ixpenny ring. You must do it witnout the knowledge of 
Thomas Godolphin." 

" Then I think I would rather not do it," said Maria. '' Thank you 
all the same, Mrs. Fain." 

Mrs. Fain shrugged her shoulders with a movement of contempt, 
threw off the pork-pie, and drew her chair to the breakfast-table. 
Maria poured out some coffee, and helped her to what she chose to 
take. 

" Are you sure the*— the people you speak of will be in the house to- 
day?" asked Maria. 

" I suppose they will." 
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" I wish Gteorge would come back !" involuntarilj broke from Maria's 
lips. 

" He'd be a great donkey if he did," said Charlotte. " He's safer 
where he is." 

" Safer from what?" quickly asked Maria. 

" From bother. I should not come if I were George. I should let 
ihem fight tbe battle out without me. Mrs. George Godolphin," 
added Charlotte, meaning to be good natured, '' you had better re- 
consider your resolve and let me save you a few things. Not a stick 
or stone will be saved. This will be a dreadful failure, and you won't 
be spared. They'll take every trinket you possess, leaving you nothing 
but your wedding-ring." 

Maria could not be persuaded. She seemed altogether in a fog, 
understanding little : but she felt that what Charlotte proposed would 
not be within the strict rules of right. 

" They'll poke their noses into drawers and boxes, into every hole 
and comer in the house ; and from that time forth the things are not 
yours, but theirs," persisted Charlotte, for her information. 

" I cannot help it," sighed Maria. " I wish George was here !" 

" At any rate, you'll do one thing," said Charlotte. " You'll let me 
carry off the child for the day. It will not be a pleasant sight for her, 
young as she is, to witness a lot of great hulking men going through 
the rooms, noting down the furniture. I'll take her back with me." 

Maria made no immediate reply. She did not particularly like 
the companionship of Mrs. Fain for Meta. Charlotte saw her hesi- 
tation. 

" Are you thinking she will be a trouble ? Nothing of the sort. I 
shall be glad to have her for the day, and it is as well to spare her such 
sights. I am sure her papa would say so." 

Maria thought he would, and she thought how kind Mrs. Fain was. 
Charlotte turned to Meta. 

" Will Meta come and spend the day at Lady Godolphin's Folly ? — 
and have a high swing made between the trees, and go out in the car- 
riage in the afternoon and buy sugar-plums ?" 

Meta looked dubious, and honoured the invitation giver with a full 
stare in the face. Notwithstanding the swing and the sugar-plums 
— both very great attractions indeed to Meta— certain reminiscences 
of her last visit to the Folly were intruding themselves. 

" Are the dogs there ?" asked she. 

Charlotte gave a most decided shake of the head, putting down her 
coffee-cup to do it. " The dogs are gone," she said. " They were 
naughty dogs to Meta, and they have been shut up in the pit-hole, and 
can never come out again." 

" Never, never ?" inquired Meta, her wide-open eyes as earnest as 
her tongue. 

"Never," said Charlotte. "The great big pit-hole lid's fastened 
down with a strong brass chain : a chain as thick as Meta's arm. It 
is all right," added Charlotte, in an aside whisper to Maria, while 
pretending to' reach over the breakfast -table for an egg-spoon. " She 
shan't as much as hear the dogs. I'll have them fastened in the 
stable. We'll have such a beautiful swing, Meta !" 
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Meta gobbled down the remainder of her breakfast and slid off her 
ohair. Keassured upon the subject of the do^^s, she was eager to be 
off at once to the pleasures of the swing. Maria rang for Harriet, 
and gave orders that she should be dressed. 

" Let her come in this frock,*' said Charlotte. " There's no know- 
ing what damage it maj undergo before the day's out." 

Meta was taken away by Harriet. Charlotte finished her breakfast, 
and Maria sat burying her load of care, even from the eyes of friendly 
Charlotte. " Do you like my G^aribaldi shirt ?" suddenly asked the 
latter. 

Like what?" questioned Maria, not catching the name. 
This," replied Charlotte, indicating the yellow article by a touch. 
They are new things just come up: Garibaldi shirts they are called. 
3irs. Verrall sent me three down from London : a yellow, a scarlet, 
And a blue. They are all the rage, she says. Do you admire it ?" 

But for Maria's innate politeness, and perhaps for the sadness beat- 
ing at her heart, she would have answered that she did not admire it 
at all : that it looked an untidy, shapeless thing. Charlotte continued, 
-without waiting for a reply : 

** You don't see it to advantage. It is soiled, and has lost a button 
or two. Those dogs make horrid work of my things, with their rouj^h- 
ness and their dirty paws. Look at this great rent in my dress which 
I have pinned up ! Pluto did that this morning. He is getting fear- 
fully savage, now he's old." 

" You must not allow them to frighten Meta," said Maria, somewhat 
anxiously. " She should not see them." 

"I have told you she shall not. Can't you trust me? The 
dogs " 

Charlotte paused. Meta came bursting in, ready; in her large 
straw hat with its flapping brim, and her cool brown Holland over- 
dress. Charlotte rose, drew her shawl about her shoulders, and carried 
the pork-pie to the chimney-glass, to settle it on. Then she took 
Meta by the hand, said good morning, and sailed out, the effect of her 
visit having been partly to frighten, partly to perplex, Maria. 

Meta came running back, all in a bustle, Charlotte following her. 
She had escaped from Charlotte's hand as Pierce was opening: the 
street door. '* Mamma, you have not read me a Bible story !" Meta 
could not remember when that customary after-breakfast routine had 
been dispensed with before, and was surprised. 

" No, darling. Perhaps I can read you one to-night." 

"As if Bible stories did any good to children so young as Meta!" 
remarked Charlotte, tossing up the scarlet tuft. " It's quite waste of 
time, Mrs. George Godolphin. I'd rather amuse a child of miue with 
half a column of BelVs Life,^^ 

Maria made no answering reply. She kissed again the little face 
held up to her, and they finally departed. Maria rang for tlie break- 
fast-things to be removed, it was soon done, and then she sat on 
with her load of care, and her new apprehensions. These agreeable 
visitors that Charlotte warned her of — she wondered that Thomas had 
not mentioned it. Would they take all the clothes she had up-staire, 
leaving her only what she stood upright in ? Would they take Meta's ? 
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himself. In bis sanguiDe temperament, too, be was always boping 
that some lucky turn would redeem tbe bad and bring all to rights 
Again. It was Verrall who urged him on. It was Yerrall who, with 
Machiavellian craft, made the wrong appear the right ; it was Yerrall 
who had filled his pockets with the emptiness of George's. That 
Yerrall had been the arch-tempter, and George the arch-dupe, was 
clear as the sun at noonday to those who were behind the scenes. 
Unfortunately, but very few were behind the scenes so far — they 
might be counted by units — ^and Yerrall and Co. could still blazon it 
before the world. 

The wonder was, where the money had gone. It very often is the 
wonder in these cases. A wonder too often never solved. An awful 
amount of money had gone in some way ; the mystery was, how. 
George Godolphin had kept up a large establishment ; had been per- 
sonally extravagant privately as well as publicly ; but that did not 
serve to account for the half of the money missing ; not for a quarter 
of it ; nay, scarcely for a tithe. Had it been to save himself from 
hanging, George himself could not have told how or where it had gone. 
YHien the awful sum total came to be added up, to stare him in the 
face, he looked at it in blank amazement. And he had no good to 
show for it ; none ; the money had melted, and he could not tell how. 

Of course it had gone to the discounters. The tide of discounting 
once set in, it was something like the nails in the horseshoe, doubling, 
and doubling, and doubling. The money went, and there was nothing 
to show for it : little marvel that George Godolphin stood aghast at 
the sum total of the whole, when the amount was raked up— or, as 
near the amount as could be guessed at. AYhen George could no 
longer furnish legitimate funds on his own account, the bank was laid 
under contribution to supply them, and George had to enter upon a 
system of ingenuity to hide the outgoings. When those contributions 
had been levied to the very utmost extent compatible with safety, with 
the avoidance of sudden and immediate non-discovery, and George was 
at his vits' end for money, which he must have, then Yerrall whispered 
of a way which George at first revolted from, but which resulted in 
the taking of the deeds of Lord Averil. Had the crash not come as 
it did, other deeds might have been taken. It is impossible to say. 
Such a course once entered on is always down hill. Like some other 
downward courses, the only safety lies in not yielding to it at the first 
temptation. 

Strange to say, George Godolphin could not see the rogue's part 
played by Yerrall : or at best he saw it but very imperfectly. And 
yet, not strange; for there are many of these cases in the world. 
George had been on intimate terms of friendship with Yerrall ; had 
been lie, it may be said, with him and Lady Godolphin's Polly. Mrs. 
Yerrall was pretty. Charlotte had her attractions. Altogether, George 
believed yet in Yerrall. Let the dagger's point be but decked taste- 
fully with flowers, and men will rush blindly on to it. 

Thomas Godolphin sat, some books before him, pondering the one 
weighty question — where could all the money have gone ? Until the 
present moment, this morning when he had the books before him and 
his thoughts were more practically directed to business details, he had 
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been pondering anotber weighty question — where had George's in- 
tegrity gone ? Whither had flown his pride in his fair good name, 
the honour of the G-odolphins ? From the Saturday afternoon when 
the dreadful truth came to light, Thomas had had little else in his 
thoughts. It was his companion through the Sunday, through the 
night journey afterwards down to Prior's Ash. He was more fit to be 
in his bed than to take that journey : but he must face the exasperated 
men from whom George had flown. 

He was facing theiti now. People had been coming in since nine 
o'clock with their reproaches, and Thomas Godolphin bore them 
patiently and answered them meekly : the tones of his Toice low, sub- 
Gued, as if they came from the sadness of a stricken heart. He felt 
their wrongs keenly. Could he have paid these injured men by cutting 
himself to pieces, and satisfied them with the " pound of flesh," he 
would have done so, oh how willingly. He would have sacrificed his 
life and his happiness (his happiness!), and done it cheerfully, if by 
that means they could have been paid. 

" It's nothing but a downright swindle. I'll say it, sir, to your face, 
and I can't help saying it. Here I bring the two thousand pound in 
my hand, and I say to Mr. George Godolphin, * "Will it be safe ?' 
* Yes,' he answers me, * it will be safe.* And now the bank has shut 
itself up, and where's my money ?" 

The speaker was Barnaby, the corn-dealer. What was Thomas 
Godolphin to answer ? 

** Tou told me, sir, on Saturday, that the bank would open again 
to-day for business ; that the customers would be paid in full." 

" I told you but what I believed," rose the quiet voice of Thomas 
Godolphin in answer. " Mr. Barnaby, believe me, this blow has come 
upon no one more unexpectedly than it has upon me." 

" Well, sir, I don't know what may be your mode of carrying on 
business, but I should be ashamed to conduct mine so as to let ruin 
come slap upon me and not to have seen it coming." 

Again, what was Thomas Godolphin to answer r Generous to the 
end, he would not say, " My brother has played us both, alike, false." 
" If I find that any care or caution of mine could have averted this, 
Mr. Barnaby, I shall carry the remorse to my grave," was all he said. 

" What sort of a dividend will there be ?" went on the dealer. 

" I really cannot tell you yet, Mr. Barnaby. I have no idea. We 
must have time to go through the books." 

" Where is Mr. George Godolphin ?" resumed the applicant ; and 
it was a very natural question. ** Mr. Hurde says he is away, but it 
18 strange he should be away at such a time as this. I should like to 
ask him a question or two." 

" He is in London," replied Thomas Godolphin. 

" But what's he gone to London for now ? And when is he coming 
back?" 

More puzzling questions. Thomas had to bear the pain of many 
Buch that day. He did not say, " My brother is gone we know not 
why ; in point of fact, he has run away." He spoke aloud the faint 
bopea that rose within his own breast — that some train, ere the day 
^as over, would bring him back to Prior's Ash. 
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" Doii*fc you care, Mr. Godolphin," came the next wailing plaint, 
'^ for the ruin that the loss of this money will bring upon me ? I have 
a wife and children, sir." 

" I do care," Thomas answered, his throat husky and a mist in his 
eyes. "For every pang that this calamity will inflict on others, it 
inflicts two on me." 

Mr. Hurde, who was busy with more books in his own department, 
in conjunction with some clerks, came in to ask a question, his pen 
behind his ear ; and Mr. Barnaby, seeing no good to be derived from 
stopping, went out. Little respite had Thomas Godolphin. The next 
to come in was the Bector of All Souls'. 

" What is to become of me ?" was his saluting question, spoken in 
his clear, decisive tone. '* How am I to refund this money to the little 
Chisholras ?" 

Thomas Godolphin had no satisfactory reply to make. He missed 
the friendly hand held out hitherto in greeting. Mr. Hastings did 
not take a chair, but stood ' up near the table, Arm, stern, uncom- 
promising. 

" I hear George is off"," he continued. 

" He is gone to London, Maria informs me," replied Thomas 
Godolphin. 

"Mr. Godolphin, can you sit there and tell me that you had no sus- 
picion of the way things were turning ? That this ruin has come on, 
and you ignorant ?" 

" 1 had no suspicion ; none whatever. None can be more utterly 
surprised than I. There are moments when a feeling comes over me 
that it cannot be true." 

" Could you live in intimate association with your brother, and not 
see that he was turning out a rogue and vagabond?" went on the 
rector, in his keenest and most cynical tone. 

" I knew nothing, I suspected nothing," was the quiet reply of 
Thomas. 

" How dared he take that money from me the other night, when he 
knew that he was on the verge of ruin ?" asked Mr. Hastings. " He 
took it from me ; he never entered it in the books ; he applied it, there's 
no doubt, to his own infamous purposes. When a suspicion was 
whispered to me afterwards that the bank was wrong, I came here to 
him. I candidly spoke of what I had heard, and asked him to return 
roe the money, as a friend, a relative. Did he return it ? No : his 
answer was a false, plausible assurance that the money and the bank 
were alike safe. What does he call it ? Hobbery ? It is worse ; it is 
deceit, fraud, vile swindling. In the old days, many a man has swung 
for less, Mr. Godolphin." 

Thomas Godolphin could not gainsay it. 

"Nine thousand and forty-five pounds!" continued the rector. 
** How am I to make it good ? How am I to find money only for the 
education of Chisholm's children ? He confided them and their money 
to me ; and how have I repaid the trust P" 

Every word he spoke was as a dagger entering the heart of 
Thomas Godolphin. He could only sit still and bear. Had the 
malady that was carrying him to the grave never before shown itself. 
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the days of anguish be had now entered on would have been sufficient 
to induce it. 

'' If I find that Maria knew of this, that she was in league with her 
husband to deceive me, I shall feel inclined to discard her from my 
affections from henceforth," resumed the indignant rector. " It was 
an unlucky day when I gave my consent to her marrying George Go- 
dolphin. I never liked his addressing her. It must have been instinct 
warned me against it." 

''I am convinced that Maria has known nothing," said Thomas 
&odolphin. " She " 

Mr. Godolphin stopped. Angry sounds had arisen outside, and 
presently the door was violently opened, and quite a crowd of cla- 
morous people cnme in, ready to abuse Thomas Godolphin, George 
not being there to receive the abuse. There was no question but 
that day's work took weeks from his short span of remaining life. 
Could a man's heart break summarily, Thomas Godolphin's would 
have broken then. Many men would have retaliated : he felt their 
griefs, their wrongs, as keenly as they did. They told him of their 
ruin, of the desolation, the misery it would bring to them, to their 
wives and families ; some spoke in a respectful tone of quiet plaint, 
some were loud, unreasonable, half insulting. They demanded to 
know what dividend there would be ; some asked in a covert tone to 
have their bit of money returned in full ; some gave vent to most un- 
orthodox language touching George Godolphin ; they openly ex- 
Eressed their opinion that Thomas was conniving at his absence ; they 
inted that he was as culpable as the other. 

None of them appeared to glance at the great fact — that Thomas 
Godolphin was the greatest sufferer of all. if they had lost part of 
their means, he had lost all of his. Did they remember that this 
terrible misfortune, which they were blaming him for, would leave 
him a beggar upon the face of the earth ? He, a gentleman born to 
weidth, to Ashlydyat, to a position of standing in the county, to 
honour, to respect t It had all been rent away by the blow, leaving 
him homeless and penniless, sick with an incurable malady. Had 
they but reflected, they might have found that Thomas Godolphin 
deserved their condolence rather than their abuse. 

But they were in no mood to reflect, or to spare him in their angry 
feelings ; they gave vent to all the soreness within them — and perhaps 
it was excusable. 

The Bector of All Souls' had had his say, and he strode forth. 
Making his way to the dining-room, he knocked sharply with his 
stick on the door, and then entered. Maria rose up and came for- 
ward : something very like terror on her face. The knock had 
frightened her : it had conjured up visions of the visitors suggested 
by Mrs. Charlotte Pain. 

" "Where is George Godolphin ?" 

" He is in London, papa," she answered, her heart sinking at the 
Btem tone, the abrupt greeting. 

" When do you expect him home ?" 

" I do not know. He did not tell me when he went ; except 
that he should be home soon. Will you not sit down, papa F" 
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" No. "When I brought that money here the other night, the nin© 
thousand and forty-five pounds," he»continued, touching her shoulder 
to command her full attention, " could you not have opened your 
lips to tell me that it would be safer in my own house than in. 
this?'' 

Maria was seized with an inward trembling. She could not bear 
to be spoken to in that stem tone by her father. '' Papa, I could not 
tell you. I did not know it." 

" Do you wish to tell me that you knew nothing — nothing — of the 
state of your husband's affairs, of the ruin that was impending ?" 

" I knew nothing," she answered. " Until the bank closed oa 
Saturday, I was in total ignorance that anything was wrong. I never 
had the remotest suspicion of it." 

" Then I think, Maria, you ought to have had it. Bumoiur says 
that you are owing a great deal of money in the town for yoiur per- 
sonal necessaries, housekeeping and the like." 

" There is a good deal owing, I fear," she answered. " George has 
not given me the money to pay regularly of late, as he used to do." 

" And did that not serve to open your eyes ?" 

" No," she faintly said. " I never cast a thought to anything being 
wrong.' ' 

She spoke meekly, softly, something like Thomas Oodolphin had 
spoken. The rector looked at her pale, sad face, and perhaps a feeling 
of pity for his daughter came over him, however bitter he may have 
felt towards her husband. 

" Well, it is a terrible thing for us all," he said, in a kinder voice, 
as he turned to move away. 

" Will you not wait, and sit down, papa ?" 

** I have not the time now. Good day, Maria." 

As he went out, there stood, gathered against the wall, waiting to 
go in, Mrs. Bond. Her face was rather red this morning, and a per- 
uime — certainly not of plain water — might be detected in her vicinity. 
Her snuffy black gown went down in a reverence, as he passed. The 
Bector of All Souls' strode on. Care was too great at nis heart, to 
allow of his paying attention to extraneous things, even though they 
appeared in the shape of attractive Mrs. Bond. 
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FREDERICK PRINCE OF WALES. 

BY SIR NATHANIEL. 

Putting this and that together, in his career as a Prince, and remem- 
bering the mature age to which he attained, it may very reasonably in- 
deed be doubted, perhaps be quite confidently denied, that tlie father of 
George the Third would himself have made a model of a British king. 
One cannot be persuaded into a belief that the nation was a prodigious 
loser by the Prince's decease, despite the panegyrics of the Leicester 
House clique, and all the eulogies, adulations, and regrets, of his Majesty's 
Opposition. One cannot recognise in Fredenck Prince of Wales the 
making of a Titus or an Antoninus Pius, despite the sounding brass of 
brassy Bubb Dodington's prose, and the tinkling cymbal of Thomson's 
verse. 

WTien Thomson published Part the First of his " Liberty," the Prince 
was not yet the recognised power in the State, for good or evil, that 
within a few years he became — thanks to that famous declaration of 
principles which, as Mr. Bell says, raised his popularity so high, and made 
the council at Leicester House a formidable rival to the cabinet at St. 
James's ; principles to which he exhibited his devotion on all available 
occasions of display — even the theatrical entertainments in which his 
children played at Leicester House being employed as a vehicle for im- 
pressing the public with his sincerity. As early as 1734, however, James 
Thomson hailed in his Royal Highness the noblest dispositions of the 
prince, and of the patriot, united : an overflowing benevolence, generosity, 
and candour of heart, joined to an enlightened zeal for Liberty — that 
theme of what Thomson perversely held to be his own best work— an in- 
timate persuasion that on it depends the happiness and glory both of kings 
and people. But this was in a Dedication ; and Dedications, at that time 
of day, were chartered to exude any amount of fulsome flattery. 

And how figures Frederick in the Poem itself? A Goddess, Liberty, 
speaketh; a heavenly Power, that heareth and answereth poet's prayer; 
EDd this the tone of her divine response — this the burden of her strain 
mspired : 

A Prince behold ! for Me who burns sincere. 

E'en with a subject's zeal. He my great work 

Will parent-like sustain ; and added give 

The touch the Graces and the Muses owe. 

For Britain's glory swells his panting breast ; 

And ancient arts ne emulous revolves ; 

His pride to let the smiling heart abroad, 

Thro' clouds of pomp, that but conceal the man 

To please, his pleasure ; bounty his delight ; 

Ana all the soul of Titus dwells in him.* 

Poetical licenses are taken out for wholesale as well as retail business, 
snd James Thomson, idler though he was, could drive a roaring trade in 

* Thomson's Liberty, part i., Ancient and Modem Italy Compared. 
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this line when the fit took him. Suspend his license, or at least your 
futh in it ; and consult Lord Hervey on the capabilities and salient cha- 
racter-points of his Royal Highness. True, my Lord Hervey, too, is 
a prejudiced witness ; ex officio (at Court) as much prejudiced against 
the Heir- Apparent, as the poet of the Seasons was prepossessed in his 
favour. But John Lord Hervey was a shrewd judge of character, and aa 
.expert in royal society ; and his portraiture of the Prince of Wales 
abounds in traits that are almost self-evidently like and to the life. 

According to his lordship, then, Frederick Prince of Wales was made 
up of contradictions. H.R.H. was at once both false and sincere; false 
by principle, and sincere from weakness, trying always to disguise the 
truths he ought not to have concealed, and from his levity discovering 
those he ought never to have suffered to escape him : so that he never 
told the truth when he pretended to confide, and was for ever telling the 
most improper and dishonest truths when anybody else had confided m 
him. He was at once, Lord Hervey assures us, bo^ lavish and avaricious, 
and always both in the wrong place, and without the least ray of either 
of the virtues often concomitant with these vices; for he was profuse 
without liberality, and avaricious without economy. According to the 
same authority, the Prince was equally addicted to the weakness of 
making many enemies and many friends, nobody being too low or too 
bad for him to court, nobody too good or too great for him to betray. 
'^ He desired without love, could laugh without being pleased, and weep 
without being grieved ; for which reason his mistresses never were fond 
of him, his companions never pleased with him, and those he seemed to 
commiserate never relieved by him. 

*' When he aimed at being merry in company, it was in so tiresome a 
manner that his mirth was to real cheerfulness what wet wood is to a fire, 
that damps the flame it is brought to feed. His irresolution would make 
him take anybody's advice who happened to be with him ; so that 
jealousy of being thought to be influenced (so prevalent in weak people^ 
and consequently those who are most influenccKi) always made him say 
sottiething depreciating to the next comer, of him that advised him last. 
With these qualifications, true to nobody, and seen through by every- 
body, it is easy to imagine nobody had any regard for him : what reg^ard, 
indeed, was it possible anybody oould have for a man who had no truth 
in his words, no justice in his inclination, no integrity in his conimereey 
no sincerity in his professions, no stability in his attachments, no sense 
in his conversation, no dignity in his behaviour, and no judgment in his 
conduct ?"* 

Great was the manifestation of public joy, and fervent were the tones 
of loyal congratulation, which greeted the arrival of the Prince on these 
shores, in 1728. For some reason not very clear, but probably, as Earl 
Stanhope suggests, to gratify the Hanoverian party, the young man had 
never been permitted to visit England in the lifetime of George the 
First. He now came over at the age of twenty-one, a pledge of the 
Protestant Succession, and not without qualities to captivate the multi- 
tude, who are always apt to love an heir- apparent better than a king. 
The fair prospect was soon clouded and darkened by faction, and Xiord 

* Memoirs of the Beign of George the Seoond. By Jobn Lofd.fiervey. 
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Ulahon's History of England* makes it but too evident how scrupulously 
f rederlok followed his father's example in caballing ag^nst a sceptre- 
beanog sire. 

The Prince's best qualities, by Hervey's report, always gave one a 
degree of contempt for him ; his carriage, whilst it seemed engaging to 
'^hose who did not examine it, appearing mean to those who did. He 
'^waSy indeed, on this noble lord's showing, as false as his capacity would 
i^llow him to be, and more capable in that walk than in any other — 
xiever having the least hesitation, from principle or fear of future detec- 
"^OD, in telling any lie that served his present purpose. Herveyt further 
'(tronounees him to have had a much weaker understanding, and, if pos- 
sible, a more obstinate temper, than his father ; — and is fain to profess 
that had the Prince but had one grain of ment at the bottom of his heart, 
4»e should have had compassion for him in the situation to which his 
aiiserable poor head soon reduced him ; for his case, in short, was this : 
lie had a father that abhorred him, a mother that despised him, sisters 
that betrayed him, a brother set up against him, and a set of servants 
that were neither of use to him nor desirous of being so. 

His position, Mr. Robert Bell remarks, placed him in direct hostility 
to the King's advisers, and, as a matter of policy, he formed an alliance 
with the Opposition, to whom he made that famous declaration of reforms, 
ah«ady mentioned. '' fiut there was little reliance to be placed on the 
strength of his character, or the purity of his principles. The revelations 
of Bubb Dodington show that the Prince was a man of feeble intellect 
mod infirm resolution; and that the political schemes with which he 
iBuised his leisure at Leicester House, in anticipation of the advent of 
fovereign power, betrayed a spirit of vanity and Efiivouritism not altogether 
reeoDciUble with his public professions."} 

Glancing into Bubb^s Diary, at the opening date of that delectable 
journal, namely, the summer of 1749, we see that adventurer alighting 
tt Kew about eleven o*clock, and '* received most kindly" by H.R.H., 
who " told me he desired me to come into his service on any terms, and 
by any title I pleased ;" *' all this in a manner so noble and frank, and 
mth expressions so fiill of affection and regard, that I ought not to 
lemember them, but as a debt, and to perpetuate my gratitude." After 
dinner, H.R.H. insists on Bubb's accepting 2000/. per ann,, and on 
settling what was to happen in reversion, — a Peerage, to wit, with the 
managemfint of the House of Lords, and the seals of Secretary of State, 
for the southern province. " I give you leave to kiss my hand upon it, 
now, by way of acceptance," said H.n.H. " Which I did accordingly," 
says the noway backward or bashful Bubb. 

Here again are snatches and sundries from the Diary. <* Kissed the 
Prinee and Princess's hands, as Treasurer of the Chambers. Supped 
with their Boyal Highnesses. . • . The Prince pretty eager about oppo- 
Ation."§ Immediately ensuing upon which is the highly characteristic 

* See TOL iL pp. 126, 199 sq, ; vol. ill. 164, 315, 330 ; vol. iv. 1, 6, 10. Edit. 
1153. 

t Memoirs of Reign of George the Second. Ed. by J. W. Croker, 1848 ; vol. i. 
p. 298. 

t Bell's Annotated edit, of Thomson, voL L pp. Ill, 208. 

§ Oct. 1, 1749. 
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entry, of the same day's date, " Kissed the King's hand at Kensington. 
Was civilly received. Wrote to Lady Middlesex ahout what passed last 
night.*' Early next month : *' Dined and supped at Kew. The Prince 
read to me an answer to my memorial written with his own hand. The 
difference in opinion between us is not considerable. The piece is 
astonishingly well drawn."* In a few days again Bubb dines at Carlton 
House, LfOrd Egmont and Dr. Lee also present, and they arrange among 
them, under H.R.H.'s personal presidency at table, all that shall happen 
on the King's demise, — the Civil List in particular. And H.R.H. ^* gave 
us his hand, and made us shake hands with each other, to stand by, and 
support^'t the propositions agreed on. But wicked people try to set the 
Prince against Bubb, and a deal of communication has to pass between 
them to make and keep matters straight. '* At last he ordered, that he 
should go to my house at Hammersmith ; with which I agreed, thinking 
that the strongest mark of his protection that we could desire. Afiw 
much talk about this and that, and some idle accounts about the poll at 
Covent Garden, he made me sit by him, and ran into a long discourse 
about the army, and then about the reduction of interest, and so let 
himself into a discourse about the necessity of saying something about 
those things in Parliament, to feel pulse, and keep the party together, 
&c."J 

A month or two later, on Bubb's mooting a certain motion of political 
interest, we find H.R.H. making him " a very embarrassed and perplexed 
answer." And that very night was published '* the vilest and most 
rancorous pamphlet against me, that, I believe, any age or country [O 
tempora, O mores!] can show, the author of it taking, by implication, 
the character of being in the Prince's service.''§ Things are come to a 
pretty pass. The Prince has his doubts about Bubb, and Bubb is not 
quite sure about the Prince. Nor, in these mutual misgivings, can it be 
said that either of them. Prince or parvenu, was wrong. 

However, a good face must be put on the matter, and so supple a tool 
must not be discarded while prospectively useful. Lord Middlesex ap- 
peases Bubb considerably by the assurance that H.R.H., having had tne 
obnoxious pamphlet sent him in a letter, is '' much incensed at it ;" and 
it is agreed that *' I should see the Prince as soon as might be;" and it 
is announced that " the Prince, as well as we, suspected that the pamphlet 
might come from the Court, in order to foment and increase divisions." || 
Perhaps the handiwork of Sporus himself, Lord Fanny, that thing ot 
milk ? 

The interview, after some little delay, comes off, and Frederick essays 
to heal the breach in the " family," as in cant phrase the Leicester Hoose 
clique was domestico-felicitously styled — that happy family which the 
malice of envious outsiders was seeking to convulse and break up. " The 
Prince said, everybody was infamously abused: he and his father had 
been often so; that it would do me no hurt, &c."^ But months roll on, 
and Bubb still has his maligners, active always, if not always successful. 
*' Dined with Lord Talbot, who informed me of the many lies which were 
told of me to the Prince, and the unalterable inveteracy of the family 

• Nov. 4. t Nov. 12. X Nov. 24. 

§ Feb. 5, 1750. || Feb. 6. ^ Feb. 9. 
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against me. God forgive them — I have not deserved it of them."* 
-Bubb, and those for whom he so piously intercedes, have conflicting 
■emotions as to the real character of his deserts. 

Being himself under a cloud, Mr. Dodington begins to augur badly of 
l^is country, and his Prince. He agrees with Lord Middlesex '< that the 
<2ountry was in a deplorable state, and that the safety of the Prince's 
^Riccession was in gpreat danger, from the maxims he had adopted, and in 
"^irhich he was encouraged by those he most attended to at present."t 
Sut with the new year, things look a bit brighter. '^ At one o'clock re- 
ceived orders to dine and sleep at Kew. . . . Played at Farao," &c4 
*' Went in private coaches with their Boyal Highnesses, &c., to Mr. 
Olasse's, where we sent for a conjuror."§ Next day, Bubb assists at 
Iceeping the Prince's birthday. It is the last that can be kept. Within 
two months the Prince is a dead man ; and Bubb is, for life, a disap* 
pointed one. 

The Diary from March 6th to 21st inclusive is entirely taken up with 
H.ILH.'s fatal illness. We heap together the sick-room items, such as 
they are. March 6. " Went to Leicester House, where the Prince told 
me that he had catched cold, the day before, at Kew, and had been 
blooded." — 8th. " The Prince not recovered. Our passing the next week 
at Kew put off." — 10th. •* At Leicester House. The Prince was better, 
and saw company." — 13th. " At Leicester House. The Prince did not 
appear^ having a return of a pain in his side.'* — 14th. *' At Leicester 
House. The Prince asleep — twice blooded, and with a blister on his 
back, as also on both legs, that night." — 16th. '^ The Prince . . . out of 
all danger." — 16th. " The Prince without pain or fever."— 17th. ** Went 
twice to Leicester House. The Prince had a bad night, till one this 
morning, then was better, and continued so." — 1 8th. ** The Prince better, 
and sat up half an hour." — 20th. " Went to Leicester House; from 
thence to the House of Commons, and theu to Hammersmith. 1 was 
told at Leicester House, at three o'clock, that the Prince was much 
better, and had slept eight hours in the night before, while, I suppose, the 
mortification was forming ; for he died this evening a quarter before tea 
o'clock." — 21st. **I came immediately to town, and learned from Mr. 
Breton, who was at Leicester House when the Prince died, that, for half 
an hour before, he was very cheerful, asked to see some of his friends, 
eat some bread-and-butter, and drank coffee : he had spit for some days, 
and was at once seized with a fit of coughing and spitting, which last was 
so violent, that it suffocated him. Lord North was sent to the King. 
This morning the King ordered the body to be opened — an abscess was 
found in his side, the breaking of which destroyed him. His physicians, 
Wilmot and Lee, knew nothing of his distemper ; as they declared, half 
an hour before he died, that his pulse was like a man's in perfect health. 
They either would not see, or did not know the consequences of the 
black thrush, which appeared in his mouth, and quite down into his 
throat. Their ignorance, or their knowledge of his disorder, renders 
them equally inexcusable for not calling in other assistance." 

The illness at the outset appears to have been a slight cold, aggravated 
by neglect, and ending in pleurisy ; there was also, as the post-mortem 

* July 8. t Sept. 27. } Jan. 15, 1751. § Jan. 20. 
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examination showed, a gathering imposthume on the Prince's breast, 
which was ascribed to a blow which he had received full two years back 
at a game of trap-ball. 

To his own family the bereavement was a gpreat shock. The Frincesii 
was left with eight children, and soon to become the mother of a ninth. 
He had been dead four hours before she could be convinced that he wac 
really gone. His eldest boy, afterwards George the Third, is said to 
have exhibited deep emotion at the news; he turned pale, and laid fail 
hand to his heart. " I am afraid, 8ir, you are not well," said his tutor. 
He replied, '< I feel something here ; just as I did when I saw the two 
workmen fall from the seaffbkl at Kew."* 

Chesterfield writes on this occasion to his son, that the death of the 
Prince of Wales, ** who was more beloved for his affability and good 
nature, than esteemed for his steadiness or conduct," has given concern 
to many, and apprehensions to all. The great difference of age, he 
adds, in the Ring and Prince George, ''presents the prospect of a 
minority ; a disagreeable prospect for any nation !"t but a prospect not 
realised in the present instance, there being nearly ten years of life in 
old Georgius Secundus yet. 

Meanwhile the education and management of the heir devolved on 
the widowed Princess of Wales, to whom (she was of the Saxe Gotha 
family) Frederick had been united in April, 1736, and with whom, as 
Macaulayf observes, he afterwards lived on terms very similar to those 
on which his father had lived with Queen Caroline. That is to say, the 
Prince adored his wife, and thought her in mind and person the most 
attractive of her sex ; — but he thought that conjugal fidelity was 
an unprincely virtue ; and, in order to be like Henry the Fourth and 
the Regent Orleans, he affected a libertinism for which he had no tast^ 
and frequently quitted the only woman whom he loved for ugly and 
disagreeable mistresses. — So ill had been the terms on which the Prince 
had lived with his father and his brother, William Duke of Cumberiand, 
that they could hardly be expected, Earl Stanhope allows, to feel any 
poignant sorrow for his loss : — the king, howev^, showed a decent con- 
cern ; while the Duke of Cumberland, when the tidings were brought to 
Irim at Windsor, only turned to Lord Sandwich, and said, with a sneer : 
'' It is a great blow to this country, but I hope it will recover it in 
time !" Through all the consequences of this important event, nothing, 
affirms the historian last named, could exceed in prudence and propriety 
the conduct of the Princess. Up to this time her principle of action 
had been duty to her husband ; it now became duty to the King. '' To 
this principle she steadily adhered. She resigned herself altogether to 
his will and guidance, and discouraged all cabals in her little Court, 
while the King, on his part, touched and surprised by her demeanour, 
showed herself and her children great kindness, and even great affec- 
tion.'*§ The sketch of the royal widow made popular in recent times 
by Mr. Thackeray's lectures, is the reverse of engaging, and describes 
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Xier much as she was regarded in the latter portion of her life, when 
^Sier nuwner of managing the heir to the throne, continued after his ac» 
«»s8ioo, and hw intimacy with so obnoxious a politician as Lord fiute^ 
caused a general dislike to» and outcry against her, which it was not 
lier fortune, or perhaps in her will and nature, to live down. 

As mother of the King, she inhabited Carlton House, which contem* 
jwrary prints represent, as Mr. Thackeray points out, with a perfect 
jNtradise of a garden, with trim lawns, green arcades, and vistas of classic 
statues. '* She admired these in company with my Lord Bute, who had' 
a fine classic taste, and sometimes council took and sometimes tea in the 
pleasant green arbours along with that polite nobleman." As long as 
his mother lived, George III. was a ^* great, shy, awkward boy, under 
the tutelage of that hard parent," — for such Mr. Thackeray accounts 
the Princess ; afiSrming, indeed, that there is something to him exceed- 
ingly touching in the simple early life of the king ; and declaring her 
Royal Highness to have been a clever, domineering, cruel woman, who 
kept her household lonely and in gloom, mistrusting almost all persons 
who came about her children. *' Seeing the young Duke of Gloucester 
silent and unhappy once, she sharply asked him the cause of his silence. 
* I am thinking/ said the poor child. ' Thinking, sir! and of what 7 
' I am thinking if ever I have a son I will not make him so unhappy as 
you make me.' The other sons were all wild, except George. Duti- 
fully every evening George and Charlotte paid their visit to the king's 
mother at Carlton House. She had a throat*complaint, of which she 
died ; but to the last persisted in driving about the streets to show she 
was alive. The night before her death the resolute woman talked with 
her son and daughter-in-law as usual, went to bed, and was found dead 
tb^e in the morning. ' George, be a king !' were the words she was for 
ever croaking in the ears of her son ; and a king the simple, stubbom, 
affectionate, bigoted man tried to be."* It is curious to think that this 
strong-minded woman's favourite occupation, even after marriage, had 
been dressing and undressing a doll. 

As a minor, George the Third escaped playing the too usual part 
of patron of the Opposition, by tradition and practice peculiar to 
Princes of Wales ; a part played systematically enough by Gentleman 
George his son, as it had previously been by Frederick his father. It 
seems as though either Prince of Wales had the distemper that Hamlet 
imputes to himself,^ when playing the fool (or something like it) with 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. What is the Prince of Denmark's 
erief, what his *' cause of distemper," if his friends may, as surely being 
his friends they may, presume to ask, and expect to be told ? 

Ham, Sir, I lack advancement. 

Ro9. How can that be, when you have the voice of the king himself for your 
succession in Deninark ? 
Ham, Ay, sir, but, While the grasi grata — the proverb is something musty .f 

Mr. Robert Bell ironically supposes it to be a providential dispensa- 
tion in royal families, as it is sheer cunning in vulgar ones, which makes 
the son espouse contrary opinions to the father ; — it being *' certain, 

* The Vour Georges, § iii. f Hamlet, Act IIL Sc. 2 
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that whenever England has heen favoured vvith a Prince of Wales, she 
has always found him heart and hand with the popular party — until he 
was called to the throne, when he left his principles to the next heir, to 
play the same game over again." By this ingenious political hedging, 
as Mr. Bell sportfully or sportingly phrases it, royalty makes so safe a 
book, that it can trim the odds to meet any human contingency.* 

From of old the relations between Crown and Crown Prince have 
been apt to show that which is unseemly between father and son. The 
latter days of Philip V. of Macedon were thus embittered. Demetrius, 
his son — not the elder, but the popular favourite — was the favourite of 
the Senate, as well as the people ; and, as Dean Liddell says, *' even 
where there is no positive reason, suspicion is apt to grow up between 
an aged King and the popular heir to his crown."t ^' It is the use and 
wont of our family/' said Richard Coeur de Lion, "for the sons to hate 
the father; from the devil we came,f and to him we shall return."§ 
Richard and his brothers are described by a French historian as feeling 
this diabohcal origin to be a family title, and justifying it by their deeds. 
When a priest, crucifix in hand, sought Geoffrey to reconcile him with 
his father, and prayed him not to be a second Absalom, '^ W*hat," replied 
the youth, " would you have me renounce my right of birth ?" ** God 
forfend," replied the priest ; '* I wish you to do nothing to your own 
injury." " You understand not my words," said the Count of Brittany. 
" It is our family fate not to love one another. 'Tis our inheritance ; 
and not one of us will ever forego it."|| But not in this instance can the 
father be said to have been one of the good haters — so far as his sons 
were concerned, towards each of whom his heart yearned with a love 
of which they could form no knowledge, and to which they would make 
no return. Henry the Second was no David, perhaps ; but in David's 
feelings towards his Absalom, and others of his sous, Henry was not 
untried, or found wanting. At any rate, he had none of the aversion 
ascribed in (not by) Shakspeare to the fourth Henry, towards his scape- 
grace son — as where Hotspur, in his helter-skelter style, declares, of 
the twain. 

But that I think bis father loves him not, 

And would be glad be met with some mischance, 

I'd have him poison'd with a pot of ale.^ 

It is in speaking of this same Harry of Monmouth that M. Michelet 
gives his sanction, in passing, to an observation that has been made, 
** not without a show of reason," that in England the eldest sons are 
the least attached to their fathers : they are heirs rather than sons. So 
wild Hal was the people's darling, and allied himself with the malcon- 
tents, and ingratiated himself with the Lollards;** and, in short, sided 
actively and vexatiously with an organised Opposition. 

• Beir* Life of Canning (1846), cb. iii. 
f Liddell, Hist, of Rome, toI. ii. book t. cb. xliii. 

X The legendary genealogy of Henry IL traces him up to Robert the DevlU 
Also, to the fairy Melusina. 
§ De Diabolo venientes, et ad Diabolam transeuntes. 
II J. Bromton, ap. Michelet, t. ii. 1. iv. c. r. 
^ First Part of King Henry IV., Act L Sc. 3. 
** Micbelet, Histoire de France, t. iv. 1. viii. c. iii. 
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Not that M. Michelet conceals similar '' proclivities" in heirs-apparent 
of a French dynasty. He points in another place to Louis the Eleventh 
beginning, at the age of fourteen, his strife with the noblesse ; and 
attempting, at sixteen, to dethrone his father, who disarmed him and 
gave him Dauphiny .♦ ** Thus Charles VII. had more than one secret 
thorn, and, in particular, one fearful one in his own family, by which he 
was pricked his whole life long, and of which he at last died." AH who 
were suspected by the king were sure to become friends of the dauphin; 
and this holds good, says Michelet, of the Armag^acs in particular. 
The dauphin was bom their enemy, beg^n his military career by impri- 
soning, and was to end by exterminating them. *' Well ! Meanwhile 
they became dear to him as his father^s enemies, he attracts them about 
him, and takes for his factotum, his right-hand man, the bastard D'Ar- 

magnac."t 

The Crown Prince of all countries, Mr. Disraeli once sententiously 
affirmed,^ is only a puppet in the hands of the people, to be played 
against his own father. 

Treating of the relations, during the Empire, between the Emperor 
of the Romans and his Caesar, or presumptive heir, Mr. de Quincey 
remarks, that the situation of the latter, as Caesar, or " Crown Prince," 
flung into his hands a power of fomenting conspiracies, and of concealing 
them until the very moment of explosion, which made him an object of 
almost exclusive terror to his principal, the Caesar Augustus. His situa- 
tion again, as an heir voluntarily adopted, made him the proper object of 
public affection and caresses — which became peculiarly embarrassing to 
one who had, perhaps, soon found reason for suspecting, fearing, and 
hating him beyond all others. — A signal exception to the rule of these 
remarks is found in the relations that existed between the Emperor Pius 
and his adopted heir, Marcus Aurelius, who obeyed his sovereign with the 
punctiliousness of a Roman obedience — watched the very motions of his 
countenance — and waited so continually upon his pleasure, that for 
three- and- twenty years which they lived together, he is recorded to have 
slept out of his father's palace for only two nights. *' Such, however, is 
the universal baseness of courts, that even this scrupulous and minute 
attention to his duties did not protect Marcus from the injurious insinua- 
tions of whisperers. There were not wanting persons who endeavoured 
to turn to account the general circumstances in the situation of the 
Csesar which pointed him out to the jealousy of the Emperor.^' But 
these being, as Mr. de Quincey adds,§ no more than what adhere neces- 
sarily to the case of every heir as such, and the Augustus being happily 
superior to unfounded suspicions, the malicious efforts died away, from 
mere defect of encouragement. 

A too signal, because too singular, exception from the great Latin his- 
torian's rule, that he who is next in order of succession is invarlablv an 
object of suspicion and hatred to the reigning powers that be : Sus* 
pedum semper invisumque doniinantibus qui proximus destinaretur,^ 

* Michelet, Histoire de France, t. v. l.xii. c. i. f Ibid., c. iii. 

J Vivian Grey, book vi. ch. iv. 

§ See the fourth chapter of *' The Caesars,'' reprinted in one of the volumes of 
De Quincey's collected works. 
I] Tacitus, Ann., 1. ii. 
Jan, — VOL. cxxvu. no. dv. e 
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Ben Jonson must have had Tacitus in his mind, and at his fingers' 
eiMb, when he was composinpr (literally composing, from Tacitus and 
ot^rs) the speech wherein Sejanus argoes, on the subject of aspiring 
candidates for, if not direct heirs to imperial power, wiiom popnlaiity is 
9p<nHng, or already has spoilt, that they, 



-with these hourly ticklings, grow so pleased, 



And wantonly conceited of themselves, 
As now, they stick not to believe they're snch 
As these do give them ont ; and would be thought 
More than competitors, immediate heirs. 
Whilst to their thirst of rule, they win the roat 
fThat's still the friend of novelty) with hope 
Of future freedom, which on every change 
That greedily, though emptily, expects. 
Csesar, 'tis age in all things breeds neglects, 
And princes that will keep old dignity 
Must not admit too youtbfal heirs stand by ; 
Not their own issue.* 

Sir Archibald Alison's portrait of the Prince Begent, in 1812, has 
remark inclusive, on his Royal Highnesses antecedents,— that " the 
jealousy which generally exists between the ruling sovereign and the heir- 
Opparent" had early brought him into close connexion with the leaders of 
the Whig party ; and that for nearly fifteen years Carlton House was the 
'' grand rendezvous of all the statesmen, wits, and beauties, whom 
jealousy of the reigning power had thrown into the arms of the Oppo- 
sition. '*f 

Power, at all times perilous, observes Hartley Coleridge, is trebly 
perilous in nonage ; — nor is the matter much mended if the exercise of 
authority be kept awhile in abeyance. The impatience to rule alone, he 
adds, must have an unfavourable influence on education, and he roust be 
of a '* weak spirit indeed who does not look on his tutor with something 
akin to dislike. Indulgence corrupts, severity exasperates; and flatterers 
are always at hand to forestal the favours of majority.'*;}; 

From Lord Hervey's Memoirs, the Marquis of Bristol, prior to their 
publication in 1848, cut out and burnt various passages, the contents of 
which he thought unfit to be ever revealed at all. As his lordship was 
careful to mark the place and extent of each excision, Mr. Wilson 
Croker, the editor, concluded from the context that they all bore reference 
to the feuds in the royal family. Lord Hervey's widow, the celebrated 
Mary Lepell, allowed several of her friends to scan parts of the Memoirs; 
and one of them. Lord Hailes, who in 1778 justly described them as 
*^ written with great freedom," hinted that whenever they appeared, the 
origin of the antipathy between George 11. and his eldest son would be 
<< revealed to posterity" — a promise which, however, would appear to have 
been annulled by the Marquis of Bristol's fire and steel. For, as the 
Quarterly Review observed at the time, it is probable that we have thus 
lost a clue to what certainly is a very perplexing mystery ; it being 
evident that the alienation between Prince Frederick and not only his 

* Seganus, Act 11. Sc. 2. 

f Alison, Hist, of Europe, vol. ix. ch. Ixiy. § 48. 

X Marginalia, II. 308. 
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'^Uher, but his mother, was strong and decided while he was yet in his 
«ar]y youth — years before he ever saw England ; and historical inquirers 
iroold now, the reviewer supposed, be more than ever puzzled, since 
Hervey's Memoirs showed that the father's animosity did go so far as to 
contemplate, if possible, Frederick's actual disinheritance: — an extra- 
vagance alleged by the Prince himself, or at his suggestion, in the 
scandalous mock fairy-tale of " Prince Titi," but not confirmed by any 
better authority* until the Memoirs in question came in, or came out, to 
corroborate the averment. 

Earl Stanhope seems to trace a main portion of the domestic bickerings 
to Frederick's resolve, after the paternal prohibition was passed, to remain 
&ithCul to hb engagement with the Princess Royal of Prussia, afterwards 
Margravine of Baireuth, and of late made very familiar to our reading 
public in Mr. Carlyle's Life of her brother, Frederick the Great. The 
" brutal temper of the king [of Prussia], who used to beat his daughter, 
and who wished to behead his son, and the personal antipathy between 
him and his cousin George II., finally broke off the negotiations. 

'' Prince Frederick, in as much despair as a lover can be who has never 
seen his mistress, sent from Hanover one La Motte as his agent, to assure 
the Queen of Prussia that he was determined, in spite of his father, still 
to conclude the marriage, and that he would set off in disguise for Berlin 
to execute his purpose. But the Queen, in an overflowing transport of 
delight, could not refrain from imparting the good news to the English 
envoy at her court. He, as was his duty, gave timely notice to his own ; 
the rash project was prevented ; and the headstrong Prince was sum- 
moned to England, where he arrived, to the great joy of the nation, in 

1728."t 

Already for more than a dozen years before that date had the famous 
Double-Marriage project between the royal houses of England and 
I^vssia been started and settled. And " little Fred (a florid milk-faced 
foolish kind of Boy)," as Mr. Carlyle " guesses," made presents to his 
little Prussian cousin, wrote bits of love-letters to her ; and all along 
afterwards fancied himself, and at length ardently enough became, ^' her 
Kttle lover and intended, — always rather a little fellow."J Mr. Carlyle's 
next mention of him is as George the First's *' Grandson Fred, now a 
young lout of eighteen ; leading an extremely dissolute life, they say, at 
Hanover ; and by no means the most beautifulof mortals" § to the eyes 
of Grandfather Greorge. Anon Mr. Carlyle comes across a curious story, 
huioirefort curieuxy about " one of Prince Fred's amourettes" — which 
story the historian forthwith, in the name of the whole human species, 
"sweeps into the cesspool." But he quotes the Duchess of Kendal pre- 
dicting that the Princess of Prussia will have a bad life of it with Fred. 
" A dissolute fellow he, not liked by the public."|| Whereas the style of 
ber Majesty of Prussia to the young lady her daughter used to be: He 
is a Prince, that Frederick, who has a good heart, and whose genius is 
very small. Rather ugly than handsome ; slightly out of shape even 
(tin peu contrefait). But provided you, Wilhelmina, have the com- 

* See Quarterly Review, vol. Ixxxii. pp. 501 »q. 
Mahon*8 Hist, of England, vol. ii. chap. xvii. 
Carlyle, Hist, of Frederick the Great, vol. i. book v. ch. L 
Ibid., ch. iv. H YoL ii. book vii. ch. ii. 

£2 
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sary persons and appliances, yoked wheeled vehicles and rolled off to the 
old unprovided Palace of St. Jameses, London, with his poor Wife in 
person! Unwarned, unprovided ;• where neverthelesa she was safely 
delivered that same night, — safely, as if hy miracle. The crisis might 
have taken her on the very highway : never was such an imprudence. 
Owing, I will believe, to Fred's sudden flurry in the unprovided moment, 
— unprovided, by reason of prior desuetudes and discouragements to 
speech, on Papa's side. A shade of malice there might also be. Papa 
doubts not it was malice aforethought all of it. ' Had the potential Heir 
of the British Nation gone to wreck, or been born on the highway, from 
my quarrels with this bad Fred, what a scrape had I been in I' thinks 
Papa, and is in a towering permanence of wrath ever since; the very 
Newspapers and coflPee-houses and populaces now all getting vocal 
with it. 

*' Papa, as it turned out, never more saw the face of Fred. Judicioos 
Mamma, Queen Caroline, could not help a visit, one visit to the poor 
young Mother, as soon as proper : coming out from the visit. Prince Fred 
obsequiously escorting her to her carriage, found a crowd of people and 
populace, in front of St. James's ; and there knelt down in the street, in 
nis fine silk breeches, careless of the mud, to ' beg a Mother's blessing,' 
and show what a son he was, he for his part, in this sad discrepancy that 
had risen ! Mamma threw a silent glance on him, containing volumes of 
mixed terror; drove off; and saw no more of Fred, she either. I fear, 
this kneeling in the mud tells against Prince Fred ; but in truth I do not 
know, nor even much care. What a noise in England about nothing st 
all ! — What a noisy Coimtry, your Prussian Majesty I Foolish * rising 
sun' not restrainable there by the setting or shining one ; oppositioa 
parties bowling him about among the constellations, like a very mad 
object!"* 

Prince Fred never saw father or mother again. She died within a 
month or two of that mud manifesto. The Prince survived her for some 
fourteen years. But George and Frederick, in all those long years, were 
to meet again no more. 

While Lord Hardwicke made it his earnest endeavour to reconcile King 
and Prince, Sir Robert Walpole, it is admitted, took the contrary coursOi 
and strove to keep open the breach, fearing lest liis own removal might 
be made one of the conditions of a family settlement.f He urged, that 
the King had now, after the accouchement insult, a decided advantage, 
by the Prince having put himself so much in the wrong ; which advan- 
tage ought not to be parted with : thus preventing the King's passion 
from cooling — an easy task, for, as Earl Stanhope sa^s, although 
Frederick's apologies were now so humble and numerous, that thej 
should, perhaps, have made some impression on the King, yet, as the son 
had been disrespectful and untoward, so the father continued harsh.} 
Walpole determined to strike while the iron was hot — the iron temper, 
just now at hissing heat, white heat, of his royal master ; wliom he there- 
fore advised, as it seems, himself drawing up the document in that master'f 

* Carlyle, Hist of Fredk. the Grt., voL ii. pp. 618 «gj. 
t Coxe's Mem. of Walpole, I. 539. 
% Mahon's Hist, of England, ch. xvU. 
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oame, to forward a message to the Prince in very violent terms. It was 
better^ Sir Robert said, ^ to take it short at first.' ^ We are told that the 
language was afiterwards greatly softened at Lord Hardwicke*s interposi- 
tion ; but it still remained sufficiently strong : it drew an angry picture 
of the Prince's conduct ; declared that the King would receive no reply ; 
and informed him» '* It is my pleasure that you leave St. James's with all 
your family." This message, signed by the King, was delivered to the 
Prince on the 10th of September. It being peremptory, Frederick re* 
tired from the palace, and took up his residence at Norfolk House, St 
James's-square, which immediately became the centre of all opposition 
and political intrigue. The King issued an order, that no persons who 
paid their court to the Prince and Princess should be admitted to his pre- 
sence ; and an official circular was sent to each of the foreign Ministers, 
containing the whole correspondence that had passed in this unfortunate 
transaction. 

^ Such," observes the noble historian, ^' was the public estrangement 
between George the Second and his son, nearly resembling in its par- 
ticulars the estrangement, twenty years before, between the same monarch 
and his father. A christening was the occasion of the first — a child-birth 
of the latter. In both cases was the heir-apparent commanded to quit 
the Royal palace; in both was the scandal trumpeted to all Europe 
through the foreign Ministers."* 

Yet, it is to be added, that amidst all this liberality of disclosures, there 
still, as in most domestic quarrels^ would appear to be some secrets that 
remain untold. Sir Robert Walpole informed the Chancellor of certain 
passages between the King and himself, and between the Queen and the 
Prince, "of too high and secret a nature" to be trusted to manuscript, 
but from which his lordship "found great reason to think, that this 
Unhappy difference between the King and Queen and his Royal High- 
ness turned upon some points of a more interesting and important nature 
than have hitherto appeared."! 

While Frederick was from that time forth a falling man as regards 
favour at Courts he gained no counterbalancing favour with that large 
portion of the public which loves to back any man of mark whom a Court 
delighteth to disfavour. Salient contrasts were drawn by Jacobite agents 
between the winning character of the Young Pretender and the pro- 
Xiounced unpopularity of his rival. Prince Frederick. Among the ad- 
'Vantages which Mr. Carte assumes the old Pretender to have secured 
fiuring the Session 1742-3, he reckons " the utter contempt into which 
f rioce Frederick is fallen;{: by his conduct at that time, so that nobody 

* Mahon, voL ii. pp. 206-7, 3rd ed. 

J Lord Hardwicke's Narrative. (Hardwicke Papers.) 
It is pleasant to record that Frcflerick showed some generosity of feeling to 
en adherents of the foiled Prince Charlie, in 1746. When the conduct of Lady 
IdEargaret, Sir Alex. Macdonald's wife, and the Earl of Eglinton's daughter, who 
«ided the fugitive Prince, on her being appealed to by tlie iicroic Flora, was much 
inveighed against at Court, and on one occasion elicited some such censure from 
the Princess of Wales, " And would not you, madam,'* interposed Frederick, with 
creditable warmth, " would not you in like circumstances have done the same? I 
hope^I am sure you would!" It is also said to have been at his intercession, that 
Flora Macdonald was released from the prison in London to which she had been 
conveyed, after a twelvemonth's confinement. — See Mahon, vol. iii. p. 315, and 
Quarterly JUvieWf No. xxriiL p. 330. 
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for the future will have any recourse to him or dependence upon him."* 
And though Mr. Carte writes of prejudice prepense, as a partisan should, 
the opinion he records is ratified in the main hy writers entirely of opposite 
camps, entirely free from his prejudices, if not from others of their own. 
Moderate and impartial Lord Mahon, describing the low pitch the Oppo* 
Bition had sunk to, alike in reputation and in numbers, midway in the 
eighteenth century, observes that although nominally it had for its chief 
the Prince of Wales, its influence was in truth confined to a narrow circle 
of friends ; ** for so weak and fickle had been his conduct to all parties, 
that even the near approach of a throne could not make him an object of 
respeot."t Lord Brougham ironically styles him 'Hhat very honest and 
sincere character, Frederick Prince of Wales — a man who, even in those 
times of falsehood, in all its ramifications of intrigue and job, stood 
unrivalled in the prevailing arts of his age."^ Burke's latest, and 
singularly florid biographer, pronounces Frederick to have "deserved, 
even less than his royal father, the devoted loyalty of a high-minded and 
patriotic people. It has been the custom to ascribe all good qualities to 
a Prince of Wales ; yet flattery itself found it hard to say that Prince 
Frederick possessed a single virtue."§ 

Nor should Fred's father or mother be applied to for a character for 
him, by any who might wish him well, or indulge a sneaking compassion 
for so friendless a Highness. It stands on record, damning to all parties, 
that the King would ask the Queen ** if the beast was his son," and that 
while her Majesty affirmed his paternity, she would add, *' My dear first- 
bom is the greatest ass, and the greatest liar, and the greatest canaille, 
and the greatest beast in the whole world, and I most heartily wish he 
was out of it."!! One would fain believe that the stories of her implacable 
aversion to him, as expressed on her very death- bed, were malignant 
fiction rather than malignant truth — the most heartlessly malevolent of 
fabrications rather than the most unseasonably malevolent of facts. 



♦ Mr. Carte (in the Stuart Papers) to " King" James, May 4, 1743. 

t Mahon, vol. iv. ch. xxxi. X Edinburgh Rtview^ vol. Ixxvii. p. 456. 

Mack night's Life of Burke, vol. i. p. 42. 

Lord Hervey's Memoirs, IL 472. 
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DAMON AND PYTHIAS. 

by carl bernhakd, autholl of "cousin ohl." 

From the Danish. By Mrs. Bushby. 

In the so-called good old times, when o^rown-up people could sometimes 
*^^ childish — now-a-days even children themselves are above such infirmities 
^in these good old times one often heard a ballad, a favourite song, 
^■lich was as common as the lively popular airs that are now repeated 
J^^^htly at the casinos ; but these old songs were by no means lively, for 
^'^v^Iy music was not then in vogue; the songs were almost all senti- 
^*^«ntal. There was one ditty about " Friendship, Hope, and Love," in 
^^ich love was depicted as " light red," and of which I can now remem- 
'^r but two lines. It was very generally sung : 

Friendship rarely doth abound, 
Tell me where it can be found ! 

Yes, where can it be found? All mankind seek for it; every one wishes 
to have a friend. Most people believe, for a time, that they have found 
one, but when the friendship comes to be tested, it disappears, and they 
discover their mistake. Why does it disappear ? Who knows why ? 
But that it does most frequently disappear is quite certain. 

Formerly, even in the grey olden times, long before anybody thought 
about friendship being violated, they must have had hard work enough to 
find the genuine article, else there would not surely have been such a fuss 
made about the three classical pairs of friends whose names we have all 
learned by heart — Damon and Pythias, Orestes and Pylades, Euryalus 
and Nisus — all of whom were never distinguished for anything, as far as 
I have been able to discover, except that they lived as friends, and ulti- 
mately died as friends. 

It is surprising enough that, whilst every one understands the words 
a friend in a good sense, there should be some little hesitation about the 
exact meaning of a good friend, and that the more eulogising and con- 
firmatory adjectives are added to it, the less respect it should inspire, until 
a real good old friend has become almost synonymous with a stupid old 
blockhead, or a cunning old rogue. If one were only to hear the follow* 
ing disjointed words of a conversation, ** Oh yes, he is a good friend 
enough," nine out of ten would indubitably fancy that the speakers were 
alluding to some matter in which one party had been taken in, and would 
think that what had happened manifested the credulity of that saying, in 
>¥hich all the ten firmly believe, " Save me from my friends, and I will save 
myself from my enemies !" Undeniably, there is some truth in this sentence, 
and however little there may be, it is sad that one must admit there is 
any at all. 

One of my but I may be misconstrued myself if I say one of my 

good friends ; I shall therefore, for the present, confine myself to calling 
nira a worthy acquaintance of mine — had, from his earliest childhood, 
been an enthusiastic worshipper of friendship. Nothing more natural, for 
friendship is so inherent a feeling in the breast of every human being, of 
dther sex, that it is a desire of the soul, which it strives to realise even 
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before it thinks of love. Tlis predilection for friendship was, it may be 
said, born with him, as people may be born with a propensity for stealing 
or drunkenness; and when he was not more than four years of age, and 
his grown-up relatives would have it that his little cousin should be his 
" little wife" — for big people are always too ready to begin putting non- 
sense into the heads of children — he used to get angry, and declare that 
she should not be his wife, but his friend. 

And when he had grown older, and had commenced his classical studies, 
he raved about being a Damon to some Pythias. He was an excellent 
lad, cheerful, good natured, good looking, and by no means deficient la 
talent ; in short, he was in all respects a steady schoolboy, but perhaps 
be carried a little too far his ideas about friendMhip. He had not, how- 
ever, then attached himself to any one individual among his companions ; 
he was on good terms with them all, while he thirsted after one, only one 
true friend, as a celebrated author is known to have wished but one reader^ 
but that one to be capable of understanding him thoroughly. 

I withhold his name, for he is now in so conspicuous a station that 
many of my readers must know him, and it would, perhaps, annoy him 
to see his name in print, for he is one of those folks who have an old- 
fashioned dislike to what they call ^' appearing in print ;" that is to say, 
being named publicly. I shall designate him by one of his first uameSi 
which he used in his boyish years — viz. Mikkel ; it is an ugly name, bat 
he is not to blame for that, since his opinion about it was not asked. 
When he was christened, his parents had him called after a rich old uncl% 
who, the good people thought, might, on that account, at a future day, 
leave him a large legacy. It is a bad custom to make innocent chiidroa 
suffer for their parents' bad taste in choosing names, and to inflict on 
them ill-sounding family names, either because these had been chosen by 
a generation who had queer notions, or from selfishness, and from specu- 
lation, as in the case in question. Mikkel was grown up, and had under- 
gone much jeering on account of his frightful name, but his uncle did 
not leave him a stiver! It was a shameful trick — a positive fraud, the 
parents natui*ally thought. No one can blame Mikkel because he would 
no longer put up with the disagreeable appellation, especially as it had 
come to his ears that a young girl had given her suitor a basket solely 
on account of his name. She said, ^' he had such a shockingly ugly name^ 
that she never could bring herself to say, my sweet Morten. Dear no! 
the sound made her shudder, and one really must be able to say sweet to 
one's lover." Morten and Mikkel are much on a par. He renounced, 
therefore, the name of the ungrateful uncle, and selected for the future 
one of the high-sounding names which had also been bestowed on him 
at his baptism, like that shoemaker's son who was christened Jens 
Napoleon Petersen. Nevertheless, I should prefer to call him Damon, 
that savouring more of the anonymous, and this I will do with the per- 
mission of my kind readers. 

When he and I went to scliool together we got on very well, and were 
on good terms ; but no sworn and patented friendship took place between 
us. It happened one day, as we were walking together outside of one of 
the gates of the town, on a Friday, and he was lost in his Damon-Pythias 
dreams, which went in at one of my ears and out at the other, we met a 
ichool companion, who was crying as he came out of a house. The goodp 
heurted Damoa stopped him^ and asked what was the cause of his distresi^ 
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id we were informed that our comrade had been visiting a good friend. 
amon could not see that there was any cause for howling about this ; 
* would have been glad enough to have been in his place. Yes, but our un- 
ck J school companion had received a sound drubbing from his good friend, 
id from some of the latter's good friends, because he would not be always 
leir horse, and drag them in the little carriage ; he wished to take his 
't: «jrn to go inside of it, at least for once, but they abused him like a pick- 
X>ocket, and beat him; this was always the way he was served, and it was 
^ great shame, for he had liked his friend so much ; but now he would 
<^Ave nothing more to do with him. And when he had told him that he 
'^vas going to break with him, the fellow had thumped him well, and 
"^ajmed him out of doors, and it was almost dinner-time, and now he had 

x^o friend and he would get no dinner ! 

The soft-hearted Damon offered him forthwith his friendship and a 

c^inner; the boy went home with him to his parents* house, where he 

coined, and immediately afterwards staunch brotherhood was sworn, and 

't^he empty place in Damon's heart was filled up ! • Fate had granted his 

^^fvieh, and he had providentially found a friend ! 

Mikkel was a happy boy ; he had now truly become Damon, and the 
other was Pythias. It was a strong friendship, whose not few thome 
seemed to Damon like so many roses. He had to thrash his companion's 
former friend, and fight all that friend's chums, in order to revenge his 
X^ythias, and prove their misconduct to him ; and he got many a bruise, 
mod many a torn jacket in these battles, which merged into a long, last- 
ing war — a war he had to sustain alone, for Pythias stood aloof. He had 
tio write all his friend's exercises, and prompt him every day in his lessons, 
^which Pythias, trusting to Damon's friendship, had neglected to learn, 
And this cost the latter many a scold from the master, who had observed 
it. But if ever he happened to require the least help himself, he g^t 
iKone, for Pythias was incapable of giving it. Damon not only shared all 
the nice things he had with his friend, but he often gave him the largest 
portion, and, indeed, sometimes the whole ; but he never got anything 
in return. Pythias took care to eat all his good things by himself ; bat 
I>amon never dreamed of finding fault with this ; he was pleased and proud 
of being able to make various useful presents to his friend, and loved him 
the better for it. Thus passed the whole of his school-days ; and in con- 
sequence of this sworn friendship the two were called by all the boys 
Damon and Pythias. 

They were at length to separate, and each to go his own way. " I am 
sorry I am obliged to part with you, I shall miss you very much," said 
Pythias, when the farewell moment came. 

*' I don't know how I shall exist without you," said Damon. ^' I am 
traly wretched!" 

They agreed to write to each other often. Damon did write letter after 
letter, but never received an answer; that grieved him extremely. Ue 
was taken ill about six months afterwards, but I will not say that it was 
disappointed friendship that made him ill ; he had caught an epidemic 
which was raging then, and had a long illness. Though Pythias knew 
this, he had never oiiee inquired for his school friend. As soon as he 
could hold a pen, Damon wrote to him over and over again — no reply ! 
Then he buried his friendship in his silent, faithful breast, until at laot it 
di«d, long after it had been buried. 
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and the dog imposed upon him in his canine fashion, exactly as the 
schoolboy and the student had imposed on him formerly in their human 
fashion. 

Damon had had many disagreeables to encounter latterly. One day 
he came home very much fretted, with his head full of some tiresome 
business papers, which absolutely required his immediate attention. He 
patted his favourite, spoke to him as to a friend who could understand 
him, complained to Hector of the provoking chief of the department who 
had annoyed him, and Hector fixed on him a thoughtful look ; it was as 
if the dog had comprehended how hard it is to be annoyed. This did his 
heart good ; he recovered his spirits, and began to work away vigorously at 
the papers he had brought home with him. But Hector got angry at 
finding himself neglected, and also he wanted to go out to walk. '^ No, 
my friend, it is impossible — don't disturb me — down, down — there is no 
time for walking just now !" The dog became importunate, and was 
patted and dismissed; he then became obsthiate, and laid his clumsy paw 
upon the table, so that the inkstand was upset over the numerous half- 
finished papers. For that he got a slap ; he became enraged, and tried to 
drag his master off of his chair; Damon kicked him away, expecting 
that he would then be quiet, but it made him worse, and he rushed upon 
him. Damon also got angpry ; he seized the ruler, and struck Hector 
with it, who, however, dragged the chair from under him with his teeth 
and paws. The one swore, the other growled ; it was, certes, anything 
but friendship that was displayed in this scene, which collected all the 
inhabitants of the house on the outside of Damon's door, in terror at this 
unusual dog-fight. 

I arrived at that moment, having come to speak to Damon on some 
business. It was an awful plight in which I found him : excited, bitten, 
and with his clothes torn ; whilst the dog stood snarling over the broken 
chair, with a brutal, triumphant look, flashing eyes, and teeth set. It was 
evident that he knew he was the master there, and he looked with any- 
thing but a friendly expression at the subdued Damon. 

*' And this illusion has fled also !" he said to me, when we had taken 
up the overturned chair, and gathered together the scattered and ink- 
stained papers. 

^' And thou also, Brutus !" he exclaimed, with a comical degree of 
gravity, and a melancholy glance at the sullen-looking dog. 

'* The bestia bruta !" said I. ** This comes of choosing four-footed 
friends." And I seized the opportunity of bestowing upon him a lecture 
about his animal mania, which had made him quite an oddity, and had 
withdrawn him from the society of rational beings. Shame, suffering, and 
anger brought him over to my way of thinking ; he made a threatening 
gesture towards Hector, who instantly rose up and showed his teeth ; he 
was evidently ready to renew the battle at any moment. It was really 
too absurd. 

Afiter a great deal of persuasion, I prevailed on Damon to go home 
with me, and conclude that uncomfortable evening among my family 
circle. Before we left his lodgings, I privately requested the landlord to 
have Hector removed to an inn, where he could be tied up till the next 
day, when I should come to say what was to be done with him. 

The evening passed off tolerably well ; it succeeded in dissipating hk 
chagrin. I accompanied him home towards midnight, and before I left 
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him I had obtained his permission to send Hector into the country, to a 
relation of mine, -where he would he well treated and be useful as a 
ehained dog, for Damon himself perceived that he could not be made a 
Mend of, and that he was too ill tempered and dangerous to be allowed 
to go about loose. And thus was Pythias the third, the four-footed, 
deposed. 

It was very strange that though lie wanted sadly to have his Pythias's 

eac^e refilled, he never made the slightest overture to me to occupy it. 
evertheless, we were very intimate. He often visited me, and found 
pleasure in the society of my family, and more especially in that of a 
young girl, who was a frequent guest at my house, and who was both 
pretty and good, though, perhaps, being a country girl, she wanted a little 
of that finer polish which can only be acquired in the capital. 

X have no doubt it was her being so open, straightforward, unsophisti- 
cated, and natural, that charmed him with her ; oddly enough, love was 
never mentioned by either of them ; they always spoke of friendship alone, 
op to the very day of their betrothal. And, mdeed, after they were 
betrothed there was no change in their manners to each other. I never 
saw him show her any of the usual little attentions, or bestow on her any 
of the little endearments so common during this period; he always spoke 
to her as if she had been a male friend ; it seemed as if he could not 
perceive that she belonged to womankind. 

This engagement delighted us all, especially my sensible wife, who 
^gured a peaceful friture for them, a life devoid of passion's storms, calm 
tnd even, and rendered comfortable by a competence sufficient for all their 
^ants, though it could not be called a fortune, according to the common 
^ceptation of the word. 

The damsel's parents gladly gave their consent, and as Damon very 
justly considered a long engagement a wearisome affair, before six months 
had passed they were man and wife. 

The young girl was certainly a sweet pretty bride, and T really cannot 
imagine how Damon could be satisfied with calling her '^ my friend," as 
he led her from the altar ; and I was still more surprised next day to find 
that she had already begun to look after her household matters. There 
was nothing to be found fault with in this, to be sure, and neither of them 
seemed to think this out of the usual way. The young couple appeared 
to be quite happy, and it was to be supposed that Damon's heart had at 
last found its haven of rest. He had his young wife, all went as she 
wished, and his house was, therefore, a pleasant one ; it was evident that 
it was under the care of a good and kind spirit. 

I have observed that there is one thing which is a stumbling-block in 
almost all young manages — that is, the continued intimacy, after mar- 
riage, of the husband's young men friends. Most young wives seem to 
think that they must keep a watchful eye upon these friends, and quietly 
strive to put an end to their baneful influence over the husband ; for they 
suppose that these former companions will withdraw his thoughts from 
the sanctity of domestic life and lead him into naughty ways. These 
suspicions seem to be deeply rooted in the minds of newly-married 
women. I sincerely believe they are suggested by young wives, who 
ought to know better by experience, and might have perceived that their 
husbands' earlier associates would, in general, be glad to be received as 
members of the family circle. The wives imagine that their dominion is 
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insecure so long as these suspicious persons are on board ; they think that 
when such is the case the ship of matrimony may be at any moment 
upset, or stranded on unknown shores, that they must steer with a skilful 
hand, and that they cannot be safe until they have had the husbands' 
early friends cast overboard. I can assert this from experience, for ] 
have myself been cast overboard more than once on account of such 
groundless suspicions. 

But a house can hardly be without visitors, and what is more natural 
than that these should consist of the young wife's friends and connexions? 
She believes she can depend upon them ; she is accustomed to them ; she 
likes to display to them her notable housekeeping; it is so very natural, 
and therefore one generally sees the husband's friends and relations by 
degrees supplanted by those of the wife. 

Damon's wife, however, was not obliged to manoeuvre at all to get rid 
of his especial friends, for, with the exception of myself, who had my own 
house, and was already a sedate and discreet person, he never invited a 
single old associate. It was not necessary for her to throw any one 
overboard to make room for her friends and relations ; these were self* 
elected intimates at Mikkel's house, and all went on well there. 

There was one of her cousins in particular to whom Damon soon at- 
taclied himself. He was a young man who had exactly the qualities 
which were wanting in Damon. He was, among other things, witty, 
lively, amusing; he was at all times ready for anything, and knew how 
to make the best of everything. Damon soon found that he could not 
do without him, and he became a daily guest at his house, which there 
was nothing in the way of business to prevent his being, as he lived in a 
state of il dolcefar niente, waiting until some good appointment might 
offer itself, which might suit a person of his talents and pretensions. 

Before the expiration of a year, I observed that by degrees a change 
had taken place in their relative positions. Damon had this time nearly 
undermined his own happiness. His old Pythias folly had awoke again 
in him, almost without hb being conscious of it. His interest in his 
young wife was actually cast into the shade by his friendship for her 
cousin, who had become Pythias the fourth. She discovered at length 
that she was quite set aside, and was jealous of this neglect ; at the same 
time she grew more and more intimate with her cousin, whose lively 
conversation pleased her. That he had fallen in love with his young 
cousin 1 will not assert, but he paid her at times such marked attention, 
that I often thought this was the only reasonable inference to be drawn 
from his conduct ; at other times, there was so much levity and careless- 
ness in iiis manners, so much flightiness in his way of talking, that I felt 
myself compelled to discard the supposition. Certain it is, however, 
that he was always hovering around her ; that her reputation might run 
the risk of being injured by his demeanour towards her, and that dan- 
gerous consequences really might arise from their being so much together 
in the intimacy of daily life, yet — who was to blame except Damon? 

With his accustomed blindness, the husband could not see anything of 
this ; he made quite sure that it was entirely for his sake that the young 
man played chess, talked politics, smoked tobacco, and went out to walk 
or to fish whenever Damon wished to go. In order that they might 
manage to be still more together, he had prevailed upon the cousin ta 
come out and stay with him at a country-house he had hired at a few 
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lailes from town, where they had plenty of room. This invitation was 
g^ven much against the wishes of his wife, wlio had tried to prevent it, 
but she had consented to it when she found that Damon had set his 
heart on it. He said, jestingly, that he could not do without some male 
sooiety, and a trio would be pleasant in their pastoral life. In this trio 
he himself voluntarily assigned the second part to the cousin, while he 
took the third to himself. 

3)amon, however, was a little changed ; he felt no longer inclined to 
be quite so subservient in his friendship as he had formerly been with his 
t^ro and his four-footed friends. By degrees, a desire had crept into his 
ittitid to take his revenge, and for once become himself the domineering 
P&rty. He began to be somewhat importunate in his claims on the time 
a>ud companionship of the cousin, who, on his side, showed decided 
ByTnptoms of wishing to emancipate himself, especially from the tiresome 
&nd frequent fishing expeditions to the neighbouring lake ; but fishing 
Was perhaps Damon's greatest pleasure, especially when he had the 
Company of a good friend. Damon was annoyed that the cousin had 
Several times latterly excused himself from accompanying him, and, not 
caring to go alone, he had been obliged to relinquish his favourite amuse- 
ment. One day — it was too bad— on a beautiful evening in the very 
height of summer, he refused to go fishing when there could be no 
earthly reason for his doing so— none that Damon could discover, except 
that he preferred to parade up and down the alley of linden-trees at the 
other end of the garden with his wife — while he himself sat at the top 
of the stone stairs, and fretted until he was quite out of humour. He 
could see that they spoke eagerly to each other, and laughed, and amused 
themselves, while he was wearymg himself ; and neither of them seemed 
to be thinking of him or his ennui. What were they going to do now ? 
So ! They were actually setting off to walk in the very direction of tlie 
lake, where he would so gladly have gone to fish ; but Uien^ it was too far 
to go, forsooth ! — now, they could go notwithstanding the distance. It 
was almost like defying him; that was probably the cousin's intention. 

A disagreeable light seemed to dawn on his mind. And when this 
operation first begins to take place, a man is apt to fancy more than he 
has valid grounds for supposing. And this was the case with Damon. 

In an exceedingly unpleasant state of mind, he returned to the usual 
litting-room in search of some employment to make time pass less heavily. 
Hie comfortable room spoke volumes to his excited mind, with its quiet 
&nd peace. It was arranged by his wife's taste, everything bore witness 
ia her favour. There stood her work-table, there lay her work, the half- 
finished embroidery which she was preparing for his birthday, and at 
which he therefore avoided looking. Upon a table close by hers lay the 
Cousin's portfolios and drawing materials. There was no necessity for 
the tables being so near each other, and he pushed the table with the 
drawings a little away from the work-table. The young man certainly 
dad talents-there were comical sketches, and little landscapes, thrown off 
as illustrations of poems, not without genius ; he thought he would just 
look into the portfolios, when, in opening one of them, a sheet of paper, 
^ith pencil drawings, slipped out of it. What were these ? He must 
«ee. They were a whole row of caricatures, in doing which the cousin 
excelled. There was a man with hb nightcap on, evidently asleep and 
Jan, — TOL. cxxvii. no. dv. f 
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snoring ; a man with a pipe in his month, half asleep over a fishing-rod; 
a man half asleep over a chess-board ; a man half asleep over a Berlin 
newspaper ; and lastlj, a man half asleep over his tobacco-pipe, while his 
pretty young wife seemed dreaming orer the work she had m her hand. 
Of what was she dreaming while he was dosing ? This question foroed 
itself upon liim. The sleepy-headed man was no other than himself 
caricatured in the most laughable manner; the young wife might have 
been taken from nature : it was a charming likeness. Damon sat as if he 
had £dlen from the skies, with die sheet of paper in his hand; he could 
scarcel J conceive die ingratitude which had suggested these sketches, or 
the barefaced impudence of leaving them in an open portfolio, in his own 
daily sitting-room, where any one might see them — not only himself and 
his wife, but his guests and his servants also. 

Fate brought me to him for a second time at a critical moment. I 
came accidentally to pay him a visit, and found him somewhat in the same 
state as on the evening Hector had been doing battle with him. I entered 
into his angry feelings, but nevertheless could hardly refrain from burst- 
ing into a fit of laughter at the exceedingly impertinent, but very droll 
drawings. We had a serious conversation on the position in which he 
was placed ; with great difficulty I brought him, at length, to perceive 
that much of the luame rested with himself^ and that his young wife had 
nothing to reproach herself with. I combated his assertion that she must 
have been cognisant of the existence of these caricatures, and must have 
sat for the likeness of herself; and I even went so far as to promise to 
prove to him her ignorance of the drawings, though I did not know how 
that was to be effected without occasioning a scene—- and I had the 
greatest horror of scenes. 

We had a long conversation, we two, for the wife and the cousin re- 
mained a good while absent — longer than I thought was exactly right» 
especially as it was getting late ; but Damon did not seem to think about 
it ; he was engaged in speculating on the theme I had sugg^ted for his 
consideration — namely, that a husband who never makes the slightest 
effort to find amusement for his young wife, but, without the least 
compunction, leaves her to solitude or weariness, has himself to blame if 
another succeeds in interesting and amusing her. It is this unfortunate 
transition from the devoted assiduity of the days of courtship, to the 
sleepy security of married life, that so often undermines love, and renders 
the heart empty ; and nature has decreed that a woman's heart can never 
remain long perfecdy vacant. 

At last the truants returned. It was evident that the lady, at least, 
felt it was not quite right to have stayed out till so long after the usual 
hour for tea ; she bustled about to get the tea ready, and was very 
attentive in helping us to it. Damon maintained a grave silence, and I 
felt somewhat embarrassed ; the cousin alone seemed quite at his ease^ 
and not at all g^ne ; I could not make out whether this was nature or 
art. Perhaps it was politic to af^ar as if he had no idea that there could 
be any cause for animadversion on account of their unusually long walk. 
My confidence in her began to waver a little, whilst my anger at him 
increased. 

After tea the conversation fell, by mere acddent, on portrait-painting. 
It was the lady who brought the subject forward, by speaking of the 
picture of a female which she had observed in passing, hanging like a 
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aign, over the open dopr of a garden. Nothing could have been more 
il propos. I haatenied to ask the young wife if she had ever had her 
likeness taken. No, she never had, and she never intended to have it 
taken, for she could not bear the idea that any one should sit down and 
stare at her. The cousin declared this was a silly objection, and ap- 
pealed to me if he were not right. 

'' Oh ! that is becauBe he wants to make a sketch of me himself,*' she 
said, in rather a hurried manner; '* he has often begged me to pernait 
i^ but I won't do 90,^^ 

The cousin remarked that there was no question of permission, only 
of complaisance ; if he chose to make a portrait of her he could do it 
^without asking her leave ; he could take her likeness without her know- 
ing' anything about it ; he could do it from memory. His cousin laughed 
at these assertbns, and laughed so naturally, that I felt quite convinced 
I was right about her. Damon, on the contrary, looked more and more 
diatreseed as this conversation proceeded ; it was quite apparent to me 
that he was miserable, and in a painful state of doubt, and I had pro- 
mised him a proof of his wife's innocence. Without uttering a word, I 
laid bold of a comer of the paper on which were the treacherous drawl uga, 
drevr it out of the portfolio, and handed it to her. I admit that this was 
yfery hard on the cousin, but why should I spare the young jackanapes, 
from whom no mercy for others was to be expected, as his caricatures 
showed plainly enough ? 

She evidently did not know what I meant by showing the drawings 
to her, or what she was to do with them. On the first glance at the 
paper she seemed about to burst into a fit of laughter, and no one who 
had seen these capital caricatures of Damon could have blamed the 
chihl of nature for doing so. But, on the second look, her eye had had 
time to run over the whole sheet, and she had beheld her own likeness ; 
the contrast was too glaring, and there now did not linger the slightest 
trace of a smile on her countenance. She blushed crimson, threw the 
sketches far away from her, as if they had burned her hand, which, for a 
short time^ she placed over her eyes, as one does when suddenly coming 
to the brink of s precipice. And her womanly tact had assuredly told 
her that such had been her position. It was a moment for a painter of 
scenes from domestic life to have taken a sketch. In the background 
were the open doors leading from the pretty sitting-room to the garden, 
^hose trees seemed drawn on the clear evening skies in their full beauty. 
On the sofift sat a man, i^parently vezy unhappy, with his cheek resting 
on bis hand, and a look expressive of the deepest anxiety fixed upon a 
^^ung woman, whose guiltless countenance rivalled the glow of the 
evening sky ; whose whole bearing evinced mingled anger and humility, 
innocence and embarrassment, while her eyes were riveted on the paper 
ahe had cast from her, which had revealed to her one of the dark shades 
of life. At a little distance from her stood a grave- looking man, whose 
Cace expressed perfect confidence in, and esteem for, the young wife ; he 
Btood as if he wished to inspire her with courage to follow the dictates 
of her own heart. And nearest the door leading to the entrance-hall 
Bst a young gentleman, whose assured, careless deportment formed a 
strong contrast to his perplexed and irresolute glances ; no one could 
lutve doubted that he was the cause of the dismal mood which had seized 
upon all the lest of the party, and that he was aware of this himselL 

f2 
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But it was only for a few short moments that the young wife stood a 
described. Presently, she looked up fearlessly, although tears wer 
streaming down her cheeks ; without vouchsafing a single glance to th 
young gentleman, she swept past him, threw her arms round her hus 
band's neck, and sank, weeping, by his side on the sofa. And Uu 
charming, natural act found a response in his heart ; he flung his an 
round her waist, and pressed her to his breast. It was a dumb and ye 
an eloquent scene ! 

The friend and the cousin were now de trop. I made a sign to him 
and he left the room with me, without the others appearing to notio 
our departure. 

It was rather an embarrassing situation in which we two found our 
selves placed as we walked along the high road together. But as I havi 
always considered tliat " honesty is the best policy," I did not, on thi 
occasion, depart from my general rule. I began by telling him franki 
that the ingratitude which he had displayed towards my friend, who wa 
also his friend, and his cousin's husband, by caricaturing him so i1 
naturedly, and his hardihood in leaving the drawings in an open portfoH 
in a sittmg-room common to all the family, as if he wished them to b 
seen by at least one member of it, had convinced me that his remainin] 
in that house would be productive of unhappiness to his hosts, and woul 
be disag^eable to all parties. It was Damon himself, who, by accident 
had found the caricatures. It was impossible, of course, that he coul< 
pass them over in silence, and their discovery might have caused an ex 
tremely unpleasant scene. I had sought to avoid this, as I knew that n 
ei[planation or apology could have been accepted; in fact, none satii 
factorily could have been offered. I pointed out to the young mai 
that it was not likely his intercourse with the family could be renewed 
that it would be necessary for him to determine what he was to do wit) 
himself for the future, as he could no longer reckon on their kindness. 

** Soft and fair goes far," says the proverb, and its truth was show 
here. My words were taken in good part ; the cousin and I continue 
to walk back and forwards on the high road half the night. He accora 
panied me at length to town, and then there was notning for it — if h 
were to have a roof over his head at all — but to g^ve him a bed at m; 
house. We laid our heads together to think of what could be done t 
procure a situation for him, which might give him some profitable en 
ployment for the present, and some prospect of advantage for the future 
and at last we both agreed that he had better look after an appointmen 
in one of the provincial towns, which had just become vacant, and in th 
disposal of which I had some influence. Security, however, to a certai 
small extent, would be required, but I would help him to obtain this, 
was quite certain, I said, that if I asked Damon, he would be his securit] 
for he had a most amiable and forgiving temper. I wished Damon t 
have this satisfaction, and the cousin this humiliation ; that should be hi 
only punishment. I am now inclined to believe, however, that he foun 
the punishment tolerably light, and bore it with great equanimity, noi 
withstanding that he vapoured a gi-eat deal about obligation, mortificf 
tioD, contrition, &c. &c. 

To cut a long story short, the plan we had hit upon that night wi 
carried out. The cousin went to the country town and obtained tli 
aituation, Damon became his security, and was not sorry to hare this littl 
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venge upon him. And his young wife, who, through my indiscretion, 
<)UDd out afterwards what Damon had done, was quite overcome by her 
U8band*8 generosity, and thouglit more of him than ever. A man is 
ever sorry that his wife should entertain the belief that he is generous 
d noble minded ; that raises him much more in her estimation than if 
e gave her occasion for the vain satisfaction of admiring his wit. That, 
ertainly, Damon's wife had no opportunity of doing, for he possessed 
either wit nor genius, but he was a good, kind-hearted person. Their 
arried life, which had been so nearly rendered unhappy, after the cloud 
hove referred to had cleared off, glided on in a calm and even tenor, 
nothing occurred to disturb their serenity. 
But man is his own worst enemy, an old philosopher has said, and not 
ithout truth. Before twelve months had expired Damon's old whim 
^Isad revived; he longed again for a ^end, and began to lament that he 
luad no one to whom he might speak on many subjects on which he 
^K>uld not converse with his wife. 

*' To speak the honest truth," he said to me one day, ^* I miss my 
^^vife's cousin exceedingly. He was a pleasant, sociable young man as 
C90uld be, and I really do believe that we did him injustice— at least as 
#ar as my wife was concerned — and that she never would have troubled 
lierself about him if he had remained in our house till doomsday. I 
veaily do miss him often." 

I opened my eyes in amazement at hearing this speech. But he was 
in earnest. Notwithstanding his domestic comforts, and all his previous 

unfortunate experience, he longed for his phantom, his patented 

firiend, his Pythias the fifth ! The old fixed idea was again in the as- 
cendant ! His folly almost made me ill, but it also made me very angry, 
and this time I did not let him off easily. I remonstrated with him on 
the injustice with which he had during his whole life treated me, who 
liad always been his true friend, a fact which no one could deny, though 
be had scarcely considered me as such, while he liad run up friendship 
after friendship with a set of worthless creatures. His Pythias-fancy 
was a positive frenzy with him, approaching to insanity. But he had 
sever had the least idea of what ^iendship really was. And as he was 
ignorant of it, I would tell him that friendship is the reward of affection, 
and it is not to be found in the street, like acquaintances, the mere result 
of chance. But what had he gained by his various friendships ? Had 
tfaey not been for a long time a wretched slavery, and in the last instance 
an equally wretched attempt at governing ? The absurdity had merged 
at length into a perfect monomania, which deserved no mercy, for it had 
nearly made his poor wife thoroughly unhappy. If he could not give up 
the indulgence of this caprice, I advised him to engage a Pythias by the 
month for certain stipulated wages; some poor devil whom he could 
order to go with him to fish, or sit down to a chess-board whenever he 
pleased, for he required no other companion. Such an arrangement 
would be very convenient, because he could dismiss the hired Pythias 
when he pleased without further ado. As to myself, I said, I should 
continue to visit at his house only on his wife's account, for, as she was 
to be so neglected by him, she might require in her isolation the occa- 
sional society of a sincere friend. I should not come any longer for his 
sake, as he had shown me plainly enough how little he cared, or had ever 
cared, for me. 
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Damon was quite dumbfotinded at the warmth with which I spoke, 
and at the nnvamiflhed tmths with which I overwhelmed him ; his con- 
science must have told him that my accusations were not without foun- 
dation. He gave in, and concord was restored between us upon the 
condition that, for the future, he should renounce all search af^ his 
Pythias puppets. It was further resolved that the pacification should be 
^' firm and lasting," as it is called in all treaties of peace. 

I had been two or three months travelling abroad, when I received a 
letter from Damon, giving me to understand that an event was expected 
in his house, which was looked forward to with much pleasure. I was 
delighted to hear it, hoping that it would add so much to the happiness 
of my friends in the future. At length, to my joy, came another letter, 
announcing the birth of a son, his exact image, and he was so expansive 
in his descriptions of the little stranger, whom he seemed to look upon 
as a prodigy, that he scarcely left himself room to mention his wife. 

As soon as I returned home, I went to see him, and found him, like a 
fond papa, in the nursery, where he was pacing up and down, holding a 
monologue about the boy's education and future prospects. The young 
mother was sitting on the sola with that languid, touching expression of 
heartfelt joy, which is so becoming to young mothers, and with a dreamy 
look, as if she, too, were beholding in her mind's eye the future for her 
child, and in thought were bestowing on bini the cherub form more meet 
for an angel than a child of mortality. I congratulated them both with 
all my heart. Damon lifted his ^ exact image" from the cradle, raised 
the infant high in the air, and exclaimed with pleasure and pride : 

** See here ! here is my new-bom friend — my rightful Pythias!" 

I could not help smiling at this truly unexpected outburst. What 
obstinacy ! 

The young mother held out her arms, and cried : ^* Oh, give him to me 
—-give me my child, my own little man, my darling !" 

And when the infant was placed in her arms she caressed him with 
that tenderness which only a mother can show. 

**My Pythias! — My darling!" They had both spoken from their 
hearts, and found the word which made them happiest 

When the boy was to be christened, the mother proposed that he 
should be named Charles, and the father that he should also be called 
Pythias. Charles was after me ; Pythias was after him, the other — the 
phantom. I could not refrain from whispering to Damon, if it would 
not be well to have the child also christened " the fifth." He laughed, 
and pushed me so, that I had nearly gone head-foremost into the cradle 
to **the new-bom Pythias." 

And Charles Pythias united in his own person that which makes the 
happiness of marriage — love and friendship. I do not believe that 
either of the parents bethought them how long these feelings had been 
shared among various individuals, so entirely were they now united and 
concentrated in this one Nttle child. 

But I pleaded earnestly that the boy should on no account be called 
Pythias, and insisted that it was quite enough for him to bear my name, 
as his father's friend. I was determined to free myself from hearing 
anything more of Pythias. Happily I carried my pomt, and I did hear 
no more of him. The new-born Pythias, however, took, in dne time, 
his rightful place, though he had escaped bearing the ridiculous name. 
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ABOUT A SENSATION. 

BT EDWABD P. BOWS£LL. 

In the time of the Indian mutiny, the editor of one of the daily news- 
was pleased to assume that Lucknow had fallen. Charging the 
^^amity to the remissness of government, he applied himself to a vigorous 
ler, which he commenced in grandiloquent fashion, somewhat thus : 
' All is over. They have drunk their last cup of cold water. Thej 

ive cast their final look to heaven," &c. &c. 

He was an editor, you observe, with what Mr. Bright terms ^' a robust 
c^ooscience**' He was not satisfied with an inference, he dashed at a bold 
^^sertion of fact. I dare say many a worn, half heart-broken seeker of 
Y^ews saw those startling words, and quailed with horror. No matter. 
7he worthy and sagacious editor had outgrown the weakness of caring 
fm other people's feelings, and he appreciated an object of great import- 
ance in the composition of leaders; he knew the value of creating a 
mensatkm. 

The love of ''sensations" begins very early in life. Look at the ap* 
parent cruelty of a boy. I suppose there has scarcely lived the youngster 
inrko has not thrust flies into the tiniest of cages, " spun " cockchafers, 
pelted cats, and pulled the wings off butterflies. But it would not be 
correct to judge a boy as crael as his actions seem to imply. Of course 
it is impossible to absolve him from the charge of cruelty altogether. The 
boy who tortures anything knows that he is doing so, and in not desist- 
ing^, he is a young brute. But he does not derive pleasure purely and 
simply from the giving pain. In truth, it is in the thrill of horror 
excited by his own atrocity that his morbid gratification chiefly consists. 
Any strong sensation, either mental or bodily, not decidedly disagreeable, 
isy to a boy, agreeable. He would not, for instance, like your thrusting 
m pin into him, or acquainting him that he should have no dinner ; the 
sensations you would excite would be decidedly disagpreeable. But when 
m boy is very hot he proclaims himself *' jolly ;" when he is very cold he 
is equally "jolly ;" and when he is torturing an insect to death I fear he 
ii '* jolly" too. He would find no gratification in poking the insect, he 
ironld find little in killing it outright. But as he deliberately divests a 
Imtterfly of one wing, and then of the other, there creeps through him a 
sensation that he is a very monster of cruelty, and in this sensation is 
pleasare. All excitement is agreeable to a boy. Thus a boy has a taste 
for slaughter-houses. Thus a boy is fascinated with tales of wonders, 
murders, and guests. Thus a boy has an openly-avowed yearning to see 
a man hong. 

You remember that remarkably shocking case not long back of two 
children, the eldest, I think, not more than eight years old, murdering an 
infiint about three. There seemed such an utter absence of motive. 
Tbey had not quarrelled with the child or his parents, and they did not 
mb him of his clothes. But lo I the elder children saw the younger 
toddling their way. And, depend upon it, they were seized with an 
irrepressible longing for a great sensation. So they fell upon the infant, 
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and beat him, and dragged him through by-paths (it was in a part not 
much frequented) to a pond side, where they stripped him, threw him 
into the pond, and left him. The blood runs cold at the mere recapitu- 
lation of the harrowing facts. Now the young murderers had nothing 
to say in their defence. They at once admitted their guilt, if I recollect 
rightly, and they cried. Not a syllable of excuse or explanation was 
forthcoming. But there was an explanation, just as there is an explana- 
tion of everything, and I venture to assert its being that which I have 
^ven above. That same odd pleasure in a pungent sensation which I 
have alluded to as urging the young gentlemen to torture the butterfly, 
incited the young paupers to beat and drown the child. The only dif- 
ference is, that it led the latter to grater lengths than it leads the former. 
The young gentleman mutilates the butterfly or pelts the cats, and his 
appetite is appeased. But, alas ! for those unhappy young paupers. 
They longed for something stronger and more stimulating, so they laid 
hands on the baby, treated him brutally, and put him in the pond. 

You would, of course, be indignant if I asked you whether you had 
ever voluntarily attended an execution. Yes. I thought so. Well, I 
ought to have reflected, you were a respectable person, and as the world 
would not have sanctioned your appearance, the Old Bailey could not 
possibly have seen you on one of those very sad mornings. But here 
you interpose, and say I am not rightly explaining your absence, for the 
restraining influence was not the world's opinion, to which you are alwajrs 
indiflerent, but that natural aversion which, as a person of refined and 
proper feeling, you necessarily entertain to so dreadful a sight. Yet, 
fc^rgive me, I adhere to my own way of putting it. I submit to you that 
you were, scared from the Old Bailey by the world's judgment alone, and 
that so far from having a natural aversion, you had a natural inclination 
for the spectacle. You may be one of the gentler sex; never mind, I 
hold to my view. And consider for a moment — is it so preposterous? 
You are aware that in Spain they are very fond of bull- fights. The 
contest is often severe; generally the bull, but sometimes the torador is 
killed. There was a shocking case only the other day. Now, very great 
ladies witness these bull- fights, and evidently delight in them. These 
ladies, I fancy, would claim to rank with you, every whit, in refinement 
and good feeling. And if you reproached them with barbarity in respect 
of their fondness for such sangumary exhibitions, they, turning round, 
would represent you as a poor mawkish thing, incapable of appreciating 
a really grand sight. Of course I, for one, see no beauty in the spec- 
tacle ; I think it horrible, but I can quite understand other people think- 
ing it just the reverse. For you see to what a number of g^at sensa- 
tions must it, during its continuance, g^ve birth. There is the tremendous 
animal slowly rising to ungovernable wrath. How appalling he looks, 
and how delicious must be the feeling to the spectators, as they think of 
the terrible danger below, that they may loll in their seats, shut their 
eyes or open them, chat or be silent, for that they sit in perfect security 
above. And as the interest of the fight increases, and the noble crea^ 
ture, grievously wounded, summons all his remaining energies for a final 
assault on the wretched (and one is almost tempted to say, the rather 
inferior) creature who is torturing him, how pleasantly stimulated fay 
the blood and the agony are those great ladies, and how eagerly tbej 
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Hr*tch the termination of the Btniggle. Probably the bull is killed. That 
i« ^uite right But perhaps the man is killed. Well, that is a pity. 
But there are plenty more toradors. 

^^ow, of course, there is not an actual parallel between the bull-Bght 
Mid the execution. In the one case the man is a voluntary performer ; 
^«a life may not be sacriBced, and he may receive the reward for which 
^o endangered it In the other, the man is an involuntary sufferer, and, 
hiimanly speaking, scarcely anything could prevent his life being taken. 
-Btit then, again, on the other side, the agony of the bull must be awful 
^o witness. Undoubtedly, the leading feature in both spectacles is the 
•^me — the terrible. And if great ladies, well-born and bred, can be so 
^iMorbed in admiration of bravery and address that they can delightedly 
^atch a bull-fight — a contest wherein either the man or the animal must 
*>^ and both may be, killed — it really seems to me but a step or two 
^s^rther to be susceptible of pleasure in seeing a man hung. 

When, dear young lady, I first proffered you the card of a good seat 

whence to witness an execution, I knew certainly you would roughly 

^^ject it You would scorn me immensely. But stay a minute ; I 

flight be able to tell you that in the matter of attendance at executions, 

^ brilliant new view had suddenly flashed on the fashionable world. I 

Ought be able to tell you, that in consequence of that view (it is quite 

Oeyond me to suggest its character — who, indeed, would venture to say 

On what magnificent idea the fashionable world might not at any time 

fasten !), the Old Bailey now, on an execution morn, looked on a goodly 

Orowd of nobles and gentles of both sexes, and that they were gathered 

there without the slightest frown from propriety and good feeling. You 

would be staggered at this. You would cease your indignant protest of 

a natural aversion for the sight. You would scan the ticket. My friend, 

you would take the ticket. My gentle and kind young lady, when I, on 

the dreary morning, sought you in the seat indicated on the card, there 

you would be. You would look pale, I dare say ; you would grow paler 

as eight o'clock approached. You would turn sick at the first stroke of 

the hour ; you would faint, perhaps, at the last But now, mark you, 

throughout the time you would be receiving a certain gratification, and 

it would consist in the very intensity of your horror. There would run 

through your whole nervous system a thrill — you would say simply of 

<lread — I say of dread with a relish. You would, in short, be experiencing 

the pleasure of a great sensation. 

The lower orders are very fond of sensations. You have an evidence 
of this in the advertisements of their favourite newspapers. You know 
liow prominently '* Accidents and Offences" shine in the appetising an- 
nouncements of those rather marked journals. I fancy a dreadful murder 
must ensure an extra sale of many thousands of copies. And you can 
urell understand that that which is highly interesting to the man of eduoa- 
'^n must be very insipid to the man with none. Brown, the bricklayer's 
labourer, sitting on a summer evening in front of a public-house, smokine 
liis pipe, and spelling through last week's news, is not minded to weign 
critically the pros and cons as to Prince Alfred becoming King of Greece, 
hut he will read evenr word about the garotting cases, and arrive at a 
perfectly independent judgment as to the correctness of a verdict in a 
tiial for murder. Then the working classes have their own peculiar 
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feet, will surely reward you. A mob is very impatient of the slightest 
approach to tediousness. Even if the orator's communication be seem- 
ingly of a most unwelcome character, they will receive it applaudingly, 
so long as it be conveyed with vigour. Thus Hunt, the demagogue, once, 
when addressing a multitude, shouted at the top of his voice, " You'll all 
be starved! I tell you, you'll all be starved!" — a prediction, one would sup- 
pose, the revei*se of exhilarating, but which was, nevertheless, greeted 
with prolonged and uproarious applause. 

There is a time in life when the desire for excitement will hardly take 
denial. A young man of certain age chafes under anything like 
quietude. He pines after strong sensations. The hot blood in his veins 
stimulates him to all sorts of extravagances. To him those considera- 
tions which weigh upon a few of his class who stand apart, and look a 
little beyond the immediate present, only mark the Slow Coach. To 
him the rollicking indifference which regards that immediate present as 
all in all, and cares not a straw even for the next half-hour, marks a 
free and glorious spirit. Dr. Johnson, even, you recollect, went out 
readily for a spree, and assisted the greengrocers in Covent-garden 
Alarket. It is a state of feeling which does not last long, but while it 
lasts it is immensely pleasant. I am one of the quietest men breathing, 
but I confess I can form some conception of the huge delight experienced 
by revellers in former days, who, having become hilariously drunk, fell 
to fisticuffs with the watch, and superbly triumphed. As we grow older, 
shadows fall upon us, and we view such exploits in a better light. We 
see how coarse, degrading, and selfish they were, how utterly undeserv- 
ing of the esteem in which we once held them. Still the recollection of 
that esteem is wonderfully keen within us. There is never any doubt 
but that then those wild performances rendered us supremely jubilant. 
Men remember the time when they, so to speak, lived on excitement, 
when they were incessantly goaded by the spirit which we may suppose 
to have animated the Irishman, who, on taking his son to the theatre, 
thus solemnly admonished him : *' Now, Pat, remember, when the music 
begins, wherever you can see a head, hit it,** 

We are naturally incredulous about any very startling news. We 
quickly begin to consider what allowance we must make for colouring. 
We know how certainly the information will hardly have passed througii 
a single channel without receiving a little additional paint. Still we, so 
to speak, let the paint remain ; nay more, the chances are, that when, 
next minute, we, in turn, present the news to some one else, it will dis- 
play the effect of a few heightening touches from our own brush. Every- 
body likes to tr}' and stagger other people a trifle more than he nas 
himself been staggered. This is but natural. It is so pleasant to create 
a sensation even by this mild means. Suppose to-day an influential City 
man had said jocularly, in a public place, that he had just returned 
hastily from France, for having seen the little Prince Imperial shake his 
tiny fist in the direction of Dover, he had thought he had best be off. 
When the story came to be repeated, the action would be transferred to 
the emperor, and men would look grave. The next version would be 
that the emperor not only shook his fist, but frowned most horribly. A 
further improvement would then be acquired in the addition that the 
emperor had sworn upon his sword to do something very great and 
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dreadful without a moment's delay. Finally, a man would burst in 
upon JOU9 declaring he had it from an undoubted aource that war between 
Enghund and France was absolutely imminent All this, you see, would 
arise out of the love of creating a sensation. If, in these garotting 
times, a butcher-boy be told by the baker-boy that a gentleman's hat 
has been knocked off and his pocket picked, you may be sure that, 
passing onwards through the baker-boy, the grocer-boy, the lamplighter, 
and the cook, the account will ultimately come out somewhat thus : *' The 
most awful garotting case yet perpetrated has just been heard of; a 
gentleman has been robbed of everything, and was so horribly injured 
^at he died on his way to the hospital." 

It was rumoured once that the first Napoleon really contemplated a 
spring upon this island. It must have been rather a stirring fancy, that 
Vou might be waked up in the middle of the night by the noise of a 
JPrench army marching on London. The bare possibility of morning 
dawn seeing a dozen or so of French soldiers quartered upon you, doubt- 
less sent a little thrill through your nervous system. But, depend upon 
it, there was a grim sort of pleasure in the suggested peril. You observe, 
^bere was probably no real belief in it. People, I dare say, just wafted 
Clie notion of danger gently before each other's eyes as a kind of amuse- 
ment. They talked about it sufficiently to excite an ag^reeable sensation 
c»f horror, and then dismissed it. It would have been anything but a 
lively theme had there been actual apprehension. But there was not, so 
even timid women, as they lay on their feather-beds under a load of 
blankets, could rouse at night and joke as to sounds in the streets being 
those of the French host, and could nevertheless turn round in perfect 
comfort to sleep again. 

It would be a dreary thing if you were one of very few inmates in an 
ill-protected country-house, to go to bed really anticipating a burglarious 
attack. But there would be a half-pleasurable sensation in contemplating 
the possibility of such an attack if you had plenty of stout companions 
^th you quite prepared to give the intruders a warm reception. If a 
aing^arly well-authenticated story went round of a ghost walking in a 
churchyard at midnight, few persons would care to test it singly, but 
'what a curiously pleasurable excitement there would be among a small 
merry party who should allow themselves to be shut up for the purpose. 
In these different cases you have further illustrated my idea of a sensa- 
tion." The fear, you see, would just rise up to the point at which it 
-would be amusing and stimulating ; it would keep below the point at 
which it would be painful. 

I abhor the silliness and selfishness which seek a very mild sensation in 
practical jokes. It is very inconsiderate nonsense, for instance, to advert 
tise for persons to fill some good situation, directing them to a much- 
occupied man of business, who will be almost driven mad in consequence. 
There was recently in the Times an announcement of the marriage of a 
certain reverend gentleman. Directly after a letter appeared, purporting 
to come from the reverend gentleman, denying the truth of the announce- 
ment. Behold, next day, another letter appeared, bearing the same 
signature, declaring the previous letter to have been a hoax, for that the 
marriage really did take place. Now, what inconsiderate absurdity was 
manifested in the false communication. My friend, if you cannot create 
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a good wholesome sensation, remain quiet. Sensible people have a pro- 
found contempt for the man who is always fidgeting biiDBelf into petty 
notice. He accomplishes his object at last, and he gets his reward, bii 
the reward is not always of the character he expected. 

What a wretched thing it is to hear a man give utterance to sentiments 
so odd or so objectionable that you can imagine them expressed solely to 
excite wonderment. A man once in Dr. Johnson's presence launched 
out in praise of drinking, and having urged that it drowned care, and 
made one forget what was disagpreeable, asked the Doctor whether in the 
face of these advantages a man might not be allowed to drink ? " Yei^*' 
replied the Doctor, " if he sat near yon." 

What nonsense there is in a man performing, merely for the sake of^^-^f 
vaunting, a preposterous feat. A City clerk gets one poor holiday, and 
walks to Brighton, a distance of fifty miles. Then he tells everybody 
about it. He wants you to understand that he is a marvellous pedestrian, 
for that the effort was to him a positive pleasure. Of course you do 
so understand. Ton know peifectly well that a man whose av< 
exercise is about five miles a day, cannot on a particular day walk 
without great inconvenience. In your mind's eye you see the silly felloe 
as he arrived at Brighton, looking so pale and haggard that he was _ 

an object. Still you do not like to keep from him his poor reward. Hum m — < 
thought he should create in you a sensation, so you lift your hands, casU * ii 
up your eyes, and exclaim, ^* Prodigious !** Now the man who acts thus;^ '• 
the man who tells you, with satisfied simper, that he was drunk last night ;s ' * 
the man who drawls out that he has been to Bye balls in succession, 
ing you to believe him a most captivating person ; the man who puts on. 
a dreadful scowl and declares against Brown, who, he says, has injured 
him, hostility so bloodthirsty that women-folks are aghast, but wUdi. 
gives you no concern, because you know that the mere appearance 
Brown would put him to silence in a minute ; the man who assurei you 
that his love for Susan Tomkins is killing him, whereas you know he 
cannot boast a heart large enough for the love of a canary-bird ; — thess^ 
one and all, I hold to be mere ninny-hammers, very absurd and very 
contemptible. 

I know, indeed, that you may legitimately seek to create a sensation, 
and may cut a very poor figure. You may make your effort prematurely. 
Sheridan did so, in oratory ; so did DisraelL But if your end be good, 
and you have a reasonable chance of success, you can afford many fulurea. 
You will most hkely succeed at last. Behold a choice illustration. Tom 
King said he could conquer Jem Mace. He tried, and was beaten. He 
said he was foiled only by an accident, and he repeated his assertion. He 
tried again, and he conquered. So, my young friend, if you feel a strong 
conviction that you have it in you to create a sensation in a good and 
honourable way, and you are bent on trying, do not be discouraged even 
by a|knock-down blow (remember, they were terrific blows which Sheridan 
and Disraeli received), but rise up and address yourself to the fight agun. 
Hind, I only say if you are ** bent on trying." I leave to you to decide 
whether, even should you succeed, you will find an adequate reward* 
Perhaps it might be better for you that you should be content with a 
quiet path, and travelling onwards, doing a little good here and a little 
there, and nothing great anywhere, come at last in a very peaceful mind 
to a very peaceful home. 
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RUINED ABBEYS AND CASTLES OP GBEAT BRITAIN * 

The publisher hat ayailed himself in this work of the accuracy of 

photography to present to the reader the precise aspect of the places, 

^hich are at the same time commended to his notice by two practised 

peps— those of William and Mary Howitt. There is no doubt but that 

^his is a step in the right direction. We are no longer at the mercy of 

^e imaginations, the caprices, or the deficiencies of artists, but have 

^^^ibre us the genmne presentment of the object under consideration, and 

^e are thus led to hail it not only as a great improvement in modem 

lustration, but also as an evidence on the part of the publisher of a 

P^'^aiseworthy desire to assist in authenticating literature by the achieve* 

*^«nt8 of modem art. 

A pleasant selection from among the more noted of the Ruined Abbeys 

^^^d Castles of Great Britain herald this important innovation in we 

^Jrstem of illustrating works. Bolton Abbey is appropriately introduced 

V> the Strid, where the yoong lord of Egremont was drowned, and in 

^^nsequence of which catastrophe 

A pious stmcture, fair to see. 
Rose up, this stately priory ! 

^t the bidding of an afflicted mother, the Lady Aaliza. Bolton is fol- 
lowed by Glastonbury, with its mock legends and rich reminiscences of a 
luxurious reality ; by the remote and islanded lona, onoe the luminary, 
T^ot of the Caledonian regions only, but of the whole world, and, by tha 
^^^onnan-Gothic Lanthony, the predecessor of Gloucester, and where 
A^ alter Savage Landor appears to have sunk and lost large sums of money 
in our own times. He was curiously enough driven out of the place, like 
"^lie monks of old, by the lawless, plundering habits of the dwellers in the 
Slack Mountains. 

These picturesque ruins are followed by the more formidable-looking 
oastle of Chepstow, with an especial view of the scene of imprisonment of 
SCarten the regicide, and by the truly English Tintem, an almost un« 
x-ivalled scene of quiet monastic beauty. Then we have Raglan, the rival 
of Chepstow in magnificence, and which once, with its demesnes, sup- 
ported a garrison of 800 men, including 4 colonels, 82 captains, 16 lieu- 
'tenants, 6 comets, 4 ensigns, 4 quartermasters, and 52 esquires and 
^^ntlemen ! Conway, the portal to the mountain scenery of North Wales, 
ia well known as one of the most picturesque ruins in England, and to its 
chronicles, replete with equal interest, the editors have imparted all the 
^arm conveyed by pictures of actual life. The fragmentary remains of 
Croodrich, once a stout castle and a formidable stronghold, as testified by 
Xtingen*s resistance to those rebels, whom the editors favour only too 
much, now sink into insignificance by the side of the modem pretensions 
of Goodrich Court 

Fountains Abbey stands in the same relation to Glastonbury that 
Raglan does to Chepstow — as olden rivals in pomp, pride, wealth, and 
luxury. Among the fairest structures of the land, the possessions of 
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Fouutalns Abbey spread over an uninterrupted space of more than thirty 
miles. Roslin Chapel and its prentice pillar, and Hawthornden with its 
caves, the hiding-place of Bruce and his folIowei*s, are endeared to us by 
the reminiscences of youth; and Elgin has an almost more than human 
interest in the story of the young vagabond once sheltered by its ruins, 
returning a wealthy hero from the Orient, to found a free school which 
provides clothing and maintenance for such children as cannot be sup- 
ported by their parents. Pious Andrew Anderson ! 

Holyrood Abbey and Palace, replete as they are with historical inte- 
rest, can scarcely bo classed among our picturesque ruins ; not so Melrose, 
celebrated by other pens besides Scott's : 

Pile of King David, to thine altar's site. 

Full many a footstep guides and long shall guide ; 

Where those are met, who met not save in fight, 
And Douglas sleeps with Evers, side by side. 

Melrose is one among many a superb relic of that pure and beautiful 
British church which existed prior to the Roman hierarchy in these 
islands. The sweetest reminiscences associated with the ivy-clad, moulder- 
ing battlements of Carisbrook are not so much of the persecuted Charles 
as of the beautiful, pale, and proud Princess Elizabeth, sitting in her 
prison, meditating in her solitude on the calamities of her father, and ex- 
piring there, her fair cheek resting on her Bible. 

It is, alas ! beyond the power of photograpliy to reproduce this touch- 
ing picture, but imagination helps to fill up the canvas. 

Rievaux, or the abbey in the vale of Rye, owed, like the abbey at the 
Fountains, its origin to the untimely end of a youthful heir. Humau 
afflictions have often won prosperity to the Church. The scene is much 
changed, however, since a small and rude monastery was first founded 
by Walter Elspec, in a spot of almost frightful solitude and savageness, or 
even when the black-hooded Cistercians toiled with exemplary diligence 
at the mines and founderies of their rocky tenement. Rievaux, now in 
utter ruin, is approached by carriage-drive and lodge-gate, and is con- 
templated from a terrace aaomed with Grecian temples and paintings by 
Bemici. Out upon it ! The association is as incongpruous as it is misplaced. 
We remember astounding a distinguished antiquary, on the occasion of a 
visit to Furness Abbey, the last subject of illustration in the volume before 
us, by exclaiming, on emerging from the hollow in which that proud ruin 
lies embosomed — Beckansg^ll, or the Gleo of the Deadly Nightshade — 
and climbing the heights from whence opened a magnificent view of 
Furness Forest, the chase and isle of Walney, the vale of Duddon and 
Morecombe Bay, and of the hills of Cumberland beyond, '^ How much 
more magnificent is nature than the most pretentious creation of art !'* 
Our friend's ideas were wrapt up in the lofty walls and arches, the 
clustered columns, and long-drawn aisles of the colossal ruin below, and 
he was proportionately indignant at the outrageous solecism. But, alter 
all, when the founders of these once prosperous and truly magnificent 
edifices selected the most picturesque sites in Great Britain for their 
erection, they never purported to rival nature ; they merely placed an 
exquisite structure on her bosom, as a fair lady does a brooch, not to 
outdo, but to heighten the charms in which architecture or gem are 
6et ; and there was nothing, after all, so very heterodox in our ejacula* 
tion. 
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GRANVILLE DE VIQNE. 

a tale of the dat. 

Part the Twehty-pourth. 



THB WIFE TO WHOM SABRETA8CHB WAS BOUITD. 

It was April. The first chesnut-leaves of the Tuileriet were silvered 
the moonlight, and the dark Seine dashed onwards under the gloomy 
^'^Sdges of the city, out under the wooded heights of fair St. Germun, 
'%ere the old oaks that had listened to the love of Louise de la Vallidre 
^•^ere thrusting out their earliest spring huds. It was a fair spring 
^^^^ht, and the deep, calm heavens bent over Paris, as if in tendemesa 
*r the fair white city that lies in the valley of the Seine, like one of 
le gleaming lilies of its own exiled Bourbons. Around it, in the grand 
^Id chase of St. Cloud, in the leafy glades of St. Germains, in the deep 
^<>rest aisles of Fontainebleau, among the silent terraces of Versailles 
^^T)d Neuilly, the spring night lay calm, still, hushed to the holy silenoe 
of the hour; in Paris, the city of intrigues, of pleasures, of blood, of 
laughter, of mirth, of death ; of gay wit and fiery strife, of coarse bru- 
tality and exalted heroism ; in Paris, the Paris of Mirabeau and Andrtf 
Ch^niery of Rivarol and St. Just, of Marie Antoinette and Theroigne de 
Mirecourt; in Paris, the spring night was full of jests, and laughter, and 
merry chants de bivouac, while the gas-flowers of Mabille gleamed and 
scintillated, and the Imperial household thronged the vacated palace of 
the D'Orldans, and the light-hearted crowd filled the Boulevards and the 
caf^s ; and women, with rorms more lovely than their minds, were fitted 
ia cabinets particuliers, and the music and the revelry rang out from the 
Chaumidre and the Chateau des Fleurs ; and Paris was awake, crowned 
with flowers, with laughter on her lips and sparkling in her eyeB, gay as a 
young givl at her first ball — gay as she has ever been, even on the eve 
of her darkest tragedies, her most terrible hours. 

The soft spring night came down on Paris. Before the cheval-glass in 
her luxurious bed-chamber, with all the entourages of grace and refine- 
ment, with bright jewels on her hair, and her white cloud-like dress, and 
her priceless necklet of pink pearls, and her exquisite beauty, which other 
women envied so bitterly, stood the belle of its most aristocratic reunions—- 
Violet Molyneux; shuddering, even while her maid clasped the bracelets on 
her arm for a ball at Madame de la Viellecour's, at the memory of those 
cruel words from her brother*s lips, which bade her choose between in- 
fidelity or death. At the window of her own room, looking up to the 
dear stars that seemed to gaze from their calm and holy stillness on the 
gay and feverish fret of the human life below. Alma Tressillian gazed on 
the spring night, her dark-blue eyes brilliant once again with the radiance 
of joy and hope; he was coming home — her lover, her idol, her worshipped 
** Sir Folko" — what could await her now but a return of that heaven 
once so rudely shivered from her grasp ? Not very many yards off, in her 
crowded and bizarre boudoir, where finery stood the stead of taste, and 
Jam.'^roi*. ozxvn. ho. dt. q 
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over-loading passed for luxury, the Trefusis read the line in the English 
papers which announced the arrival of her law-termed husband's troop, 
and threw it with an oath to Lady Faot^Te, that the Crimea had not rid 
her of his life, and left her mistress of the portion of his wealth that 
would have come to her — for the law would have recognised her rights as 
his " wife," and she was in difficulties and in debt. Underneath the win- 
dows, that shone bright with the wax-lights of Violet's toilette-table, stood 
a woman, once as beautiful as she, but now haggard, tawdry, pitiful to 
look upon, with the stamp of a she-devil's furious temper on her features, 
begging of the passers-by for the coins that would procure her the sole 
tiling she now loved or craved — a draught of absinthe; tliat deadly 
tempter, that sure, slow, relentless murderer who, Jael-like, soothes us for 
the moment to drive the iron nail into our brain while we slumber, and 
whom, madmatf-Kke, we seek and crave and thirst for, though we know 
the end is death. Those four women — how unlike they were ! Dissimilar 
as night and dawn ; as frag^rant, spotless roses and dark, dank, deadly 
nightshade; as the two spirits that in fable and apologue hover over our — 
path, the one to lead us to a Gehenna, the other to an E^en; dissimilar^ 
enough, God knows. Yet the same stars looked down on them, the same 
men had loved them, and, in one chain of circumstance, Fate had bound 
and woven them together. 

That same night Sabretasche arrived in Paris. Rumours had reached- 
him of Violet's engagement to Prince Carl of Vallenstein-Seidlitz. Believe 
them for an instant he did not. Though his fate had taught him that 
delicate and satiric sneer at men and women, at the world and its ways^ 
which made his soft voice and polished words so keen a weapon to strike, 
he was by nature singularly trustful and loyal, and, where he loved, be* 
lieved, nor allowed hints, or doubt, or suspicions to creep in ; nothing but 
her own words would have made him believe Violet had changed towards 
him, and with those letters of hers breathing such tender and unalterable 
affection, he would have refused to credit any second-hand story of her 
which would have thrown a shadow of doubt upon her truth. 

But the rumour of her projected union with Vallenstein struck him 
with a sudden and deadly chill; he realised for the first time the possi* 
bility that, one day, if he could not claim her, another might; that 
another man might win what fate denied to him. He knew her family 
was proud, and, for their station, very poor ; and though he trusted 
Violet's truth and honour too fiilly to believe she would give her beauty 
to another while her heart was his — though he believed her to have 
spirit, courage, and fidelity passing that of most women — though he knew 
that she would never, like some women, find consolation either in a 
brilliant position or in calmer affections, still — still — he knew what Lady 
Molyneux was. He remembered women who had loved, perhaps, as 
fondly as Violet, who had gone to their husbands' arms with hearts 
aching for another ; and Sabretasche, despite his faith, trembled for the 
treasure of which another man might rob him any moment, and he have 
no right or power to avenge the theft ! I know he ought to have re- 
joiced if Violet had been able to have found that happiness with some 
other which he was unable to give her — at least, so some romancists of 
a certain order, who draw an ideal and immaculate human nature, would 
tell us, I suppose— but Sabretasche was only mortal, as I have often told 
you, and before we can love quite so exquisitely, I fear we shall have to 
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ostracise love altogether. He cares but little for his jewel, who sees it 
gleaming in his rival's crown and does not long to tear it from his hated 
bows and hide it in his bosom, where no other eyes, save his own, shall 
^nee its radiance. 

So Sabretasche went to Paris as soon as his troop was landed at 

JBouthampton, to learn what troth or untruth there was in this report of 

Violet's marriage; to look — if unseen himself — once more upon his 

darling, before another's right should claim the beauty once his own. 

[e had many friends in Paris, for he had often spent his furloughs in 

€eur city, where life is enjoyed so gaily, and wit current in its fullest 

'werfection ; and even as he reached the station, a man he knew — the 

^Marqois de St. Cloud — met him, and chatted with him some minutes of 

Crimea, and of their mutual friends who had fallen at Inkermann and 

le Tehemaya. 

** One of your compatriotes is the belle of our salons just now," began 

^9^. de St. Cloud, who, having been long absent, attached to the French 

^Nnbassy at Vienna, had heard nothing of Sabretasche's brief engagement. 

^* We are consolidating the alliance by worshipping at an English shrine, 

«md parbleu ! Violet Molyneux would excuse any folly on anybody's part. 

^ou know her, of course, mon cher ? She is going to be married to that 

^bol Vallenstein, who has gone into as great ecstasies as his German 

;j>hlegm will allow about her jolie taille. However, you will know plenty 

«bout her before you have been four-and- twenty hours here, so I need not 

lx>re you beforehand. Ah ! bon Dieu, there is my train ! I shall be back 

Tn two days. I am only going to Vivenne for a bear-hunt. Au revoir ! 

H shall see plenty of you, I hope, when I return." 

Away went St. Cloud, in his carriage, and Sabretasche threw him- 
self into a fiacre to drive to his accustomed locale, the Hdtel de Londres. 
The report was current, then, in Paris ; and though he knew that reports 
are idle as the winds, based upon nothing very often, and circulating their 
poison without root or reason, still a sickening dread came over him ; he 
felt as though, do what he would, a thousand mocking fates were leagued 
together to drag Violet from him ; and he felt an imperative demand, a 
craving thirst to see her, to hear from her own lips whether or no she 
would be this man's wife, against which he had no strength to contend. 
He must see her, and if she told him she could, without regret or linger- 
ing pain, wed Carl of Vallenstein, or any other, he would not curse her 
nor reproach her, poor child I he would have no right to do so, and he 
irould have loved her too well to do it if he had ; but he would pray God 
to bless her, and then — leave her, and never look upon her face again. 

It was nine o'clock — the still spring night slept softly, rocked on the 
boaghs of the great belt of boulevard trees round Paris — when Sabretasche^ 
alone, walked from the Hdtel de Londres to the house where the Moly- 
neux lived in the Champs Elys^s. He had stayed but a few minutes at 
his hotel; he had taken nothing scarcely since his chocolate at eleven; he 
coald not rest till he had seen her again ; his darling, whose feiir face had 
been present to him in the silence of those long night-watches, only 
broken by the booming of the Russian cannon ; whom he had longed so 
yearningly to see in all those weary months since he had parted from her 
—that terrible parting, on what should have been his marriage-day, 
when instead of his bridal caresses he had pressed his last kisses, his fare- 

o2 
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fire, for how could he tell but that some of these might be his rivals, one 
of these be some day her husband? A man as tall as himself, in a violet, 
domino powdered wiUi violets in gold passed him quickly ; and Sabre- 
tasche, gentle though his nature was, could have fallen on him and slain 
him without shrive, for jealousy quickened his senses, and, despite his 
mask, he recognised Prince Carl of Vallenstein-Seidlitz, the man with 
whom in days gone by he had drank Johannisberg, and played 6cart^ 
and smoked Havannahs under the linden-trees of his summer palace, 
little foreseeing that the day perhaps would come when Vallenstein 
would rob him of the one once promised him as his own wife. 

He lost the Prince in the crowd ; and still nowhere could he find 
Violet, whom his eyes ached with longing to gaze upon aguin. He 
caught a fragment of conversation as he passed between a faded beauty 
and a young fellow in a regiment de famille. 

** So that English girl is really going to marry poor dear Carl ! What 
a dexterity these English have in catching the best alliances, though 
they do forswear marriages de convenances, and cry them down with 
such horror.'* 

The young man laughed. '*Ah, raadame, the Englishwomen are 
like their country, they boast of a great deal which they do not carry out. 
Yes, La Violette Anglaise is going to marry poor Carl — so her brother 
told me, at the least, and he has good cause to make that marriage, I 
fancy, for he has lost, pardieu ! I should not dare to say how much, to 
his future beau frere, and Monsieur le Prince is no easy creditor when 
his treasury is as empty as it is just now." 

Sick at heart, Sabretasche moved on — how dare they seek to sell hit 
darling to pay her worthless brother's debts ! Yet still he trusted her too 
well to believe that any persuasion, coercion, or allurements, would force 
her into a marriage-vow that would be a lie. He loved her, therefore 
he trusted her, through good report and evil report. At last he found 
himself in the ball-room, but amongst its waltzers he failed to find Violet; 
in her stead he saw a certain Comtesse de Chevreuil, who, many yean 
before, had looked into his beautiful mournful eyes too long and dan- 
gerously to forget them now, and who, recognising him with a quicken- 
ing pulse, though she was a woman of the world, opened a conversation 
witli him that she would fain have turned into the same channel as long 
ago. When at last she turned away from him, with a laugh that covered 
a sigh, to a man who would have given a good deal to win the softened 
tone to which the Colonel was deaf, Leonce de la Viellecour dragged him. 
perforce to see the Duchess, to speak to Madame of the Crimea and o£ 
Curly. She bade him welcome with that smile which no woman ever 
refused to give to Sabretasche. 

Gwen Brandling and Madame de la Viellecour must truly have been 
two different beings, that she could talk with scarce a tremor of that tei* 
rible death-scene in the hospital of St. Paul — talk of it flirting her fan, 
and glancing through her mask with those magnificent eyes, while the 
dance- music rang out in her ears ! Did she really think so little of her 
brother, of the fair child with his golden curls and his gleeful laugh, 
who had played with her under the shadow of the lime-trees in their old 
home, long, long years before, when the world and its prizes were no 
more to her than the polished chesnuts lying at her feet, and no pro* 
phetic shadow foretold to him his dying hour in the horrors of Sebas- 
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topol ? Did she redlj think no more of him, as she waltzed in that 
briJJiant circle with the arms of a royal Prince around her splendid form ? 
fS^ad the ^ belle poeitton" she worshipped so utterly chilled all remnants 
o^ Grwen Brandling oat of Madame de la Viellecour? God knows ! I 
^w^i.11 not judge her. Became there are no tears seen in our eyes, it does 
x^ot follow we are dead to all grief. 

The windows of the ball-room, that magnificent ball-room, equalling 

size and spleiidotir the famous Galerie de Glaces, opened at the far 

on to a terrace oyerlooking the cool shadowy gardens behind the 



^otel, with their dark yews and cedars, formal alleys, and white ghost- 
:*^l<e statues ; and dropping the curtain of one of the windows behind 
biin, Sabretasche stood a moment to calm his fevered thoughts. At the 
^^d of the terrace, having evidently quitted the ball-room as he had 
^one by one of the twelve windows that opened on the terrace, stood a 
^^^oman and a man. With all his trust in her, Sabretasche's heart beat 
^liick with jealousy, doubt, and hate, as he saw in the clear starlight 
^lie white gleaming dress and the jewelled band upon her waving hair, 
'^^hich he needed not to tell him that the woman was Violet ; and beside 
*^er, bending towards her, was the violet domino of Carl of Vallenstein, 
l^ mask in his hand, and on his impassive Teuton features an eagerness 
^nd a glow but very rarely wakened there. 

Not for his life could Sabretasche have stirred a step from where he 
^tood ; fascinated, basilisk-like, he gazed upon the woman he loved so 
^xuadly, and the man whom the world said had robbed him of her, and 
^^vould soon win from her the title by which but two years before he had 
Sloped to have called her. He stood and gazed upon them, upon the 
sole thing that bound him to life, the one for whom he had suffered so 
znuoh, whom he would have cherished so fondly ; and upon him, the 
apoiler, the rival, who had stolen from him all he valued upon earth. 
"They were speaking in French, and some of their words came to him 
'^here he stood. 

** That is your last resolve ?'* 

** Yes," answered Violet ; and at the sound of that sweet and musicmi 
^oice, whose harmony had been so long silent to him, Sabretasohe's 
^eins thrilled with that strange ecstasy of delight which borders so close 
on pain. ^ I am not ungrateful, monsieur, for the honour you would do 
ane; but for me to accept it would be a crime in me and a treason to 
^foa. I know — I grieve to know — that others may have misled you, 
and not replied to you at the first as I bid them, and I sought this oppon* 
tanity to tell jon frankly, and once for all, that I can never be your wife." 
** Because you love another !" said Vallenstein, fiercely. 
Violet drew away from him with her haughtiest grace. 
^ If I do^ monsieur, such knowledge should surely have prevented 
yonr seeking me as you have now done. I should have thought you too 
proud to wish for an unwilling bride.'* 

'' But I love you so tenderly, mademoiselle; I would win you at every 
risk, and if you give me your hand, 1 will do my best to make your 
heart mine too ■ " 

Violet p«t out her hand with an impatient deprecatory gesture. 
^ It is impossible, monsieur ! Do not urge me further. Leave me, I 
beg of yon. I shall never marry. I should have hoped my friends had 
made 70a understAnd this ; but since they misled you, there was but one 
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open and honourable coarse for me to pursue — to tell you at onoe, myself, 
thaty much as I thank you for the honour ^you would do me, I can nerer 
he your wife, nor any other's. Your words only pain me ; you are too 
true a gentleman to press me longer. Leave me, I entreat of you, sire." 

He was too true a gentleman to press her further ; he bowed low, and 
left her ; he would not honour her with another word of regret, though 
it cut him hard, for he^ Carl of Vallenstein, who might have mated with 
almost any royal house in Europe ! — to be rejected by the daughter of a 
poor Irish peer ; and as his violet domino floated past Sabretasche, 
Sabretasche heard him mutter, under his bloudes moustaches, 

" Que le diable emporte, ce peste d'homme marie!*' 

He lifted the curtain of one of the windows, and went back into th 
brilliantly-lighted ball-room ; and Sabretasche was at last alone with th 
woman he loved so utterly, who stood clenching her hands convulsive! 
together, and looking up to the spring-night stars, the moonbeam 
shining on her face with its anguished eyes and the costly pearls gleam 
ing above her brow. 

" Vivian — Vivian, my husband ! — ^I will be true to you — I wilh True 
ihan wife ever was !** 

It was a stifled, heart-broken whisper that scarcely stirred the air, bu 
it roused a tempest in the heart of the man who heard it. With an i 
pressible yearning love he stretched out his arms, murmuring her nam 
—that name that had been on his lips in so many dreams, broken by thi 
din of hostile cannon. Violet turned, and, with a low, faint cry of jojr^ 
unutterable, sprang forward, and fell upon his heart. That meeting wa^ 
sacred ; unseen by any eyes save those of the pale calm stars, which watclk^ 
so much of this world's deepest grief and sweetest rapture. For a while^. 

in the joy of reunion, they forgot all save that they were together 

forgot that they met only for fate once more to tear them asunder — 
forgot all, save that he held her in his arms with that heart beating 
ag^nst his which no man as yet had had power to win from him — sav^ 
that he once more was with her in this'life, come back to her fronk. 
danger and suffering, out of the very shadow of the valley of death^ 
from under the very stroke of the angel of destruction. 

On such a meeting we will not dwell ; there is little such joy on earUv 
and what there is, is sacred. As, after a dream of the night in whicl» 
those we have lost live again, and the days long gone by bloom onc^* 
more for us with all their sunshine and their fragrance, we awake in tho- 
g^y dawn of the winter's morning with all the sorrow and the burden, 
the darkness and the weariness, of our actual life rushing back upom. 
us, the more dreary from the glories of the past phantasma, so thejf 
awoke from their joy to the memory that they had met only to par^ 
again — that they had had an interval of rest, given them only like th9 
accused in the torture-room, even that they might live to suffer the mora- 

They must part ! If it be hard to part a living member from a quiver-' 
ing human body, is it not harder to part and sever from each other two 
human hearts such as God formed to beat as one, and which are onljr 
torn asunder at the cost of every quivering nerve and every clinging 
fibre ? Heaven knows, few enough hearts in this world beat in uniaoa 
for those that do, to need be parted ! Yet — they must part ; and as the 
memory of their inexorable fate rose up before him, Sabretasche shud* 
dered at the sight of that exquisite loveliness condemned for his sake to 
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solitary and unblessed life, desolate as a widow without even the title 
kd the memories of a wife. Involuntarily he drew her closer to him^ 
'a. n voluntarily he murmured, 

" Oh, my God ! Violet, we cannot live thus!" 

What comfort had she to give him? None. She could only weep 
•^passionate tears, clinging to him and vowing she would be true to him 
^always — true to him, whatever chanced. 

" ' True to me 1' God bless you I But, my darling, worse than any- 
"ifthiug else to me is it to see your young bright life so sacrificed/' mur- 
^BQured Sabretasche, with that deep and melancholy tenderness which had 
^always tinged his love for Violet Molyneux, even in its happiest moment 

a tenderness which would have made this man whom tne world, with 

^characteristic keen-sigh tedness, had called a heartless libertine, give up 

•^very selfish desire, if by so doing he could have secured her happiness, 

'^ven though utterly irrespective of his own. '* True to me 1 God bless 

-^on for your noble love! And I have nothing to give you in return but 

.suffering and tears — I have nothing to reward you with but anguish and 

^trial ! If I could but suffer for both — if I could but bear your burden 

^th mine ! I made you love me ! Oh, Heaven ! if I could but suffer 

alone " 

" No, no," murmured Violet, vaguely ; *' not alone, Vivian — not 
alone. What we suffer, let us suffer together. You would not have me 
cease to love you ?" 

" My God I no. Your love is all I have in life. And yet, if I were 
not selfish, I should bid you forget me, and try to rejoice, if you obeyed. 
Violet, if ever you should" — and, despite all his effort, his voice was 
all but inaudible with the anguish and the tenderness he tried to hold 
down and rein in — " if you should think at any time it were possible to 
find happiness with another— if you could go joyfully to another's heart 
— if you fancy you could in other loves forget my fatal passion, which 
would have given you every earthly joy had fate allowed me, and has 
been only doomed to crowd your years with sufferings — ^if you ever think 
mother love could make you happy, be happy, my darling; I will never 
reproach you. Do not think of what I shall suffer ; no complaint of 
mine shall ever trouble you. If you are happy — whom I love better than 
myself — I will try and thank God that he has not through me cursed the 
life dearer than my own, and in time, perhaps, I may learn to bless the 
one who has given you the joy I would have " 

He ceased; his voice was low and broken ; he could not complete his 
generous speech ; the great love in him overpowered every other feeling; 
he could not bid her wed another ! Who amongst us would ask of any 
man to sign his own death-warrant ? Who can wonder that Sabretasche 
shrank from consigning himself to a living death, to an existence hope- 
less as the grave, with throes of mortal agony that would never cease as 
long as there were blood in his veins and vitality in his heart ? Violet 
looked up in his face, the moonlight gleaming in her eyes, so full of 
anguish, and on her lips, on which was the smile of a love without hope, 
yet faithful to the end — such a smile as a woman might give from the 
scaffold to one whom she wouhl fain comfort to the last. 

Do you remember, Vivian, when you first told me you loved me, I 

I was yours — yours for life and death — yours for ever ? That vow 

I did not make to break ; it is as sacred to me as though it were my 
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marriage oath to you. Love, happiness, home — and with another? 
You can know me little, my own dearest, to speak so to me ; who, loving 
you, could care to look upon another, could tolerate another's yowt, 
could think of peace where you were not? Others have tried to urge me 
to infidelity. I never thought yot^ would insult me too. Noble, gene- 
rous, unselfish as your love is, I, your own Violet — I, who thought once 
to be your wife — I will be worthy of it, and I count sorrow from your 
hand far dearer than joy from another's !" 

Sabretasche could not answer her ; he tried to thank her, he tried to 
bless her for her words, but his voice failed him. To have such a heart 
laid at his feet, and to be compelled to reward it only with sufiFering and 
trial ; to have such a love as this given him, and to be forced by fate to 
live as though he had it not ! — to leave her as though she were nothing to 
him, when only grown dearer by absence, to part from her was to wrench 
away his very life. His burden grew greater than he could bear. He 
shivered at her touch, at the sight of that eloquent and tender loveliness 
which alternately chilled his veins to ice and fanned them into firesi 
Violet's nobility and devotion tempted him more cruelly than her beauty. 
Fair faces, well-nigh as fair as hers, he had often won in the long yean 
before, while he was a man of the world, and she a young child playing 
by the blue waters of Killarney ; but such a love as hers, never. They 
might have been so happy ! if in his early youth he had not wedded — in 
his eager trust, and generosity, and honour — a woman he had thought 
an angel, and who had proved a fiend. They might have been so 
happy ! Ah, me ! what words in life so mournful as that '' might have 
been," which banishes all hope, and speaks of the heaven which had been 
ours if our own folly had not barred us out. '* Might have been ! " There 
is no heavier curse on any human life. 

His burden grew heavier than he could bear. With her words dawned 
the ideal of so fair a life ! A life with thoughts, and tastes, and hopes in 
unison — a life such as his poet's mind, weary of the hollowness, and 
satiated with the pleasures of the world, had sometimes pictured, but 
never hoped to find — a life of mingled poetry and passion, of every re- 
finement alike of mind and sense — a life of love so precious, such as the 
fondest fancy, the wildest dream of his eariiest days, his softest romance 
had never hoped to win. It dawned before his eyes, it rose up before 
his grasp with all its sweetest glories. The world — the world — what 
was that to them ? he had but to stretch out his hand and say to the 
woman who loved him, ** Come I" and both might go to a life beautiful 
as a summer's dream, where love alone would be their world — a worid 
sufficient to them both, for here he dreaded no inconstancy from her, and 
here he feared no satiety for himself. 

His burden grew heavier than he could bear. He grew more deathly 
pale; great teariess sobs heaved his chest ; his head was drooped till hur 
hps rested on her hair; he stood immovable, save for the fast thick 
throbs of his heart, and the convulsive strength with which he pressed 
her against his breast. The physical conflicts he had of late passed 
trough were peace, rest, child's play, compared with this deadly straggle 
that waited for him the first hour of his return ! 

Suddenly he lifted his head. 

" I have no strength for this ! Let us go into the world. I must pot 
aome shield between us and this torture." 
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He spoke rapidly, almost harshly ; it was the Brst time that his yoioe 
sad ever lost its softness, his manner the tenderness natural to him at all 
imesj and doubly gentle ever to her. She lifted her eyes to his with one 
&eavy, hopeless sigh, and Sabretasche, as he heard it, shivered from head 
,0 foot. He dared no longer be with her alone, and — he led her back 
Kito the crowded ball-room. There were many masks wpm that night at 
liat bal masqu^ of the Duchesse de la Yiellecour's ! 

*' I wish I were Violet Molyneux," thought a young girl, who, plun and 
LXiattractive, was brought to all such scenes to sit unnoticed and spirit- 
e^ss. God knows, brilliant belle though Violet was, there was little 
rnough to be envied in her lot. They who did envy her, little guessed 
^ow her heart echoed the last words Sabretasche had murmured in her ear. 
" Would to Heaven we could die together, rather than live apart thus !" 
Violet left immediately; she told her father she felt unwell and wanted 
re€t. It was true enough! Sabretasche had quitted the house at once; 
bie could not be with her before the eyes of others, and standing on the 
p»v6, he watched her as he had watched her in the Champs Elys^es, 
going to her carriage, with all her high-bred and delicate beauty — that 
l>eauty that must never be his. 

He reproached himself for having given her the torture of the past 

hour. He knew she, like him, would buy their meeting at any price of 

suffering, but he felt the cost was too great for her to bear. She endured 

tngoish enough in their mutual doom ; and such conflicts as these would 

wear out her young life. Such tempests of the heart as they had passed 

through that night do the work of years upon those who endure them.^ 

Tender and gentle as he was ever over her, thinking of her trial before 

his own; ever willing to spare her before himself, Sabretasche, who felt 

SI if he could never make reparation to her for having drawn down on her 

head the curse of his own fate, though he had done so all unconsciously 

ud unwittingly, in ignorance of the chain that dragged upon him ; at 

^y cost to himself would, had he been able, have spared her, were it 

hut an iota of the weight of grief which love for him had brought on her 

yoQog head« He loved Violet Molyneux with such love as is but very 

'Vely seen among men or women ! 

He walked along under the silent April stars, heedless of where he 
toed his steps* unconscious to everything in that brilliant capital, where 
he had often shone, tlie gayest and most witty in its fashionable coteries, 
|he most careless and most dazzling in its many revels; unconscious he, 
lU oooe reckless and courted lion, of all but the weary burden which it 
^ his greatest grief that he could not bear alone. He walked along 
onder the calm April skies, the air around him sweet with the ^grance 
<tf the dawning spring; careless of the groups that jostled him on the 
^oir, from the gay students, chanting their chansons a boire, to the 
piteous outcasts whose last home would be the Morgue ; from the light- 
hearted, bright-eyed grisette of the Quartier Latin, to the wretched 
^iffbnnier of the Faubourg d'Enfer, stopping to carry rags and filth 
^ny aa wealth. He walked along, blind to the holy beauty of the mid- 
i&ght starst ^^ to the noisy laughter of the midnight revellers* H« 
^>lked along, till a shrill voice struck on his ear, the voice of a woauuiy 
'^Limosina per la carit^ signer i'* 

The laagnage of his childhood, of his youth, of his only cloudless dMfB^ 
^his poet's fancies, penned in its silvery rhythm under the fair skies of 
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Italy, with all a boy's romance and all a boy's fond hope, while hope and 
romance were still in the world for him ; always stirred a chord of tender- — 
ness and regret in his heart. For his fondest endearments Italian words — 
rose to his lips, and in his hours of strongest passion Italian was the Ian — 
guage in which he would first and most naturally have spoken. Despitaa 
the chain that Italy had hung upon him, he loved her and he loved herr^ 
language with 'one of the deep and mournful attachments with which weiH 
love what has cost us heavily, and which is yet dear to us. From hiam 
musing, that shrill voice, with its *' Carit^ caritsL, signer !" startled hi 
with a sudden shock. Perhaps something in the tones stung him with 
vague pang of remembrance, a pang as of an old wound suddenly struc 
in the dark by an unseen hand. At any rate, involuntarily, for the sake^ 
of the Italian words, he stretched out his hand with the alms she begged 

The face was haggard, faded, stamped with the violence of a fiendisli^ 
temper, inflamed with the passion for drink ; the eyes red, the lips thin^i^ 
the brow contracted, the hair grey and spare — the face of a virag0-_ 
the face of a drunkard. Still, with an electric thrill of memory, it too 
him back to another face, twenty years younger, with delicate colouring, 
smooth brow, coral lips, long shining hair, and dark voluptuous eyes— 
another, yet the same, marked and ruined even then with the stain of thi 
same virago passions. 

He gazed upon her, that dim and horrible memory struggling inti 
birth by the light of the gas-lamp ; her bloodshot eyes looked up at him a 
and thus^ after twenty years, Sabretasche and his faithless wife met onctf 
again in life. 

He gazed upon her as men in ancient days gazed on the horrible 
visage of the Medusa, fascinated with a spell that, while they loathed it^ 
held them tight bound there, to look till their eyes grew dim and theisr 
heai'ts sick unto death on what they dreaded and abhorred ; fascinated, 
he gazed upon her, the woman who had betrayed him ; fascinated, she 
gazed on him, the husband she had wronged. They recognised each 
other ; the tie that had once bound them, the wrong that had once parted 
them, would have taught them to know each other, though twice twenty 
years had parted them ; he who had wedded and loved her, she who haa 
wedded and dishonoured him. 

There they stood, in the midnight streets of Paris, face to face ones 
more. They, husband and wife ! They, those whom God had joined 
together ! Oh ! farce and folly and falsehood ! There they stood to- 
gether. The man, with his refined and delicate features, his noble bear- 
ing, his gentle and knightly heart, his generous and chivalric nature, 
his highly- cultured intellect, his fastidious and artistic tastes, his proud, 
poetic susceptibilities, so sensitive to dishonour, so incapable of a base 
thought or a mean act ; and she — the beauty slie had once owned dis- 
torted with the vile temper and ravings of a shrew; in face and form, 
mind and feeling, the stamp of an unprincipled life, a vulgar bias, a 
virago's passions, of a conscience dead, of a heart without honour, of a 
brain besotted with the drink to which she had latterly flown as consoler 
and companion; a creature from whom a passer-by would shrink with 
loathing of the evil gleaming in her eyes ; the type of that lowest, most 
debased, most loathsome womanhood, ruined by the worst of passions, 
drink ; from whom, if such reeled out before him from a gin palace, or 
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paused him on the pay6, he shrank with the disgust of his fastidious taste, 
d the compassionate pity of his gentle and generous nature. 
Yet these were husband and wife. Church and law bound them toge* 
r, and would have thought it sin to part them ! 

She looked up in his face — up into those melancholy and lustrous eyes, 

hich seemed to her the eyes of an avenging angel, for the last time 

Inat they had gazed upon her he had flung her from him ' in self-defence 

a murderess in her mad and vengeful temper, in her dire hatred of him 

r coming between her and the love that wronged him — the man so 

^ ^>ung, so fond — the husband who had borne with her so unwearyinglvy 

=^K-u8ted her so generously, who should have won, if ever man had a rignt 

win, loyalty and tenderness in return. 

With a stern severity foreigpi to his nature, Sabretasche gazed upon 
«r. All his wrongs, all the memories of that betrayal of which he had no 
to give the world, but which had stung and eaten into his very 
ul — all the torture which his tie to this woman had brought on his head 
id on hers who was dearer than his life — all the joys of which this wife* 
D false to him, had robbed him — all the happiness which she, traitress to 
im, denied him, with that title which law gave her, but which nature 
fused — all the horror, the bitterness, the misery of his bondage to this 
Oman, and the separation from the one who so truly loved him — all rushed 
pon him, with a tide of fierce and cruel memories, at the sight of the 
^^pvife to whom fate condemned him. His face grew yet paler and stem, 
^^ith an iron bitterness rare with him. Wronged pride, outraged trust, 
"^olated honour, g^ef, loathing, scorn, pity, an unspoken accusation, 
"^rhich was more full of reproach and rebuke than any violent words, were 
"^Mrritten on his face as, sick unto death, he turned involuntarily from her 
^ — deeply as she had wronged him, she was sunk too low for him to up- 
^nuid. With a shudder he turned from her ; but — with an inarticulate 
mnry and a gurgle in her throat, she fell down on the flagstone of the 
street. Confused, and but half-conscious from the draught with which 
9he had drugged her thoughts and satisfied the passion which had grown 
itipon her, as the passion for drink grows ever on its victims ; strongly 
imbued with the superstition of her country ; while vague and stray rem* 
sants of the miracles, the credulities, and the legends of her religion still 
<lwelt in her mind too deep for any crime, or any deadened conscience^ 
to uproot her belief in them — the pale stern face of her husband, with 
those dark, melancholy, reproachful eyes that gazed upon her with a 
yoiceless rebuke that touched even her into remorse for the lengthened 
wrong her life had done him, seemed, as he stood suddenly before her 
in the faint cold light of the moon, as the face of an avenging angel 
beckoning her to the chastisement of her crimes; as the face of an 
accusing spirit come from the land of death to summon her to follow 
him. Deoilitated and semi-conscious, her strength eaten and burnt 
away by the deadly potence of absinthe, her mind hazy and clouded, 
more impressionable at such times than at any other to tne superstitions 
of her creed and country ; struck with terror at what her weak mind 
fancied was a messenger of retribution from the heaven she alternately 
reviled, blasphemed, and dreaded ; with a shrill cry of horror and appeal, 
she fell down at Sabretasche's feet a helpless, moveless mass, lying still, 
death-like, huddled together in the cold, clear moonlight, on the glisten- 
ing pavementi before the man her life had wronged* 
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Sabretasche's impulse was to leave her there ; to fly for ever from thi 
spectacle of the woman he had oooe loved so fondly, and who had 
■lept innocently on his heart, who was thus lost and thus degpraded; 
leave for ever the sight of a wife who outraged every sense, every deli- 
oate taste, every noble feeling, hot to whom the law still bound hhrn, be— 
cause from a drunkard no divorce is granted ! That was his impulse ; bu- 
pity, duty, humanity stayed it Though she was his enemy, she was 
woman ; though she haid wronged him, she was now in want ; thong 
she had forsaken, betrayed, and robbed him of more than twenty Ion; 
years' peace and joy, she had once been his love. He had once vowed 
cherish and protect her, and, though Heaven knows, she had long 
lost all right or power to appeal to those vows, or that care, he wo 
not leave her there, alone in the Paris streets at midnight, lying in th< 
kenoe] like a dog. A crowd gathered round them in an instant*— roiuii 
the man with his patrician's grace and beauty, and the woman lyine a^ 
his feet, squalid and repulsive — all the more loathsome, for the shado 
of past loveliness that remained, showing all that nature would have I 
80 ftaTy but for the vile human passions that had ruined and destroyed it 
Among the crowd was a young medical student from the QuartierjLad 








on his way from the Bouffes, who stooped down to look at her as 8h< 
lay, and then raised his eyes to Sabretasche. 

*' Monsieur ! regardez com me elle saigne !" 

A dark crimson stream was welling from her lips out on to the pavi 
ment, white and glistening in the moonlight. With a sickening shudd< 
Sabretasche turned away. He had seen the horrors of the Great Redan 
he had looked on suffering and bloodshed with that calmness and tnm 
quillity of nerve which soldiers learn perforce ; but a sudden faintn 
seised him at the sight of that life-stream which, perchance, bore with i 
the last throbs of an existence which was the curse of his own. 
street faded from his view, the voices of men grew confused in his 
the grey moonlight seemed to whirl round and round him in a dizzy haze 
oat of which glared and laughed in mocking horror the face of a fiend 
the face of his wife. His brain lost all consciousness ; life seei 
slipping from his grasp ; he saw nothing, he heard nothing, he was coO" 
scions of nothing, save that horrible loathsome face close to his, with iUm 
wild bloodshot eyes dragging him with her down, down, down — nwaj^ 
from life — into a vague hell of horror. 

The soft night wind fanning his brow awoke him from his swoon ; the 
voices around him seemed to bring with them a glad rush of free, healthful, 
welcome life ; the terrible phantom of his brain faded away in the clear 
light of the moon, and in its stead came the memory of Violet's sweet, 
fiur face. The truth rushed on him with the questions of the medical 
student as to his own health, the young fellow having noticed the sodden 
stagger with which he reeled back, and the deadly pallor of his face, and 
he answered the glance with which Sabretasche asked the question his 
lips refused to put into words. 

** They have taken that poor woman, monsieur, to the Cafe Euphro- 
syne to see what's the matter with her before she goes to the hospital 
My friend LafitoUe is with her." 

Sabretasche thanked him for his care, and asked him to show him the 
Cafi6 Euphrosyne. He longed to leave the place, to go where he could 
run no risk of hearing, seeing, coming again in contact with tiM 
terrible phantom of the night — the phantom that was no spirit-fonn 
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^moulded by the fiuioies of his brain and diuolved in the clear and sunny 
'Sight of ■K>rningy but a dark and hopeless reality from which there was 
DO awakening. But he knew by her prayer, <<Carit^! carit^ !" that 
ihe must be in want, poverty-stricken, and probably, now that he coold 
nake no more money from her claims on Sabretasche^ deserted by her 
Another ; and the heart of Sabretasche was too generous, too gentle, too 
:^ull of knightly and chi?alric feeling, to leave her without aid to sufler, 
;2>erhaps to die, homeless and destitute in the hospital of a foreign city. 

The Caf6 Euphrosyne was a rather low and not over>cleanly house 

:mn the by-street into which Sabretasdte unconsciously had wandered, 

^ciiiefly frequented by the small shopkeepers of the quartier ; but the 

-^leople of the house were good-hearted, good-natured, cheerful peopl e a 

-^bomh and his wife, with whom the world went very well in their own 

^mall part of it, and who, unlike the generality of people with whom the 

^^vrorld goes well, were very ready and willing to aid, if they could, any 

^^th whom it went ill. Their cafe was open, and lighted ; Gringoire 

^Virelois — the young 6picier over the way — was giving a supper after 

*tfie Cirque Olympique to his fiancee, Rose Dodu, and her fiiends, and in 

^m inner room the good mistress of the house was venting pitiful exclama- 

"^ions and Toluble compassion on the poor woman whom her bon ami, the 

^^rater-carrier, had lifted on his broad Auvergnat shoulders and borne into 

^3ier cafe, at the instancQ^ of M. Lafitolle, a medical student 

There, on a table, lay the once beautiful Tuscan, surrounded with a 
^rowd — the many curious, the few compassionate — the life-blood still 
dropping slowly from between her thiu ashy lips, her bloodshot eyeB 
^dosed, her haggard cheeks more hollow still uom their leaden hue, the 
^hmr that he remembered so golden and luxuriant now thin and spare, and 
streaked with grey, far more so than her years warranted. As Sabre- 
'tasche drew near the door of the chamber a murmur ran among the 
people that the English milord knew something of her, and on the strength 
of it Lafitolle came forward to Sabretasche. 

'' Pardon, monsieur, but may I ask if you know anything of this poor 
woman, of her fismily, of where she comes from ? If not, she shall go to 
the hospital." 

The flush of pain and of pride that passed over Sabretasche's face, and 
then passed away, leaving it pallid as any statuary, did not escape the 
joung student's quick eyes. 

*' No,'' he answered quickly. '* Do not send her to the hospital. Let 
her remain here ; I will defray the expenses." 

He took out his purse as he spoke, and at sight of the glittering gold 
within it, and the sum he tendered her out of it, Madame Riolette, 
though as little mercenary as a woman can be who lives by the money 
she makes, thought what an admirable thing it is to fall in by fate wiw 
an English milord, and immediately acquiesced in his wish for her to re- 
ceire the stranger, and listened with the humblest respect while he bade 
her do all that was necessary, and send for some surgeon, whom the young 
student recommended as the nearest and the cleverest. 

Sabretasche waited there, leaning against the door of the cafe, the night 
wind blowing on his fevered forehead, a thousand conflicting thoughts 
and feelings at war within him, till the surgeon who had been brought 
thither came down the stairs and out of the door. As he passed him, 
Sabntesobe anested him* 

" MonneuTy allow me to ask. Is she — will she " 
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He paused ; not to save hia life could he have framed the quesdon to 
ask if hers were in jeopardy ; hers, dark with the wrong of twenty years' 
wrong to him; hers, so long the curse upon his own; hers, tne sole 
bar between himself and Violet. 

*' Will she live?" guessed the surgeon. '* No, not likely. She has 
poisoned herself with absinthe, poor devil ! I suppose you found her on 
the pavement, monsieur ? It is very generous to assist her so liberally. 
Shocking thing that absinthe — shocking ! Bonsoir, monsieur." 

The surgeon, without awaiting a reply to any of his questions, went o£P, 
impatient to return to the ^carte he had left to attend his summons to th 
Caf6 Euphrosyne, and Sabretasche still leaned against the door-post i 
the still, clear starlight, while the soft, fresh rush of the night wind, an< 
ihe noisy revelry from Rose Dodu's betrothal supper, alike passed by hii 
unheeded. 

His heart throbbed, his pulses beat rapid time, his bnun whirled wi 
the tide of emotions that rushed through him. For twenty years he h 
not seen his wife; he had left her that day when he had flung her fro 
him, in self-defence, as he would have flung a tigress clinging to him wi 
its cruel grifles, a young and beautiful woman, with the rounded form 
the delicate outline, the luxuriant hair, the rich colouring of youth, 
such he had always thought of her. In absence we seldom give aocoan 
for the ravages of time ; and this haggard, wild-eyed woman, with h 
whitening hair, her thin lips, her hollow cheeks, her remnant of bygone^^ 
loveliness, only just sufficient to render more distinct the marks and ruinous 
touch of years and bad passions, and that deadly love of stimulants which 
stamps itself so surely on its victims, seemed to him hke some hideo 
caricature or phantom, rather than the real presence of his wife. F. 
twenty years his eyes had not rested on her, and the change which tim 
had wrought, and temper and drink hastened, shocked him, as a youngs 
child, laughing at his own gay, fair face in a mirror, would start, if in it^ 
stead he suddenly saw the worn and withered features he should wear iik. 
his old age. This sudden resurrection of the memories of his youth ^ 
this sudden meeting with the wife so long unseen ; this abrupt transitioia. 
from ihe delicate, fresh, and exquisite loveliness of Violet Molyneax, Um 
the worn, haggard, repulsive face of the woman who barred him from her ; 
took a strange hold upon him, and struck him with a strange shock? 
such as I have felt coming out of the warm, bright, voluptuous sunshine 
of a summer's day into the silent, damp, midnight gloom of a cavem. 
And side by side with that face, seen in the glare of the gaslight^ with 
that harsh voice and that shrill cry for alms, '< Caritll! carita!" and those 
wild, bloodshot eyes lifted to his, rose the memory of the one so young, 
so fair, with its beautiful open brow, and its earnest, impassioned eyei^ 
and its soft lips white with pain, and the clinging clasp of those fond 
hands, and the quiver in that low and tender voice speaking those noble 
words, *' I count sorrow from your hand dearer than joy from any other." 
Side by side they rose before him, and with a wild thrill of such delirium 
as they might know who, on the scaffold, putting up their last prayer to 
God, and taking their last look of the golden sunlight and the laughing 
earth, see the pardon which beckons them to life amonc^ their fellow-men 
from the very border of the grave, there came rushing through hit 
heart and brain the thought of yr^^citMii— the freedom that would come 
with Death !— to banbh it he would have needed to be Deity, not man. 
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He leaned there against the door, his thoughts mingling in strange 
3hao8 death and life ; at once going back to the buried past of his youth 
ind on to the possible future of his manhood, when £ose Dodu and her 
party, brushing past him with their light French jests, going homewards 
ifter their merry supper, roused him back into the actual moment, and 
sre the house closed for the night he turned and sought Madame Riolette, 
)o bid her have all that might be necessary for the comfort and the care 
>f her charge, and wait for no solace that money could bring to soothe 
^e dreary passage to the grave of the woman whose life had blasted his. 
Church people, I know, looked on Sabretasche as an Hme dam nee and a 
lost spirit — as a child of wrath, ungodly, worldly, given over to dissipa- 
tion, and scepticism, and self-indulgence — -vet, it I had wronged him, or 
were in need, I would rather have his reading of charity and forgiveness 
than that of " eminent Christians," though theirs is ** doctrinal and by 
grace,** and his the simple offspring of a noble heart, a generous nature, 
and a tolerant mind, which, knowing much evil in itself, forbore to avenge 
much evil in others. 

Madame Riolette listened to his injunctions with the reverence which 
gleaming Napoleons are sure to gain for their owner all the world over, 
and promised to give the sufferer every care and comfort — a promise she 
would have kept without any bribe, for she was full of the ready and 
vivacious kindness of her country, and was one of the best-natured little 
women that ever breathed. 

" Monsieur would not like to speak to the poor woman V* she asked, 
hesitatingly. 

'* No, no," said Sabretasche, hastily, with that flush of pain which every 
thought of his wife brought with it. 

*' But, monsieur," went on Madame lUolette, submissively, with her 
little head, with its white cap and its ponderous earrings, hung bashfully 
down, afraid of seeming rude to this English milord, in whom she, with 
French intuition, discerned that rins^ of '* aristocrat," which she, true in 
heart to the white lilies, reverenced and adored — ''if monsieur could 
speak Italian it would be such a kindness to the poor woman. No one 
ID the house could, and since she had become conscious, she kept mur- 
muring Italian words, and seemed so wretched no one could understand 
them. As monsieur had been already so nobly benevolent to her, if 
monsieur would not mind adding so greatly to his goodness '* 

And Madame Riolette paused, awed to silence by the pallor and the set 
sternness in Sabretasche's face. She thought he was angry with her for 
her audacity, and began a trembling apology. Poor woman ! his thoughts 
were far enough away from her. A struggle rose within him ; he had 
an unconquerable loathing and shrinkinfi; m>m ever looking again upon 
the face of the woman who had wronged him ; yet — a strange mournful 
tort of pity awoke in him as he heand of her muttering words in their 
mutual language in foreign ears upon her death-bed, and he thought of 
her young, lovely, as he had first seen her among the pale-g^reen olives of 
Montepulto, almost as young, almost as lovely as V^iolet Molyneux. 

He stood still some momenta, his face turned from the inquisitorial light 
of Madame Riolette's hand-lamp ; then he lifted his head : 

•• Lead the way." 

She led the way up a narrow staircase and along a little corridor, and 
opened for him a door through which Sabretaiche had to bend his head 
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to past, and luhefred him into a chamber ; small, it is tnie, but with all 
the prettinesaes and comforts Madame Riolette had been able to 
into it, and neither close nor hot, but full of the sweet evening air 
had come in blowing far from the olive-groves of the sufferer's native 
Tuscany, across the purple Alps and the blue mountains of Anvergne^ 
over the deep woods, and stretching meadows, and rushing rivers of 
intenor, till it came fresh and frag^nt, laden with life and perfume, be 
ing healing on its wings to the heated, feverish, crowded streets of 

Sabretasche took the lamp from the woman's hand, and 8igp[ied her 
retire, a hint which Madame Riolette interpreted by seating herself bj"^ 
the little table in the window and taking out her knitting, pondering^^ 
acute Parisienne that she was, on what possible connexion there could 
between the poor, haggard, wretched-looking woman on her bed, and 
graceful, aristocratic milord Anglais. 

By the light of the lamp in his hand, Sabretasche stood and gazed u 
his wife, as she lay unconscious of his gaze, with her eyes closed, an 
scarcely a pulsation to be seen that could mark life from death. He look 
upon her face, with the stamp of vicious and virago passion marked on eve 
line, on the bony, nervous hand that had been raised, in their last parting, 
against his life ; the hand which bore on its finger the key that had lock 
the fetters of marriage round and about him with such pitiless force, 
badge of a life-long bondage, the seal that stamped the death-warrant oi 
his liberty and peace, the wedding-ring that in the joyous glow and blin 
fond trust of youth he had plaoed there, with his heart beating high^ 
with all a lover's tenderest thoughts, the sign as h^ then believed of life- 
long joy and union with a woman who loved him as well and as truly a^ 
he loved her. He thought of his bride as she had looked to him on hi^ 
marriage morning in Tuscany, fair as woman could ever need to be, witls. 
the orange-flowers and myrtles gathered with the dews of dawn glittering 
upon them, wreathed among her rich and golden hair ; he looked upom 
her now, with the work of twenty years stamped upon her face, twenty 
years of wrong, of evil, of debasing thought, of avaricious passions, who 
had lived on the money of the husband she had wronged, to spend it in 
the lowest of all vices, the love of drink. He knew notning of how those 
twenty years had been passed, but he could divine nearly enough, seeing 
tlie wreck and ruin they had wroug^. And he was tied to this woman ! — 
if she rose ^m that bed of nckness, he was bound to her by law ! His 
heart recoiled with horror and sickened at the thought ; reason, and sense, 
and nature revolted, outraged and indignant at the hideous truth. He 
k)nged to call the world that condemned him to such bondage around 
him where he stood, and ask them how they dared to fetter him to sneh 
a wife, to such a tie ; chaining him to more horrible companionship than 
those inflicted who chained the living body to the festering corpse, never 
to be unloosed till welcome death released the prisoner consigned to 
such horror unspeakable by his own kind, by his own fellow-men. 

As he gazed upon her, the light of the lamp falling on her eyes, aroused 
her from the semi-conscious trance into which she had fallen, weakened 
by the loss of blood, which, though not great, had taken away the little 
strength and power which she had, all vitality and health having been 
eaten gradually up by the poison she had loved and courted — poison 
flow, but ever sure. 

Her eyes uneloaed andfiuteoed on him with a vKld, vacant stare ; then 
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flhe eorered her face with her hands, and cowered down among the bed- 
ciodies in mortal tecror, mattering trembling and disjointed words : 

^ Oh, Santa Maria ! have mercy, have mercy ! I have erred, I have 
sinned, I confess it! Send him away, send him away; he will kill me 
^ith his calm sad 03^8, tliey pierce into my soul. I was mad — I hated 
liim — I knew not what I did. Oh, Mother of God, call him away ! I 
am ready, I will come to the lowest hell if y<m. will, so that I may not 
0ae him. His eyes, his eyes. — Holy Jesus, call him away !** 

Her Toioe rase in a faint, shrill shriek, the phantasma of her brain was 

tortoie to her, and in its unconsciousness the superstitious terrors of her 

childhood's faith rose clear and strong as when long years, ago she had 

trembled, little more than an infant, to see the (to her) mysterious Host 

Hfted above the crowd. She cowered down among the clothes, trembling 

and terror-stricken, bef(»re the gaze of the man she had betrayed, who, 

to her wandering brain, seemed like an avenging angel to carry her to an 

eternal abode among the damned. 

"Poor soul, poor soul !" murmured Madame Riolette to her knitting- 
needles, ^^ that's how she's been going on for the last hour. I wish the 
mlord Anglais woold let me send for the Pere Lavoisier. If anybody 
can give rest to a weary sinner it is he." 

Sick at heart with the scene, and filled with a mournful pity for the 
wreck he saw before him, Sabretasche tried to calm her with some Italian 
words of reassurance and compassion ; but the sound of her native lan- 
gntge seemed only to excite her more wildly still. She glared at him; her 
^srk eyes, bloodshot and opened wide, recalling to him their last parting, 
when they had glittered upon him as now, but then with Uie fire of a 
tigress and the hatred of a murderess. She sprang up with a convulsive 
BOTement and signed him frantically from her. 

^ 60 away, go away I I know you ; you are Vivian, my husband ; 
you are come from hell to fetch me. I have sinned against you, and I 
would sin again. I hate you — I hate you ! Go to your English love ! but 
70Q can never marry her — ^you can never marry her. I am your wife. 
^1 the world will tell you so, and I will not let you kill me. I will live — 
I wiH live, to curse you as I have—" 

She sank back on her pillows, her little strength exhausted with the 
v^ofenoe of her pasnons ; her eyes still glaring, but half consciously, on 
wfli— quiwring, panting, foaming at the mouth like a wild animal after 
t combat ; thcsre was little of humanity, nothing of womanhood, left in 
^— and— this woman was his toije ! 

She lay on the bed^ her wikl eyes fixed on him, breathing loud and 
Jpnckly, defiant, diough powerless, like a wounded tigress, stricken down 
01 her strength, but with the fell ferocious instinct still alive within her. 
Then she began again to shrink, and tremble, and cower before her own 
tbooghtt ; and hiding her £ace in her hands, began to weep, murmuring 
some Latin words of the Church prayers, and calling on the Virgin's 
ad. 

^ I have sinned — I have sinned ; oh, Madre di Dio, save me ! Fili 
Bfidemptor mundi Deus, misere nobis. What are the words — what are 
tbe words ; will no one say them ? I used to know them so welL I 
cui remember nodiing ; perhaps I am dying— dying, unconfessed and 
^Biabsoived. Where is Padre Cyrillo, he would g^ve me absolution. 
^ Be ronftaii kt me cmifess, O Santa Maria, befim I die !" 

h2 
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Tiber to ferry a few miles from Fratta, and the waters being swolleD, the 
diligence would not attempt it. There is, however, a bridge now building 
on the spot. At Fratta, as at Castello, everybody then and there present 
in the cafe — the only place of public entertainment in the town — took 
part in the discussion as to whether the road to Gubbio was feasible, which, 
luckily for our travellers, was decided in the affirmative. The reader will 
admit that this was not a very encouraging start. There was one picture 
at Fratta, and the inhabitants valued it exceedingly, as the only thing 
they had to attract gold-dispensing strangers to the place ! Close by was 
also the Camaldolese monastery of Monte Cerona, nestled among rich 
oak woods, but the provisional governor of Umbria — Pepoli— >had turned 
the monks out of their old fastnesses. Italian politics are not always 
simple of comprehension. Pepoli is said to have done this with a view 
to disgust the people with their new goveniors, and indispose them 
towards union with Piedmont. The monastic orders, it is to be observed, 
had also property to be confiscated, and were hence expropriated, while 
the begging friara were left alone. No matter, a good clearance was 
effected. 

Arrived at length at Gubbio, it had only one inn, a palazzo, of course, 
but without a name. The reception at this inn is more like a page from 
the Mysteries of Udolpho than of modem travel. There was the huge 
old knocker, and no one to answer its echoes as they died away in the 
tenantless halls. There was a grand old marble staircase to ascend, when 
entrance was at last obtained ; there were innumerable large empty rooms 
to pass through ; nay, there was actually a long bridge of planks, with 
huge naked rafters above, and a dark and bottomless abyss below, to pass 
over, before a bedroom could be reached. And then, but for the united 
exercise of much good humour and perseverence, our travellers would have 
been left to go supperless to bed ! The hostess declared that there was 
nothing, but, by dmt of eloquence, prompted by hunger, she was brought 
to avow : 

** A minestra di riso (rice soup) you can have, to be sure ; and a lesso 
(a bit of boiled beef). Then for the fritto, one can find a few artichokes, 
perhaps. Do you prefer a pigeon or uccellini (small birds) for the 
arrosto?** 

A magnificent supper, but not so to Anglo-Saxon tourists, who were 
never yet satisfied. They insisted upon the addition of potatoes, for 
which the kind hostess had to scour the city, whether in vain or not we 
are not told. Gubbio has a palazzo publico, an interesting and important 
monument; a palace of the Dukes of Urbino, a palace of the municipality, 
the remains of a Eoman theatre, and many pictures and frescoes. Our 
travellers also paid a visit here to an old antiquity dealer — Momo Niochi 
by name — who had only a curiously-shaped and daintily omameuted 
▼ase, badly cracked, for sale; yet the greater part of the Soulage col- 
lection, which formed so prominent a feature of the great Exhibition at 
Manchester, passed through his hands. Gubbio was one of the principal 
seats of the manufacture of majolica, and the native country, of the most 
celebrated master of the art, '* Maestro Georgio." 

Our travellers purported proceeding from Gubbio to Camerino ; but it 
was the old story — no roads for wheeled conveyances, nay, not even on 
foot, with a horse, mule, or ass, to carry their baggage I Had they been 
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irith Captains Speke and Grant they could not have been worse off. So 
;liej had to fall into the old ruts again, and journey on to Perugia, pass- 
age on their way Fratticciola, all the inhabitants of which place are said 
o be robbers, but now well watched by the carabinieri. The old Etruscan 
iity of Perugia has got a bad name ever since an inoffensive family of 
kmerican travellers narrowly escaped being murdered by the Pope's 
roops in the principal hotel of the city, while they witnessed the murder 
*€ the landlord at his own door ; and few now ga to it. One of the two 
^reat hotels is, in consequence, shut up, and the other is very different to 
rhat it used to be. It was with great difficulty that our travellers 
obtained beds ; and in answer to inquiries for food, they were told that 
bere was absolutely nothing in the house. There are signs of improve- 
Dent, however, even here. The horrible Bastille no longer exists, people 
41X1 talk and read the newspapers, and all are agreed that the day which 
mtr the change from priestly misrule to a system of constitutional govern- 
neot was the birthday of a new era of prosperity and happiness for Italy. 
I>ur travellers also conversed here with an ag^d Carbonaro chieftain, who 
aid that the Carbonaro Association still existed, spread over every country 
»f continental Europe ; that the discipline and means of co-operation were 
Kept up in undiminished efficiency, all the signs and watchwords of the 
I>raer having been changed subsequently to the Orsini attempt. 

A pleasant morning drive took our travellers from Perugia by the well- 
mown and well-beaten Roman road to Assisi^-one vast monument to the 
nemory of St. Francis, and whose extraordinary wealth of thirteenth- 
sentury art, still extant on its walls, is eagerly sought for by all those 
'* who, in obedience to ' la mode,' have substituted for raptures on ' the 
Dorregiosity of Corregio' an intense gusto for the Giottesqueness of 
Giotto !" But the sights of Assisi are all duly registered in the guide- 
books, and we hasten gladly away to less hackneyed spots. Passing 
Poligno, which is in the same category, a long and tedious ascent leads 
bo-Camerino, the city of beautiful women, and of no end of exciting tradi- 
tioDa of the Varini family, pleasantly abbreviated by Mr. Trollope from 
the pages of Camillo Lilli, the historian of the city, and a search for 
a copy of whose work in the city itself constitutes a characteristic and 
interesting episode of Umbrian travel. Pictures every one would sell, but 
not one a volume of " PHtria St6ria," so eventually our traveller had to 
leave Camarino without it; but he was subsequently more fortunate in 
another neighbouring city. 

The Castle of Varano stands on a singularly commanding hill-top, 
inrhich is isolated from the hills behind it, at the mouth of a narrow and 
l»eautiful defile. The "stumpy little quarto" of Lilli — all the copies 
of which want certain condemned sheets and illustrations — says that 
"Varano received its name from the Varani, who were of Norman origin, 
and relations of our Earls of Surrey. As the family of the Varani 
are now merely an object of curiosity to the historical student, so their 
old feudal castle, with its great keep, its enormous hall, its dungeons, and 
lady's bower, has no longer any purpose to serve in the world save that of 
an interesting and beautiful object in the landscape. 

Beyond is Tolentino, entered by a picturesque old Gothic gateway, 
with something of Italian mediaeval character about the group of public 
iHiildings in the Piazza, and with reminiscences of the Accoramboni 
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SeudiIv. " That wretched, poverty-stricken) rauff-begrimed, Uttle old 
marchese, whom I meet,'' says Mr. Trollojpe, '* at our eyening gotaip in 
the apothecary's shop, is as proud as Lucifer, because his matmial grand- 
father's grandmother was an Accoramboni !" But Tolentino has a repu- 
tation that does not date from medUeval times, as the scene of the treaty 
by which the Papal government ceded to a lay conqueror a part of its 
dominions, and thus established a precedent fatal to the '^ non posaomus^'' 
by which the still harder-pressed successors of that unfortunate aixdi 
PiuB would vainly seek to protect the last shreds of their temporal power. 
Feudal towns on isolated mountains, and mediaeval castles on roeky 
summits, are as plentiful as blackberries in Umbria and the Matches. To 
Tolentino succeeds Macerata, occupying, like Camerino, the summit of 
an isolated hill, which itself rises up in the midst of a district of lower 
hills, intersected by large water-courses. It was not enough that inter- 
necine wars were carried on in olden times between each of these hill 
and castellated towns, but, in the absence of these, they used to get up 
Uteranr quarrels, and Macerata and Camerino are celebrated for a con- 
test of this kind, which arose in 1777, and raged for many years. So 
true it is that hitherto no nation on the face of the earth has been so 
divided agunst itself as Italy. A long experience of the suffering 
entailed by divisbn would seem at length to have inspired the 
with an all-absorbing passion for unity; but it is almost ho^nng 
all the lessons and examples of the past ; and in the face of all the known 
instincts — hatred, envy, and ambition — that have ever filled I 
hearts from Lombardy to the farther Calabria, to believe in the 



n^ce of the existing impulse. The tendency in the modem locaL— 
nobility to exchange their old castellated towns for the society of the largi^^ 
cities^ may, however, by weakening the importance of small localities^ 
tend to cement a desirable uaion — supposing the dictates of prudi 
and patriotism were not sufficient to hold together states so often L 
by that inordinate vanity which leads them to overrate their own 
cular power and importance. In the present day the Maceratese 
happily almost solely engaged in playing at pallone or ball, and to 
this effectively they have erected an enormous building, capable of hold— - 
ing twice the population of the place, estimated at some eleven thousand j^ 
and so luxuriously is this circus got up, that everj box in the huge 
has its own withdrawing-room behind it ! 

The number of these rock-perched and castellated towns, in some 
as on leaving Macerata for the archiepiscopal city of Fermo (still, albeit 
dose to the Adriatic, on the top of a hill), leads to the stnmgest ooii- 
fusion* Passing Montolmo, on the crest of a lofty hill; St. Giosto^ 
little walled town perched on another naked hill-top; and Monte 
a still smaller and more inaccessibly rock-perched town, our 
became fairly nonplused before reaching the end of their journey. 
''There is Fermo 1" observed one. 

'' No ! that is only a different view of St. Elpidio 1" retorted another^^ 
'* Not a bit of it ! St Elpidio must be more behind us. There it isl' 
'' No ! no ! that is St Giusto! You may know it by that long bit 
unbioken grey wall which the sun is now shining full on ; and by thc^ 
nmghbourhood of Monte Granaro close to it" 
<< Where is St Elpidio, then?" 
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(« Hidden behind that hill close oa the left, with Moatnrano oa the top 
it." 

'* That must be Fenno, then, in front. Beeides, we have not seen all 

y any torwn with so remarkably shaped and angular a mass, rising sharp 

well defined over all the rest of Uie buildings. That topmost, square- 

ing mass of building must be a fort, and an extraordinary fine poti^ 

o nor one too !*' 

^ I suppose that it must be Fermo ! But we have been dodging abont 

ftU the morning among a morris-dance of towns, all situated muoh 

ike, and all changing their aspects so entirely as you see them from one 

ide or another, that there is no remembering their relative positions, or 

ling sure which is which." 

It was Fermo, and the square-looking rocky lump which formed the 

of the hill was not a castle, but the cathedral, which looks of er an 

sweep of the Adriatic, and serves as a landmark far away oat 

ards the coast of Dalmatia. Fermo is the richest pieee of preferment 

hich the Holy Father has to bestow on the best deserving of his episcopal 

bat the town itself, as is usual with church preferments, is poverty- 

^trieken and dirt-stricken, and the streets are narrow, tortuous, and 

■ ilinMi)! '' A traveller," says Mr. Trollope, *' with the least tinge of 

:srofDantic imagination about him, and duly up in the well-known scenic 

properties of Apennine adventure — who knows at a glance the genuine 

slouched sugar-loaf brigand hat, and the true significance of velveteen 

^lireeehes onbuttooed at the knee, would give himself up for lost in finding 

^limself inside the low-browed, cavernous arched doorway of the Fermo 

Tiooee oi accommodation." 

*^ And then," he adds afterwards, " the appearance of the people who 
.^receive yon in the gloomy cavern -kitchen of that grim hostelry ! Shade 
^ Mrs. Badeliffe ! If that landlord be not the captain of a band of 
^lirigaads^ and that hostess be not the brigand's lady-love, there is no faith 
"to be put in cross-gartering, or in dishevelled black locks, piercing blaek 
<yes, and gay-eoloured head-kerchiefs." 

Matters did not, however, turn out so bad. In the passage, which was 
nvide enough fcMr the purpose, was a sleek priest sitting at table at dinner, 
"vho bowed smilingly to the new comers as they passed to their rooms. 
^' And if only that brigand host," they mentally exclaim, '* can be induced 
-\o stay hb hand when adding the garlic to the UmbVfry (frittata), and 
the brigand's wife be coaxed into putting clean sheets on the beds, we 
shall do well enough I" 

Fart of this piayer was heard ; the other part jbhe gods dispersed in 
air, according to classical precedent. The clean sheets were at once ac- 
corded, hot Jove himself had not the power to wipe from the mind of 
that brigand cook the lesaons learned from infi&ncy upwards, that meat 
ungariicked is not fit food for man. 

Fermo has, like all these other strangely-picturesque mediaeval towns 
of mediseval Italy, a history as well as a cathedral. The tyrants of Femm 
of old — yclept the Euffredocci — were more than usually cruel and 
tjiaanical where all were so. Oliverotto, one of these precious feudal 
lords, was so cruel as to have earned the distinction of being /noraliaed 
ipon by Maehiavelli, who, in reference to him, makes the nice distine- 
Qon of ^craelties judiciously or injudiciously employed." There is also 
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connected with this city on the Adriatic a story of three martyrs, illus- 
trative of Papal misrule and Papal injustice, told hy Mr. Troliope from 
Cavre Acliille Oennarelli's work, '' II Governo Pontificio, e Lo 8tato 
Romano," which is enough to make one's blood run cold. Well may Mr. 
Troliope ask, on concluding this well-authenticated history of judicial 
murders, '* What does the reader think of the progress of civilisation and 
social morality achieved during three hundred years of government by 
Heaven's Vicar on earth? and especially, what does he think of the heart 
and conscience that lies under the purple of his Eminence the Cardinal 
Archbishop de Angelis ? whom I have seen recently named as the pro- 
bable successor of the present PontifFSn the chair of St. Peter. 

'^ For my own part, I would rather live under the rule of our friend 
Oliverotto ten times over I" 

Fermo has a port, which, Mr. Troliope says, " is no port at all," there 
being only one or two wretched fishing-boats on the beach, and these are 
not used, for the people say that the fish, finding that they were caught 
if they came to the Porto di Fermo, had grown wiser by experience, and 
did not come to the shore any more. Hence our travellers proceeded by 
way of Porto di Recanati to visit the world-celebrated shrine of Loreto. 
A railway is in the course of construction along this line of country — the 
shore of the ancient Picenum Suburbicarium (for the antiquities of which 
Mr. Troliope is mostly indebted to Brandimarte's " Plinio Seniore illus- 
trate neila Decrizione del Piceno") — which is to proceed from Ancona, 
already connected by rail with Turin, to the Tronto, which formed the 
frontier of the old Neapolitan kingdom. 

** Neither ancient Rome, nor ancient Etruria, nor ancient Umbria,'* 
our traveller remarks, ** knew anything of Loreto. The place is wholly 
and solely the creation of Mariolatry ; lives, is rich, and has its being, 
uniquely by and for that alone, and embodies probably on the whole the 
most impudent and most monstrous of all the impudent and monstrous 
impostures of the Marian religion. 

'* The town — I beg its pardon, the city, for it is such by special Papal 
grace — the city of Loreto is a neat little town, tacked on to an enormous 
church and proportionate subsidiary ecclesiastical establishment, on a 
pleasant hill, not above five or six hundred feet above the level of the sea, 
nor above three miles or so distant from it, and approached by an 
admirably wide, well-made, and handsome road, which seems to warn the 
traveller to put his mind into an attitude of respect, and to remind him 
that he is fast approaching a place worthy of far other regards and ad- 
ministrative care than may suffice for the centres of mere worldly com- 
merce and industry." 

We shall not stay here to detail the history of this monstrous imposture, 
as propounded by the Church for the edification of the faithful. How 
the venerable dwelling in which the Virgin was born and lived was trans- 
ported, in the fear of destruction by Sultan Khalib, through vast tracks 
of air and sea to the coast of Dalmatia, where it arrived on the 10th o/T 
May, 1291 ; how, without the slightest warning, it was lifted again by 
angels in the air, disappeared thence, and having passed the Adriatie, 
appeared on the shore, and advancing a small space inland, stopped in. 
the thick recesses of an ancient g^ve, the owner of which was a ricn and. 
pious lady of Recanati, named Laureta ; how, eight months after \\M 
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srrival, it took another flight from the wood of Laureta to a pleasant hill 
-xiot far from Recanati ; and how, its possession being disputed by two 
brothers, it once again changed its quarters, and took up its position in 
the middle of the high road, in the spot which it has from that day forward 
•occupied. Mr. Trollope points out a curious inconsistency in this au- 
^onsed " Historical Relation of the Prodigious Translation of the Holy 
TSouse of Nazareth, 22nd Edition, Loreto, 1858," inasmuch as the said 
^history states the house to have arrived in Dalmatia in May, 1291, re- 
^roained there three years and seven months, and yet have arrived in Italy 
in December, 1291 1 But, as he justly adds, in the atmosphere of trans- 
cendental miracle in which we are moving, a little matter of this sort) 
:2nore or less, is of small importance. 

Of course a church was forthwith raised over the Casa Santa, and ac- 
•<x>mmodation8 for the concourse of pilgrims were added. This was sue- 
^^eeded by a larger and handsomer one in the fourteenth century, and this 
^ain by the present structure iu the fifleenth, built under the pontificate 
of Paul II. The present edifice makes an imposing appearance, from itf 
size and fine position on the brow of the hill, overlooking the Adriatic 
The Holy House is situated iu the middle of tlie church, under the dome. 
Before the west front, which is ornamented in correct Palladian guise, 
with a fine portico and enormous columns, there is a very large square, 
surrounded on two sides by colonnaded ranges of buildings, containing the 
dwellings of the numerous clergy belonging to the church, and the lately 
apostolic, now royal residence, for the reception of the sovereign, when he 
comes to visit the Holy House. It may, however, be anticipated that the 
concourse of pilgrims will gradually lessen under a constitutional sove- 
reignty, from what it was under an infallible papacy. The two things do 
not agree. 

The curiosities at the Casa Santa are numerous. They consist, how- 
ever, mainly of prints, rosaries, and crucifixes, impregp[iated with super- 
natural virtues by being placed in the Santa scodella — the holy porringer 
or soup-dish. These, and stamped representations of the same, may be 
bought for a few halfpence in the town, or even at the hotel ; but the 
pretty maid at the latter, when questioned as to her belief in the same, 
replied that " Confectioners do not eat much pastry, they prefer bread.** 
And when fiirther questioned as to why she did not believe, she naively 
added, "Ne no visto troppe." The ''eldest sons" of the Church — the 
gallant French — did not seem to have been troubled with obnoxious faith 
when they made a clear sweep of all the gatherings amassed from the 
conscience-money of princes and peasants iu five hundred years. 

Mr. Trollope had an amusing search after one treasure which he knew 
to be still at Loreto ; this was the celebrated set of pharmacy vases of 
choice majolica, and which are described in the latest edition of Murray's 
Guide-book as being in '' two rooms.** At length, after much coaxing 
of the Padre Guardiano, the choice vases were found in a cupboard, not 
ranged on shelves, but literally stacked one on another, higgledy-piggledy, 
top upwards, bottom upwards, side upwards, as it might chance ! Most 
of them were broken ; and out of the three hundred pieces of which the 
set 18 said to have been composed — the work of Fontana and Franco, after 
designs by Raphael, Giulio Romano, and others — the Padre Guardiano, 
who wished they were all at Jericho, declared that there were only 
eighteen pieces completely whole ! 
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Close by.Loreto is the town of Casiel Fidardo, and the plain, now cele- 
brated for the defeat of Lamorici^re. The canons of Casa Santa must 
have seen the fight, like a spectacle got up for Uieir aronsement. Hiey 
had no misgivings as to the saooess of the cause of the Pope ; hat it is 
passing strange, and against all antecedents, diat when they witnessed 
the turn of the tide they did not bring out their Madonna to nave helped 
them and her own cause. Possibly, Uiat like the pretty gni at the hoit^ 
and the Padre Gnardiano, they had misgivings on the efficacy of the pro- 
ceeding, and they placed no faith in their own ** confectionair." 

'• The value of the advowson," Mr. Trollope remarks, ** of a caneniy 
in that richly-endowed church, I think, must have fallen oonsiderablj 
during these fateful hours. ' And I fear that the wail, which is raised bv 
Catholic Europe, oyer the waning temporal power of the papacy, is both 
more sincere and more correct in its anticipations than the aseuranoes of 
the liberals of Europe, that the destruction of it will in no degree endanger 
the existing ecclesiastical establishment. For my own part, I entirely 
sympathise with those cardinals, bishops, and canons, who invincibly 
object to the dependence of ecclesiastical revenues on the will of a li^ 
House of Commons." 

The city of Recanati, five miles from Loreto, stands on the top of a 
much higher hill than the latter town ; and it makes a very striking 
object in the landscape for many miles around. Its form is also differei^ 
from all the many others of these hill cities. Instead of being clustered, 
dump-like, round the top of a round or conical hill, as most of them are, 
it stretches in a long crescent-shaped line along the crest of a sliarp moon- 
tain ridge, and thus makes a greater show than it would otherwise do. 
This hill town, and its neighbours Osimo and Montefano, have a hiatoiy, 
and not an uninteresting one either. They rebelled against the Popes m 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and suffered accordingly at the 
hands of the '' Marchio," or Lord of the Marches, who fired Recanati, 
the conflagration of the city being visible from the opposite coast of 
Dalmatia. 

As to On mo, it fared much better. Its plucky little community de- 
stroyed the papal fortress, and even reformed its nunneries, obtaining in 
the year 1500 what Perugia only achieved six years ago, and effectiag 
those reforms of scandals which, at a later day, baffled aU the power of 
the celebrated Ricci, the reforming Bishop of Pistoia, and of bis patron, 
Peter Leopold, the reforming Grrand-Dnke of Tuscany. 

From Osimo, a drive of twelve miles took our travellers to Ancona — 
the isolated Monte Conero lying between them and the sea. Hence it is 
that, coming in this direction, nothing is seen of the town tifl the 
traveller is close upon it, the first sign of its vicinity being the huge 
fortress which crowns the peak on which Monte Conero ends, and loand 
the base of which the road winds. The same mountain forms on the 
sea-side the headland which the Greeks called Ancona, but which is in 
reality two headlands, now known as Monte Guasco and Monte Astagno, 
or Capodimonte. 

Entering Ancona from the Marches is like coming out of a past century 
into the present. Behind him, Mr. Trollope pleasantly remarks, the 
traveller has left the quiet little old world cities, " each remote on its lofbr 
hill, though in sight of each other, with their great uninhabited or half- 
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bed palaces; their dreamy streets and breezy crumbling battlements; 
▼er-open and long disused city gates ; their lazy, easy-gfoing inns, 
ibundant space, if sometimes somewhat restricted larders ; their 
ly, strongly localised inhabitants, always with plenty of time on 
lands, and plenty of inclination fbr a chat anent their glories and 
stories and particularities of their respective towns, their storied 
rals, and their picturesque town-halls. 

e turns the shoulder of Monte Conero, struggles through the 
ly of Ancona, and suddenly finds himself amid a jabbering popu- 
of jostling brokers, polyglot commissioners, money-dealing Jews, 
smopolitan bagmen. He has to go up no end of stairs to find a 
loset of a bedroom, and be thankful to get it ; he dines at a table 
by the side of a ringed and curled individual with very dirty hands 
magnificent diamond pin in his smart shirt-front, who talks fluently 
er queer English, and who turns out to be a Wallachian diamond 
tnt ; instead of having a pretty girl to wait on him, anxious to do 
nost to please him which the limited resources of the house will 
, and very willing to chatter for half an hour together, while the 
Dg meal is iu progress, he is served by a perspiring waiter with a 
cloth under his arm, who in his hot haste dashes a plateful of food 
him, and is gone before he can decline it ; he is nearly run over 
x>w streets by carts, barrows, trucks, waggons laden with barrels, 
caaes, and drawn some by horses, some by men nearly as naked as 
aadruped fellow- labourers ; he is challenged by sentries for walking 
h some gateway, or approaching some fortification, or setting foot 
le glacis, in contravention of the rules; he is considered by every- 
rho sees him to be anxious to go on board some steam-boat, or to 
lome railway train ; and before long he discovers, that not being so 
By and not having any bills to discount, no samples of goods to offer 
», nor any intention of purchasing such, nor baggas^e to ^' clear" in 
he has plainly no business at Ancona, and that there is no room 
d there." 

)ona is not, indeed, a pleasant city in its outward physiognomy, or 
sasant to dwell in, even for a brief space of time. It has all the 
lAoes and disagreeables of a seaport, without any of the ag^eeables 
liould belong to the coast. There is no possibility of pleasant 
« along the shore ; all exit to the southward being absolutely for- 
, not only by the cliff itself, but by fortresses and walls, and sentries, 
Imiwn ; and exit to the north leads only to the crowded mile or so 
Mway between the city and the railway station, and beyond that 
at and very ugly shore, cut up by little creeks, and hedged in by 
Jway. There is no shipping of any interest in the offing. There 
even any fish to eat — or none that is worth eating. And add to all 
he inconveniences and botherations of that stupidest and most 
Y of all institutions, a so-called *< free-port** — the whole advantage 
oope of which might be attained without any of the infinite 
> which arises from the present arrangement, by a system of bonded 
^uses. 

( country north of Ancona traversed by the railway is aboundingly 
id fertile, and is dotted with populous towns— as Sinigaglia, Fano, 
i La Cattolica, and Rimini ; but of most interest is San Marino— 
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a republic of eight hundred years' duration, and which has only recently 
been induced to sign a treaty regularising the relations between itself and 
the kingdom of Italy. San Marino appears to have been mainly indebted 
for its long-continued independence to its situation, which, on the summit 
of an almost inaccessible rock, two thousand three hundred and sixty-six 
Parisian feet above the sea, is one of the most remarkable and extra- 
ordinary in Europe. The delivery of the post is so uncertain at tliis 
stem and storm-swept eyrie, that the arrival of the man, boy, and donkey 
who convey it is announced by the great town-bell. The ascent of th 
hill is effected as far as the Borgo, a suburb which lies at the foot of 
last precipitous cliffs, by means of oxen ; beyond that the traveller 
ose the saddle or his legs. The only inn was in the Borgo. There w 
a house where a bed might be had up in the city, but a '' fores tiere 
already engag^ it. The inhabitants of this strange place, which 
exempted from the fiscal laws of the world around them, are in conse 
quence engaged in all kinds of curious industries, amongst which 





manufacture of gunpowder and of playing-cards constitute a no smal 
item. There is a fortress or castle, a principal church, and a piazza, tF 
whole of which latter forms the roof of a vast cistern for the preservatt 
of rain-water. The world of hills below, as viewed from the casti 
heights, looks like the battle-field of a discomfited army of Titans, strew 
with the wreck of their fight against Heaven, and hence the old name 
the mountain — Monte Titano. In firont is the coast of Picenum, with i 
legion of storied cities and castle-crowned hills. At sunrise, the opposii 
coast of Dalniatia is also plainly visible. There were some state prison 
of the republic of San Marino in this castle, one of whom was a 
.incarcerated for forgery. There was also a prisoner who had been con 
fined six months on a charge of homicide, without having been brough 
to trial. It struck our traveller that if similar facts were of frequen 
occurrence at San Marino, it might occur in the^ our days that th^ 
republic itself, despite its eight hundred years of existence, might find 
itself put on its trial. The existence of such a state within another if 
an anachronism only tolerated on account of the exceeding youth of the 
kingdom of Italy. Already San Marino has no printing-press in iti 
dominions, so as not to give umbrage to the governments around it by 
matter that might be printed there. Doubtless the probability is, thst 
.had the little free state not stooped to such concessions it would not have 
been permitted to exist. This — with the exception, perhaps, of the 
valley of Andorra — the smallest and oldest of the sodal bodies politic 
in Europe, has not only its mountain-town and suburb, but also a certaia 
portion of the surrounding valleys, to the extent of a circuit about eigbt 
miles in the longest and five in the shortest diameter. The inhabitants 
of this lowland district are about >Bight thousand in number. 

Our travellers' instructive and interesting little tour was virtually 
brought to a close in the republic of San Marino ; for, returning thenoe 
to Rimini, they ran down in time to catch a train which took them to 
. Bologna the same evening, and found there a courier's carriage, which 
conveyed them to Florence within twenty-four hours from the time they 
had been standing to see the sun rise on the top of the peak of Sao 
Marino! 
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ABOUT A FEW BOOKS. 

Ths elegantly-bound and accurately-illustrated guide to such portions 
the South Kensington Museum as refer to " Italian Sculpture of the 
iddle Ages and Period of the Revival of Art/' must take precedence 
r its general merits. The Gherardini collection, purchased in 1 80 4, of 
^^ginal models by great Italian artists, may be considered as the founda- 
OQ of the sculpture series, and the purchase of the Gigli-CampaQa 
llection brought the whole to that state of which we have here 
^ descriptive and illustrated catalogue by J. C. Robinson, F.S.A., pub* 
jL^hed by Chapman and Hall, for the Science and Art Department of the 
mmittee of Council on Education. The work will be of infinite help 
the art-student, at the same time that it makes the riches of the 
ensington Museum better known, and more fully understood and ap« 
reciated. 
*' Francatelli's Royal English and Foreign Confectioner," being a prac- 
leal treatise on the Art of Confectionary in all its branches, comprisiog- 
mamental confectionary artbtically developed, published by Messrs. 
hapman and Hall, supplies a long existing want in the literature of the 





The perusal of Sidney Laman Blanchard's " Ganees and the Seine ; 
nes on the Banks of Both" (2 vols.. Chapman and Hall), has afforded 
two or three hours unalloyed pleasure. 

Dr. Shapter's little work on the Climate of the South of Devon (John 
,_iarchill) nas, by dint of additions, grown into a larg^ and compendious 
^^olume. Besides being an indispensable guide for the invalid to our great 
^uittonal sanitorium, it has become quite as indispensable to the touristy 
^Mta the amount of various information, geological, meteorological, topo- 
^rr^phical, natural, historical, civil, and economical, which it contains. 

Mr. Thomas Carlyle's *' History of Friedrich II. of Prussia, called 
Frederick the Great (Chapman and Hall), and Mr. Charles Merivale*s 
^* Hbtory of the Romans under the Empire** (vol. iL, Longman and 
Oo.), have reached, the first, the third volume, and the second, the 
^erenth, but after a very dififerent fashion. The first is written in, as 
^nost people know, a quaint, sparkling, and original style, with as much 
eccentricity as force, and with a wonderful talent for analysis marred 
\>y the most exquisite bad taste in propounding facts. The second 
Ss the serious, tasteful, elaborate, and deeply philosophical work of a 
gentleman and a scholar, who portrays one of the greatest epochs in the 
>rorld*s hbtory in the language of his country, which is most eloquent 
mod stately when least defiled. Mr. Carlyle's History is a book to amuse 
«nd entertain the reader ; Mr. Merivale's to instruct and to delight 
liiiD. 

We have, finally, much pleasure in directing the attention of our 
readers to a Christmas book — ''The Foggy Night at OfFord*' — by the 
—despite what some carping critics may say — most popular lady-author 
of the day, the author of *' The Shadow of Ashlydyat.'* The work is 
issued in aid of the Lancashire Fund, and we heartily wish it that abun- 
dant success to which its merits entitle it in every way. 

i/ait.— VOL. OXXVU. MO. DV. I 
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THE PRUSSIAN OPPOSITION. 

EifGLiBHHXii, as a rule, do not pay much attention to foreign ^ 
politics ; and although our own correapoDdenta of the Times keep na- 
well posted up as to the doings of the various ContiDental Cfaamf 
there are but few among us, we faziey, who form a very settled opinioii 
to the progress of affairs. And jet matters are taking place in ~ 
worthy of the very graveat attention, if only as a proof of the fc 
which history displays for repeating itself. The Proasian king 
Prussian Chambers are disputing upon a matter of money, mnc» Hken 
Charles I. and Hampden, and it ia quite certain that we have as ji 
only seen the beginning of the struggle. Time after time the 
has dissolved his disobedient Chamber, but the only result has 
that still more decided Liberals bftvebeen elected, and now mattera 
at a complete dead lock. 

The history of constitutionalism in Prussia is not very long, bat fulft^ 
of serious events : the king conceded a constitution in 1846,* bat leia-^ 
dered it almost unavailing by the restrictions which he placed on it ^ 
1848 swept away the landmarks; in .1849 the reaction waa oncfl^ 
more triumphant, and remained in power until the appointmmif? 
of a regent, who, being in opposition, as is always the rule witla. 
crown princes, selected a thoroughly Liberal ministry, to the niight|f 
rejoicing of the people. When the regent occupied the throne mm 
king, however, his Uberalism began to wear off; the renarkablo 
Dei gratid and right divine speech which he made- at hia csoronaiiaxx 
set people thinkmg, and his conduct since has only confirmed the 

feneral uneasiness. That William L is an honest man is miinj^itabli^j^ 
ut he has his own notions of kingcraib. At the best he ia only m 
somewhat horni soldier, and his predilectiona are entirely with the 
army. The events of 1848 taught him that the Landwehr syBtemrwas 
not at all adapted to support regal authority against the demanda of 
the people, and all his efforts have tended to increase the standing waa 
at the expense of the militia. Apart from the natural jealousy whi^ 
a constitutional nation feels of a large permanent rorce, which it 
regards as more or less the instrument of the government, Prussia is 
really not in a position to support the heavy taxation which auch .a 
fundamental change would entail, and hence the members of tbe 
Second Chamber thought it tJieir duty to protest against the alten^ 
lion. There were also minor causes of collision, on which it ia unne* 
^eesary to dwell, but which have also heightened the unpleasant £m1* 
ing between king and parliament, and a struggle for mastery between 
jibsolutism and constitutionalism is silently preparing. Under these 
circumstances we have thought that a few personal sketches of ths 
leading members of the Prussian Opposition may prove intereatiDg, 
and we are enabled to offer them through the opportune publicatioa 
of a carefully compiled work on the subject.* 

Benedict Waldeck, the leader of the democratic party, or rather of 

* Preufsische Landtagsmimier. Von Schmidt WeissenfeU. Breslau: Trewendt 
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khose who desire the* entire libertj of the sabjeot in all dasses of 
lociety, was bom at MiiiSBter in 1802. As a boy, the French revo- 
lutionary ideas had a decided inflaeoee upon him, but, at the same 
&ne, he* retained all the thoroughness aoid m*mne83 of the Westphalian 
character. SducatM at O&irtingen, he; went out in law, and gradually 
idvanced, until, in 1844, he was' attached to the supreme privy tribu* 
lal at Beorlin. Through his eonstuit devotion to l^e oause of the 
peasants and the communes, he became exoessiveiy popular in West- 
phalia, and was imiTersaUy called ^^the king of the peasants." When 
;he revolution of 1848 broke out, Waldeck was naturally elected to 
^e P^ssian National Assembiy, and soon found himself head of a 
powerful party in the House, eonrposed of peasants, small fJEirmers, 
awyers, and sohoohnasters. Unfortunately for Waldeok, these men 
committed many acts of stupidity and ignorance, for which he was 
sempelled to assume the Tesponsibility, and hence he became most 
latefol to the reactionists. When the National Assembly was dis- 
oWed by force in 1848, Waldeck's power as leader of the democrats 
ros enormously increased, but so was his responsibility. At that time 
le oonid have spread unutterable misery through the country, for at a 
irord from him a oivil war would have broken out, but he constantly 
irged theneeessity of passive resistanee. How great his popularity 
nroB is proved by the fact that six districts diected hkn- simultaneously 
IS their deputy to the parliament i^hieh met in February, 1849. This 
pariiament was dissolved in April, and the reaction had time to per- 
secute democracy. On May 16, 1849, l^e day after the king declared 
war against the revolution, and the Prussians marched to Saxony to 
storm the barricades,^,Waldeck was arrested upon fake charges of high 
tmson brought against him by Herr Ton Hinck^dey, the police pre- 
tident of Berlin. This step created a tremendous excitement, but the 
pidges did their duty, traced the intrigue to its souroe, and so injured 
tbeireactianists that the public prosecutor himself was compelled to 
Bak for Waldeck's acquittal. Another attempt, however, was made to 
ktimiliate Waldeck : a request was sent him by several members of 
t^ Bopreme tribunal that he should voluntarily resign, because thenr 
£d not consider him a judge worthy of confidence. This Waldeck 
'edined to do ; and now that^>a8sions have cooled down, there is not 
<nie of lus coHeames who does not recognise in him am ornament of 
tile Prussian judicial bench. 

It was not till February, 1861, that Waldeck again returned to the 
Obambers and assumed the head of the Democratic party. But the 
hfcter hsA also learned a lesson through the events of the last twelye 
T^sn, and Oount Schwerin, the minister of the home department, was 
^le to congratulate them on haying giTcn up their protesting position, 
ind making every effort to secure a c<mstitutional commonwealth. 

Waldecl^s lieutenant and right-hand man is Schuize-Delitssch, 
pobably the most popular representatiye in * Prussia. He has devoted 
Us Hfe to the formation of co-operative societies among artisans, and 
^ already effected wonders. Afber studying' the vexed question of 
frights of capital and labour, Sohulze made \aa first attempt in his 
^ve town of^Delitzseh in 1850, by establishing a guild of shoo- 
ters, wbose-jobjectwas to provide ^e members with provisions and 

z2 
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If as bom in 1820, and eduoattfd for the state serrice* In 1854^, Yon 
FatoWy the finance mmiater,. called him in to restore some degree 
order in the public accounts, and he performed thia difiScnlt taak with 
great energy. It was not till 1862 that he was elected deputy, and 
hia first motion in the House was, as we have stated, to speciaUse the 
various items which constituted the budget. At first Yon Fatow triad 
to CYade the demand, but being forced by Yirchow and otbeni in hia 
last entrenchments, he aaid that, if the motion were carried, it might 
lead to his resignation. Q^ongh this threat the affair suddenly became 
a personal oue between the ministry and the deputies ; but tbe latter 
held their ground. In vain did Yon Fatow hint at a resignation of 







ministrjr or a ^saolution of parliament : Hagen's motion was put to 
the vote, and carried by a majority of twenty-eight. The ministers 
sent in their resignation, which was not accepted, and then diaaolv 
the parliament. The Liberal ministry placed themaelvea in 
thoroughly false position, as they saw soon after, when their resign 
tion was acceptecl and the Conservatives came in : for while Herr vo: 
Fatow had regarded Hagen's motion as an attack, on the executiye, 
tried to act unconstitutionallv, his colleague. Yon der Heydt, w 
succeeded him, most readily allowed that Hagen's motion was perfectij 
justifiable on constitutional grounds. 

Such are the more important members of the party of proffresa, or, 
aa we should say, Radicals. Among the Liberals, Grabow undubitabl] 
oocupies the first place. Bom in 1802, he entered the service of 
abate in his nineteenth year, and distinguished himself greatlj aa _ 
aaagistrate. In 1888, his native town of Frenriau elected iiim ^^i^r 
btn^master, and in that capacity he was present at the ozonation ii 
1S40, and made his first acquaintance with the kkig, whose 
and character justly filled the Liberals with hope^ It waanottill 184i7, 
however, when the king mada.tbe country a present of the uniteds- 
Lukdtag, that Grabow became a public character. He waaat the haad- 
o£ the one hundred and thirty-ieight members who protested 
the king's breach of faith, and, moreover, was an actite member of 
eommittee appointed to regulate the criminal code. Gheabow 
returned to the Frnsaian NatLonal Assembly in 1848, and waa soon^ 
after -elected president, which post he occupied up to October, wlneiw 
he resatgaed. The truth was, tbat the old Liberals werealanaed at th^^ 
impulse which demo<»*acy had attained, and :secreily deaiBed its ofteiu* 
woWi When the Assembly commenced its conflidb with the OrowQ^ 
in. November, 1848, Grabow ureed the members to lay down, theiir 
Bwadatea sooner than let the Assembly be dissolved by foree ; moSL^ 
when his advice waa neit followed, he left a parliament which displayed; 
audi evident signs. of . approaching dissolution* . 
^ When the Ajsembl^ was disposed of, and the AIianteii£Sai eooatitu^ 
tkm. waa granted, which restored two Chambers, Gbabow waa choaei^ 
aa . president. There is no doubt that the reaoHoniats .at that iiiam 
deeeived the Liberals^ and obtained their aid in crushing the democrats^ 
on tbe principle of divide et impera^ This waa ^ainlr seen in 1850^ 
when Grabow waa elected diief burgomaster of Magdeburg^ and ibm 
government refused its assent. When the regeacj waa.iMfaabliahad^ 
the liberals again returned to power,^ and Grabow wwi.'deoted Snlf 
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>-preaident. At first be joined the party at the head of which Yon 
IFincke stood, but he gradually worked his way to the leadership, and 
lis election to the presidency of the Chamber rendered his position 
aemarkably strong. But his power was destined to be but transitory ; 
vith the dissolution of the Chamber and the dismissal of the Liberal 
niniaters, matters took such a turn that it was no longer possible for 
I party to remain neutral, as had been Grabow's arabiticm from the 
int. His partisans gradually fell away : some to join the extreme 
Uberala^ others to form the fraction known as the Bockum Dolff, and 
pbabow was left alone. In the parliament of March, 1862, he was 
igftin unanimously elected president, and no better choice could pro- 
bably be made, for the selection of G-rabow was a protest of the coun* 
farj as represented by the deputies against the Von der Heydt ministry. 

Saron von Vincke's name is probably better known in England than 
tbat of any other Liberal member of the Prussian Chamber of Deputies. 
Deacended from a very old Westphalian family, he has been ever one 
of the truest types of the Prussian nobility ; he was truly attached to 
ins king, though he never condescended to be a courtier, and he erer 
bad the consciousness that he too belonged to the people. Still, at the 
same time, he has the great fault of being merely a guerilla chief of 
debate ; he has attacked every party in turn, but has not fought a 
pitched battle with any one of them. He detests the Junker, and 
banesdy tries to emancipate himself from all claims to the special pri- 
ifleges of nobility ; he wishes to govern the Liberals, and form them 
into Bnglish Whigs, and if he does not at once succeed, he turns his 
bsek on them; and he is the sworn foe of the Democratic party, 
because they always strive to go beyond the mark which he has set up 
aa the frontier post of opposition. 

Gkeorge von Vincke was born on May 15, 1811. He received a very 
irtnet education at home, and was then sent to Gottin^n, where he 
atadied law. Por a time it seemed as if he intended to devote himself 
ta the service of the state ; but the death of his father, in 1844, ren- 
dered kim independent, and the consciousness of being a real feudal 
bsfon destroyed all ambition for office in Vincke*s breast^ if he had 
etar entertained it. In the parliament of 1847 he placed himself de- 
oidedly at the head of the Opposition. His speeches were something 
extraordinary in a police-ridden country like Prussia ; and his remark 
thai, in England, ministers answered wdtii their heads, caused the 
Bmasian ministry to shudder. At the same time Vincke made every 
passible assault on the government and the existing system ; he d&- 
aiaaded a constitution, afid an extension of the privilegea of the House ; 
ba defended the claims of the Poles, who had just been put down in a 
new revolution ; he stood, up for the political rights of the Dissenters, 
sod even of the Jews, with some reservations ; he claimed freedom of 
tiba press; in short, everything required to convert Prussia into a 
eonstitutional monarchy. No womder that lie was at that time the 
most popular man in the ooimtry ; his name was in every mouth, and* 
ttie speeches which he hedd in the White Hall were devoured by the 
eiowd which was greedy for liberty. This, however, was not so agree- 
sble to Baron von Vincke as might be supposed: in his great honesty 
lis was afraid that persona might have misunderstood him,. and he was 
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anxious lest his independence might be injured hj popnlaritjr. Th< 
revolution of March quite upset vincke, though he maj hare antici— 

{ated it. He saw eyery thing brought about for which he had striVen ^ 
ut this onlj annoyed him the more. At the same time he_wa8 
thorough royalist, and the humiliation of the king hurt him. 
by zeal to serve his king, but not after the fashion of courtiera an 
against the rights of the people, he hastened to Berlin, and arrived juafll- 
at the time when the street fighting was going on. It was an incom — 
parable suffering to Vincke to see his king meeting his people wit! 
cannon-balls, for, whatever the result might be, he could see no advan- 
tage for his prince. He hurried, in great excitement, to the palaces 
and entered the royal apartments in his dusty clothes. With 
upright nature, he did not affect to conceal his grief at being welcom 
to Berlin by artillery. At this, so Yamhagen tells us, some gen< 
officers laughed, who were standing near the king. Yincke turned 
them, and said aloud, almost menacingly : " Any man who can lau 
at this firing is a bad Prussian." The king answered : '* No one 
laugh." *^ Yes, these two gentlemen laughed, and it is improper an 
wrong that such a thing can happen." The king tried to appease th 
Westphalian baron, and invited him to supper. " No, your majesty/ 
Yincke answered, " I do not sup." And with these words he left tb 
king's apartments. 

These remarks characterise Yincke thoroughly : they show him 
us as the independent, free nobleman, who does not lay aside hii 
frankness even in the king's presence ; they prove him a despiser 
courtiers, and a warm-hearted patriot, who regards a supper vrith hi 
prince as frivolous when a struggle for a mighty object is going on ai 
the palace-gates. The baron was elected as deputy to the Frankfort^- 
parliament, where he soon rendered himself extremely conspicuous^ 
through his clever speeches. He formed a compact party, known ai^ 
the Milani club, which he disciplined so well that it was called the*- 
forty-voiced Yincke. About this time he became Conservative through, 
his hatred of the Democracy, and warmly defended Manteuffel andL 
the reaction. So soon, however, as the minister became firmly eata-^ 
blished, he swore undying hostility to him. This weathercock con-' 
duct broke up the rather powerful party which Yon Yincke had. 
gathered round him in the Chamber of 1849. 

When the Democrats and Liberals went into voluntary banishment^ 
while waiting for better times, Yincke constituted himself the opposi-* 
tion. He could not exist without fighting; and just as old Cato 
finished all his speeches with " Delenda est Carthage," Yon Yincke 
incessantly harped on the string, "Down with this Ministry !" Buir 
the ministry remained in power, and Yincke continued to oppose it. 
Yery characteristic was his conduct during the debates over the loan 
of thirty millions of thalers which the government proposed, in order 
to be able to carry out its great vacillating policy during the Crimean 
war. The nobility of the " Kreuz zeitung" saw in the Emperor of 
Bussia the father of the Fatherland, and the Czar was more their 
master than King Frederick William. Yincke was not of this opinion, 
and refused to grant the credit, because he was afraid of the govern- 
ment leaning towards Bussia. He attacked the ministers on this 
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eeftBion with the most cutting expressioDs, and when the credit was 
b length granted, he, and one-and-twentj other deputies, protested 
^inst it in the most energetic manner. After this campaign Yincke 
sted on his laurels ; he had said enough for the present to Man- 
fiifiel, and he was growing popular again, which annoyed him. When 
8 electors proposed to return him again in 1855, he declined, and 
isied himself with family affairs. 

The regency overthrew the dictatorship of the Kreuz zeitung, and 
e constitutional party again came into power, for the elections of 
M58 gave them a working majority. Of course Vincke rushed into 
le fight at once, and hy the end of 1860 he was the king of the 
hamber: one hundred and fifty men followed him blindly, and as, 
I important matters, he could command at least thirty more votes, 
) had the majority in his own hands. Unfortunately, Vincke was 
>t suited to be a general : first-rate as a skirmisher, he ever retired 
hen the real fighting moment arrived, and was satisfied with having 
lown his enemy his teeth. At the same time, he is by nature ex- 
•emely tyrannical, and governed his party with a rod of iron, which 
xm led to murmuring, and then to desertion. His most manly action 
as his motion about Italy, in the address of 1861, to the efiect that 
it was neither to the interest of Prussia nor Germany to oppose the 
regressive unification of Italy." This motion was carried by a ma- 
»rity of fourteen, after a terrible debate, in which Vincke displayed 
is Drilliant powers, although he contradicted himself by running 
own Austria, whose warmest defender he had previously been. The 
58nlt of this victory was extraordina^ — more extraordinary, as- 
tredly, than Vincke had anticipated. While people in Austria could 
»rce contain themselves for lury, and heaped every possible insult 
pen Vincke, England and Italy warmly thanked him, and brilliant 
emonstrations in favour of Prussia and the Cavaliere Vincke took 
lace in the latter country. Addresses and the honorary citizenship 
r Italy were sent him — in short, Vincke stood at the dizzy height of 
onour and power, and was the most popular man in Germany. One 
eed had procured him this elevation, and it was certainly against his 
ill. He became frightened, and came down again. He was most 
onoyed at having become popular in Italy, and his thanks for the 
itizenship almost sounded as an insult to those who procured him 
le honour. This was the first blow which Vincke dealt himself, as 
Bual, through want of reflection : his popularity began to fade, and 
eople shook their heads in amazement that a man should feel a 
pecies of moral indignation at the grand efiect of his noble deed. 
Added to all this, the fall of Vincke's dictatorahip now took place 
I accordance with natural laws, and the party which had been humi- 
ftted to become the toy of his imperious fancies began to break up. 
Imost at the same moment, wh^n Vincke's power displayed its 
neatest splendour, a small fraction quitted him, which was destined 
Km to become a mat party. Vincke had no foreboding of this : he 
IDored the desertion, and dfid not see that his party was undergoing 
change, which would leave him almost isolated. His furious attack 
1 Waldeck and the Democrats robbed him of the rest of his prestige, 
id the result was that the king of the Chamber resigned his seat at 
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the dose of the Bession of 1861. During the short session of March,. 
1862, he occupied himself by a fierce paper war on Hagen's motion; 
and hence, when he resolved at the elections of May to return to par-- 
liamentary duties, he had the greatest difficulty in securing his elecuon, 
for his own faithful district threw him completely over. At the 
present moment Yon Yincke does not possess the sugbtest infloenoo 
in Prussia. 

Literature is prominently represented in the Prussian Souae of 
Deputies by Henry von Sybel, the distinguished historian. He w; 
bom at Dtisseldorf, in 1817, and studied at Berlin, where Banke 
beginning to found a new school by his diplomatic and elegant handlings 
of history. This school Sybel joined, and devoted himsdf excluaivdy 
to the stady of history. He turned his attention, by his master*! 
advice, to the chivalrous epoch of the Crusades, and in 1841 
his story of the first crusade, which he completed by further contriba 
tiona during the next few years. The research he displayed^ and ' 

Sowerful recommendation of the clique to which he belon|;ed, obta' 
im the appointment of Historical Professor Extraordinary at 
TTniversity of Bonn. In. 1844 he publi^ed, with Professor 
meister, a pamphlet on the '' Holy Coat at Treves," in which he em? 







]^o^ed all his powers of historic criticism to explode the miraola^ 
This paxophlet was more effective than his history of the Cnuadee ii 
making Yon Sybel known to the outer world. The result of thii 
attack on TJltramontanism was, that the Elector of Hesse-Cassel ii 
vited the Bonn professor to his small university of Marburg. As 
despots, who knew what they are about, the Hessian Electors hai 
never been able to endure a rival power ; and hence Yon SybePs 
oisms on the Holy Coats produced an extraordinary sensation at 
It is tme that it was afterwards discovered that a considerable amoiini^ 
q£ liberalism lurked in the attack, but the discovery was not made uniiL 
Yon Sybel was settled at Marburg. The polemic nature of the poli-^ 
tidan oecame developed with him in the professor, and he reaolTed^ 
during a visit he paid to Paris, to write a history of the French revo— ^ 
lution from the philosophic stand^point. Two works, ''Burke aaS^ 
thaPrench Bevotution," and "Burke and Ireland," which asaaileA- 
the deadly foe of the revolution, may be regarded as the first mtnltig 
of these studies ; but he did not produce his great work on the eventfuL 
period from 1789 to 1795, until after the stormy epoch of the QeewMS^^ 
revolution. 

In 1848, Yon Sybel was returned to the Hessian Chamber of Depn^ 
ties, and distioguished himself as a zealous and useful speaker on th^ 
constitutional side. When the national apathy set in, Yon Sybel de-* 
Toted himself exclusively to historical pursuits, and his histoiy of th^ 
Freneh revolution was brought out in separate volumes up te 18fi&: 
Ibis, work is in many respects valuable, and it had the result of pro* 
curing the author a professorship at Munich. Here he wae treetedl 
with great distiuction, until King Maximilian, fancying that he hai& 
bsaoght the professor over from Us ideas of the Prussian hegemonj^- 
lequeated him to write a history of Bavaria. Sybel^ however, wae ti(% 
conscientious to undertake this,} and the interest felt in him in Mumiobi 
gradually cooled. Finally, when, in 1859, he delivered some leotuiBe' 
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A which he displayed some very liberal tendenciea aa r^farded Italy, 
ie XJltrarnQntaaifltB had uo diffibttlty ia destroying his prestige. 
BraasiA, however^ was grateful enough to grant him his old professor* 
lap at Bonn, and he was soon after returned aa deputy to the Prus- 
ian Ghamber, where he joined the left centre, or Bockum Dolff'a 
cactioii. During the debate on the military question he voted with 
Tincke, who approved of the reorganisation on principle, and merely 
Koposed to reduce the expenses by the introauction of two years' 
MTvice. 

Count Schwerin is one of the few representatives of the original 
Pmasian liberal party. The ideal which the count holds up is a 
Pkuflsiaa king in the splendour of his power, governing his country by 
me laws, in the passing of which the people takes its share. Count 
iehwoEin Futzar is a descendant of the most illustrious Prussian, 
'amilieii. The Schwerins, however, never rivalled the Crown, as many 
)C the nobility have done, and wished to be absolute lords in their 
saatlea ; they felt themselves the bom defenders of their prince, and 
bond their glory in fiuthful service. Under Frederick the Great the 
SUiirarkis attained the acme of their lustre : when Field-Marshal 
iohverin, at Prague, dyed with his heart's blood the banner of the 
SMmareh for whom he secured the victory. The present Count Maxi- 
mSisn was bom in 180^, and during his university years at Berlin 
tiled on terms of intimacy with Schleiermaoher, who had a marked in- 
bwooe in the formation of hia character. The result of this intimacy 
iras, that the young count eventually married his friend's daughter, 
BEildegarde. Count Schwerin was brought up to the law, which, with 
biie army, is the special field of the Prussian nobility ; but he had no 
mUtion to obtain rank and dignity, and after a short turn in the civil 
Hcwioe, he retired to manage the paternal estates, and did not appear 
in pabUc again until 1846, when the king summoned him as a member 
)f tlie General Synod. In the following year he was returned to the 
Souse of Deputies, and became one of the leaders of the constitutional 
pas^. A word of explanation may be here necessary : when the King 
rf Inmssia, after the Iktssian campaign, called on his people to rise aa 
me man aeainst the French tyranny, he promised them a constitution^ 
nd flev«rai other agreeable things. The Holy A lliance frustrated the 
pscfonnaaoe of hia promises, and various disturbances which took 
place in Germany led to the interference of the troops, and the people 
iraie mme down-trodden than before. When Frederick William IV. 
caKeto the throne, he was a very liberal prince for the time, and was 
Easdved to earry out reforms in the system of government, but he had 
sot been long on the throne ere he began to vacillate. Hence it was 
Bflt till 1847 that he gcsnted a modified constitution, which suited 
nobody. The moderate Liberals were disappointed, and expressed 
Hieir dis^pointment to the king, and an antagonism at once sprang 

7 .between them and what ia called the Junker party, or the adherenta 
the right divine. 
. When the eventa of Marehy 1848, amved, these moderate constita^ 
ftmalists were frightened at the progress of events, asvns have already 
lees, and Sohwerin, who was called on to join the Anmn ministry, 
ntinedon June 17, 1848. Betumed to the Fkwokfort parliament, he 
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joined the extreme right, and was a zealous defender of the interests 
of Prussia, against Germany. It is probable that he was not grieved 
by the failure of the German moTement, because it was thoroughly 
democratic. Schwerin was a friend of the people, and an honert 
defender of its privileges, but it was repugnant to his feelings that the 
democrats strove to strip majesty of its romantic nimbus and render 
it a prosaic state institution. When the reaction set in in Prussia^ 
Schwerin was returned as deputy, and was president of the Chamb( 
up to the year 1856, when the Junker party was most furious in its 
attack on the Liberals. Schwerin was regarded as the head of the 
Opposition, and at this dark epoch of Prussian history attained 
popularity with the nation, owing to his openly-expressed constituti 
opinions. "When the " new era'* began for Prussia with the regency 
in 1858, Schwerin was called on to join the government as minister of 
the home department. Unfortunately, he did not respond to the ez* 
pectations ot the nation, for in his aristocratic pride he considered tha^ 
the ministry ought to be left to take the initiative, and that the natio: 






had no right to ask more than they were inclined to give. In 
demand for further concessions he saw ingratitude and a criminiDL. 
attempt to force the government into extremes. Hence he soon cam 
into collision with the party of progress, and by a strange perversion 





of ideas allowed himself to he converted into an instrument of tb 
reactionary party. He committed the mistake, in his desperation, 
dissolving the House of Deputies in March, 1862, and was thrown — 
away himself, like a squeezed-out lemon, a week after. 

A name which will be tolerably familiar to the readers of th^»^ 
Prussian correspondence of the Times is that of Bockum Dolffs. H^ 
belongs to a noble Westphalian family attached to the evangelicals 
faith, and was bom in 1802, After being educated at the univeraitieiP' 
of Heidelberg and Berlin, he entered the civil service in 1826, and mm- 
returned as member to the first united House of Deputies of 1847.. 
Here he showed himself a decided Liberal, and was one of the on^ 
hundred and thirty-eight protesters. During the year of revolatioiu 
he resided on his estate, and laboured most energeticallv to repress 
excesses of every nature, but took no part in the political movement* 
until 1849, when the Prussian parliamentary system seemed to be le— ^ 
stored on a legal basis. As he still displayed Liberal tendendeSy th^ 
party in power punished him by placing him on the retired list. H^ 
still remained a member of the House, however, and was a prominent^ 
leader of the Opposition against Manteuffel. When the Liberal ^lo-* 
vemment came m. Count Schwerin placed him on the active list again, 
as chief councillor of government for Coblentz ; but this did not at all 
interfere with his political independence. On the contrary, he became 
the head of the Liberal party, and was the first to arouse it from itm 
lethargy. Though disposed to support the government as a rule, ha 
considered it his duty to urge it on, and thus he fatally paved the wajr 
for the overthrow of the constitutional party. In the nrst session oF 
1862, Bockum Dolffs made his appearance as leader of a formidable 
firaotion, generally known in the ofitcial language as the '' left centre.'* 
Bockum Dolffs received a proof of his power in his election as vice* 
president of the Chamber, and in the military debate he went over 
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^th hifl adherents decidedly to the party of progress. This serious 
-question had been drag|^g on through two years, and raust come to 
41 definitive settlement in 1862. While the democrats absolutely re- 
:^fu8ed the credit of nine million thalers asked for by government for 
"the reorganisation of the army, because thepr saw in it the development 
of an exclusively military state in opposition to the constitutional 
state, on the other hand, Bockum Dolll's, and a portion of the party 
of progress, while agreeing in principle with the Badicals, were disin- 
clined to go so far as to impenl the whole question of military reor- 
ganisation. They proposed a compromise, that, in order to reduce the 
expenses, two years' service should be established, and the Landwehr 
kept up on the old footing. In the course of the debate, however, the 
Sockum party entirely agreed with the Progressistas, and refused the 
expenses of the reorganisation for 1862, in order to force the govern- 
ment into bringing iu a bill on the subject first. 

The House of Deputies, which assembled in March, 1862, only sat 
for seven weeks, and, with the exception of the eventful discussion of 
Hagen's motion, there was but one important debate. This related 
to the Hessian question, and should have served as a warning to the 
government to restore the constitution energetically in Hessen. 
Apart from the importance of the matter, the debates furnished an 
accurate idea of the character and strength of the various parties in 
the House, and showed how far the two great Liberal parties, the 
Progressistas and Grabows, were disposed to harmouise. The public, 
hence, took a deep interest in the debate, and the galleries were 
thronged with spectators. 

Herr von Carlowitz opened the debate: he was an ex-Saxon 
minister, and, for the last ten years, had been an authority in the 
Prussian Chamber in all questions of foreign policy. He defended 
the intervention in Hessen with much wit and satirical humour, and 
closed his speech with the following words : " After making ten futile 
efforts to settle this matter, I think it high time for the minister of 
foreign affairs to hand over his portfolio to the minister of war, with 
the words, * I have done my duty, now do yours.' '• This energetic 
appeal, as well as his avowed sympathy for Italy, suddenly rendered 
Von Carlowitz extremely popular : the JN'ational Yerein, the citizens of 
Leipzig, and the Italian patriots, sent him congratulatory addresses, 
and his constituents at Gbrlitz gave him a splendid banquet. 

Albert von Carlowitz, who belongs to one of the oldest families of 
Germany, descending in a right line from Charles of Anjou, EJng of 
K'aples, who executed the last of the Hohenstaufen, was born in 1802. 
Afler his education was completed, he entered the civil service of 
Saxony. Owing to his wealth and influence he became a prominent 
member of the estates, and was cliosen as minister by the grand-duke. 
He, like Von Yincke, was a thorough-bred aristocrat, but had the 
advantage of being more thoughtful in his conduct. In 1848, feeling 
that a united Germany could only be produced through the influence 
of Prussia, he sought the means to work unimpeded for this great ob- 
ject. He bought several estates in Silesia, and thus obtained the right 
of citizenship. When returned to the Prussian House of Deputies, 
he allowed no opportunity to pass for energetically defending the cause 
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of Germany. Whenever the debate tnmed npcm HeflBe-OasBd or 
fichleswiff-Holftbein, hie v(Aoe "was oertain to be heard defending their 
cause. Hence, it is not surpriaing that he should have i^ways been in 
opposition to goremment, -which never (tid sufficient for him as Togards 
the unification of Germany. In January, 1862, he joined the. Bo^mn 
Dolff fraction, and greatly heightened its influence. 

During the last three years. General Stavenhagen has heM a pro- 
minent position among the members of the Liberal party; both through 
his adherence to the German question, and his behaviour in the matter 
of military reform. Stavenhagen was bom in Pomerania in 1796, sad 
in 1813 joined the Volunteer Chasseurs, wi<^ whom he served 'Uirough. 
all their campaigns. When the war was ended, he ent^ed the regidar 
army, and retired on the half-pay of a lieutenant-general in 1849. Ha 
was returned as member of the imperial parliament at Frankfort, and. 
belonged to that party which considered that the best solution wnB- 
the exclusion of Austria, and the formation of a Germany with Prussia* 
at its head. After the dissolution of the Frankfort parliament,. 
Stavenhagen went to reside at Gk>tha, where he remained for teiL- 
years, carefully watching the development of the German question, 
and the political events in his own country, Prussia. He was sn 
honest, upright soldier ; but while he had fought bravelT for his 
countiT, he never once forgot his rights as a citizen. He still remem* 
bered how, in 1818, Frederick William 111. promised to his own and 
to the German nation, in the Elalisch appeal, a representative con- 
stitution, and a free, united German fatherland, as a reward for the 
sacrifices the people were called on to make in driving back the 
foreign conqueror. This promise, voluntarily made by the kinft 
assuredly effected much in producing the enthusiasm of those davs, 
and rendered the combatants against Napoleon conscious fighters also 
for liberty and a new Germany. Hence Stavenhagen gx^eted with 
joy the Prussian constitution of 1847, which, at any rate, seemed a 
beginning ; but he was soon undeceived. It was a cruel blow to him 
when Prussia, instead of placing herself at the head of Germany, 
became once again the vassal of Austria, at Olmiitz ; but' for all that, 
the old soldier did not despair of seeing happier days in store for his 
country. 

Stavenhagen was summoned from his Gotha retreat in 1869 by 
being returned as member for Brandenburg. As a soldier, he vras dl 
very great use to the Liberal party in the question of the reorganisa- 
tion of the army. He tried to act as mediator between the new Con- 
servative government and the advanced Liberals, and proposed an 
amendment, in which, while recognising the right of the executive to 
make any regulations for the army which it thought proper, he sug- 
gested reductions by which the increased expenditure could oe covere«L 
Stavenhagen naturally fell between the two stools : the Opposition 
would not listen to his proposition, and though Herrvon 'Boon offered 
to accept this compromise at the last moment, Stavenhagen's amend- 
ment was rejected bv a majority of sixtv-eight. The truth was, that 
the Opposition felt itself strong enougn to meet the new unpopular 
ministry on its own ground, and fight it upon a point in which it was 
sure that the entire sympathy of tl^ nation would go with it. 
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Since the begixmiDg of parliamentarT governineot in Prnstia, a party 
occupied the centod seats of the H-ouse which is the most united 
all. It is composed of thirty to forty members, who are all Oatholics, 
id sereral of them belong to the Ohnrch. This fraction^ generallj 
[Own as the Seichensperger, from the name of its two leaders, has 
[ways been an important factor of the parliament, and has carried 
lanj an important question bj its vote. This party, which bears a 
i^iminiderable resemblanoe with our Irish brigade^ purposely selected 
*^khe centre of the Hoose, so as to vote, according to circumstances, 
neither with the right or left. This group is always inclined to join 
^the Liberal Opposition, so long as this serves its egotistic interests. 
*^rhe welfare and power of the Catholic Church in Prussia and of Ultra* 
:^Bnontane tendencies is the highest object of this fraction. Whatever 
^^Dpposes this object — ^for instance, a Protestant German emperor, or a 
^mnion of the principal Protestant German states, or a policy aimed 
•^B^inst Austria, like the French treaty of commerce, or the recogni- 
tion of the kingdom of Italy— -aU this is opposed with indefatigable 
^^^sifgj* In home politics the same principles naturally decide the 
.<«ondnct of these men, and it is not at all surprising to see them work- 
:3ng hand in hand with the reaction, and employing the most odious 
sophistry to undermine the Liberal progress of the nation. 

We must allow that such a party behaves with extreme cleverness 
'to retain its influence in a thoroughly Protestant country like Prussia. 
It is drilled admirably to gain iinexpected victories, and if it were 
allowable to compare the leader of a fraction with a commander-in- 
chief of an army, the brothers Beichensperger, the chiefs of the Catholic 
party in the Prussian House of Deputies, have gained such a character, 
Augustus and Peter are one heart and one soul, and while the former 
possesses the greater talent for organisation, the latter has a wondrous 
command of oratory, and is indefatigable in bis guerilla attacks. 

Augustus Seichensperger was bom in 1808, at Coblentz, where hii 
&ther was general secretary of the, at that time, [French department 
of the Shine and Moselle. When his education was completed, he 
entered the state service, but his Ultramontane tendencies, which he 
did not hesitate to express, rendered him disagreeable to Frederick 
William m., as wsas s^en in his extremely slow promotion. At that 
time the Shenish provinces were suspected of being very Galilean in 
their views, and a work published l^ Augustus Reichensperger, in 
which he defended the legal institutions of the Bhenish provinces with 
very Catholic and Galilean zeal, only appeared to confirm the suspicion. 
Prederick William IV. was in religious matters of a very diflerent 
calibre from his father. He had a certain inclination for Catholicism 
as an inexhaustible source of romaifte. Hence, when he ascended the 
throne, he granted it concessions such as purely Catholic states scarce 
enjoyed. By this he cleverly tried to remove the antipathy existing in 
the Bhenish provinces against Prussia, and his first step was to pro- 
mote all the influential persons belonging to that country. Hence 
Augustus Beichensperger was appointed a judge of the Court of 
Appeal. 

Augustus Beichensperger founded the political Ultramontane party 
at a time when the revolution was defeated and the reaction was 
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attempting to make a natiomil histoiy without the people. T 
Beichenspergers had j^lajed a passive part in the rrussiaQ N 
Assemblj, for it contained no elements for the formation of a 
Catholic part J ; tendencies of that nature were buried benea 
passions of 1S48. In 1850, however, things were different : ] 
had cooled down, and speculation and cold calculation taken itfl 
Probably the opposition offered by the Catholics in the parlian 
Erfurt to the establishment of a Protestant union under Pruas 
their sympathjfor Austria, led to the formation of the party, and t 
Beichenspergers cleverly employed the basis offered them. Au 
has been engaged during the last twenty years in writing boo] 
pamphlets in defence of his cause, and they certainly displa 
marked ability. 

Peter Beichensperger is the true representative of the politici 
dottiere : he possesses pre-eminent qualities as an orator ; he has 
thing of the demoniac fury of a Prench Jacobin in him, and wh* 
temper is excited, words pour from him like a torrent, and he ci 
duce a tremendous, although momentary, effect, ^e is the real 
of the Catholic party ; all about him is certain, and marked by 
liamentary smoothness ; a shrug of the shoulders, a shake of th( 
or a lively expression of his features, is sufficient to make hit 
change their course of action. Peter Beichensperger's amendn 
July 19, 1862, with reference to the recognition of Italy by the 
sian government, will furnish a thorough idea of the policy < 
fraction. The arguments the brothers employed have, we fancj 
also heard in our Commons ; they defended the Neapolitan Boi 
vigorously, and Augustus went so far as to declare that the ] 
government had during one week assassinated more persons in ] 
than had fallen during the whole period of the Bourbon rule, 
one deputy, however, shared their opinions ; and they were crusl 
the weight of the defenders of new Italy, and the charges hi 
against the old state of things in Naples. No one attacked then 
zealously than Waldeck, himself an earnest Catholic : he declan 
magnificent speech that the Catholic religion must not take a 
terest in the old despotism of Italy, and that a true Catholic cone 
could not be painfully affected if a nation possessing so brilliant 
as the Italian gained a new future, or if the temporal power 
Pope were torn from him, because he had renderea himself odi 
his own subjects. 
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THE HIMADU, OR SNOWY MOUNTAINS. 

THX WATEBSHED BETWEEN THE NILE AND THE INDIAN OCEAN. 

There is so geograpbieal speoolation of modem times that has tended 

lo much to retard our knowledge with regard to the watershed between 

die Nile and the Indian Ocean, as the theory which makes the rtyer 

Gvojob or Jub a tributary to the former river. This theory suppresses the 

ksQ^ ridge of elevated country wliich courses through Inarya and Raflfi, 

to oulminate on the heights of the Himadu, or Snowy Mountains, and 

whieh ii prolonged by the more detached mountain masses of the Obid 

and Renia to Kilimandjaro-— the African Olympus — and carries the whole 

•jratem of the Blast Aftican mountains from the last-mentioned groups to 

t^ aortih-eastwards, or to the littoral of Africa. 

Dr. Charles T. Beke and Mr. Kloden have been i^e chief advocatefl» 
^ one in England and the other in Germany, of hypotheses which 
"ttke the tributaries of the Jub flow into the Sobat and White Nile ; 
^^ seppretsing a large and important portion of the anti-clinal axis of 
^ East African chain, and of the watershed between the Nile and the 
^iao Ocean, and canning it to the east of the tributaries to the Jub, 
■■•tead o^ as it really exists, to the westward of them. 

Dr. Beke, in one of his recently published works, '* The Sources of the 
^Je," p. 126, says, " As early as the beginning of the year 1841, 1 sent 
^Mne fmn Shoa certain information, collected there by Dr. Krapf and 
^pf^ respecting the river Godjeb (as he writes it), which we both be- 
"^^ to now southward, and to discharge its waters into the Indian 
^^^^»L Several months later, Major Harris arrived in Shoa, where he at 
<^ adopted our views respecting the Godjeb ; and though, in the course 
« tbe following year, on my further journey alone into Godjam, I ob- 
^Bed other and fuller information, which satisfied me that my former 
^nkm was erroneous, and though I sent this amended information to 
^Dgiand through Major Harris himself before his departure from Shoa, 
^i in conjunction with Mr. James Macqueen, continued to advocate the 
"Entity of the Godjeb — or Goschop, or Gochob, as they called it after Dr. 
J^^pTs defecdve pronunciation — with the Juba river of the coast. And 
^ they did so positively and so unqualifiedly, as to induce Humboldt, 
^er, Zimmermann, Keith Johnstone, and other geographers, to adopt 
*«ir «pioion. 

*^ Though it was no easy task to contend almost single-handed with 
*i^h a iwst of * authorities,' still I did so, and this so successfully, that, 
•^A— voim cxxyn. no. dvi. k 
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after the publication in 1 847 of my paper * On the Nile and its Tribatfr-> 
lies,* in which it is demonstrated that the ' Godjeb' can only be one o-C 
the head-streams of the * Sobat,' there are few persons competent to form 
a judgment on the subject who did not concur in that opinion.'* 

M. Antoine d'Abbadie, like Dr. Beke, also first adopted the opinion of 
Father L^n des Avanchers, resident missionary in Inarya, that the 
" Gojub/' as he writes it, was the upper course of the Jub, and that it 
emptied itself into the Indian Ocean, but he relinquished it, he says, be- 
cause all testimonies were opposed to it. (Bull, de la Soc. de Geog., 
torn. ii. v**^ s^rie, p. 63.) 

It would result, however, from information obtained more recently 
from the missionaries resident in the country, more especially Bishop 
Fr. G. Massaja and the Rev. Father L^on des Avanchers, that there 
exist no grounds whatsoever for this extraordinary system of a second 
great hydrographical spiral superimposed upon that of the Abai, and 
superseding the old and simple data obtained by Fernandez and Bruce. 

The Catholic missionaries residing in Kaffa and Inarya have had their 
attention called to the flow of the waters from those countries, not so 
much in the interests of geography as in the still more important in- 
terests of commerce and civilisation. For if the hypothesis held good 
that they flowed into the Nile, a possibility presented itself of opening 
relations with Elgypt by their means, whereas all such posnbilities were 
excluded if they flowed into the Indian Ocean. 

Hence Bishop G. Massaja, in a communication from £[a£fa, published 
in the Bulletin of the French Geographical Society (torn. ii. v*"^ a&ie^ 
pp. 65 et seqX tells us that the south tributary or arm of the Sobat is 
the Baro of the Gallas, having its sources in a lake situate three or four 
days* journey south of Kaffa, and that it was navigable up to the juno- 
tion of the oerber, or north tributary, where was an island inhabited by 
the Gallas. The mountains to the east were the Fiiawi, inhabited by tbe 
Sidama, a Christian Ethiopic race ; those to the south were called the 
Musha, inhabited by the same people; while below the junction of the 
two rivers were the Suwro and the Shan-G alias, the Alga-Gallas b«Dg 
above. The mountains of Gobo were to the west. 

The Rev. Father L^n des Avanchers has also addressed commaniea- 
tions to the French Geographical Society in the same sense of opening 
the Sobat, which he considers to be the true White Nile, and to have ifei 
jourees in the Baro, the discovery of the lake at |the head of which if 
idso claimed by the said Father Leon des Avanchers. 

A recent traveller upon the Blue Nile, M. Tr^maux, who has published 
An account of his explorations in the tJiird volume of the fifth series d 
ihe Bulletin of the Geographical Society, accompanied by a map of the 
legions in question, has embraced a new view of the subject. 

Standing, he says, on the mountains of Bertha or Barta (a region 
which with those of Dinka and Fungi, or Senn&r, comprise the whole 
space between the White and Blue Niles, immediately south of ELhartom, 
commonly known as Al Jezireh, or the Nilotic Mesopotamia, and whieh 
Mr. Kloden erroneously identifies with the island of Meroe), he bad 
before his eyes, in the ninth parallel, and about 32 deg. 30 min. east of 
Paris, a great valley, coming from the south, and which is hemmed in to 
the east by the heights of Wallaga, and to the west by the chain of the 
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Hamatsha, and this valley contained an important river, which is called 
the YabQSy DabQs, Baro, Bako, and Pako. 

Dr. Beke has the Yabfis, which he. also appears to consider as the 
Blue Nile, marked on his map, and he makes its easterly tributary to be 
the Dedhesa, whereas we have the united testimonies of Bishop Massaja 
and Father L^on des Avanchers to the effect that the river that flows in 
&ont of Bonjah, the capital of ELaffa, and the residence of the mission- 
iries, is the Baro of the Gallas. M. Tr^maux makes the Dedhesa a 
tributary to the Abai, coming from Saka, the capital of Inarya. 

The chain of the Hamatsha, here first noticed by M. Tremaux, and 
the existence of which as separating the basin of the White Nile from 
that of the Blue Nile has been hitherto ignored, is of high geographical 
interest, as marking out the line of prolongation of the auti-clinal axis of 
the Elast African Alps, and with the elevated regions of Inarya and 
Kaffa and the Himadu, separating the waters of both Niles from those 
lowing into the Indian Ocean. 

In the system of Dr. Beke, the Gaba (or Djibba?), the Baro, the God- 
jeb or Gojub or Uma, and the Bako, all unite to flow into the Sobat, and 
by it into the White Nile, by means of a vast spiral, which embraces 
Uuurya and Kaffa from east by south to west 

In the system of the German geographer Kloden, the Gibe or Jub, the 
Giojab or Gojub, the Omo or Uma, the Bago or Bako, and the Baro, 
dl unite in one bed, which, after flowing on to the plain of the White 
Nile, divides into two channels, one of which constitutes the Sobat, and 
the other the Yabiis. But apart from the barrier opposed to such a 
mlem by the chain of mountains which divides the basin of the Blue 
ran that of the White Nile, it has been justly remarked that it is incon- 
Btlent with the comparative elevations of the regions in question, the 
plain of the White Nile being at the point of junction of the Sobat only 
u hundred yards above the level of the sea, while the Yabiis, above the 
sataracts of Fah-Zoglo, is upwards of eight hundred and fifty yards 
ibove the same level. Hence, according to this system, the united rivers 
)f Kaffa and Inarya would have, after flowing into the plain of the White 
^e, to attain a higher level to flow into the channel of the YabQs. 

That admirable geographer. Professor Ritter, correctly described the 
ibyssinian plateau as consisting of a succession of terraces rising one 
ibove the other, the lowest being towards the Red Sea, and the highest 
n Inarya, where he justly placed the line of separation between the 
■raters flowing to the Nile and those of the rivers having their course 
o the Indian Ocean ; but Dr. Beke, carried away by his system of a 
^nnd spiral which conveyed all the tributaries of the Jub and the rivers 
if Inarya and Raffa to the White Nile, condemned Ritter*s system as 
allacious, and declared that, so far from the high country rising in ter- 
«cei as it recedes from the coast, its summit line is towards the coast 
Isdf, and from thence the land falls g^dually towards the interior, 
rhere is no doubt that we have in Shoa or Shwa mountains to the north 
IS well as to the south of the Hawash itself, at an elevation of 2200 feet 
ibove the level of the sea between the two, but these are eastern offsets 
oC the central chain, and whicii, stretching from Godjam, Inarya, and 
Kaffa, determine the line of watershed to the Indian Ocean, the Nile, 
•nd the Hawash. 

k2 
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There can, indeed, be no longer any doabt entertained as to the riven 
firom the eastern flanks of the hetgllts of Inanrya and Kaffa, and from thi 
Himadu or southerly prolongation of the east African watershed, flowui| 
(with the exeeption of the Hawash) to the Indian Ocean. 

According to the most recent notices received from Bishop Massajf 
and Father Leon des Avanchers, and published in the third yoluine d 
the fifth series of the Bulletin of the French Greographical Society, the 
former describes the river Gojub as surrounding Raffa and Kuilo, and 
then turning round to the south after attaining Grobo, and flowing raCo 
the Indian Ocean. This peculiarity of curving round towards €robo, and 
which is not noticed in M. Tr^maux*s map, to a certain extent explaiiii 
bow Dr. Beke and others have been led to suppose that the Gojub wai 
a tributary of the Baro or the Sobat, an error to which the occurrence el 
a Djibba, Jibba, or Jubbah branch of the Sobat lent further support; 
just as the existence of a Bonjak branch may lead us astray in supposiag 
it to be the same as the Baro or the river of Bonjah, whilst that rivei 
may be another tributary to the Sobat. The rivers of " Djibba " and 
**Bondjak," as described and written by Debono, the explorer of the 
Sobat, appear to derive their names from the negro tribes dwelling es 
their banks. The heights of RuUo, the reverend missionary g^oes on IQ 
say, are prolonged to the south, having on the west the sources of the 
White Nile, which arise from a lake like the Tsana, and on the east thi 
course of the Crojub, up which the boats of the Arabs ascend to witkin i 
short distance. 

The Rev. Father L^on des Avanchers^ writing to M. d'Abbadie, sa^ 
^ You think that the Gojub is identical with the White River or Sobat 
You have obtained this information in Limmu Inarya, where I have homi 
the same thing. The Gojub is identical with the river Jub, 
empties itself into the Indian Ocean below the equator, and 
below Kambat or Kambata, the Gib (or Jub) of Lag*amara. The bee! 
of the White River is separated from that of the Gojub by a eham e) 
mountains a degree in vndth. All the waters from Kaffa south of Bon* 
jah flow into the Baro or Sobat ; the waters north of Bonjah flow nito 
the Gojub. The Baro has its source in a lake four days' journey soutl 
of Bonjah. This lake is visible from the tops of the mountains to the 
south, inhabited by the Suwro negroes. This lake must be the Lake a 
Bdd, that I heard spoken of at Zanzibar. It is called here BariOf aa^ 
must be the Nili Palus Orientalis of Ptolemy." 

The difiiculty that remains to be got over concerns the course of the 
Baro and the Bako, which tlie missionaries appear to be unanimous is 
declaring (no doubt from hearsay) to flow into the Sobat, and we fSsel 
every reason for placiag confidence in the information thus obtained oi 
the spot. 

The evidence accumulated in favour of that other view of the case 
which makes the Baro and Bako tributaries to the Yabus and the Bhu 
Nile, is, however, by no means trifling. Thus Sheikh Arbab, a prioo 
of Sennar, described the Blue Nile as having its sources amidst rocks ii 
a deep ravine of the chain of the Hamatsha^ and which at that point vm 
known to the Arabs by the not uncommon name of Jebel el Nur, oi 
<< mountain of light.*' 

The Blue Nile here alluded to M. Tr^maux considers to be not thfl 
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Abaiy with iti weU-known spiral eoune from Lake Tsana, bat the YabQ% 
iht great tribntary to the Bhie Nile, which flows into that river above 
Fah-Zog^, and leouvet, according^ to the same authority, the Bare m 
its upper course^ and which is hence oooaidered by many as the true Blue 
NUe. 

M. d'Abbadie, while he admits the obstacle which the H^matsha chain 
niaBt prssent to the Baro ffewing* into tiie Sobat, only throws that rificr 
farther to the southward, so as to still keep it within the basin of the 
While Nile. Yet the same traveller quotes the authority of one Dibar, 
whom be designates as the wise man of Gudru, for the fisct that the 
Baro joins the Bako before flowing into the Abai or Bine Nile ; and 
kenee it is^ he says, that the TabOs or DabQs of the Gallas is distinct 
frooB ikm Baro. (Bulletin of 1850, torn. xiii. p. 299.) M. d'Abhadie 
abo says elsewhere (Bulletin of 1846, t. iii. p. 61) tluit tbe Baro re- 
eeives the Bako, the Berber, the Bor, and other rivers, and flows to the 
sorth* 

Bisiwp MassBJa also describes the left arm, or tributary of the sane 
river, as different from the Baro of Kaffi^ which has a slow current, and 
ae flowing from the equator, and as being known as the Baro of tbe 
€klke. Thie Baro of the Gallas would appear to correspond to tbe 
Bako of others, the island at the junction of the Baro and the Bako 
leii^ inhabited by Gallas, whereas on the Sobat we hare nothing but 
negro races. 

MM. d'Abbadie and Tremaux are not the only traveller! who haife 
identified the Yabils with the Bako and the Baro. 

M. Yaodey (in the Bulletin of 1852, torn. ix. p. 530) describes the 
Bako as flowing into the Blue River between Fah-Dassi and Fah-Zogks^ 
which is precisely the point of confluence of the YabQs below the sop* 
confluence of the Baro and Bako. 

M. d'Abbadie also describes tbe Baro as having its origin in Mount 
Walhiga, and as having a considerable mass of water, which flows west 
of Wallaga. Now Mount Wallaga, or Walleg^a, as Dr. Beke has it, ia 
eorreetly depicted in the latter traveller's map which accompanies has 
work on ^ The Sources oi the Nile** as a mountain g^poup which divides 
tbe valley of the Dedhesa from that of the Yabfls, only, having con- 
fesmded the Dedhesa with the Baro of Kaffa, Wallaga falls in the same 
■lap to the south-west of Limmu Inarya instead of to the north. 

A powerful argument is further derived by M. Tremaux for the identity 
of the YabQs and the Baro and Bako, from the mass of water poured into 
the Bhie River, and which, he says, almost equals that of the Abai 
(indeed, we have seen that it is by many considered to be the true Bine 
Rivor) ; whilst it would appear, from M. Debono*» experiences, that some 
of the tributaries to the Sobat are almost dried up at certain seasons. 
Father Angelo is also said to have forded the Sobat at a certain season 
of the year, two days and a half from Beleniya. A further argiunent la 
derived from the circumstance that the united Baro and Bako, or the 
Baro of the Gallas and the Baro of Kafla, must, to flow into the Sobat, pass 
through the anti-clinal axis of the Ekist African Alps ; but this is no 
more than is done by tbe Black Nile and the Blue Nile. 

A remarkid^le corroboration of the statements of the missionaries re- 
siding at Bonjah is also obtained from an examination of the valuable 
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%sA detailed map of the Upper Nile, published by Messrs. Amhroise and 
Jales PoDcet, in the BoUetin of the Geographical Society of Paris far 
1860. In thb map we have a tributary to the Sobat, flowing to it nortk 
of Mount Kuma, actually designated as the river of Bonjak or Bonjalv 
with a site called Ghilo upon it. 

This corroborative testimony is all the more valuable as it is totally 
independent of the statements transmitted to us by Bishop Massaja and 
Father L6on des Avanchers. 

M. Lejean, another well-known traveller on the Nile, has also comma- 
nicated a brief account of a journey made up the Sobat in the winter of 
1864 by M. Andrea Debono, a Maltese merchant established at Khartum, 
to the *' Tour du Monde,*' liv. xlviii., and in which that explorer describes 
the first tributary to the Sobat as coming from the left, and as being called 
the Nuol Dei ; the next branch, also coming from the north-west, was the 
Djibba or Gaba; the third, the Nikana. And beyond this were two 
considerable tributaries flowing : the one from the country of the 
'' Djibbas," the other from that of the << Bondjaks.** M. Debono selected 
the Bondjak for his ascent, although the navigation was impeded by 
fishing-dams ; and he reached, he says, the last villages of the Bondjaks, 
beyond which the low water at that season of the year prevented farther 
progress, and beyond which, indeed, according to the natives, there were 
no further villages (of negroes, probably, understood). Mr. Petherick 
( *'Eg}'pt," &c., p. 369) describes the Sobat as dividing into three branches : 
the principal one, still narigable, coming from the north-east, being sup- 
posed to have its source in the country of the Gallas; the other two 
branches, the one flowing from the east and the other from the south- 
east, are only navigable during the inundations, and supposed to hav» 
their origin amongst the Berry. 

As M. Debono says that at the point where he left the Sobat to ascend 
the Bondjak the river divided into two branches, we must suppose that 
the two tributaries were of nearly equal size. He makes no mention of 
the other branch being called Shol-Berry. M. d'Amaud first described 
this latter river as flowing from the Berry country into the White Nile 
thirty leagues beyond the farthest point reached by the second Nile ex- 
pedition, and he called it Choa- Berry. M. Brun-Rollet is subsequently 
said to have ascertained that the upper course of the Sobat, coming from 
tl^e country of the negro tribes of Berry, is called Shol or Schol of 
Berry. The Gojub was supposed to be a tributary to this river-^ 
the Djibba or Jibba being probably meant ; but it still appears uncer* 
tain, from the data procured by M. Debono as compared with the in- 
formation obtained by M. d'Amaud, if the Shol of Bieny is not a sepa> 
rate tributary to the White Nile ; possibly the river from KrapFs Bafar 
Inju. The Tubiri or Tu Berry, or Upper White Nile, is sometimes 
designated (as in Beke*s map) Ghurifiry, which seems to be another or- 
thography for Choa-Berry or Shol-Berry. 

This combined testimony as to the supposed most remote source of the 
Nile coming from the land of the Berry, as evidenced in the name of 
Tubiri or Tu Berry of Weme, Ghurifiry of others, Choa-Berry of IfAi* 
naud, Schol or Shol-Berr}* of Brun-Rollet, and Shol of Berry of Beke^ 
would seem to throw considerable doubts as to this tributary of the 
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Upper White Nile being derived from Lake Victoria Nyanza, if any con- 
nexion between the two exists at all — a point which Captains Speke and 
Grant's expedition is in progress, it is to be hoped, of determining. The 
■latement made bj Fernandez de Enciso, in the sixteenth century, that 
ihe Nile has its sources not in Mount Olympus of Ethiopia (Kilimand- 
jaio) but in the '' Mountains of the Moon" or Himadu, and in the Barinja 
or country of the Berry, may then yet prove to be correct. We say 
nothing here of the more westerly sources of the Nile, as they would re* 
^mre a distinct and lengthened discussion. 

Brace, writing by mistake of the mountain chun of Dihre and Tagale, 
^hich are in Kurdufan, as the same as the East African Alps, describes 
"that chain as terminating on the Nile, near to the mountain Fah-Zoglu, 
lot as extending in the opposite direction far away into the continent 
ii£ Africa. 

The fact is, howerer, that the chain in question does not, strictly 
speaking, terminate at the Blue Nile, which forces its way through it, but 
is continued by the mountain of Fah-Zoglu on one side, and by the Ru* 
wara on the other, to the central Abyssinian groups of Godjam, Amhara, 
and Tigray. Nor, on the other hand, does it terminate, as M. Tr^maux 
describes it, upon the White Nile, but it is prolonged by the Himada 
to the snow-clad and volcanic peaks of mountains Obala and Kenia, and 
thence to Kilimandjaro. It constitutes, indeed, the spine of the Eastern 
African chain, known in the time of the Alexandrian geographer, Ptolemy, 
as the Mountains of the Moon, and in modern times as the East African 
Ghauts, East African Alps, and by other names. 

Dr. Beke has already advocated, in various communications made to 
the British Association, &c., the prolongation of the Abyssinian moun- 
tains to the East African chain, which, he argues, was called Mountains 
of the Moon, from moezi, the moon, not precisely as a continuous range, 
but as a succession of groups that are more or less so ; but his system 
appears to err, inasmuch as by his making the Jabs, which flow into the 
Indian Ocean, tributaries to the White Nile, he obliterates the chain of 
the Himadu and Hamatsha, and makes the anti-dinal axis between the 
oeean and the basin of the Nile extend from N.N.E. to S.S.W., between 
the 40th and d5th meridians, while the mountain chain of Hamatsha is 
vest of the 35th parallel. And we have seen that the missionaries re- 
nding in Inarya describe a mountain chain of one degree of longitude in 
width as stretching between the tributaries of the Jub or Juba and 
of those of the Sobat. 

The Himadu or Imadou, as the French write it, appear to have been 
first noticed by M. Brun-Rollet. That traveller says, '*To the east of 
the Berry are the mountains of the country of Imadou. These moun- 
tains are very lofty, and constitute part of the chain which separates the 
Gmllas from the negro races.*' (Bulletin, tom. ix. p. 410.) The same 
traveller adds, that these mountains give birth to the principal sources of 
the Sobat. M. Tr^maux also remarks (Bulletin, tom. iii. p. 85) that the 
point at which the Hamatsha chain attaches itself to that of Inarya and 
of Kaflfa must be close to the Gobo or mounts '' Imadou," which must 
give origin to the Sobat, or, at all events, to some of its tributaries upon 
their western slopes. The same traveller further remarks, at p. 149 of the 
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same toIuum of ike BullottQ, that, ''in speaking of the juBetio« of tiie 
diffBrent chaine of mouatauia of Hamateha and Inarja, and wImoIi afipe— 
to take place not far from the Gobo or Imadou mountains, w# are led to 
prok)ng this chain to the south/' 

Sulaiman-Abu-Sayyid, who acted as pilot to Father Knoblecher in Ui 
ascent of the White Nile, also mentioned to that traveller that to die 
east of the Berry the land was occupied by moontaias, which were pro- 
longed to High Ethiopia. Mountains clad with snow were aetnally seen 
from the south-east in the same direction by Captain Short in 1849, sad 
the point is remotely indicated in the map attached to KrapPs *^ TraErels 
and Missionary Labours in East Africa." 

These indications, confirmed by others, fully attest the prolongation of 
&e mountain g^ups of the Inarya and Kafia by the RuUo and Gobo 
(the latter term being used rather generally than specifically, in the same 
■ease as the Gobi of Asia, as a rocky, desolate wilderness) to the Himado, 
and by the Himadu to the more southerly groups of Matim, Obal, and 
Kenia. Yet, as M. Tr6maux remarks, althougfh M. Bnm-Rollet obtained 
his data, as consigpied in the Bulletin (t iv. p. 410), with Don Ang^ 
at Gondokoro, he, on his return, carried away by the prevailing theoriei 
of the day (which suppressed all central chains, and placed the valley of 
die Grojttb or Uma in their place), removed the moontains of Hintadn 
on his map far away to the north-west of the place he had indicated for 
them. I>. Beke has placed the same mountains between the Gojdb 
and the upper source of the Sobat, but still to the westward of Ini 
** Mountains of the Moon,*' which he prolongs ft:t>m Mount Kenia to die 
Hawash, east of Lake Tsana. Had the meaning of die word Hima^dn 
eome across the learned geographer's mind, it would probably have 
ctmck him at once that this must be the long-songht-for '* snowy ranged 
oi Eastern Africa, and the one which connects the mountains of Abyf- 
ainia with those of U-Nyamneii, or of '< the moon." 

The name, in fact, of the most central, continiKms, and probably 
loftiest portion of the East African Alps — Himadu— corresponds in its 
first two syllables with that of another great Oriental chsun — the Himalehy 
or Himalaya. The latter name is said by Wilson, in his Sanscrit EHff- 
donary, to be compounded of Hima, '* snow," and alaya, ** abode.** The 
resemblance of the first part of the compound to tbe name of the Hasaiai 
(Balkan), to the Greek x*^f^ ^^^ ^® Latin hiems, has been admitted^ 
Hence the Greek and Roman geographers were acquainted with the 
Hima-laya under the general name of Imaus, or Emodu3» It was known 
to Pliny that the word '* Imaus*' signified in the language of the nadves 
''snow" (vi. c 17). We have then here an interesting repeddon of the 
aame expression, and which may either have an Oriental origin or be a 
corrapdon of a later name, Emodus. In either case it would be expres« 
aive of the same thing — a place of snow, or "a snowy range,* as 
Claudius Ptolemy told ns was the case with his *' Mountains of the 
Moon." The Alexandrian geographer wrote, it is well known, in the 
first century concerning the rrfs ScX^i^r Spog, A Portognese geography*, 
Femandex de Enoiso, placed these mountains correctly in the sixteenth 
century. In his «« Suma de Geographia" (1530), fbl. 64, as quoted by 
Mr. Cooley in his " Inner Afirica Laid Open," p. 127, and by Dr. Beke 
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:sB hit tractete ^ On the Mountains Forming* the Eastern Side of the 

IBosin of the Nile," p. 7, is the following remarkahle passage : ** West of 

^^hia port (Mombai) stands the Mount Olympus of Ethiopia (Kilimandjaro), 

^ivfaieh is exceedingly high, and heyond it are the Mountains of the 

3ioon^ in which are the sovrees of the Nile." A prolonged discussion 

1ms been sustained in modem times between Dr. Beke and Mr. Coolej 

^M to whether or not the term Mountains of the Moon was derived from 

-the territory of U-NyamuezL or Monomoesi, or not. Dr. Beke argues 

ihait mueai means '^ moon," and he is supported in this view of the sub* 

by the recent traveUers, Captains Burton and Speke, while Mr. 

Cooley persists in reading Moaomoen as " Town Land Lords." 

However, then, it may turn out with respect to M. Tr^maux's theory 
that the Baro and the Bako are tributaries to the Yabfts and the Blue 
ISSk^ or with regard to the statements obtained by the missionaries that 
they are tributaries to the Sobat or White Nile, it remains now not the 
leas certain, as a fact established hy a mass of concurrent testimonies^ 
that the Gcjob and Gib (or Jub) of Lag'amara, flow into the Jub or 
Jaba of the coast, which river is navigated by Arab boats to within a 
short distance of ELaffa, and that Kaffa is embraced to the north by tri- 
betaries to the Crojub flowing to the Indian Ocean, and again to the south 
as far as Gobo in the west, whence the said river takes a southerly course 
t»the Indian Ocean. Further, that the heights of Kullo being prolonged 
to the south, give birth, at a distance of four days' journey, or some forty 
■liles in a mountainous country, to the river Baro, from a lake, and which, 
aceordtag to the missionaries^ is a tributary to the Sobat, and, according 
to M. Tr^maux, of the YabQs or Blue Nile. 

Whichever may then, we say, turn out to be correct, the line of the 
watershed and the anti-dinal axis of the East African range of table-land^ 
hills, and mountains, remains not the less distinctly marked out. 

We have first the elevated regions of Abyssinia between the Black and 
the Blue Niles. We have the hilly district of Damot, round which the 
Abai flowsy through the range, and between the elevated country of the 
Damot and that of the Wailaga or Limmu Inarya, srnd separated by the 
oftet of the Shoa mountains from the hollow of the Hawash. 

The same elevated region is prolonged hy the Kuwara to the Hamal- 
sha, between which the Blue Nile has its course, being joined by the 
YabCLs, as it had its course before between the Damot hills and those 
of Limmu Inarya, where it was joined by the Dedhesa. 

The Hamatsha hills are prolonged by the Kuma to the Himadu ; and 
the Kullo heights of Kaffa and the so-called Gobo are likewise prolonged 
by the heights above Lake Bario to the same central range or group — 
the Himadu. 

The Gojub is thus determined to flow from the north to the south of 
Kaffa, and thence to the Indian Ocean, while the Baro has its sources 
on a lake of the Himadu ; and it only remains to determine positively if 
the said Baro is a tributary to the Sobat to the west, and that it thus 
traverses the Hamatsha chain, or whether it is a tributary to the YabfiSy 
and keeps to the east of the same range. 

The probabilities seem to be in favour of the YabQs being an isolated 
hydrog^phical basin between the Hamatsha and Inarya, while the Baro 
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and Bako, having their sources in the Himadu mountains south of C 
and KuUo, flow, as the missionaries determine, into the Sohat. 

It is not a little curious iu connexion with the continuity thus € 
blished of the Eastern African heights from Abyssinia southwards, 
the word Fah, which signifies *' mountain" in the language of the neg 
of Hamatsha, is met with nearly all along its prolongation. Thus 
have Fah-2k>glo (the g^at £g}'ptian emporium on the Blue Nile), ] 
Donffo, and Fah-Ronia, in the Hamatsha ; Fah-Bag^, in Damot; ] 
Dassi, in Limmu Inarya; Fah-Rbhu, in Himadu; and Fah-Dkla 
Fah-Dongo, between the Himadu and Kenia. The Berry and \ 
Highlanders are also said to have many analogies of language and d 
with the negroes of Hamatsha. 

This central chain, which thus divides the tributaries to the W 
Nile from those of the Blue Nile, and, in its eastern prolongation, tl 
of the Nile and Hawash from the rivers flowing into the Indian Oe 
appears further, from all reports, to be well peopled throughout 
greater part of its extent. Several nations hold its northern fastne 
suflBciently powerful to have effectually resisted the encroachments of 
Turco- Egyptians. A great deal of gold and many slaves are also sai* 
be obtained from the same regions. The gold is brought down by 
torrents during the rainy season, and is picked up afterwards. Ai 
direction of the anti-clinal axis of the Ekist African mountains is mor 
less parallel to that of the Elast Australian, Californian, and Urs 
chains, it has been already suggested that it may be auriferous throe 
out the whole length of its course firom the Mediterranean to the C 
of Good Hope, even when interrupted in its sierra-like continuity by 
tensive and lofty uplands or table-lands. Bruce considered in his 1 
the mountains of Damot and Kuwara as the prolongation of the s 
chain ; and he placed on each side of it, near Fah-Zoglo, the Nubi 
the north-west, and the Galias to the south-east. Strange it is 
widely geographers have been led astray from this simple and orig 
description of the true state of things by the extraordinary theory 
second great spiral tacked on to that of the Abai, and which was in 
most extravagant spirit of hypothesis made to include rivers flowing 
the Indian Ocean as tributaries to the White Nile ! 
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daj. Once a thouglit came across her to aeiid them iuto the bank ; 
but she remembered Thomas Oodolphin's failing health, and the battle 
he had to fight on his own account. Besides, theee claims were for 
peraonalitiesk— debts owing by herself and George. In the afternoon^ 
fierce came in and said a lady wished to see her. 

'' Who is it f " asked Mana. 

Pierce did not know. She was not a visitor of the house. She gave 
in her name as Mrs. Harding. 

The applicant came in. Maria recognised her, when she threw back 
lier veil, as the wife of Harding the undertaker. Fierce closed the 
door, and they w^e left togeth^. 

'* I have taken the liberty of calling, Mrs. George Gt)dolphin, to ask 
if you will not pay our aocount,'' began the applicant, in a low, con- 
fidential tone. " Do pray let us have it if you can, ma'am !*' 

Maria was surprised. There was nothing owing that she was aware 
of. There could be nothiug. " What account are you speaking of?" 
ahe asked. 

" The account for the interment of the child. Tour little one who 
died last, ma'am.'* 

** But surely that is paid !" 

" No it is not," replied Mrs. Harding. " The other accounts were 
paid, but that never has been. Mr. George Godolphin has promised 
it times and again : but he never paid it." 

Not paid ! The burial of their child ! Maria felt her face flush. 
Was it carelessness on Greorge's part, or had he been so long erabar- 
xaased for money that to part with it was a trouble to him. Maria 
could not help thinking that he might have spared some little remnant 
for iust debts, while lavishing so much upon the bill-discounters. She 
could not help feeling another thing — that it was George's place to be 
meeting and battling with these unhappy claims, rather than hers. 

" This must be paid, of course, Mrs. Harding," she said. " I had 
BO idea but that it was paid. When Mr. Gteorge G-odolphin comes 
home, I will ask him to see about it instantly." 

" Ma'am, can't you pay me now," urged Mrs. Harding. " If it 
waits till the bankruptcy's declared, it will have to go into it ; and 
they say — they do say that there'll be nothing for anybody. We can't 
afford to lose it," she added, speaking confidentially. *' What with 
bad debts and long standing out accounts, we are on the eve of a crisis 
ourselves ; though I should not like it to be known. This will help 
to stave it off, if you will let us have it." 

" I wish I could," returned Maria. " I wish I had it to give you. 
It ought to have been paid long ago." 

" A part of it was money paid out of our pocket," said Mrs. Hard- 
ing, in a reproachful tone. '' Mrs. George Godolphin, you don't know 
the boon it would be to us 1" 

'' I would give it you, indeed I would, if I had it," was all Maria 
could answer. 

She could not say more if Mrs. Harding stopped until night. Mrs. 
Harding became at last convinced of that truth, and took her de- 
parture. Maria sat down with burning eyes ; eyes into which the 
tears would not come* 
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What with one dropped hint and another, she had grown tolerably 
conversant with the facts patent to the world. One whisper startled 
her more than any other. It concerned the bonds of Ijord Averil. 
What was it that was amiss with them P That there was something, 
and something bad, appeared only too evident. In her terrible state 
of suspense, of uncertainty, she determined to inquire of Thomas 
Godolphin. 

Writing a few words on a slip of paper, she sent it into the bank 

Sarlour. It was a request that he would see her before he left, 
'homas sent back a verbal message, " Very well." 

It was growing late in the evening before he came to her. What a 
day he had had ! And he bad taken no nourishment, nothing to sus- 
tain him. Maria thought of that, and spoke. 

'* Let me get you something," she said. *' Will you take a bit of 
dinner here, instead of waiting to get to Ashlydyat P" 

He shook his head in token of refusal. " It is not much dinner 
that I shall eat anywhere to-day, Maria. Did you wish to speak to 
me P" 

" I want — to — ^ask " she seemed to gasp for breath, and waited 

a moment for greater calmness. *' Thomas," she began again, going 
close to him, and speaking almost in a whisper, '' what is it that is 
being said about the bonds of Lord Averil p" 

Thomas Godolphin did not immediately reply. He may have been 
deliberating whether it would be well to tell her ; perhaps whether it 
could be kept from her. Maria seemed to answer the thought. 

*' I must inevitably know it," she said, striving not to tremble out- 
wardly as well as inwardly. '* Better that I hear it from you than 
from others." 

He thought she was right — that the knowledge must ineyitablr 
come to her. ''It may be better to tell you, Maria," he said. 
" George used the bonds for his own purposes." 

A dread pause. Maria's throat was working. ''Then — it most 
have been he who took them from the strong-room !" 

" It was." 

The shivering came on palpably now. " What will be the conse- 
quences?" she breathed. 

" I do not know. I dread to think. Lord Averil may institute a 
prosecution." 

Their eyes met. Maria controlled her emotion with the desperate 
energy of despair. " A — criminal — prosecution P" 

" It is in his power to do it. He has not been near me to-day, and 
that looks unfavourable." 

" Does he know it yet — ^that it was George ?" 

" He must know it. In fact, I think it likely he may have received 
official notice of it from town. The report has got spread from thence 
—and that is how it has become known at Prior's Ash." 

Maria moistened her dry lips, and swallowed down the lump in her 
throat ere she could speak. "Would it be safe for him to return 
here ?" 

" If he does return, it must be at the risk of consequences." 

"Thomas! — Thomas!" she gasped, the thought occurring to her 
with a sort of shock, " is he in himng, do you think ?" 
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** I think it likely that he is. He gave you no address, it seems ; 
neither has he sent one to me." 

She drew back to the wall by the mantelpiece, and leaned against it. 
IBvery hour seemed to bring forth worse and worse. Thomas gazed 
Trith compassion on the haggardness that was seating itself on her 
s^weet face. She was less able to cope with this misery than he. He 
laid his hand upon her shoulder, speaking in a low tone : 

"It is a fiery trial for both of us, ll^ria : one hard to encounter. 
Qod alone can help us to bear it. Be very sure that He will help !" 
He went out, taking his way on foot to Ashlydyat. There was 
Kreater grief there, if possible, than at the bank. The news, touching 
"C^ke bonds, unhappily afloat at Prior's Ash, had penetrated au hour 
^go to Ashlydyat. Janet and Bessy were in the room when he en- 
^«red. Janet lifted her severe face. 

" Was George mad ?" she asked, scarcely above a whisper. " It 
•ere better that he had been." 

Thomas sat down wearily. He had heard so much of the troubles 
day that a little respite from having to speak of them would have 
m a merciful relief. 

" Is it true that George has gone away ?" Bessy asked. 
" He left for London on Saturday, Maria says," was the reply of 
lomas. 

'^ Has Maria been an accomplice in his frauds P" severely resumed 
anet. 

Thomas turned his eyes gravely upon her. Their expression was 
sufficient answer. "Can you ask it, Janet? She is more to be 
»itied than any. It would be kind if one of you would go down to 
t«e her; she seems very lonely." 
"I cannot," said Janet. " I should be ashamed for people to see 
ly face abroad in Prior's Ash." 
" I will go to-morrow," interposed Bessy. " If Prior's Ash looks 
^^kance at me, it must. "What has happened is no fault of mine," 
^he added, in her customary matter-of-fact manner. 

"Win the firm be declared bankrupt?" resumed Janet, after a 
lause. 

"I have been expecting news of it all day," was Thomas Godol- 
X^hin's answer. " Nothing can avert it." 

" Will they bring you in as a participator in George's crime ?" she 
^sked, her voice sounding shrill in her great sorrow. " Will the firm 
\)e gone against generally? — or only he ?" 

" I know nothing," answered Thomas, his hand shading his eyes as 
^36 spoke. " I have not seen Lord Averil. It rests with him. One 
%hing I have felt thankful for all day," he added, in a quicker tone. 
*^ That Crosse's name was legally withdrawn : otherwise he would 
)iave been in the ruin." 

Yes, Mr. Crosse was safe. Safe from consequences ; and at the 
present time safe from hearing of the calamity. Though the firm was 
still familiarly called Godolphin, Crosse, and Godolphin, there was 
Ho warranty for it. Mr. Crosse's money and name had been alike 
withdrawn. He had invested his money in the funds. The small 
balance lodged in the bank, was a mere nothiug, though he did lose 
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it, like the rest of the depositors. He was staying for his hoalfth in 
the south of France. 

'^ 7 am thankful for one thing — that xnj f&ther did not live to see 
it," returned Janet ^ The shock would have killed him." 

^'Had he lived, it might never have happened," said l%omafl. 
^ George would probably have been more cautious in all ways, widi 
him to be responsible to. And my father might have looked more 
keenly into tbmgs, than I have done, and so not have afforded the 
opportunity for affairs to turn out ill." 

Bessy turned to him. '' Surely, Thomas, you are not going to blame 
yourself!" 

^ No — only at moments. Justly speaking, blame cannot be diarged 
upon me." 

Justly ! No, justly it could not. He was feeling it to his hearfs 
core as he recalled the reminiscences of the day, the reproaches lavished 
on him. He leaned his brow upon his hand, like one who feels a pain 
there. 

•* Oh," wailed Janet, breaking the silence, " could Gteorge not hava 
been contented with ruining us all, without adding to it ihiu disgraoeP 
We could have borne poverty ; we must bear the wresting from us of 
Ashlydyat ; but how shall we support the stain on the name of Oo- 
dolphin ? I knew that ruin, and terrible ruin, could not be flEir off; I 
knew it by the warnings that I believe came in mercy to prepare us 
for it ; but I did not cast a thought to crime." 

"• What has Meta been doing at Lady Gk>dolphin's Folly «U day ?" 
asked Bessy, breaking another silence. 

Thomas did not answer. He knew nothing of it ; was not awars 
she had been there. Bessy happened to cast her e;fes to the window. 

^ Why ! here is Lady Sarah Grame !" she exclaimed. ^ What an 
hour for her to be paying visits !" 

'^ I cannot see her," said Janet. ^ I wonder she should introdehere 
to^ay!" 

Lady Sarah Grame, as it appeared, had not come with the intention 
of intruding on Janet. She asked for Mr. Godolphin. Thofhas pro- 
ceeded to the room where she had been shown. She was not sittmg, 
but pacing to and fro in it; and she turned sharply round and mei 
him as he entered, her face flushed with excitement^ 

** You were once to have been my son-in-law," she said, abraptly. 

Thomas, astonished at the address, invited her to a seat, bat 
no immediate reply. She would not take the ohair. 

'' I cannot sit," she said. " Mr. Godolphin, you wero to have 
my son-in-law : you would have been eo now had Et^el lived. Do y 
consider Ethel to be any link between us still P" 

He was quite at a loss what to answer. He did not undenstsni 
what she meant. Lady Sarah continued : 

" If you do ; if you retain any fond remembrance of Ethd, you wilH 
prove it now. I had seven hundred pounds in your bank. I hav^ 
Deen scraping and saving out of my poor yearly income nearly eveP 
since Ethel went ; and I had placed it there. Can you deny it?" 

" Dear Lady Sarah, what is the matter P" he asked; for her exa^ 
ment was something frightful. ''I know you had it there. Why 
should I deny it F" 
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*' Ob, that's right. People have been saying the bank was going to 
repudiate all claims. I want you to give it me. Now: pri¥atelj.'' 

" It is impossible for me to do so, Lady Sarah—" 

*' I cannot lose it ; I have been saving it up for my poor child/' she 
interrupted, in a most excited tone. " She will not have much when 
I am dead. Would you be so cruel as to rob the widow and the 
orphan ?" 

" Not willingly. Never willingly," he answered, in his pain. "I 
had thought, I^uiy Sarah, that though all the world misjudged me, you 
would not." 

" Could you not, you who were to have married Ethel, have given 
me a private hint of it when you found the bank was going wrong ? 
Others may afford to lose their money, but I cannot." 

'^ I did not know it was going wrong," he said. '^ The blow has 
Ul^eu upon me as unexpectedly as it has upon others." 

Lady Sarah G-rame, giving vent to one of the fits of passionate ex- 
citement to which she had all her life been subject, suddenly flung 
kerself upon her knees before Thomas Godolphin. She implored him 
to return the money, to avert " ruin " from Sarah Anne ; she re- 
proached him with selfishness, with dishonesty, all in a breath. Can 
you imagine what it was for Thomas G-odolphin to meet this ? Up- 
right, gifted with lively conscientiousness, tenderly considerate in 
rendering strict justice to others, as he had been all his life, these un- 
merited reproaches were as the iron entering into his soul. 

Which was the most to be pitied, himself or Maria P Thomas had 
called the calamity by its rigat name — a fiery trial. It was indeed 
Mich : to him and to her. You, who read, cannot picture it. How 
he got rid of Lady Sarah, he could scarcely tell : he believed it was 
by her passion spending itself out. She was completely beside herself 
that night, almost as one who verges on insanity, and Thomas found 
a moment to ask himself whether that ill-controlled woman could be 
the mother of gentle Ethel. Her loud voice and its reproaches pene- 
tarated to the household — an additional drop of bitterness in the cup 
of the master of Ashlydyat. 

But we must go back to Maria, for it is with her this evening that 
we have most to do. Between seven and eight o'clock Miss Meta ar- 
rived, attended by Charlotte Pain. Meta was in the highest of glee. 
8be was laden with toys and sweetmeats ; she carried a doll as big as 
herself, she had been out in the carriage, she had had a ride on Mjts. 
Pain's brown horse, held on by that lady, she had swung " above the 
tops of the trees," and, more than all, a message had come from the 
keeper of the dogs in the pit-hole, to say that they were never, never 
eomiog out again. • 

Charlotte had been generously kind to the child ; that was evident : 
and Maria thanked her with her eyes and heart. As to paying much 
of thanks in words, l^iat was nearly beyond Maria to-nignt. 
" Where's Margery ?" asked Meta, in a hurry to show off her 

tteasttres. 
Mai^ery had not returned. And there was no other train now 

&om the direction sbe had gone. It was supposed that she had 

loiised it, and would be home in the morning. Meta drew a long 

boe: she wanted Margery to admire the doU. 

1.2 
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" Tou can go and show it to Harriet, dear," said Maria. " She is 
in the nursery." And Meta flew awaj, dragging the doll and as 
many other encumbrances as she could carry. 

" Have you heard from George ?" asked Charlotte. 

" It is Monday," replied Maria, in answer. 

" Tou might have heard by the day mail. You will be sure to hear 
soon. Don*t fret yourself into flddlestrings. You are beginning to 
look downright ill." 

Maria made no reply. She would have to look worse yet, for this 
was only the shadow of the beginuiDg. Charlotte turned and glanced 
round the room. 

" Have those bankruptcy men been here ?" 

" No. I have seen nothing of them." 

" Well now, there's time yet, and do for goodness* sake let me save 
some few trifles for you," heartily returned Charlotte. " I am quite 
sure you must have some treasures that it would be grief to part with. 
I have been thinking all day long how foolishly scrupulous you are." 

Maria was silent for a minute. " They look into everything, you 
say ?" she asked. 

" Look into everything!" echoed Charlotte. " I should think they 
•do ! That would be little. They take everything." 

Maria left the room and came back with a parcel in her hand. It 
was a very small trunk — doll's trunks they are sometimes called — 
covered with red morocco leather, with a miniature lock and key. 

" I would save this," she said, in a whisper, " if you would be so 
kind as to take care of it for me. I should not like them to look into 
it. It cannot be any fraud," she added, in a sort of apology for what 
she was doing. " The things inside would not sell for sixpence, so I 
do not think even Mr. Q-odolphin would be angry with me." 

Charlotte nodded, took up her dress, and contrived to thrust the 
trunk into a huge pocket underneath her crinoline. " I put it on on 
purpose," she said, alluding to the pocket. " I thought you might 
think better of it by this evening. But this is nothing, Mrs. George 
Godolphin. You had better give me something else. They'll be in 
to-morrow morning for certain." 

Maria replied that she had nothing else to give, and Charlotte rose, 
saying she should come or send for Meta again on the morrow. As 
she went out, and proceeded up Crosse-street on her way home, she 
tossed her head with a laugh. 

" I thought she'd come to ! As if she'd not like to save her jewels 
as other people do ! She's only rather more sly over it — saying what 
she has given me would not fetch sixpence ! You may tell that to the 
geese, Mrs. George Godolphin! I shoulil like to see what's inside. 
I think I will." 

And Charlotte put her wish into action. Upon reaching Lady 
Godolphin's Folly, she flung off her bonnet and mantle, gathered to- 
gether all the small keys in the house, and had little difficulty in open- 
ing the simple lock. The contents were exposed to view. A lock of 
hair of each of her children'who had died, wrapped in separate pieces 
of paper, with the age of the child and the date of its death written 
respectively outside. A golden lock of Meta's ; a fair curl of 
George's ; half a dozen of bis letters to her, written in the short space 
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time that interVened between their engagement and their marriage, 
And a sort of memorandum of their engagement. "I was this day 
engaged to George Godolphin. I pray God to render me worthy of 
^ ' OQ ! to be to him a loving and dutiful wife." 

Charlotte's eyes opened to their utmost width, but there was nothing 
le to see ; nothing save the printed paper with which the trunk was 
lined. "/* she a fool, that Maria Godolphin !" ejaculated Charlotte. 
Certainly that were not the class of things that Mrs. Pain would have 
Ba.ved from a bankruptcy. And she solaced her feelings by reading 
^d^r. George's letters. 

No, Maria was not a fool. Better that she had come under that 
denomination just now, for she would have felt her position less keenly. 
Charlotte, perhaps, might have found it difficult to believe, had she been 
"told, that Maria Godolphin was one of those who are sensitively intel- 
lectual, to a degree that Mistress Charlotte herself could form little 
notion of. 

It is upon these highly-endowed natures that sorrow tells. And the 
Borrow must be borne in silence. In the midst of her great misery, 
so great as to be almost irrepressible, Maria contrived to maintain a 
calm exterior to the world, even to Charlotte and her outspoken sym- 
pathy. The first tears that had been wrung from her she shed that 
night over Meta. When the child came to her for her good-night kiss, 
and to say her prayers, Maria was utterly unhinged. She clasped the 
little thing to her heart and burst into a storm of sobs. Meta was 
frightened. 
Mamma ! mamma ! What was the matter with mamma ? 
Maria was unable to answer. The sobs were choking her. Was 
the child's inheritance going to be that of shame ? Maria had grieved 
bitterly when her other children died : she was almost feeling that it 
might have been a mercy had this dear one also been taken. She 
covered the little face with kisses as she held it against her beating 
heart. Presently she grew calm enough to speak. 
" Mamma's not well this evening, darling." 

Once more, as on the previous nights, Maria had to drag herself up 
to her weary bed. As she fell upon her knees by the bedside, she 
seemed to pray almost against faith and hope. '^ Father ! all things 
are possible to Thee. Be with me in Thy mercy this night, and help 
me to pass through it !" 

^ She saw not how she should pass through it. Oh ! when will the 
nifi^ht be gone ! broke incessantly from her bruised heart. Bitterly 
cold, as before, was she ; a sensation of chilly trembling was in every 
limb ; but her head and brain seemed burning, her lips were dry, and 
that painful nervous affection, the result of excessive anguish, was 
attacking her throat. Maria had never yet experienced that, and 
thought she was about to be visited by some strange malady. It was 
a dreadful night of pain, of apprehension, of cold; inwardly and out- 
wardly she trembled as she lay through it. One terrible word kept 
beating its sound on the room's air — transportation. Was her husband 
in danger of it ? Just before daylight she dropped asleep, and for half 
an hour slept heavily ; but with the full dawn of day she was awake 
again. Not for the first minute was she conscious of reality ; but, the 
next, the full tide of recollection bad burst upon her. With a low cry 
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of despsir, she leaped from her bed, and began pacing tbe carpet, all 
but unable to support the surging wayes of mental anguish which rose 
up one by one and threatened to overmaster her reason. Insanity^ 
had it come on, might have been th^i more of a relief than a calamitj 
to Maria Godolphin. 

" How shall I live through the day P how shall I live through tiie 
day P" were the wOTds that broke from her Hps. And she fell down 
by the bedside, and lifted her hands and her heart on high, and wailed 
out a cry to God to help her to get through it. Of her own strength, 
she truly believed that she could not. 

She would certainly have need of some help, if she were to bear it 
patiently. At seven o'clock a peal of muffled bells burst over the 
towD, deafening her ears. Some mauvais sujets, discontented suffererB, 
had gone to the belfry of St. Mark's Church, and set them ringing for 
the calamity which had overtaken Prior's Ash, in the stoppage of the 
house of Godolphin. 

n. 

" 8HB*8 AS FINB AS ▲ QUEBN!*' 

" Is Mrs. George Gt>dolphin within P" 

The inquiry came from Grace Akeman. She put it in a sharp, 
angry tone, something like the sharp and angry peal she had just ruoff 
on the hall bell. Fierce answered in the affirmative, and showed 
her in. 

The house seemed gloomy and still, as one in a state of bankruptcy 
does seem. Mrs. Akeman thought so as she crossed the halL The 
days had gone on to the Thursday, the bankruptcy had been declared, 
and those pleasant visitors, foretold by Charlotte Pain, bad entered on 
their duties at the bank and at Ashlydyat. Fearfully ill looked Maria : 
dark circles had formed under her eyes, her face had lost its bloom, 
and an expression as of some ever-present dread had seated itself upon 
her features. "When Pierce opened the door to usher in her sister, 
she started palpably. 

Things, with regard to George Godolphin, remained as they were. He 
had not made his appearance at Prior's Ash, and Thomas did not know 
where to write to him. Maria did. She had heard from him on the 
Tuesday morning. His letter was written apparently in the gayest of 
spirits. The contrast that was presented between his state of mind 
(if the tone of the letter might be trusted) and Maria's, was something 
marvellous. A curiosity in metaphysics, as pertaining to the spiritual 
organisation of humanity. He sent gay messages to Meta, he sent 
teasing ones to Margery, he never so much as hinted to Maria that he, 
had a knowledge of anything being wrong. He should soon be home^ 
he said ; but meanwhile Maria was to write him word all news, and 
address the letter under cover to Mr. Yerrall. But she was not to give 
that address to any one. George Godolphin knew he could rely upon 
the good faith of his wife. He wrote also to his brother : a letter 
which Thomas burnt as soon as read. Probably it was intended for 
his eye alone. But he expressed no wish to hear from Thomas; 
neither did he say how a letter might reach him. He may have fdt 
himself in the light of a guilty schoolboy, who knows he merits a lee- 
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tnre, and would escape from it as long as may be. Maria's suspense 
was Dearly unbearable— -and Lord Ayeril had given no sign of whiat his 
intentions might be. 

Seeing it washer sister who entered, she turned to her with a sort of 
relief. " Oh, Grace !" she said, " I thought I was never going to see 
any of you a&;ain." 

Grace wotud not meet the offered hand. Never much given to cere- 
mony, she often came in and went out without giving hers. But this 
time Ghraee had come in anger. She blamed Maria for what had 
occurred, almost as much as she blamed George. Not of the highly 
refined order of intellect which characterised Maria, Grace posaessea 
fiir keener penetration. Had her husband been going wrong, Grace 
would inevitably have discovered it ; and she could not oelieve but that 
Maria must have suspected George Godolphin. In her angry feeliuff 
against George, whom she had never liked, Grace would have deemed 
it right that Maria should denounce him. Whether she had been 
wilfully blind, or really blind, Grace alike despised her for it. " I shall 
not spare her when I see her," Grace bad said to her husband : andabe 
did not mean to spare her, now she had come. 

** I have intruded here to ask if you will go to the rectory and see 
mamma," Grace began. ^' She is not well, and cannot come to you." 

Graee's manner was strangely cold and stem. And Maria did not 
like tiie word " intruded." " I am glad to see you," she replied, in a 
gentle voice. '^It is very dull here now. Nobody has been near 
me, except Beasy Godolphin." 

'' You caoBol expect many visitors," said Grace, in her hard manner ; 
very hard to*day. 

" I do not thmk I could see them if they came," was Maria's answer. 
^ I was not speaking of viaitors. Is mamma ill ?" 

" Yea she is ; and little wonder," replied Grace. " I almost wish I 
was not married, now this misfortune has fallen upon us : it would at 
any rate be another pair of hands in the rectory, and I am more 
capable of work than is mamma or Eose. But I am married ; and of 
oourae my place must be my husband's home." 

" What do you mean by another pair of hands, Grace ?" 

" There are going to be changes at the rectory," returned Grace, 
staring at the wall behind Maria, apparently to avoid looking at her. 
*^ One servant only is to be retained, and the two little Chisholm girls 
tte eoming there to be kept and educated. Mamma will have all the care 
upon her ; she and Bose must both work and teach. Papa will keep the 
little boy at schodi, and have him home in the holidays, to make more 
trouble at the rectory. They, papa and mamma, will have to pinch and 
mew ; they must deprive themselves of every comfort ; bare neces- 
saries alone must be theirs ; and, all that can be saved from their income 
wiM be nut by towards repaying the trust-money." 

" la tais decided ?'* asked Maria, in a low tone. 

" It is decided so far as papa can decide anything," sharply rejoined 
Graoe. ** If the law is put in force against him, by his co-trustee, for 
tiie recovery of the money, he does not know what he would do. Fos* 
ably the living would have to be sequestered." 

Haria did not speak. What Grace was saying was all too true and 
i^ble. Grace flung up her hand with a passionate movement. 
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" Had I been the one to bring this upon mv father and mother, 
Maria, I should wish I had been out of the world, before it had been 
done." 

"I did not bring it upon them, Grace,'* was Maria's scarcely- 
breathed answer. 

" Yes, you did. Maria, I have come here to speak my mind, and I 
must speak it. How could you, for shame, let papa pay in that money, 
the nine thousand pounds P If you and Oeorge Oodolphin must have 
flaunted your state and your expense in the eyes of the world, and 
ruined people to do it, you might have spared your father and 
mother." 

" Grace ! why do you blame me .*" 

Mrs. Akeman rose from her chair and began pacing the room. She 
did not speak in a loud tone, not so much in an angry one, as in a 
clear, sharp, decisive one. Very much like the tone used by the rector 
of All Souls' when in his cynical moods. . 

" He has been a respected man all his life ; he has kept up his posi- 
tion " 

" Of whom do you speak ?" interrupted Maria, really not sure 
whether she was applying the words satirically to George Gt>dolphin. 

" Of whom do I speak !" retorted Grace. " Of your father and 
mine. I say he has been a respected man all his life ; has maintained 
his position as a clergyman and a gentleman, has reared his children 
suitably, has exercised moderate hospitality at the rectory, and yet was 
putting something by that we might have a few pounds, each, at his 
death, to help us on in the world. Not one of his children but wants 
helping on: save the grand wife of Mr. George Godolphin." 

"Grace! Grace!" 

" And what have you brought him to ?" continued Grace, lifting her 
hand in token that she would have out her say. " To poverty in his 
old age — he is getting old, Maria — to trouble, to care, to privation ; 
perhaps to disgrace as a false trustee. J would have sacrificed my 
nusband, rather than my father." 

Maria lifted her aching head. The reproaches were cruel; and yet 
they told home. It was her husband who had ruined her father : and, 
it may be said, ruined him deliberately. Grace resumed, answering 
the last thought almost as if she had divined it. 

" If ever a shameless fraud was committed upon another, George 
Godolphin wilfully committed it when he took that nine thousand 
pounds. Prior's Ash may well be calling him a swindler !" 

" Oh, Grace, don't !" she said, imploringly. " Efe could not have 
known that it was imsafe to take it." 

Whatever his faults, it was Maria's duty to defend him against the 
world. 

" Could not have known !" indignantly returned Grace. ** Tou are 
either a fool, Maria, or you are deliberately saying what you know to 
be untrue. You must be aware that he never entered it in the books 
— that he appropriated it to his own use. He is a heartless, bad man! 
He might have chosen somebody else to play upon, rather than his 
wife's father. Were I papa, I should prosecute him." 

" Grace, you are killing me," wailed Maria. " Don't you think I 
have enough to bear ?" 
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" I make no doubt you have. I should be sorry to have to bear the 
half. But you have brought it upon yourself, Maria. What though 
George 6odo]phin was your husband, you need not have upheld him 
in bis course. Look at the ruin that has fallen upon Prior's Ash ! I 
can tell you that your name and George Qodolphin's will be remem- 
bered for many a long day. But it won't be with a blessing !" 

** Grace,'* she said, lifting her streaming eyes, for tears had at 
leng th c ome to her relief, " have you no pity for me ?" 

** What pity have you had for others ?" was Grace Akeman's re- 
tort. " How many must go down to their graves steeped in poverty, 
who, but for George Godolphin's treachery, would have passed the rest 
of their lives in comfort ! You have been a blind simpleton, and no- 
thing else. George Godolphin has lavished his money and his atten- 
tions broadcast elsewhere, and you have looked complacently on. Do 
you think Prior's Ash has had its eyes closed, as you have P But it 
ought to have told what was gathering." 

•* "What do you mean, Grace ?" 

** !Never mind what I mean," was Grace's answer. " Jam not going 
to tell you what you might have seen for yourself. It is all of a piece. 
Xf peo[>le will marry gay and attractive men, they must pay for it." 

Maria remained silent. Grace also for a time. Then she ceased 
Iier "walking, and sat down opposite her sister. 

** I came to ask you whether it is not your intention to go down 
iuid see mamma. She is in bed. Suffering from a violent cold, she 
Rajs. I know ; suffering from anguish of mind. If you would not add 
ingratitude to what has passed, you will pay her a visit to-day. She 
'Wishes to see you." 

•* I will go," sai^ Maria. But as she spoke the words the know- 
ledge that it would be a fearful trial — the showing herself in the 
streets of the town — was very present to her. " I will go to-day, Grace." 

" Very well," said Grace, rising ; "that's all I came for." 

" Not quite all, Grace. You came, I think, to make me more un- 
liappy than I was." 

" I cannot gloss over facts ; it is not in my nature," was the reply of 
Q-race. " If black is black, I must call it black ; and white, white. 
I have not said all I could say, Maria. I have not spoken of our 
loss ; a very paltry one, but a good deal to us. I have not alluded to 
other and worse rumours, touching your husband. I have spoken of 
"the ruin brought on our father and mother, and I hold you nearly as 
l>esponsible for it as George^ Godolphin. Where's Meta ?" she added, 
^fter a short pause. 

** At Lady Godolphin's Folly. Mrs. Pain has been very kind '* 

Ghrace turned sharply round. " And you can let her go there .'" 

" Mrs. Pain has been kind, I say, in coming for her. This is but a 
dull house now for Meta. Margery went out on Monday, and has 
l>een detained by her sister's illness." 

** Let Meta come to me if you want to get her out," returned 
Orace, in a tone more stem than any that had gone before it. " If 

iroa kn^w the free comments indulged in by the public, you would not 
et a child of ^ours be at Lady Godolphin's Polly, while Charlotte 
^lin inhabits it." ' 

Somehow, Maria had not the courage to inquire more particularly 
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as to the '^ comments :" it was a sul^ect that she shrank from, though 
vague and uncertain at the best. Mrs. Akeman went out, and Mana 
the strings of her grief loosened, sat down and cried as if her heart 
would break. 

With quite a sick feeling of dread she dressed herself to go to the 
rectory. But not until later in the day. She put it off, and put it 
off, with some £unt wish, foolish and vain, that dusk would forestal 
its usual hour of approach. The western sun, drawing towards its 
setti ng, streamed fiui on the street of Prior's Ash as she walked down 
it. Walked down it, almost like a criminal, her black reil over her 
face, flushed with its sensitiye dread. Nobody but herself knew how 
she shrunk from the eyes of her feUow-creatures. 

She might have ordered the close carriage and gone down in it — for 
the carriages and horses were yet at her disposal for use. But that, 
to Maria, would have been worse. To go out in state in her carriaee^ 
attended by her men-servants, would have seemed more brazenly de- 
fiant of public feelings than to appear on foot. "Were these fedings 
ultra-sensitive ? absimi ? Not altogether. 

^' Look at her, walking there ! She's as fine as a queen !*' The 
words, in an insolent, sneering tone, caught her ear as she passed a 
group, a low group gathered at the corner of a street. They would 
not be likely to come from any other. That they were directed to her 
there was no doubt ; and Maria's ears tingled as she hastened on. 

Was she so fine P she could not help asking herself. She had put on 
the plainest things she had. A black silk dress and a black mantle, 
a white silk bonnet and the black veil. All good things, certainly, but 

Elain, and not new. She began to feel that reproaches were cast to 
er which she did not deserve : but they were not tfbe less telling upon 
her heart. 

r. Did she dread going into the rectory P Did she dread the re- 
proaches she might be met with there P — the coldness ? the slichts ? 
If so, she did not find them. She was met by the most considerate 
kindness, and perhaps it wrung her heart all the more. 

They had seen her coming, and Eose ran forward to meet her in the 
hall, and kissed her ; Beginald came boisterously out with a welcome, 
a chart in one hand, parallel-rulers and a pair of compasses in the 
other : he was making a pretence of pricking off a ship's place in the 
chart. The rector and Isaac were not at home. 

^' Is mamma in bed ?" she asked of Eose. 

" Yes. But her cold is better this evening. She will be so glad to 
see you." 

Maria went up the stairs and entered the room alone. The anxious 
look of care,][of trouble on Mrs. Hastings's face, its feverish hue, struck 
her forcibly, as she advanced timidly, uncertain of her reception. 
Uncertain of the reception of a mother ? With an eagerly fond 
look, a rapid gesture of love, Mrs. Hastings drew Maria's face down 
to her for an embrace. 

It unhinged Maria. She fell on her knees at the side of the bed, 
and gave vent to a passionate flood of tears. ** Oh mother, mother, 
I could not help it ! ' she wailed. " It has been no fault of mine." 

Mrs. Hastings did not speak. She laid her arm round ManVs- 
neck, and let it rest there. But the sobs redoubled. 
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'' Don't, cluld r' she said, then. '' Yoa will make joorself ilL Mj 
poor child !" 

''I am ill, mamma; I think I shall nerer be well again/' sobbed 
Maria, forgetting some of her reticence. ^ I fe^ sometimes that it 
Would be a relief to die." 

Hush, my love. Keep despair from you, whatever you do." 
I could bear it better out for the thought of you and papa. That 
is killing me. Indeed, indeed I have not deserved the blame thrown 
apon me. I knew nothing of what was happening." 
^ 'Mj dear, we have not blamed yotf." 

*' On yes, everybody blames me !" wailed Maria. " And I know 
how sad it is for you all — to suffer by us. It breaks my heart to 
think of it. Mamma, do you know I dreamt last night that a great 
shower of gold was falling down to me, faster than I could catch it in 
my Irwo hands. Such heaps of sovereigns! I thought I was going to 
paj everybody, and I ran away laughing, oh so glad ! and held out 
some to papa. ' Take them,' I said to him, ' they are slipping through 
my fingers.' I fell down when I was close to him, and awoke. I 
ttwoke — and — then" — she could scarcely speak for sobs — " I remem- 
l>ered. Mamma, but for Meta, I ghonld have been glad in that mo> 
ment to die." 

The emotion of both was very great, nearly overpowering Maria. 
IMrs. Hastings could not say much of comfort, she was too prostrated 
lierself. Anxious as she had been to see Maria — for she could not 
liear the thought of her being left alone and unnoticed in her distress 
—she almost repented having sent for her. Neither was strong 
enough to bear this excess of agitation. 

]^ot a word was spoken of George Godolphin. Mrs. Hastings did 
not mention him ; Maria could not. The rest of the interview was 
xnostlj spent in silence, Maria holding her mother's hand and giving 
'way to a rising sob now and then. Into the affiiirs of the bank Mnu 
Sastings felt that she could not enter. There must be a wall of 
mlence between them on that point, as on the subject of George. 

At the foot of the stairs, as she went down, she met her father. 
** Oh, is it you, Maria !" he said. " How are you ?" 

His tone was a kind one. But Maria's heart was full, and she 
<x>uld not answer. He turned into the room by which they were 
ataoding, and she went in after him. 

" When is your husband coming back ? I suppose you don't know P" 
" No," she answered, obliged to confess to it. 
" My opinion is, it would be better for him to face it, than to remain 
away," said the rector. "A more honourable course, at any rate." 

Still there was no reply. And Mr. Hastings, looking at his daughtcar's 
&ee in the twilight of the evening, saw that it was working with 
emotion ; that she was striving, almost in vain, to repress her feelings. 
" It must be very dull for you at the bank now, Maria," he resumed, 
in a mOTe gentle tone than he was in the habit of using to anybody : 
" dull and unpleasant. Will you come to the rectory for a week or 
two, and bring Meta ?" 

The tears streamed from her eyes then, unrepressed. "Thank you, 
papa ! thank you for all your kindness," she answered, striving not to 
choke. " But I must stay at home as long as I may." 
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She turned again to the hall, murmuring something to the effect 
that it was late, and she must be departing. " Who is going to walk 
with you ?" asked the rector. 

"I will,'' cried out Beginald, who heard the question, and came 
forth from another room. 

They departed together. Reginald talking gaily, as if there were 
not such a thing as care in the World ; Maria unable to answer him. 
The pain in her throat was worse than usual then. In turning out at 
the rectory gate, whom should they come upon but old Jekyl, walking 
slowly along, nearly bent double with rheumatism. Beginald ac- 
costed him. 

" Why, old Jekyl ! it's never you ! Are you in the land of the 
living, yet ?" 

"Ay, it's me, sir. Old bones don't get laid so easy; in spite, 
maybe, of their wishing it. Ma'am," added the old man, turning to 
Maria, " I'd like to make bold to say a word to you. That sixty pound 
of mine, what was put in the bank — you mind it ?" 

" Yes," said Maria, faintly. 

" The losing of it '11 be just dead ruin to me, ma'am. I lost my 
bees last summer, as you heard on, and that bit o' money was all, like, 
I had to look to. One must have a crust o' bread and a sup o' tea, as 
long as it pleases the Almighty to keep one above ground. One can't 
lie down and clam. Would you be pleased just to say a word to the 
gentlemen, that that trifle o' money mayn't be lost to me ? Mr. Go- 
dolphin will listen to you." 

Maria scarcely knew what to answer. She had not the courage to 
tell him the money was lost ; she did not like to raise unjustifiable 
hopes by saying it might be saved. 

Old Jekyl interpreted the hesitation wrongly. " It was you your- 
self, ma'am, as advised my putting it there ; for myself I shouldn't 
have had a thought on't : surely you won't object to say a word for 
me, that I mayn't lose it now. My two sons, David and Jonathan 
come home one day when they had been a working at your house, and 
tolled me, both of 'em, that you recommended me to take my money 
to the bank ; that it would be safe and sure. I can't afford to lose 
it," he added, in a pitiful tone ; " it's all my subsistence on this side 
o* the grave." 

" Of course she'll speak to them, Jekyl," interposed Eeginald, 
answering for Maria just as freely and lightly as he would have 
answered for himself. " I'll speak to Mr. George Godolphin myself 
when he comes home ; I don't mind ; I can say anything to him. It 
would be too bad for you to lose it. Good evening. Don't go pitch- 
falling over ! you have not got your sea-legs on to-night." 

The feeble old man continued his way, a profusion of hearty thanks 
breaking from him. They fell on Maria's heart like a knell. Old 
Jekyl' s money had as surely gone as had the rest ! And but for her, 
it might never have been placed in the bank of the Godolphins. 

She turned to drag herself home again, there to pass her usual night 
of pain. To wail out, on retiring to her chamber, " Oh ! when will 
the night be gone ?" To rise up in the morning to the anguished cry, 
" How shall I live through the day ?" 
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HYPATIA. 

Br SIR NATHANIEL. 

Hypatia's was a name more commonly known, perhaps — in England 
^^ least — during the last half of the eighteenth, than the first half of the 
^^neteenth century; that is to say, until Mr. Charles Kingsley said to 
*^ijnself, we will suppose, as Nature of Wordsworth's Lucy, 

This child I to myself will take, 
She shall be mine, and I will make 
A lady of my own 

of her. Gibbon, probably, on the strength of his Decline and Fall, and 
'C^roldsraith, certainly, on the score of poems, novel, essays, and plays, may 
oe accounted among our *' popular" writers ; and by both Gibbon and 
Ooldsmith was the reading world of our grandfathers and grandmothers 
instructed in the history and cruel fate of Theon's daughter. True, that 
Gibbon and Goldsmith are still what are called classics and standard 
aiuthors, and as such, are presumed to be read by all qualified readers. 
fiut, all question of the presumptuousness of that presumption apart, it is 
nnquestionable that the gloss of novelty ensured for these two authors, 
&onn their own age, a degree of attention that is not to be expected from 
^he reading world of to-day. Both Sweet Auburn's Oliver and the squat 
little pbilosophe of Lausanne wrote Histories of Rome, with a difference* 
<jroldy's biographical sketch of Hypatia is indited in the same popular 
style which made his Roman History a good investment for the trade. 
It professes to point the moral, that not even man, when secluded from 
'Society, is a more solitary being than the woman who " leaves the duties 
of ber own sex to invade the privileges of ours." She is said, in such 
circumstances, to seem like one in banishment — like a neutral being 
l>etween the sexes — possibly eliciting the admiration of both, but finding 
true happiness from neither. Now, of all the ladies of antiquity Gold- 
smith has ever read of, none, he says, was more celebrated than (as he, or 
«t least the copy we have of him, mis-spells the two names) '' the beautiful 
Sypasia, the daughter of Leon the philosopher." This most accomplished 
t>f women, he goes on to say, was bom at Alexandria, in the reign of 
Theodosius the younger. " Nature was never more lavish of its gfifts 
than it had been to her, endued as she was with the most exalted under« 
standing, and the happiest turn to science. Education completed what 
nature had begun, and made her the prodigy not only of her age, but the 
glory of her sex. From her father she learned geometry and astronomy ; 
she collected from the conversation and schools of the other philosophers, 
for which Alexandria was at that time famous, the principles of the rest 
of the sciences. 

" What," the Doctor demands, as in learned-doctor-duty bound, by 
way of conventional comment, or didactic parenthesis, " What cannot be 
conquered by natural penetration and a passion of study ? The bound- 
less knowledge which at that period of time was required to form the 
character of a philosopher, no way discourage her; she delivered herself 
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p to the study of Aristotle and Plato, and soon not one in all Alexan« 
iria understood so perfectly as she all the difficulties of these two philo- 
iophers. — But not their systems alone, but those of every other sect, were 
quite familiar to her ; and, to this knowledge, she added that of polite 
learning, and the art of oratory. All the learning which it was possible 
for the human mind to contain, being joined to a most enchanting 
eloquence, rendered this lady the wonder not only of the populace, who 
easily admire, but of philosophers themselves, who are seldom food of 
admiration." Unless directed to themselves, is a limitation we suppose 
the Doctor would allow. 

He then shows us how the city of Alexandria was every day crowded 
with strangers, who came from all parts of Greece and Asia to see and 
hear her — but opines that the charms of her person might probably not 
have been mentioned, had she not joined to a beau^ the most striking, a 
virtue that might repress the most assuming. ^' Hypasia was the most 
modest of her sex. Her reputation for virtue was not less than her 
virtues; and, though in a city divided between two factions, though 
visited by the wits and the philosophers of the age, calumny never dazed 
to suspect her morals, or attempt her character." Indeed, and in short, 
Providence had, according to Dr. Goldsmith, taken so much pains in 
forming Hypatia, that we are almost induced to complain (that is to say, 
he is) of its not having '< endeavoured to make her a Christian.''* What 
Providence might have done, with '* much pains," if it had, with strenuous 
'^endeavour," really tried, is, if a question at all, a delicate questioii, 
beyond our province, and above our reach. 

Gibbon's mention of Hypatia is connected with his record of the tyranny 
of Cyril, patriarch of Alexandria — and specially with that sectioa of it 
which narrates the ^^ martyrdom" of Ammonius, under the rod of the 
lictor. At the command of Cyril, this " martyr's" body was transported 
in solemn procession to the cathedral ; the name of Ammonias, we axe 
told, was changed to that of Thaumasius, the Wonderful; his tomb was 
decorated with the trophies of martyrdom, and the patriarch ascended the 
pulpit, to celebrate what Gibbon calls the magnanimity of an assassin and 
xebel. " Such honours might incite the faithful to combat and die under 
the banners of the saint ; and he soon prompted, or accepted, the sacrifice 
of a virgin, who professed the religion of the Greeks, and cultivated the 
friendship of Orestes [the Roman prefect]. Hypatia, the daughter of 
Theon the mathematician, f was initiated in her father's studies : her 
learned comments have elucidated the geometry of ApoUonius and Dio- 
phantus, and she publicly taught, both at Athens and Alexandria, the 
philosophy of Plato and Aristotle. 

^' In the bloom of beauty, and in the maturity of wbdom, the modest 
maid refused her lovers, and instructed her disciples ; the persons most 
illustrious for their rank or merit were impatient to visit the female 

♦ Goldsmith's Essays: The Bee, No. 8. (1759.) 

f For Theon and his daughter Uypatia, see Fabricius, Bibliothec, torn. viiL pp. 
2 1 0, 2 1 1 . Her article in the Lexicon of Suidas is curious and original. Hesjchin* 
observes, that she was persecuted dia rriv vir€p^dKXovaav ao<l>iav ; and an epignii»> 
in the Greek Anthology celebrates her Icnowledge and eloquence. She is honour- 
ably mentioned (Epist. 10, 15, 16, SS-So, 134, 135, 153) by her fHend anddiseipla, 
the philosophic Bishop Bynesios. (Gibbon, ch. zlvilL) 
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gbilosopher ; and Cyril beheld with a jealous eye the gorgeous trains of 
orses and slaves who crowded the door of her academy. A rumour was 
spread among the Christians that the daughter of Theon was the only 
ODstade to the reconciliation of the prefect and the archbishop ; and that 
obstacle was speedily removed. On a fatal day, in the holy season of 
Xicnty Hypatia was torn from her chariot, stripped naked, dragged to the 
ohurch, and inhumanly butchered by the hands of Peter the Reader, and 
a tioop of savages and merciless fanatics: her flesh was scraped from her 
lx>iie8 with sharp oyster-shells,* and her qmvering limbs were delivered 
to the flames. The just progress of inquiry and punishment was stopped 
l>y seasonable gifts ; but the murder of Hypatia has imprinted an in- 
delible stain on the character and religion of Cyril of Alexandria."t 

Such is Gibbon's version of the career and catastrophe of this virgin- 
martyr. To which composite designation, however, in each of its com- 
ponent parts, objectors are not wanting. Not a martyr, say they who 
stickle for the monopoly of that title by professors of the Christian faith, 
^ot a virgin, say others, for Suidas expressly informs us that Hypatia was 
xoarried to the philosopher Isidorus. We are not careful to answer either 
of them in this matter. 

It was in ▲.d. 391 that an edict of Theodosius enjoined the closing of 

the Secapeum, in which, since the Claudium, the Sebasteum, and the 

Hoseum were in ruins, tlie literati of Alexandria had found an asylum. 

This immense building became the habitation of such doleful creatures as 

SKonks and monastics, and within its precincts a few schools continued to 

drag on a precarious existence. But philosophic teaching seemed to have 

disappeared for ever, when Hypatia arose — arose to be a mother in Neo- 

Platonism ; or, as M. Nourisson| introduces her, " lorsqu' une femme 

"vint lui rendre un ^phemere ^clat." Her birth occurred some twenty 

years before the imperial edict just cited. She commenced lecturer while 

the dews of her life's morning- tide glistened fresh upon her. And certes, 

it was something new, the historian of La Pensee Mumaine remarks, to 

hear a young girl, of distinguished beauty, gifted with a persuasive 

eloquence, and draped in the philosopher's cloak, expounding the doctrines 

of Plato and the Stag}Tite. No wonder that throngs were collected from 

all quarters, far and near, to listen to so silver-sweet a discourser, and 

have out their stare at the pretty Pagan going through her po9e8 plas^ 

Hques. 

The celebrity attained by her, in the heyday of renown, is compared 
by Philarete Chasles to that of Madame de Stael — (with whom, by the 
way, male, female, or epicene, has Madame de Stael, first and last, noi 



• 'OtrrpaKois oyciXov, koi tJLf\rjb6v buunratramt^ «. r. X. •* Oyster-shells were 
plentifully strewn on the sea-beach before the CsBsareum. I may, therefore, prefer 
the literal sense, without rejecting the metaphorical version of tegulse, tiles, which 
is used by M. de Yalois. I am ignorant, and the assassins were probably regardless, 
whether their victim was yet lUive."— <Gibbon, ch. xlviii.) 
:. t "These exploits of Cyril are recorded by Socrates 0- 7, c. 13-15), and the 
most reluctant bigotry is compelled to copy an historian who coolly styles the 
murderers of Hypatia Svbpts rh <f>p6vrjfjLa tvOtpiua, At the mention of that 
injured name, I am pleased to observe a blush even on the cheek of Baronius (a.d. 
415, No. 48)."— /fttf. 

X Progrte de la Pens4e Hnmaine, ch. xxL 
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been compared?) — "s'entoura d'une c^l^brit^ semblable & celle dont 
Madame de Stael a joui parmi nous." He admits, however, that 
Hypatia inspires a more lively interest than cesfemmes savantes — inas- 
much as not only was the fair Alexandrienne an astronomer, a scholar, a 
poet, and a theologian, but further, she was young, handsome, aimable^ 
and high spirited. 

A grim fate, truly, for the mangled ^gments of that beautiful corpse 
(even granting her to be, by this time, middle aged) to be tossed about 
the streets by cette fouh de betes feroces ^ figure humaine. Of all 
mobs, M. Chasles* affirms, the most sanguinary are those of towns, 
which are destitute alike of freedom and of moral character — ^in which 
sophists are the ruling powers — in which the pursuit of pleasure is the 
pursuit roost had in honour — and in which a re6ned and elegant civilisa- 
tion, modelled on the precepts of rhetoricians, lends its sanction to every 
kind of vice and cruelty. A description evidently not meant for restric- 
tion to Alexandria, and the age of Peter the Reader. 

At the same time, to Alexandria must be unanimously conceded a bad 
eminence in brawls. They were facile principes, messieurs the mobsmen 
of Alexandria, in the art of getting up and carrying on a good faction 
£ght. Not Donny brook Fair itself knows, or knew, better how to ini- 
tiate a pretty quarrel, and exhaust its capabilities, and even from its ashes 
renew its wonted fire. Anything for a row, in Alexandria. People whose 
base motto was, Anything for a quiet life, must take care to live out of 
Alexandria. One is reminded of Butler's Hudibrastics about those 
" ancient Stoics," who, in their porch, 

With fierce dispute maintained their church. 
Beat out their brains in fight and study, 
To prove that virtue is a body ; 
That bonum is an animal, 
Made good with stout polemic brawl ; 
In which some hundreds on the place 
Were slain outright, and many a face 
Retrenclied of nose, and eyes, and beard, 
To maintain what their sect averred.f 

Or rather, ag^in, of what the same satirist elsewhere says, in other than 
octosyllabics — in longer metre, and yet smarter manner— 

These follies had such influence on the rabble. 
As to engage them in perpetual squabble ; 
Dividing Alexandria 

(sit venia verbo : we know it is Rome and Athens in the original : but 
ours is not, in one sense, '* a needless Alexandrine,") 

Dividing Alexandria into clans 

Of ignorant mechanic partisans ; 

That, to maintain their own hypotheses, 

Broke one another's blockheads, and the peace ; 

Were often set by officers i* the stocks 

For quarrelling about a paradox : 

When pudding-wives were launched in cockquean stools, 

For falling foul on oyster-women's schools. 



• Des Femmes Grecques, § iv. f Hudihras, part ii. c il 
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No herb-women sold cabba<;es or onions. 
Bat to their gossips of their own opinions. 
A Peripatetic cobtler scorned to sole 
A pair of shoes of any other school ; 
And porters of the judgment of the Stoics 
To go an errand of the Cyrenaics ; 
That used t* encounter in athletic lists, 
^ With beard to beard, and teeth and nails to fists, 
Like modern kicks and cuffs among the youth 
Of academies, to maintain the truth. 
But in the boldest feats of arms thq Stoic 
And Epicurean were the most heroic. 
That stoutly ventured breaking of their neoks. 
To vindicate the interests of their sects. 
And still behaved themselves as resolute 
In waging cuffs and bruises, as dispute ; 
Until with wounds and bruises, which th' had got. 
Some hundreds were killed dead upon the spot.* 

ed we recal to the reader Moore's picture of the population of 
ndria, at a period not long before that of Hypatia — a picture of the 
motley miscellany of nations, religions, and sects, that had ever been 
ht together in one city ? There we see, for instance, the oratory 

cabalistic Jew beside the school of the Grecian Platonist ; while 
lurch of the Christian stands, undisturbed, over the crypts of the 
tian Hierophant. Here, the adorer of Fire, from the East, laughs 

less elegant superstition of the worshipper of cats, from the West, 
aanity, even, has learnt to emulate the pious vagaries of Paganism; 
hile, on one side, her Ophite professor is seen bending on his knee 
ly before a serpent, on the other, a Nicosian Christian is heard con- 
ig, with no less gravity, that chance there can be none of salvation 
' the pale of the Greek alphabet. " Still worse, the uncharitable- 
jf Christian schism was already," writes Alciphron, " with equal 
r, distinguishing itself ; and I heard everywhere, on my arrival, of 
>rce rancour and hate with which the Greek and Latin churchmen 
^en persecuting each other, because, forsooth, the one fasted on the 
;h day of the week, and the others fasted upon the fourth and 
't This century was not exactly the time, nor was Alexandria 
ither the place, for a frequent and spontaneous utterance of the ex- 
tion, once an almost adage, See how these Christians love one 
erl 

9 '^ religious dissensions'' of St. George's in the East have been called 
d to those of Alexandria — which, as headed by churchmen, and 
d at by Patriarchs, were perhaps more akin to the " Church and 
riots" of a past generation ; though one may doubt whether, if the 
ngham mob had caught Dr. Priestley, he would have suffered quite 
rible a fate as that of Hypatia. Of the latter personage, as a recent 
has observed, '* it is curious to read Mr. Sharpe'sf bald statement 
ts after the high-flown romance of Mr. Kingsley." Where, it is 

atler*8 Satires, Upon the Abuse of Human Learning. 

lie Epicurean, ch. iiL 

he History of Efsrypt from the Earliest limes till the Conquest of the Arabs. 

Sharpe. Fourth edition. 1859. 
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asked, are the deep-laid plots of Orestes? Where is the contemplated 
empire of Paganism? Where is Pelagia and her elephant? Where, too, 
are those Goths of the fifth century, so unaccountably forestalling the 
likeness of Scandinavians of the ninth and tenth? ^' Alas ! Mr. Sharpe 
seems utterly unconscious of anything of the kind. To be sure, Oirestes 
is mobbed, and Hypatia is murdered, and all due horror is expressed at 
the crime ; but that Orestes and Hypatia had any Uiougbt of reigning 
together under the auspices of Pallas Athene is the special revelation of "- 
Mr. EJngsley, and has not come within the narrower range of vision 
allowed to Mr. Sharpe."* 

Non nostrum tantas componere lites. Whatever the degree of Mr. « 

Kingsley*s special second-sight, or of Mr. Sharpe's narrow or near 

sightedness, suppose we take the succinct life-history of Hypatia from the ^^ 
narrative of Socrates — whose simple candid manner of relating a story it .^ 
was his interest, as a churchman, to conceal, or explain away, has been^« 
lauded as a model for ecclesiastical historians. We quote from the=^ 
translation by Wells, more than a century and a half old. " There wt 
a woman at Alexandria by name Hypatia. She was daughter to Theoi 
the philosopher. She had arrived to so eminent a degree of learoing^... 
that she excelled all the philosophers of her own times, and succeeded ii 
that Platonic school derived from Plotinus, and expounded all the 
cepts of philosophy to those who would hear her. Wherefore, all 
who were studious of philosophy flocked to her from all parts. By 
of that eminent confidence and readiness of expression, wherewith islieluMl. 
accomplished herself by her learning, she addressed frequently even to 
the magistrates with a singular modesty. Nor was she ashamed of i^ 
pearing in a public assembly of men, for all persons revered and admired 
her for her eximiousf modesty. Envy armed itself against this woman at 
that time; for, because she had frequent conferences with Orestes, for 
this reason a calumny was framed against her among the Christian popu- 
lation, as if she hindered Orestes from coming to a reconciliation with the 
bishop £Cyril, her implacable foe]. Certain persons therefore, of fierce 
and over-hot minds, who were headed by one Peter, a reader, consjored 
against the woman, and observed her returning home from some ^lace; 
and having pulled her out of her chariot, they dragged her to tlie diarch 
named Csesareum, where they stripped her and murdered her« And when 
they had torn her piecemeal, tney carried all her members to a place 
called Cinaron, and consumed them with fire. This fact brought no 
small disgrace upon Cyrillus and the Alexandrian Church."^ And his 
artless mode of relating it, has brought no small credit to Socrates^-eon- 
sidering his profession and circumstances, and especially compariiig (or 
contrasting) him with other church-historians, hb successors, in centuiy 
after century, from his to our own. 

Not in this respect can any invidious comparison, or contrast, be insti- 
tuted between him and the present Cambridge Professor of ModerB His- 
tory — for, if the venerable Greek churchman has not been unjust to ibis 

♦ Saturday Review^ No. 255. 

t Eximiout. Wells's speech bewrayeth him somewhat. His Socrates is Eng- 
lished, not from the Qrsek original, but from the Latiu of Valesius. 
t Wells's Socrates* Ecclesiastical History, 1709. 
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koithen ifoinan, our liberal modem lias dealt out even more than jnstice 
to hat. But in point of style, to respect of descriptive art, and por- 
taftiure, and narrative effect, the contrast is as clean a case as can well be 
ina^ned. We have purposely quoted the bald matter-of-fact record of 
the old ohronieler, that it might, by way of backgroand, give greater re- 
lief to su^ a picture as the following, one of many like it, from the story 
of Now Foes with an Old Face. 

The soese is a loom fitted np in the purest Greek taste, not without 
flA afiEeetation of archaism, in the severe forms and subdued half-tints of 
die freeeoes which ornament the waEs with tableaux from the old myths 
of Atiiens ; jet the general effoet, even mider the blazing sun which 
pesrs in through the mosquito-nets of the court-yard windows, is one of 
orqoiaite cooineifi, and cleanliness, and repose. The room has neither 
earpet nor fireplace ; and ihe only movables in it are a so&-bed, a table, 
and an arm-chair, all of such delicate and graceful forms, as may be 
iseQ on ancient vases of a far earlier period than that whereof Mr. 
Kingsley writes. '^ But, most probably, had any of ms entered that 
VDon that morning, we should not have been able to spare a look either 
lar the furniture, or the general effioct, or the Museum Gardens, or the 
flparkling Mediterranean beyond. • • . For in the light arm-chair, 
wmXm^ a manuscript which lay on the table, sat a woman, of some five- 
«id-tfwenty years, evidently the tatelary goddess of the little shrine, 
diasaed, in perfect keeping with the archaism of the chamber, in a simple 
aid snow-white Ionic robe, falling to the feet and reaching to the throttt, 
•ad of that peculiarly severe and graceful fashion in which the upper 
part of the dress falls downward again from the neck to the waist in a 
asft of cape, ontirely hiding the outline of the bust, wlnle it leaves the 
ami and the points of the shoulders bare. Her dress was entirely 
w it h oc t ornament, except the two narrow purple stripes down the front, 
wlaoh aunrked her rank as a Roman citizen, the gold-embroidered shoes 
opon her feet, and the gold net, which looped back, from her forohead to 
her neck, hair the colour and gloss of which were hardly distinguishable 
ham that (^ the metal itself, such as Athene herself mieht have envied 
far tinty and mass, and ripple. Her features, arms, and hands, were of 
the oevereat and grandest type of old Greek beauty, at once showing 
efferywhere the high development of the bones, and covering them with 
thai firm, round, ripe outline, and waxy morbidezza of skin, whidi the 
old Greeks owed to their continual use not only of ^e bath and mus- 
esdar exerobe, but also of daily ung^nts. There might have seemed to 
at too mvch sadness in that clear grey eye ; too much self-conscious 
natraint in thoae sharp curved lips ; too much affectation in the studied 
■ e ve nty of her poaturo as ikub read, — copied, as it seemed, from some old 
vase or bas-relie£ But the glorious grace and beauty of every line of 
fine and figure, would have excused, even hidden those defects, and we 
slMmld only have recessed the marked resemblance to the ideal por- 
tndta of Athene whi<m adorned every panel of the walls. 

'* She has liflked her eyes off the manuscript; she is looking out with 
Idndling countenance over the g^ardens of the Museum ; her ripe, curl- 
ing, Greek lips, such as we never see now, even among our own wives 
and sisters, open. She ia talking to herself. Listen ! 

k2 
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'< ^ Tes. The statues there are broken. The libraries are plimdtred. 
The oracles are dumb. And yet — who says that the old ftiik of hetoes 
and saees is dead ? The beautiful can never die. If the gods have 
deserted their oracles, they have not deserted the souls who aspire to 
them. If they have ceased to guide nations, they have not ceased to 
speak to their own elect. If they have cast off the vulvar herd, they 
have not cast off Hypatia. . • . Ay. To believe in the old creeds, while 
every one else is dropping away from them. ... To believe in spite of 
disappointments. ... To hope against hope. ... To show oneself sa- 
perior to the herd, by seeing boundless depths of living glory in myths 
which have become dark and dead to them. ... To struggle to the last 
against the new and vulgar superstitions of a rotting age, for the fiuth 
of my forefathers, for the old gods, the old heroes, the old sages who 
gauged the mysteries of heaven and earth — and perhaps to conquer— >al 
least to have my reward!' "* 

Such is the Hypatia hypostatised in latter-day romance. We could 
wish for a companion-picture of her in the lecture-room — telling us how 
she looked, and spoke, and generally demeaned herself there. For it is 
as the Representative Woman of learning in the lecture-room that on» 
thinks, for the most part, of Hypatia at all— excepting always th»- 
shocking tragedy of her death, which is more dramatically memotmble^ 
and therefore more absorbingly arrests the general fancy. Mr. Kingslejr 
gives us, at considerable length, the argument and filling up of one of her 
lectures ; but a character-portrait of the lecturer herself, in the act, h» 
leaves a desideratum. A pleasant volume might be written on lady- 
lecturers, ancient, modem, and modem-antique. Pere Buffier, a Jesuit 
of the eighteenth century, and one of the plus SclairSs et deg plus 
spirituels, who belonged to the society of Madame de Lambert, wrote s 
Dissertation, demi-semi-paradoxical in its tone, in which he bestirred 
himself to prove that ^Mes femmes sont capables des sciences^— -and 
appealing, in the course of hb ratiocination, to the political attainment! 
of Queens Zenobia and Elizabeth — to female philosophers like the As* 
pasia of Pericles and ever so many more — to medical mistresses like the 
celebrated Comara of the school of Padua — and to female astronomers 
and geometricians like JECypatie, or a certain marquise modeme he could 
name. Madame du Chatelet was a very French Hypatia. It is in re- 
ference to her, and to the pelting showers of epigrams which her pecu- 
liar talents and character (or want of it) called down upon her, that 
M. Sainte-Beuve thus expresses himself: "If, once .upon a time, the 
beautiful Hypatia, a celebrated mathematician and astronomer, wai 
stoned to death by the mob at Alexandria, Madame du Chfttele^ who 
was not so beautiful, and who, to all appearance, was not possessor of 
quite all the virtues of Hypatia, was not, indeed, like her, stoned to 
death, but Madame had to endure the smart railleries of the world she 
lived in, — the most spiriiuel of all possible worlds, and the most m^ 
chant "f One would have imagined that Voltaire — this divine £milie*i 
own Voltaire — would have appropriated the title of Hypatie to her, and 
to her alone. But no ; we find him bestowing it, long years afterwardS) 

•^Kingiley's Hypatia, ch. IL f £>«d sur Mme. du ChAtelet (1850.) 
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on a very different personage — that rather prim and very pretty pre- 
cisian. Mile. Snsanne Curchod, who wanted to marry Gihbon, and whom 
GibboQ wanted to marry, and who, if she had married ce cher Edouardy 
——why, then the world might (not to say must) have missed two very 
noticeable productions — first, the History of the Decline and Fall; ana, 
secondly, the actual life and works of Madame de StaSl ! When Su- 
san ne of Lausanne lost her venerable sire, a pattern of the pastoral pastor, 
she vwas induced to set up as lecturer on languages — whicn she did with 
success; and not many years ago there was still pointed out, in a little 
▼alley near Lausanne, the estrade or tertre de verdure elevie en guise de 
chexire, by the students of the place, from which the belle orpheline de 
Crassier distributed prizes and eloges, and even, in fine weather, deli- 
vered her legons in the open air. Ten years later Mile. Curchod was 
Ikiadanae Necker ; but Voltaire was not unmindful of these '^ souvenirs 
de Liausanne," when he thus addressed the visitors of that lady — by this 
time a recognised grande dame at Paris, and famous for her Friday re- 
ceptions of the beaux esprits philosophes :* 

Vous qui cbez la belle Hypatiet 
Tous les vendredis raisounez 
De vertu, de philosophic, &c. 

But to return to P^re Bufiier and his delicate investigation. The good 
Psther, with all his irony, was more tolerant of didactic ladyhood than 
a learned compatriot of his, who treating of the names that Italy can 
•how in this department, gruffly exclaims: '^ Nous avons bien de la 
peine k permettre aux femmes un habit de muse : comment pourrions- 
soos leur souffrir un bonnet de docteur ?"f Not all the world is equally 
unsympathising. The latest biographer of Olympia Morata exhibits 
her at full length, <* bright and beautiful," lecturing away on the Para- 
doxes of Cicero — enchanting all eyes, and charming all ears — " ap- 
proaching, one may fancy, in social position, some Siddons or Mars more 
nearly than any other existence known to our times.'* Of the whole 
picture of this radiant Olympia, ambitious of praise, triumphant, full of 
fervid poetic enthusiasm, and love of the beautiful, Mr. Trollope may 
well call these public lectures, or declamations, the strangest feature to 
our seeming. '< Let the inmates of our ' Establishments,* ' Colleges/ 
* Academies,' of the most finished and ' finishing' category, picture to 
ihemselves a young lady of sixteen called on to lecture before an au- 
dience, composed of all the court-circle and most learned Dons of Fer- 
rara, on the Paradoxes of Cicero ! — improvising her declamation, too, in 
Latin and Greek, if we may believe her friend Curio, writing many 
years afterwards, with the enthusiastic admiration of these exhibitions 
sdll strong within him. * Then,* writes he, *we used to hear her de- 
claiming in Latin, improvising in Greek, explaining the paradoxes of the 
neatest orators, and [last not least] answering to all the questions ad- 
dressed to her.' "J 

Hence, to the Teutonic imagination, the picture of Olympia seems to 

* See Causeries da Lundi, t iv. p. 190. t Gingaen^ 

X Celio Curione, £pUt., cited by Bonnet. 
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present an altogether scenic personage, prepared ftnr purposes of repre^ 
sentation, with slender, graeefiil figure, draped in long white mnsfin robeSy 
with beaatifiilly eloquent upraised arm, Andres Aikenaioi on her lovely 
Kp»— with befitting background of gleaming marble porticos, and g re y 
gfreen olive gproves behind, — the cloudless blue abore^ and bluer .£geao in 
the distance. '' Nothing seems to have excited the admiration and appro- 
bation of her contemporaries more than these public dedanatiODe. ^ One 
might have fancied that one was listening to one of the most learned 
Tirg^ns of Greece or Borne, to whom, indeed, [Curio affirms] sine may be 
justly compared.' ''* In which degrees of comparison we caa auppoie 
Hypatia, for one, begging to be excused and left out. Olympia Morala 
would scarcely have saited her Platonic complexion. Moie to her mind 
would have been fair young Novella, Petrarcns daughter,— which aoeom* 
plbhed donzella ** would often lectnre to the scholars,'' we are told, when 
her father was otherwise engaged, — placing herself, however, behind a 
small curtain, lest her beauty should divert their thoag^kts^t A Freseh 
philosopher proposes this very subject of Petrarch's danghter, at one of" 
these Curtain-lectures, as afiGarding matter for a jolt problemey about 
which a deal might be said for and against : '* On pourroit examiner si 
cette fille avan^oit, ou si elle retardoit le profit de ses auditeurs, en leur — 
cacliant son beau visage. 11 y auroit cent choses k dire pour et contre — 
Ikdessus."^ His leaving so pretty a problem miaohred, as Plough in - 
humorous despair of ever balancing its pros and eons, is prettily charao- 
teristic of Bayle's suspensive scepticism. 

Mr. Kingsley's Hypatia, no such Curtain-lecturer, bewilders her* 
auditors by the beauty of the lecturer, the grace of her action, thar 
melody of her voice, and the maze of her rhetoric, as it glitters b^w^ 
tiieir mind's eye, like a cobweb diamonded with dew. She has to contend, 
however, against knots of clownish and often brutal sophists, the wre^8> 
of the old Cynic, Stoic, and Academic schools, § who, with venom in- 
creasing, afber the wont of parties, with their decrepitude, assailed d» 
beautifully bespangled card-castle of Neo-Platonism, as an empty medley 
of all Greek philosophies with all Eastern superstitions. || Woman-like^ 
she yearns for some strong genius of the stronger sex, to whom to resort 
for inspiration, aid, and solace, in time of need. '' Ah, that Julian," she 
sighs, ^' had lived a generation later ! That I could have brought all ray 
hard-earned treasures to the feet of the Poet of the Smi, and cried, ^ Take 
me ! — Hero, warrior, statesman, sage, priest of the Grod of Light I Take 
thy slave! Command her — send her — to martyrdom, if thou wilt T A 
petty price would that have been wherewith to buy the honour of beii^ 
the meanest of thy apostles, the fellow-labourer of Jamblichus, Maximo^ 
Libanius, and the choir of sages who upheld the throne of the last true 
Caesar !"f 

The price, petty or not, of martyrdom, is one she is doomed to pciy,^ 

* A Decade of Italian Women, voL ii. pp. 84 sq. 
t See Rogers's Italj. } Bayle. 

§ On this subject, see Mr. Kingsley's four lectures, at Edinburgh, on Alexandria 
and the Alexandrians, paatim, 
I Hypatia, pp. 97, 100 andf^^. (2nd edit.) ^ lUd., 173. 

** '« I say, Pen,** writes Clive Newcome^ from the Eternal City, to Arthur Pen- 
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though not on tike terms she is here supposed to aspire to. Her creed, 
bile, like those of her fellow-plalosophers, is one of the &ooy and 
reU^ioue sentiment, rather than of the reason and the moral sense. 
.AH the brilliant cloud-world in which she has revelled for years,*—- 
cosmogonies, emanations, affinities, symbolisms, hierarchies, abysses, 
eternities, and the rest of it — seem yanishing into air at her utmost need. 
The martyr's spirit she may have, but not the martyr's faith. She has 
iMrave resolutions, but feeble convictions. Hence a special pathos about 
^lie tragedy of her latter end, as worked up and wrought out in philo- 
sophical romance. Graphically grim are the scattered details the novelist 
lavishes on this shocking scene — showing us the mob, that increases 
xnoTnentaiily by hundreds, as it pours down upon the beadi, and returns 
lirandiahing flints, shells, fragments of pottery — a dense mass of Fara- 
Itolani and monks, who, mingled with the fish-wives and dock-workers^ 
leap and yell around their victim. " She shook herself free from her tor* 
snentors, and springing back, rose for one moment to her full height, 
xiakedy snow-white against the dusky mass around — shame and indignation 
in those wide clear eyes, but not a stain of fear.'*t She opens her lips to 
apeak, in the Cassareium to which they have haled her — beneath the 
uadow of the colossal Christ above the altar. But at that instant she is 
atmck to the earth by Peter the Header, Cyril's man>of- all-work, all dirty 
work at least, — ** Peter, a reader of the principal church," and branded 
hj honest Goldsmith as ** one of those vile slaves by whom men in power 
are too frequently attended — wretches ever ready to commit any crime 
which they hope may render them agreeable to their employer."^ Mr. 
Kingsley's readers are familiar with the odious presence of this sanctified 
scamp, and see many a swashing blow struck by this exceedingly muscular 
ChTistian,§ before the finishing one which lays Hypatia low. Then the 
dark mass closes over her again — and then wail on wail, long, wild, ear- 

dennis, "I wish Warrington would write the history of the Last of the Pagans. 
Did you never have a sympathy fur them as the monks came rushing into their 
temples, kicking down their poor altars, smaahing the fair calm faces of their gods, 
and sending their vestals a-flying? They are always preaching here about the 
persecution of the Christians. Are not the churches full of martyrs with choppers 
in their meek heads ; virgins on gridirons; riddled St Sebastians, and the like? 
But have they never persecuted in their turn? Oh, me! You and I know better," 
&C. — The NeiccomeSf ch. xxxv. 

• Hypatia, 346. t Ibid., 362. 

X Goldsmith's Essays, vbi wpra. 

§ A well-known clerical writer of this generation has been likened to Peter, 
none too kindly, by a leading Review. '' Mr. Neale is a theologian and a vigorous 
one. In the nineteenth century unorthodox ladies are not scraped to death with 
oyster-shells, but had Mr. Neale lived fourteen hundred years back, we could 
almost fancy him following the banner of Peter the Reader." — Saturday Review^ 
No. 270. 

And as the reviewer traces out a mutatis mutandis affinity between Peter and the 
Bev. John Mason Neale, so, by-the-by, he owns to having " always fancied" that 
Mr. Eingsley shadowed forth himself in the character of Synesius, "the Squire- 
Bishop" (see " Ilt/patia") — not a bad bishop either, if we may believe his panegyrist 
— adds this detective of ecclesiastical parallels — but one who could withal write 
poems and go a-hunting, whose orthodoxy was perhaps not quite unimpeachable, 
and who at all events clave to his wife in defiance of monks and Manichees. 
Excessively not the sort of bishop to deliver Wigramite charges against clerical 
whiskers and clerical cricketing. 
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piercing, riDgs aloDg the vaulted roof. " When would they end ? What 
m the name of* the God of mercy were they doing ? Tearing her piece- 
meal? Yes, and worse than that." . . • 'Mt was over. The shrieks had 
died away into moans ; the moans to silence.*' Anon, a new cry rose 
through the dome. <* To the Cinaron! Bum the bones to ashes! 
Scatter them into the sea !*'* And the mob pour past us again — and we 
watch from afar the glaring of the fire, and the rabble leaping and yelling 
like demons around their Moloch sacrifice. — Such was the end of Hypatia, 
the " glory of her own sex, and the astonishment of ours."t 

Hypatia*8 murder is asserted by Mr. Kingsley to have been the death- 
blow of philosophy in Alexandria. '* Twenty years afler Hypatia's deadi 
[a.d. 415], philosophy was flickering down to its very socket.'* In Ian- 
guage tremendous and unmistakable, as he calls it, philosophers had been 
informed that mankind had done with them ; that they had been weighed 
in the balances, and found wanting ; that if they had no better Gospel 
than that to preach, they must make way for those who had. And they 
did make way. '* We hear little or nothing of them or their wisdom 
henceforth, except at Athens, where Proclus, Marinus, Isidore, and others, 
kept up the ' golden chain of the Platonic succession,' and descended 
deeper and deeper, one after the other, into the realms of confusion- 
confusion of the material with the spiritual, of the subject with the object, 
the moral with the intellectual" — " craving after signs and wondew, 
dabbling in magic, astrology, and barbarian fetichisms ; bemoaning the 
fallen age, and barking querulously at every form of human thought 
except their own ; writing pompous biographies, full df bad Greek, worse 
taste, and still worse miracles.";]; 

—That last drear mood 
Of envious sloth, and proud decrepitude ; 
No faith, no art, no king, no priest, no God ; 
While round the freezing founts of life in snarling ring, 
Croucli'd on the bareworn sod. 
Babbling about the unretuming spring. 
And whining for dead Gods who cannot save. 
The toothless systems shiver to their grave. 



* Hypatia, pp. 363 and sq, 

t Goldsmith. 

X See the closing chapter of " Hypatia," /Nun}7». 
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WASHINGTON IRVING * 

As late as 1818, the Rev. Sydney Smith, writing as an Edinburgh 
Heviewer (and describing how little had been done by the United States 
in the walks of literature), enumerated, with the prose of Jefferson and 
the poetry of Timothy Dwight, some pieces of pleasantry by Mr, 
Irving. It was evidently not one of the subjects with which the wise 
and witty reviewer was familiar, or of which he cared to show his know- 
ledgfe. In addition to the Salmagundi (where *' the pieces of pleasantry*' 
had appeared), the History of New York, by Knickerbocker, one of the 
ablest examples we possess of the style and best manner of Swift, had 
been already nine years before the public ; and was known, though not 
then republished, in England. 

Bat with the Memoirs of Irving, " by his nephew," in our possession, 
we will not anticipate the course of events, and will take the biographer 
as our guide from the beginning. 

Washington Irving, we are told, was bom in new York in 1783. We 
do not, however, recollect any period up to the time that he finally quitted 
Europe, at which his appearance indicated that he had lived from such a 
date. We first met him, when the vicissitudes of war had taken us to 
New York, in 1812, in the society of his intimate friend Mr. J. K. 
Paulding. He was then unassuming, almost retiring, in his manner; his 
conversation was natural and agreeable ; and we remember some anec- 
dotes he told of his travels in Canada, especially of his meeting with one 
of the old soldiers of Wolfe, which were as beautifully and interestingly 
brought before us as anything in the pages of the '* Sketch-Book.'* The 
late Mr. Murray used to say of him that the success of his " Columbus'' 
bad spoilt him. Our intercourse was afterwards too rare and distant to 
enable us to judge. He himself wrote to a friend, speaking of the men 
be met in Albemarle-street, " One thing I have found invariably : that 
the greater the merit, the less has been the pretension ; and that there is 
no being so modest, natural, unaffected, and unassuming, as a first-rate 
genius.** It never appeared to us that he was an exception to the passage 
we have quoted. 

His family was originally from Scotland, and, like many Scotch 
fiunilies, it traces its descent from a remote period; claiming an uninter- 
mpted pedigree from William De Irwin, the " secretary** and faithful 
friend of King Robert Bruce ; a friend more faithful, we may hope, than 
the Douglas, who undertook to bear the royal heart to the Holy Sepulchre 
at Jerusalem, and threw it, instead, into the midst of a fight at which it 
was no part of his mission to have been presentf We should ourselves, 
we must confess, be sufficiently un romantic to think little of these high 
ancestries unless the lands and hereditaments connected with them had 
come down to us with the name ; nor can we believe that such '^ boasts of 

* The Life and Letters of Washington Irving. Edited by his Nephew, Pierre M. 
Irving. In Three Vols. (Vols. L and IL) Bentley. 1862. 

t *' It had been much better for Scotland," says Sir Walter Scott, " if the 
Douglas and his companions had staid at home to defend their own country, which 
was shortly afterwards in great want of their assistance.** 
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heraldry** could have been much regarded by Washington Irving. Should 
any of his family be still in existence five hundred years hence — even though 
they may be Lords of the Smoking-room or Eagle King-at-Arms at the 
court of a Western Empire — it will be from himself that they will date 
the honours of their house. There is more of the family history, bat we 
pass on to matters of higher interest. Who cares to inquire into the 
pedigree of Cicero, or of Virgil? Irving's father began liie as a sailor, 
and ended it as a merchant in New York, after being nearly ruined in 
straggles of his adopted country for its independence. His mother 
the ^granddaughter of an English curate,** and was distingnidied for 
homanity ''in alleviating the suffering^** of prisoners taken by 
royafists during the war, — who were not often very humandy treated 
thieir captors. They were both of them respected and long remerabei 
But the father was a severe Presbyterian, and made his religious practi 
so repulsive to his children that most of them wandered, sooner or later, 
into '' the Episcopal fold/* Washington '' at an early age g^ng stefthliil 
to Trinity Church when the rite of Confirmation was administered, 
enrolling himself amongst its disciples by ' the laying on of hand^* that 
miffht thereafter, though still constrained to attend his father^s ehv 
fedf that it could not challenge his allegiance.'* While yet a child, he 
presented in a shop, by the young Scotch girl who had the care of hi 
to the great man after whom he had been called ; and Washington^^^^ 
** placing his hand on the head of her Kttle charge, gave him his blessing.' 

Afiter being first at a dame's school, and then at '' a school for 
sexes kept by Benjamin Romaine — a man of good sense and sound jndg 
ment, but of moderate scholarship'* — he was for a short time nnder twt^^ 
other masters. Under one of them— Jonathan Fisk — " he studied Latin., 
which was his nearest approach to a classical education." From his six- 
teenth year he must be considered as self-taught. Like most boys af~ 
Hvely intellect, he had a precocious pleasure in the drama, in love-malungv 
and in mimic war. His imagination was first excited by the Pilgrim's 
Ph>gress and Hoole's Ariosto. He precociously contributed both verse 
and prose to a paper called the Weekly Museum; and Robinson Cmsoe, 
l^bad, and The World Displayed, inspired his early love of travel. 
At the age of fourteen he had determined to elope and ff) to sea. Ws 
may smile at being told that the great obstacle to carrying oat his inten- 
tion was his abhorrence of salt pork. To overcome this he made it a 
practice to eat the obnoxious riand at every opportunity ; and he prep a red 
himself for the hardships of a sailor's life by getting out of bed and fyinr 
npon the bare floor. ^ But the discomforts of this regimen soon proved 
too much for his perseverance ; with every new trial the pork grew lev 
apjpetitious, and the hard floor more hard, until at length his faltering rs- 
solntion came to a total collapse." 

His love of travel was to be more pleasantly gratified. In the mesa 
time, at the age of sixteen, he began the battle of life in the office of a 
lawyer at New York, his brother John, who '* afterwards attuned to the 
dignity of the bench," being already in the same office ; and this reminds 
us of our not having yet mentioned that his £Either*s finnily consisted alto- 
gether of four sons and three daughters. Of some of them we shall see 
more as we proceed. His l^al studies are said to have been '^ marked bj 
eansiderable prqficieney ai bdUs'U(ire8f but very slender adTaDcesMot 
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the dry technicalities of the practice ;" and it was while thus straggling 
between opposing influences that he made a yoyage up the Hudsoo. He 
•WTBS the fir^ we believe, amongst his countrymen who drew attention to 
ti» beauty of its scenery — and certainly nothing nore beautiful can be 
imagined — and in his journals and letters we find traces of the impressions 
that formed materials for future ^ Sketches." 

About two years later he left the ^law office" winch he had first 
entered, continuittg his studies with Mr. Livingston till he became a 
jad^ of the Supreme Court, and afterwards with Mr. Josiah Ogden 
fioffinen, who is still remembered in America as a distinguished speaker, 
lioth at the bar and in Congresa In Mrs. Hoffman 1^ found a kind 
ftieiid ; and he regarded her as a sister. It is to her that many of his 
latten are addressed. 

In 1802 he again ascended the Hudson, on his way, as previously, to 
Tiait his brother William at Johnstown, about forty miles from Albany, 
^heie he was engaged in a fur trade with the Indians. There were 
tiihes, as recently as this, whom the white man had not yet driven from 
the hunting-grounds of their fathers ; and with these a very profitable 
hHter was still carried on. 

This was in his nineteenth year ; a year in his early lifie that was also 

aarked by £uling health ; by the production of the only one of his eariy 

eftnrta tiiat has come down to us— the Letters of Jonathan Oldstyle ; 

and by an excursion inland into Canada, in company with the Hoff- 

mma family: at that time a rather fomudable undertaking, of which 

the ditagrSmens are sufficiently dwelt upon in his journals. On one 

eecasion we had nearly been prematurely deprived of a favourite author 

\f the jealousy of a drunken Indian, whose squaw seems to have shown 

the youeg student more marked attentions than the savage could bear 

ensnoved. Several of his adventures with the red men were amusing ; 

hot they were already a degraded race. His recollections of this ez^ 

cursion are best brought before us in a letter written upon revisiting 

•ome of its scenes in 1863 : after an interval of half a century, (^dens- 

barg of which tracing the foundation had been one of the objects of 

their tour — was now a populous city. '^ Then," he says, '* all the country 

wae a wilderness ; we floated down the Black River in a scow ^ we toiled 

tiirei^h forests in waggons drawn by oxen ; we slept in hunters' cabins ; 

aad were once four-and-twenty hours without food; but all was romance 

ti> Hie. Arrived on the banks of the St. Lawrence, we put up at Mr. 

C^den'a agent's, who was quartered in some rude buUdings belonging to 

a nmied French fort at the mouth of the Oswegatcfaie. What happy 

days I passed there ! rambling about the woods with the young ladies ; 

or paddling with them in Indian canoes on the limpid waters of the St. 

Lawrence; or fishing about the rapids and visiting the Indians, who still 

hved on islands in the river. Everything was so grand, and so silent and 

■olitary. I don't think any scene in life made a more delightful impress 

mm upon me. . • • There were some rodcs where I used to sit of an 

evennig, and accompany with my flute one of the ladies who sang. I 

sat for a long time on the rocks, summoning reeoUections of bygone 

days, and of the happy beings by whom I was then surrounded ; all had 

pissed away — all were dead and gone ; of that young and joyous party 

I was tfie sole- survivorf they bad all lived quietly at home out of the 
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reach of mischance, yet had gone down to their graves ; while I, wh 
had heen wandering about the world, exposed to all hazards by sea an 
land, was yet alive. It seemed almost marvellous. I have often, in m 
shifting about the world, come upon the traces of former existence ; bui 
I do not think anything has made a stronger impression on me than thi 
second visit to the banks of the Osweg^tchie." 

Soon after he had entered upon his twenty-first year, the state of 
health had given so much cause for uneasiness that his brothers deter- 
mined to send him, at their own expense, on a voyage to Europe. The; 
were a united family, in good fortune as in bad ; and, throughout th« 
lives, if the staff broke in the hands of one, there was another ready, 
when possible, to replace it. " It is with delight," writes his brothi 
William, by whom the expense was mainly borue, ^' that we share tl 
world with you ; and one of our greatest sources of happiness is tha 
fortune is daily putting it in our power thus to add to the comfort am 
enjoyment of one so very dear to us all." That something was seriousl;^ 
preying upon his constitution at the moment was obvious. On his ex< 
cursion with the Hoffmans they had visited Ballston Springs, where h 
slept in the next room to Judge Kent. ** Was that young Irving w' 
kept up such an incessant cough during the night?" asked the jadge 
and being told " it was," his rejoinder was, *' Then he is not long 
this world." The captain, too, in whose vessel he was to sail for Boi 
deaux, confessed to have said to himself as his passenger came on 
"There's a chap who will go overboard before we get across." Yei 
*^ the judfi^e (afterwards the distinguished chancellor) hved to preside a 
a public dinner given thirty years later to the consumptive invalid ;** am 
the captain, before many aays, saw him *' climbing to the masthead, anX 
going out on the main-topsail-yard." Before the end of the year he ha& 
written to his brother, " For myself, I am another being. Health htm 
new strung my limbs, and endowed me with an elasticity of spirits thaft 
gilds every scene with sunshine, and heightens every enjoyment." 

From Bordeaux he went southwards to Nice; where he remained, 
partly against his will, for about five weeks. Thenoe, by sea, to GenoSy 
Sicily, and Naples. At Genoa he met an old playmate and fellow- 
countryman, and lingered in pleasant society for about nine weeks. 
Amongst others, he had been presented to Lady Shaftesbury, of whom 
he tells hb brother that she had shown him '< the most unreserved and 
cordial friendship." " I visited her house," he says, "every night; dined 

there frequently, and supped whenever I chose How many happj 

hoars have I passed with this charming family ! no restraint or in^ 
ceremony is observed in their house ; it was all one whether we read, or 
wrote, or danced, or sung, or played blind-man's-buff, or battledore and 
shuttlecock, there were always some present to join in the sport, and 
every one was at liberty to follow his own inclination." Lady Shaftes- 
bury also gave him some valuable letters of introduction. His principsl 
incident in Sicily was the sight of Nelson's fieet just previous to the 
battle of Trafalgar. His description of it may make an Englishman feel 
proud. *' Two ships-of-the-line were seen entering the straits. . . • 
Several more made their appearance, and it was ascertained to be the 
English fleet In a short time Lord Nelson's ship, the Victory^ hove in 
right They all advanced majestically up the straits." • • • Thexe were 
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^* eleven sail-of-the-line, three frigates, and two brigs, all in prime order, 
and most noble vessels. We had understood before we left Messioa that 
T^elson was in search of the French fleet, which had lately got out of 
Toulon. They continued in sight all day. It was very pleasing to 
observe with what promptness and dexterity the signals were made, 
Answered, and obeyed. It seemed as a body of men under perfect dis- 
cipline. Every ship appeared to know its station immediately, and to 
change position agreeably to command with the utmost precision. Nelson 
li&s brought them to perfect discipline ; he has kept them at sea a long 
time with very little expense, they seldom having more than three sails 
set all the while they were off Toulon. He takes pride in them, and 
says there is not a vessel among them that he would wish out of the 
fleet." 

•* In less than a year," we are reminded*, " Nelson's young admirer, 
irho chronicled this animating spectacle, was one of thronging thousands 
that pressed to behold his remains as they lay in state at Greenwich 
wrapped in the flag that now floated so proudly above him." 

From Naples, Irving proceeded by land to Rome, where his stay was 
rather brief ; and he left Italy without taking either Florence or Venice 
in his way; chiefly, it would seem, that he might have the companionship 
of a friend and fellow-traveller, who was going, like himself, to Paris. His 
pretext was to take advantage of **a course of lectures on botany, che- 
mistry, and other branches of science, to be given at the Garden of Plants, 
by the most experienced and learned men, with no charge or expense to 
the student." His brother William, in a kind and sensible letter, remon- 
strates with him for having left Italy as he did. Good company, he 
tells him, seems to have been ''his grand desideratum; good company 
made you stay eleven weeks at Genoa, where you needed not to have 
stayed more than two ; and good company drives you through all Italy 
in less time than was necessary for your stay at Genoa. I find no fault, 
however, with your stay in Genoa; your skipping through Italy, omitting 
to visit Florence and Venice, I cannot forget. But it is painful to find 
&alt — especially when the evil is now without a remedy." The firank 
excuse of Washington on another occasion might apply to this : '' I am 
a young man and in J^aM* — for there his wishes had already carried 
him, and he heartily enjoyed its pleasures. 

If we are to be guided by his memoranda, he spent more of his time 
at the theatres than at '* the Garden of Plants." In his " expense-book," 
where we find *' two months* tuition in French/' and ''bougnt a Botani- 
cal Dictionary," we also find *' paid for ten dinners" (supposed to* be 
dinners for ten) " H6tel d' Avranche." He was young and in Paris. 

In October, 1805, he had arrived in what he calls ''the land of his 
forefathers ;" but, owing to the miscarriage of letters of introduction, he 
did not then see much of English society; and on the 24th of the follow- 
ing March he had landed on his return home. 

His diaries and letters during this his first visit to Europe are only 
interesting because they are his. There is little in them that might not 
have been written by any intelligent traveller, and little in his adventures 
that was not of every-day occurrence. At sea there was the appearance 

• Life, vol 1. p. 82 
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of pirates, who, like Dogbenys disorderlies, proTed, after all, not to 
the men they took them for ; and on shore there were the UBoal dirt 
disoomfort of inferior hotels ; the submission to impositiDns ; and 
noyances from the police in connexion with his passports, that were 
moi« frequent occurrence, perhaps, from the suspicion that he was 
Englishman. We occasionally find touches of the quiet humour that 
been so often enjoyed in his writings; and there are several passages 
i^^t-hearted feeling. But even in style he had, at that tims^ mticb 
accomplish. ^^By some conversation," he writes, ''I had witk Dr 
Henry, I had got quite out of conceit 6^ my Amerioan protection ; it 
in wnting from the mayor in New Yoik, and he SMd it was a chance i 
any of the officers in police would be able to read it| or weoU 
whether to give credence to the signature of the mayor or not." Wi 
a sentence is this 1— even for a journal. 

On his return, his legal studies — never very diligent having 
resumed, he was admitted, after an indulgent examination, to the bar. 
His examiners were his ftiend Mr. Hoffman, and Martin WilkiBS^ '^ 
efiB&ctive and witty advocate." '^ Martin," said Mr. Hoffman, '^ 1 
he knows a Uttlc law?" '* D — d little," replied his ooUeague; 
Irving always admitted that he was right The youag lawyer 
employed, however, for Aaron Burr, on his trial for the murder 
Hamilton, but more, perhaps, for the assistance that might be gvven 
his pen than for the value of his services in court Beyond this we •nhr 
learn that he was, for some time, in the office of his brother, and that ham 
fitiends were using tiieir influence to obtain him an appointmeflt imder 
gevemment 

The following year, on the 24th of January (1807), appeared ife first 
iramber of Sahnagundi^ written in imitation of our Eng^h 
and chiefly, it was thought, of GK>ldsmith. It became poptdar ai 
America, and gave a literary celebrity, not merely to its principal writer, 
hot almost to the entire circle of his family and friends. Paulding anA 
William Irving (whose *' rich mellow humour" his more gifted brother 
had long appreciated) were contributors; and, by the uninitiated. Bras* 
▼ort, Verplanck, and others of his intimate associates, were also associatei 
witli the work. SalmaguncR was talked of by every one. Those oa 
the spot had an additional pleasure in tracing its portraits to their en- 
ginals.* Those at a distance admired it for its merits. It was discon- 
tinued at the end of twelve months, and republished in London, in a col- 
leeted form, in 1811 : whether witii much advantage may be doobted, 
though it was not unfavourably reviewed. At home its authors were 
astonished at their own success. Tiie work was yieldipg a lai^ profit 
to the publi^r, whoi Irving, who was not above taming his talents to 
account, suggested a participation ; but the wily booksell^ had ** takes 
out the copyright" in his own name, and all the authors ever received 
from him was a hundred dollars apiece. 

It was scarcely finished before he commenced his Hisioty 4ff New 
York — of which Sir Walter Soott was one of the first on this side of the 
Atlantic to proclaim the merits. " I am sensible," he says, in m letter to 

* Sophy Sparkle, *< the fascinating Fairlie,'* as Mr. Irving called her in one of hie 
letters, was afterwards the wife of Cooper, the American tragedian. Tom StraddU 
was the caricature of an Englishman well known in those days in the mercantile 
circles of America. 
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)Tort, who had presented him with a copy in 1813, ^'that, as a 
■iraDger to American parties and politics, I must lose much of the con- 
cealed satire of the piece, but I must own that, looking at the simple and 
cA>Fioas meaning only, I have never read anything so closely resembling 
tiie style of Dean Swift as the annals of Diednch Knickerbooker. I have 
m employed these few evenings in reading them aloud to Mrs. S. 
two la£es who are our guests, and onr sides have been absolutely 
sore with laughing. I think, too, there are passages which indicate . . . 
powers of a different kind, and . . • touches which remind me much of 
Sterne." Seven years had elapsed from this time before Lockhart's 
xeview of it appeared in Blackwood ; but it did good service, though the 
works of Irving were now beginning to be much better known in Eng- 
land than when the History was first published. Of everything con- 
nected with its preparation, the '' Life and Letters'* contain an amusing 
aooount. £ven fiamum himself could not have better prepared the 
psblie for its appearance. The first edition produced three thousand 
dollars. Whether to its author, or altogether, is not very clearly ex- 



When it was ''far advanced towards completion," he was '^called to 
t&oovnter a blow which left him for a while little heart for his work, and 
probably gave a colour to his whole future existence." Allusions were 
often made, in the days of his first European celebrity, to a disappointed 
attachment which would probably prevent hb ever marrying. Its object, 
it appears, was one of the daughters of his early friend Mr. Hoffman, 
who died in 1809, in the eighteenth year of her age. *' Though not a 
daicling beauty, she is described as lovely in person and mind, of the most 
gi^tle and engaging manners, and with a sensibility that mingled grace- 
fidly with a delicate and playful humour.'* <' She was too spotless," said 
one of his brothers, ^ for this contaminated world." He himself never 
alluded to this painful event, but after his death, in a repository of which 
he always kept the key, was found a touching narrative of his affection 
and his grief.* The two months that succeeded her death he spent in 
lotiiement, at the house of^his friend Judge W. P. Van Ness, at Kinder- 
hook. 

Yet, deeply as may have lain the cherished memory of a first love, we 
doubt whether Wa^ington Living's proclivities yfete, at any Ume, 
strongly towards marriage. 

The success of his History gave him no desire to trust to such pre- 
carious successes for his support. His constant wish was for some employ- 
Ment that would '* ensure a steady income." *' He liked the exercise of 
his pen as an amusement, or a source of occasional profit, but to be tied 
down to a literary career as his destiny . . « presented no enviable pros- 
pect ... he recoiled from a dependence upon literature for his daily 
bread." 

His friends having failed in their attempts to procure him some public 
appointment, he received a proposal from his brothers Peter and Ebenecer 
that he should join them in business. *^ It has never been my idea," 
writes the former, *^ that you should become engaged in commerce, 
except so slightly as not to interfere with your other hahUs and pursuits. 
Nor would I have it. The drudgery of regular business I would not 

* YoL L p. 183. It is too beautiful to be abridged, and too long to be quoted. 
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undertake for any reasonable consideration. Those who haye been edu- 
cated for it, and practised in it, I have no doubt find it pleasant ; to me 
and to you it woidd be excessively irksome,** 

<* My own plan here," continues Peter, writing from London in 1810, 
*^ is to give it close attention at the necessary periods of purchase and 
shipment, and to be a man of leisure during the intervals, I have na 
doubt that we shall, in a short time, realise enough to establish a little 
castle of our own, in which we may assemble the good fellows we esteem.'^ 
The shipping house in England was to be P. Irving and Co.; the im- 
porting house in New York P. and E. Irving and Co. 
:^ Failure, we think, could scarcely have been more plainly shadowed, 
forth than in this prospectus. It is not thus that fortunes are to be won.. 
The greatest moral obstacles to commercial success are a devotion U> 
other, and perhaps more elevating, pursuits; and — though not in thi» 
case — the indulgences of the table. The latter do not draw the mind, 
from its object, but they bring another pressure upon its hard- worked, 
powers, under which the whole machine too often breaks to pieces. I& 
was against the first only that Irving had to contend. There was no 
other. Ue could submit to the drudgery of business when it became 
necessary; but it was then too late. Its being forced upon him at all wa» 
more than his brothers intended; their purpose seems to have beeia 
*' mainly to provide for his subsistence, and leave him at liberty to cul> 
tivate his general talents, and devote himself to literature." 

In the mean time, his pursuits were anything but mercantile. H9 
accepted, on a salary of 1500 dollars a year, the editorship of a review 
published at Philadelphia, of which he changed the title to the Analecii^ 
Magazine. It seems to have been, like one of Galig^ani^s English pub- 
lications, a selection of articles, from our own magazines and reviews, 
with original contributions from himself and his friends. He writes to 
Breevort that it was *' undertaken for the sake of pastime and employ- 
ment of idle hours ;" but it proved an irksome task, to which the failure 
of its publisher soon put an end. As a merchant, he formed one of a 
deputation to the seat of government to represent the position in which 
they were placed by the breaking out of the war with England in 1812; 
and, after our much-blamed attack upon Washington, he offered his ser- 
vices in defence of his country to the governor of New York, who made 
him his military secretary, with the rank of colonel. These rapid changes 
from the gown to the sword have always been common in America. 
Whether it is the best mode of obtaining efiicient officers, it is no part of 
our present object to inquire. When they were so made, we have no 
doubt that Irving would be more competent than most of them. His 
brother William was at the same time a Member of Congress. We have 
heard Washington say, at a public dinner, that when he rose to speak in 
public it seemed as if his powers of utterance were paralysed. They both 
lacked the confidence that depends more upon nerves than mind ; but, 
though he rarely rose to address the house, William, during the six years 
that he was in Congress, was known as *^an efficient and popular 
member." 

After having nearly accompanied Decatur, who was to command the 
attack of the American fleet upon Algiers, Irving sailed for Liverpool, 
anticipating a short visit to a successful house of business, and *^ little 
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1^ that the ocean he was about to cross would roll its waters for 
D years between him and his home." 

18 arrival, he found his brother Peter unable, from severe illness, 
1 to their affairs, and the partnership concern in a state of 
ing embarrassment. He had soon to apply himself to an unac- 

I task. His brother's illness, and the death of their principal 
id thrown everything into confusion, and before six months had 
le was diligently examining into their accounts, and had " studied 
)ping," in order to fit him for his work. He must have passed 
nd and weary hour in such employment. As he looked, in no 
lood, from his counting-house window, there was but one object 
tst that met his view. The last remains of the ancient castle of 
»l were just opposite. Even these were about to be replaced by 
buildings, and he was amongst the very few who cared for their 
ranee. " They are destroying,'' he one day observed to a friend, 
ly relic of antiquity they possess."* 

is portion of his histor}' it is painful to dwell. Their commercial 
)8 increased, and they were only relieved from them, more than 
s later, by the Court of Bankruptcy. 

iterval, however, was not altogether unhappy. One of his sisters 
ried to Mr. Van Wart, a merchant residing near Birmingham, 
le society of them and of their children he enjoyed himself as 
he could. He had a ramble with his brother through Dovedale. 
isits to London he had passed a day with Campbell, and had 
th Murray. It was in the midst, too, of his mercantile anxieties 
iccomplished his first visit to Scotland. At Edinburgh he made 
aintance of its most eminent men ; and then went with a letter 
oipbell to Abbotsford. All that he tells us about Scott confirms 
essions of him as a man and a friend, and of the kindly nature 
joined to that powerful mind. They drew towards each other 

m you see Tom Campbell," he wrote to his friend John Richard* 

II him, with my best love, that I have to thank him for making 
m to Mr. Washington Irving, who is one of the best and plea- 
cquaintance I have made this many a day."t 

Kseption was most gratifying. ^^ I took a chaise," he says, *'for 
and on the way stopped at the gate of Abbotsford, and sent in 
r of introduction, with a request to know whether it would be 
B for Mr. Scott to receive a visit from me in the course of the 
he glorious old minstrel himself came limping to the gate, took 
le hand in a way that made me feel as if we were old friends; in 
it I was seated at his hospitable board among his charming little 
nd here I have been ever since." Scott was his guide to every 
interest in the neighbourhood ; and '' when I consider,'* he con- 
'the world of ideas, images, and impressions that have been 

was the Royal Castle, of which the ancestors of Earl Sefton were con- 
. the reign of Henry VI. In our boyhood, part of it was used as a 
prison — and a very bad one it must have been. What portion of it 
1 Irving^s time we do not remember. Its site was on the right hand, 
tx>ttom. of Water-street, going down to the river. 
ed by Lockhart. 
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crowded upon my mind sioce I haye been here, it aeems inciedible that I 
should only have been two days at AbbotsfoTd." And what eveoingsl 
'' Scott readings occasionally from Prince Arthur ; telling border stories- 
or characteristic anecdotes ; Sophy Scott singing, with charming naivet^^ 
a little border song ; the rest of the £ftmUy disposed in listening gpcoops,. 
while greyhounds, spaniels, and cats bask in unbounded induigeno^ 
before the fire." ^^ Everything ^at comes within his influence seems to- 
catch a beam of the sunshine that plays round his heart." '^ I neveoe,'*' 
he tells his brother, '* left any place with more regret. The few days^ 
that I passed there were among the most delightful of my life, and wotim 
as many years of ordinary existence." 

When in Xondoa, besides his new fnends, he had the society of hw- 
countrymen, Allston the painter-poet, whom he had met in Rome, anJL 
Leslie and Newton, th«i rising into eminence. But the anxieties he haA. 
undergone had made him indifferent to his former pursuits. He hacL 
attempted in vain ^* to revive the literary fseling," and had deplored ^ iix^ 
sickly state '' into which his mind had fallen. This could not laet. A. 
letter addressed to him by James Ogilvie* cheered him on to exertioo^ 
and predicted the future that awadted him ; and, remaining in England—* 
for the death of his mother had lessened his inducements to retom home 
— ^e find him soon afterwards engaged upon the '* Sketch- Book.** Poor 
Ogiivie ! he was at that time deep in poetry and elocution* Whoi we 
saw him last, which was not three years later, he was prosecuting his 
claim to a peerage ; but either the law's delay, or nerves shattered by 
opium, unsettled his reason, and in a fit of despondency he destroyed 
himself. He was esteemed by his correspondent, as by most of those who 
knew him. 

The wish, often expressed by Irving, of obtaining an af^ointasot 
under the American government, might about this time have been accom* 

?Ushed. He was offered, through the influence of his friend Commodess 
)ecatur, the chief clerkship at the Navy Board, with a salary o€ 2409 
dollars (dbeut 5402.). To the surprise and brief displeasure of his bro- 
thexe, he declined it He had some time felt that literature was now to bs 
his vocation. But his nephew tells us of his having heard him amy thst 
'' he was so disturbed by the responsibility he had tsdcen in refusing audi 
a situation, and trusting to the uncertain chances of literary auooess^ diat 
for two months he could scarcely write a line." 

Early in 1819, he sent the manuscript of the first number of the 
'^ Sketch-Book" to his brother Ebenezer at New York, and we shall 
briefly notice the circumstances of its publication. To hb subsequent 
works any particular reference will be unnecessary. They ase still fieshl^ 
before the public, and their names have been frequently re-catalog^oed on 
die covers of Mr. Bohn's monthly volumes. The '* Sketch-Book," however, 
may be noticed as, in every way, a turning-point in his literary carser. 
He had previously taken some of our best English writers as hb guidss, 
and the art with which he had imitated them was not always oonceaUd. 
In his '^ Sketch-Book" he had formed a style fbr himself: less idiomatic, 
perhaps, but more carefully correct, than his early models, and wiA s 
character and beauties of its own. His prose, in all but metrical arrange- 

* Given to us in vol. i. p. 307. 
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OMot, 18 oftan poetiy. The description of the shark as '^ the spectre of 
the deep" shows the power of a siog^le word. There is alsaan improved 
s^le in his letters and journals. Nothing he has written is more heao- 
tinil than his account of Leslie and Newton,* or his letter to his brother 
Ebenezer upon sending him the first number of the " Sketoh-Book."t 

He was afterwards induced to confide its editorship to his friend 
Breevort, who acquitted himself in his task with g^eat judgment, and 
with a kind regard for Irving's interests. As a writer beginning to be 
fiironrably known in England, it may surprise us that the work should 
have been sent for publication in America. But it was wisely done. It 
was ahnost certain to be well received by his countrymen, and would 
come to this country with all the advantages of their approlal. He was 
not disappointed. Its success was most gratifying. Aji edition of two 
Aousand copies was soon exhausted, and Irvmg was at once acknow- 
ledged to be the greatest master of Englbh prose that his country had 
produced. The succeeding numbers were equally successful. A. few 
stray copies only, which had been sent to friends, were circulated in 
England, but they were copied and praised with an eager warmth whioh 
heralded his future triumphs. We showed a copy of tne first number to 
the historian Roscoe, who was named in a passage of almost exaggerated 
eloquence ; he was then, however, suffering from pecuniary reverses, and 
seemed annoyed rather than gratified at being so prominently brought 
forward. 

It might have been supposed that there would have been no difficulty 
in republishing them here, yet the usual hesitation prevailed. Murray 
refused them; — when we asked him why, he said he believed it was only 
" because they were written by an American ;'* a reason more likely to 
have been dictated by some narrow-minded adviser than by the liberal 
spirit of the genial though " absolute John."J To prevent an unautho- 
rised edition, Irving printed the collected numbers at his own risk, and 
confided their publication to worthy John Miller, the only publisher in 
London who had sufficient sagacity to see the merits of the " Rejected 
Addresses.** But the publisher railed in the midst of an encouraging 
sale. Through the intervention of Sir Walter Scott, Murray was then 
induced to take up the work. He printed it at once, gave 200/. for the 
copyright, and found the bargsun so much better than what he called 
'* his mercantile estimate,'* that he added another and another hundred, 
and was willing, ever after, to buy the writer*s manuscripts unseen. The 
** Sketch-Book'* was thus the turning-point to fortune as well as to fame. 

With the remainder of his prosperous career most of us are familiar. 
While tracing the earlier and less known portions of his life we have kept 
to the slender thread of our narrative, to the exclusion of extracts that 
we would gladly have given. Much of the second volume — which in- 
elades an interval of about twelve years, chiefly passed on the Continent 
filled with anecdotes of remarkable persons, 9 incidents of travel, and 



• Letter to Mrs. Hoffinan. VoL i p. 338. t ^^«^ 3*3. 

X Mr. Murray, at the same time, gave us his reason for refuting the " Rejected 
AddresMi:" which is correctly told by Mr. Tlmbs in his ''Lives of Wits and 
Humorists,^ vol. ii. p. 360. 

j What can be better than his sketch of Rogers, in a letter (1824') to Bfoore? 
"I had not time to ask Rogers any particulars about you, and indeed he is not 

ii2 
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shadowiDgs of his own mind and feelings that are many of them of great 
interest. During his stay at Faris^ in 1823, he joined his countrymaiL 
John Howard Payne in translating and adapting for the English stage ^ 
and few of us who enjoyed the acting of Fawcett in Captain Copp wer&> 
aware that we were indebted for the rich humour of the part to th^ 
author of the " Sketch-Book." 

In his prosperity, the brothers who had assisted him in his boyhood, 
were never forgotten. They partook of his successes. " Brotherhood," 
he has said in a letter to his nephew, " is a holy alliance, made by Grod^ 
and imprinted in our hearts, and we should adhere to it with religious 
faith. The more kindly and scrupulously we observe its dictates, th^ 
happier for ift." " His whole life,'' adds nis biographer, ''was an exem- 
plification of this sentiment." When he had mismanaged hb bargaim. 
with Murray for '' Bracebridge Hall," and taken a thousand guineas fo^ 
a manuscript for which he might have had fifteen hundred, two handieA. 
pounds of it were at once sent to his brother Peter. 

We should presume that the work will be read by every admirer o^ 
Irving's writings — which is predicting for it a pretty extensive circala— 
tion. The remaining volume has not yet come before us, and we mus^ 
wait its appearance for an account of his later years, and of the tranquil 
old age that was passed in his native land. 



ROME AND THE PAPACY. 

BY CYRUS REDDING. 

Above thirty years have departed since the Reform Bill passed. For 
ten or twelve, or more, preceding that wholesome event, fresh denundft- 
tions were heard on all sides against popular freedom. The rulers of 
Europe had conspired against it, under the blasphemous name of tbe 
*^ Holy" Alliance, approved by Lord Castlereagh on behalf of England. 
Happily, this country was not one of the conclave, or pandemonium, which 
sat in council to judge the nations that aspired to the right of breathing 
the air of heaven with freedom. From the decease of that nobleman. Whig 
or Tory in power, the country advanced rapidly by reversing tbe previous 
system, however reluctantly on the part of some statesmen, wno were 
borne along by the stream of events. But the regenerated spirit of the 
English people and its. rulers was confined to their own borders. The 
conspiring sovereigns on the Continent watched with Argus eyes tbe 
slightest scintillation of a free spirit in their dominions, or in the feeble 
states of their vicinity, ready to strangle the first-bom with harpy talons, 
lest accident might preserve it from Herodian destruction. 

exactly the man from whom I would ask news about mj fHendi. I dined tSit-i' 
Ute with him some time since, and he served up his friends as he served up his 
fish, with a squeeze of lemon over each. It was very piquaute, but it rather set 
my teeth on edge." VoL iL p. 166. 
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Of this modem " Council of Ten/* not as to number, but as to the 
depth and darkness of its despotism, Austria, under her ruler Francis, 
was the more prominent and oyerbearing. The emperor had been 
repeatedly scourged by France, had made the most humiliating treaties 
of peace, had broken his faith, renewed hostilities when hired by England 
so to do, and had at last, by the accident of the defeated ambition of 
Napoleon I. at Moscow, been restored to his pristine power. As if his 
enemy had not been Napoleon, but the spirit of freedom, he employed his 
strength in passive or active hostilities against popular liberty everywhere. 
The minutest ground for the supposition of what he deemed a heresiarchal 
taint, such as a few words favourable to freedom, uttered in private con- 
versation, was sufficient to order an edict even against wqmen. Peace 
restored only made this despot shorten the chains of the victims in the 
dungeons of Spielberg, whom he watched with his own eyes, and over 
whose captivity and suffering he gloated. The word *' constitution," 
uttered in his presence by his friends, made him sullen and spiteful. His 
armies marched into Italy under the applauses of the Holy Alliance, 
occupying that fine country from one end to the other, grinding the people 
by exiactions, and insulting and wounding them by military rule — a 
people of all others opposed by nature and tradition to the stolid German 
and semi-civilised Croat. In all these outrages upon that country, the 
Pope was the right-hand companion of the Holy Alliance. Subtle and 
pliable, he deceived the Roman people only until he was able to obtain 
Austrian succour, and the more southern Italians, as well in their efforts 
in 1820, 1840, as in 1848, were all defeated, and absolutism again esta- 
blished by Austrian bayonets. 

The attempt of Austria to subjugate Sardinia, and thus extend her 
absolute rule from the Alps to Cape Sparti Vento, the happy interference 
of France, the present state of Rome, and the refusal of the Pope to give 
up his usurped temporal power, are present to all who read the journals 
of the time. Francis I. having left the world to become, no doubt, like 
King Anarchus in the nether sphere, a crier of greensauce,* or water- 
cresses, for he was not in intellect, according to all accounts, worthy of 
a better employment, was succeeded by one fully as ambitious, and, it 
would appear, neither more wise nor more friendly to the best interests 
of mankind. The bow can no longer remain bent. The storm has 
broken. The Pope alone, in his lust for temporal power, prevented and 
now prevents the freedom of Italy. All else is favourable to the views of 
the fiends of Italian liberty — to the mother of dead empires, degraded 
as that beautiful and storied land has been by spiritual craft and oppres- 
sion. But to the point. 

It is above thirty years ago since we met with an article in relation to 
the Papal power which struck us as a clear detail of the career of the 
Vatican with respect to its temporal dealings. The Austrian had then 
** established order,^* which meant that he had held Italy in the manner of 
a conqueror. Being in a foreign tongue, we placed it in a portfolio with 
other papers. It emerged to light accidentally, and we were struck with 
its force and applicability at the present moment ; we made some altera- 
tions, and abridged it, but the substance was as it stands. It admirably 
illustrates the Papal power, and its mode of rule, its mistakes, happily for 

* See Rabelais. 
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and shows how, under the pretence that his "kingdom is 
■It WT tbis world," the assumptive vicegerent of Heaven, ever aeting widi 
Jm dMtit upon shallow people, came to regard its temporal interests 
iiifk^ fiitt place, its spiritual ones being but the means to the end. 

YW aviUior, in viewing the state of Italy at the moment he wrote, and 
litJmwiifTiti''r upon the alliance between Austria and the Pope, imagined 
^hal It might be represented by the old principles of Guelph and Ghibe- 
llvi^ though in the present instance it did not hold good as to equality^ 
ImI was rather that of patron and prot^g^ than equal with equal. Thar 
liltrest was common, but the Ceesar of Vienna had the whip-hasd of i!b» 
apostle of ihe Vatican. 

Rome, temporal and spiritual, with all the craft of a well-dtsciplhied. 
teelesiastic, ever made active war with the weapons of another, for how 
was it able to go to war without armies or military institutions ? Vhem. 
Uie anathemas of the popedom became powerless, and it was neeessary to 
taour to arms, Rome consigned her quarrels to princes over whom ahe 
claimed to be the sovereign, and like obedient vassals they armed in hor 
behalf. She recompensed them magnificently, and paid them in thisomSy 
as Gregory VII. with the Normans, and Clement IV. with the Angevinf. 
Thus Rome aspired to universal empire, and succeeded, without armed 
means for resisting the most feeble attacks, and without strength enough 
to retain in subjection her own provinces. She was like the anoient 
Jupiter of the Capitol, that held a world in each hand, and sat upon a cloud. 
Rome sat upon a cloud for a throne, too, but it was so miraculous in its 
nature, that the storms of two thousand years could not wholly cBenpate 
it, and it shows a vapoury existence at this day. Beaten about and shattea 
by fresh storms, broken in upon by the beams of a brighter and hotter 
sun than that of the past, it still remains a colossal shadow, diminishing, 
expiring, but still struggling, always alive iu hope; but a hope, ia toe 
present case, alike frail and foolish, for its position is hut a passing Tolic 
which the future will not care about preserving. 

In the vaunted middle ages of barbarism the secular princes weve vands 
of the Holy See, and acknowledged its supreme sovereignty — ^not, it is 
true, without some of them kicking hard against the pricks, and aapiring 
after independence ; but such were silenced, and resigned thenMeIv«8 to 
an evil the removal of which would cost them their thrones. How was 
this P but because the Roman fuith was an active and socnal fo roo i t 
was in the masses. These beheld in it an institution founded by and fiv 
themselves — a popular safeguard. 

In the midst of the crimes and violences of those terrible ages, what 
voice but that of the priest administered consolation to the people? What 
hand but that fed the poor? Who limited the pests and oppressions of 
the feudal society, anathematised princes, and made them act with some 
show of justice and propriety ? Who called them to the confeesiooal, 
humbled their pride, and imposed discipline and penitence upon those 
savage rulers p Who, lastly, elevated above all mundane consideratioQi^ 
trod upon the proud and insolent hierarchies of feudal times, proclaiming 
the equality of all men before God ? It was the priest still, and that high 
mission was announced to th^ proudest in the name of a plebeian, bom 
in a stable, the son of a carpenter, who died upon the cross for having 
censured the ruling powers among the people, and pleaded in the behalf 
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of -Ae binnbletfc of tiieir nnmber. The Roman fiittli, rop iooon ted by sn 
oleet priest, who was himielf the image, or the fiietondea repretentatiTe, 
of the humble Jesus of Nazareth, reigned tn his name; thu was called 
^* Catholicism," being, in one sense, a reinstating of the people. The 
Papal chair became the popular court of justice ; the temple, the sanctuary 
of equality. The poor and rich, the serf and soyereign, came there to 
kneel in the dust before the same altar, at the feet of the same master; 
the unfortunate of whom the laws were in pursuit found an asylum there, 
and slept safely in sight of the executioner ! Such was once the Catholic 
institation. How have the people not adhered to it still, when they 
derived from it such singular advantages ? 

There is little danger in operating upon the surface of things, in 
handling and in rehandling institutions purely political ; but sceptics cannot 
meddle with social questions. Thus it is thiat thrones tumble, and the 
political edifice on which they repose is shattered to the base. 

Nothing is more essentially social than popular convictions. Govem- 
meots cannot last long which do not conform to them. This, in the pre- 
sent day, is become an axiom : " all power emanates from the people." 
The history of every age shows the fact. 

Why did l^e Emperor Henry IV. find himself suddenly, and as it 
were by enchantment, excommunicated and alone in his empire, without 
an army, and without friends, at the feet of Pope Gregory ? How did 
Frederick II. of Suabia endeavour with such care to justify himself to Us 
people in court and council from the accusations of heresy fubninatad 
against him by three popes ? Under the interdict of a pope, Henry was 
not leas tiie Emperor of Germany, nor Frederick lees gpreat and magnani- 
mous, for being suspected of heresy. It was because the side of the 
Vatican was the popular side. In alarming the popular conscience, the 
political &tth of the subject was shaken. Thus thrones were undermined, 
and the aovereigns of the time felt it. This was the secret of the Papal 
influence. 

If age by ag^ Rome has diminished its influence; if sovereigns, one 
Iby one, have become free of its shackles, it is because Rome has been 
imfiuthful to its duties and its traditions. It has forsaken the cause of 
^e people, and, neglecting to advance with them, has embraced the side 
of princes against them, making itself a temporal prince after their fashion. 
It was in aQuring its natural support, and destroying at one blow the 
conditions of its own existence. It was when all around Rome moved 
onward that she refused to move ; that is to say, she refused to prolong 
her being. Thus abdicating her former high popular mission, she received 
no longer the sympathy of the people of Italy more immediately. They 
then deserted her, and they were rig^t. The European princes in the 
mean while knew how to avail themselves of that which Rome rejected, 
•nd in flattering the vanity of their subjects, they by little and little oo- 
enpied the place left vacant by the carelessness or haughty imprudence 
and obstinacy of the Papal power. 

From that time began the emancipation of princes. New social habitB 
were established, new continents were explored, there were continued dis- 
eoveries in science, and lessons were token from antiquity. Then the 

r' *t of active inquiry sprang up, and the modifications of the time, in 
physical and intellectual world, reacted in turn upon the preceding 
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religious opinions, already shaken by the course of time, by the increase 
of mankind, and by the abuses of the system. Thus it was that the 
theocratical system of society perished before the feudal. 

Printing, that powerful leyer of thought, appeared to give vitality and 
movement to all these scattered elements ; it drew them into one point 
of union, and at length formed an age full of sap and strength. That 
age is our own, and may be dated more immediately from the era of the 
French Revolution. 

The Roman theocracy is no more : the remnants of feudality alone re-> 
main to be overcome, and that has received blows from which it cannot 
recover. It has been in contest with an age which is decidedly inimicai 
to so great an abuse of the past, and even with some powerful auxiliary 
in the mortal combat it must soon die. Threescore years and ten have re- 
duced it to a shadow, and it already trembles from feeling its insulation. 
It repents of its own work, and, pale with fear, lately knocked at the 
gates of St Peter's. *' Arouse i" it cried to the ancient spirit of the 
Vatican. '* Awake ! Forget our past quarrels in the common danger ! 
March under our banner 1" 

It was thus that feudality went back to the arena of Catholicism, bat 
the world saw that it could only, to combat on its side, move in its behalf 
a mere corpse, destitute of life ; much in the way that Volta with his gal- 
vanism moved the dead muscle without the restoration of being. With 
the political institutions of men, as with men themselves, those that dis 
never revive. 

Such must be the conviction of every thinking individual. Catholicism, 
as formerly understood, has nearly run out its hour. It will partake, in 
future, of the forward movement of the rest of the species, or die out alto- 
gether. But whatever be the religious result, as a political institution it has 
completed its circle. Its history and character have been magnificent. 
It has been an institution which arose upon a false representation of its 
original authority. Though to the founder of the Christian faith its doe» 
trines were, in most respects, dissimilar, it was based upon the faith of 
the masses — a basis necessary for every extended creed — and it failed whet 
it relied upon its administrators, upon its own pomps and temporalities, 
upon its imitation of the authority of the rulers of the hour in all their 
worst actions, upon glitter, and show, and thorough*going worldliness. 

The true believers in the Catholic faith may still enjoy their senti- 
ments, and worship the Deity after the manner of their fathers. It is 
not their God, the God of all, that is thus fallen from its pedestaL It 
is the idol which usurped his sanctuary. The Catholic may still bow 
down in his ancient faith ; no one will bind his conscience. It is the 
spiritual tyranny that veils the household gods of a worldly ambitioa 
which has been laid low. It is the essence of political freedom that all 
men shall worship God in the mode agreeable to their consciences—^ 
mode the temporal authority of Rome denied to all but its own wor- 
shippers. Yet are they all Catholic in creed who are at this present 
moment seeking a release from the temporal power of the Vadcan! 
How does this consist P 

The philosophy of the eighteenth century was intolerant, because it 
was militant and destructive. The philosophy of the nineteenth cen- 
tury is tolerant, because it is new in its foundation, and is garlanded with 
victory. Its object is to bind and unite, not to sow discord. National 
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latred had sufficiently divided Europe; but now the tidings of peace 
ire pervading the old world, in words of friendliness and charity. Ruins 
fDOugh have left their remains in the more civilised of the ancient 
ootinents ; it is to reconstruct edifices more worthy out of those ruins 
hat this philosophy calls us. She invites to the great work the people of 
rery creed and of all nations, the men of every age^ sentiment, and 
<mdition. Her end is the general happiness, the nappiness, so far, of all 
he invokes, and that we can invoke in her name. A new social era has 
opened, and we enter upon it freely, without vain regrets for past times 
ind dark ages. The present is not worthy of us, and of the past we 
!an only desire to retain the lessons which may be useful. Our coming 
nen have new lands to explore. They have to cultivate, too, the unbroken 
nrgin ground of the future. Obstacles or perils, fears of novelty or in- 
lovation, must not be suffered to divert their steps or raise unmanly 
ears. The banner of Progress is in our van. " Forward !" is our war- 
37. With that we shall rally until we are victorious in the holy war of 
deas. To return to Italy. 

That country, the centre of Catholicity, was the battle-field of the 
iwo principles of the Guelph and Ghibeline. Divided between them, it 
iufiered in their quarrels, which in reality were its own. Without con- 
xavening history, it cannot be said that liberty was lost in that contest, 
because it ceased to be on the day the first-named party was defeated by 
iie Ghibeline. 

The Holy See exercised, in the south of the Italian peninsula, an un- 
ionstrained sovereignty. It had in its hands the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies, and gave it in fief to the dynasties of its choice. It was a 
iresent offered for the submission of princes to secure their fidelity. 
1 word from the Pope established the right, and, in virtue of the prin- 
dple fixed, the people made no protestation against the right, accepted 
t in all its consequences, and saw, without emotion, dynasty succeed to 
lynasty, while on his side the Vatican did not make any attack upon the 
£cilian parliaments, nor upon the communal assemblies of Naples upon 
Jie continent. 

In the north of Italy the imperial influence prevailed, and the cities 
>f Lorn hardy received their podestats from the hand of the German, 
vho executed the national laws in his name. But his influence there 
vas brutal, being only grounded on that of the strong over the weak. 
rhe proximity of the empire placed the country in deplorable depend- 
mce. At the least symptom of an attempt at freedom the Ghibeline 
amies appeared, pouring down from the Alps, to revel in the plains of 
Liombardy. If, perchance, the emperor, with the affected name of 
'.Csesar," did not often abuse the Lombards by the law of the strongest, it 
vas solely owing to his being retained within the bounds of moderation 
ly the influence of the Catholic head, and by the fear of drawing down 
ipon himself a terrible anathema. The Lombards, on their side, watched 
udd seized every occasion to escape from the odious yoke of the Ghibe* 
ine. They looked upon Rome as their protector, and more than once 
he voice of a priest aroused them to freedom. 

To speak here of the Lombard League alone, the greatest event in 
[taly during the twelfth century, what moment did the Lombards choose 
x> recover their freedom ? It was when Barbaroussa, excommunicatedi 
Aw the barons and the people shaken in their faith. Where was the 
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the eie^hteenth century. The popular principle still triumphed, and the 
Frencn Revolution had further reduced her power, while at the same time 
it shook the feudal system to its base. A ^sh start in the history of 
man seemed now to have been taken. Time has confirmed this view, 
on looking around the world. Thrones were alarmed by it, and con- 
spired in vain against the inevitable march of events. On that alliance 
of princes against freedom Bome cheered herself with vain hopes. She 
had abandoned the cause of the people which she once represented. 
Luther had championed on their behalf, and succeeded. Next came the 
popular principle represented by Bonaparte, nobly at first, but finally 
betrayed by him, though it was not subdued. Again and again Rome 
made vain efforts at a revival, for the feudal power, its old ally, was 
extinguished in France. Under the restored Bourbons, Rome once more 
elevated its front, but in vain. The effort resembled that of the skeleton 
found in Pompeii, that was unable to resist the current of air which 
entered, and before the breath of which it fell to dust. 

To go back a few years to the great European pacification, and con- 
sider the position of Italy. Austria — all-grasping Ghibeline Austria — 
contrived to incline the Italian balance to her own side, though it bad 
been otherwise for so long a time. The Congress of Vienna, like the 
popes had done, paid no attention to the popular principle of the age ; 
it had no idea of any government but that of force, whatever were its 
plausibilities. It gave away free states as if they had been dead pro- 
perty, and in the Holy Alliance consolidated a union for the destniction 
of popular freedom. It did not bargain that time and their own 
jealousies would thwart them. They were drunken with suoceas, and 
their vision magnified all objects to their own advantage. Austria was 
the pet of the Congress, and portions of Italy, under one pretence or 
another, were placed in her power, so that she became its absolute mistress 
— Lombardy, Tuscany, Parma, Modena — and *' protectress*' of Sardinia 
(risum teneatis !), Austria, too, became the tyrannical creditor and ex- 
clusive counsellor of the Ring of the Two Sicilies, and thus classic Italy 
was no more than a province of the least estimable of the European courts, 
morally or politically considered. Rome, in her palmy days of the Papal 
power, never possessed such an absolute rule. Her despotism was 
softened by the arts and sciences. There was nothing to lighten the 
black grinding tyranny of Austria. She treated the Papal power with 
rudeness enough, filled the country with her creatures, and introduced 
half-civilised hordes to defile the classic soil of so many great recollec- 
tions. The Croat and Pandour trod the land which the sages of the 
past had made immortal, and the Papal power itself had rendered glorious 
m the arts. The natives were deprived of power in their own affairs, 
passive obedience in all possible modes was established, leaving only 
religion to its professors, where it did not interfere with its authority, 
thus disregarding the people, endeavouring to strengthen itself by a 
sort of alliance with the Papal power, while the military, on the o&er 
hand, supported the Church. They were, however, secret rivals. Each 
desired to be solely dominant in Italy, without an open and honest ex- 
pression of the feeling. 

^ The Vatican had no temporal power of late yeacs, if put in comparisoa 
with what it formerly possessed. It had deserted the cause of the people. 
Its civil rule in Rome and its neighbourhood, which is at present under- 
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^tood as its " temporal power,*' is, in extent, of little moment, but even 
"^here that exists the Papal power is continued, and brute force the only 
principle of rule. The Ghibeline character, so long played by Austria, 
Tras assumed by the Papal power on Rome allying herself with that 
^M>urt. She was no longer the supreme Guelph. She felt her position, 
sought new alliances, and endeavoured by moral authority to counter- 
balance the authority of Austna, or to divide it. Such was the essence 
of the Concordat of Terracina, concluded in 1818 with the court of the 
Two Sicilies. It gave Rome the exclusive nomination of the high ec- 
clesiastical functionaries, thus endeavouring at a political independence 
by the creation of one government within another ; though in the pre- 
sent case the two authorities were not rivals, so far as that both directed 
themselves to the attainment of a common end, namely, the proscription 
of independent ideas, and the extermination of the spirit of inquiry. The 
Neapolitan clergy accepted the mission with delight. To have the sur- 
veillance of the police was to wield a power which they coveted, and into 
which they could infuse their own intolerance, and that spirit which 
attached them as well to the sovereign power. The popular tribunal 
and the ecclesiastical pulpit were joined and converted into a monarchical 
court of justice. No more anathemas were thundered forth except 
against the people, who suffered and were oppressed by the double 
tyranny, but dared not complin. All hope of comfort there was to be 
searched for in the Index; every idea of progress was denounced as im- 
pious, and the authorities constituted under gross injustice, and main- 
tained by violence, received the apotheosis of the Pope. 

The same policy was followed in the Sardinian states ; but the task 
there was more difficult, the submission exacted being less servile than 
that at Naples, and public opinion a great deal more rebellious. The 
isolation of the kingdom of Naples, cut off from the rest of the world by 
the estates of the Church, was more favourable for realising the designs 
of Rome. The boundaries of the Sardinian states, on the contrary, were 
the more adverse from receiving through a triple neighbourhood influ- 
ences hostile to the Roman views. On one side, Austria cherished the 
power of a Ghibeline policy, and followed every successive Sardinian 
movement with a keen eye. She watched and controlled all, and, in 
fact, destroyed the royal freedom of action altogether. Switzerland and 
France, on their sides, imparted to the people a feeling of independence 
and enlightenment, and thus the task of the Roman priests was much 
more laborious and difficult than in Naples. But education was still in 
their hands, and it was by that principally they endeavoured to corrupt 
and limit intelligence. 

Such was the double contest in which Italy was involved after the 
peace of 1815, and the changes since — such her political complications 
and the clashing of interests, which in one way tied together, and in an- 
other divided, two powerful rivalries. The one and the other had a com- 
mon actual interest in existence — an existence formerly founded on the 
same principles, while both the one and the other had and have an indi- 
vidual interest exclusive, in the eventual government of Italy. The 
position of each opposite to the other had been complex, because both 
had secretly reserved ideas regarding each other which were covered by 
the profoundest dissimulation. 

Applying ihe same principles to the actual intervention of Austria, in 
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Romagna flome tame nnce, and we perceive the unottnt of the greal 
modifications of the European policy at that time, and the prostnie 
dehility of the Cath(die head. Austria coveted the Legations, ana Austria 
it was that the Vatican admitted, and to which it guaranteed thetr pos- 
session. Observe with what iU>ility, or rather craft, Austria played her 
doable game ! The manifestation of the popular element at her gatei 
alarmed her. 8he dreaded an invasion, and armed herself to supptesi er 
reduce it to silence. On the other hand, she was unwiUing to aKenaie 
the population anywhere that she dreamed devoted to herself, and wkat 
course did she pursue ? She made an appeal to the court of Rone ; she 
made it compromise itself, and by false proceedings, revelations of ill 
fear and weakness, and by the want of discipline, as impolitic as bar- 
barous, of its soldiers, she oflered herself to the Papacy, not as an enemy, 
but a liberator ! In presence of the massacres and excesses of the ponti- 
fical army, the Austrian forces redoubled their own discipline, and thus 
may be said to have strangled Roman freedom under the ezeesa of a 
politeness assumed to work out her own selfish ends. She constitoted 
herself the protector of her rival with '^ apparent*' imprudence. Siie 
could not have acted with more address. It was a fine specimen of 
diplomatic Jesuitism. It was remarkable, too, that on the inswrreefioD 
in Romagna taking place, it was wholly republican, and its fisst act hid 
been to proclaim its temporal obedience to Rome dissolved. The Romao 
officials were removed without resistance. Not a voice, not an arm, wai 
raised in their behalf, and the Pope had to recruit the miUtary he never 
ought to have possessed out of the prisons and galleys of the provinoa, if it 
possessed any. There was assuredly some proof of progress in the unani- 
mity of the Romagnese movement so long ago ; a strong proof, too^ that 
the temporal reign of the Papacy had come to an end. That which wai 
true as to Romagna then, was equally true elsewhere, as dnie haa sham 
so well since. 

The circumstances which attended this last occupation of Italy by 
Austria were in most respects novel, and herein lies the social intersft 
which attaches to this political question. It exhibits, too, the fiaet hefoit 
stated, that the reign of the Guelph is finished. It is to be na more d 
this world. The title of Rome to the Legations was merely nominal. It 
was the Ghibeline personified by Austria that held them until Italy roaa 
like the strong man armed, and Fiance crossed the Alps to aid in dn 
expulsion of Sie Croats and Austrians that had too long battened on 
Italian pasturage. 

When Rome changed the pastoral cross for the mundane aeepire id 
fall was sure and certain. It perished for its own sin, its lust of temponl 
power. The Papal mission should have been one of mind and intelH- 
gence, like that of its nominal master. Become altogether material^ it 
lost that character which insulated it from all other authorities and do- 
minations, under the stamp of divinity with which it had so long im- 
posed upon the world, and which imparted to it all the strength it pos- 
sessed in its most potent days. A miraculous institution; an eteraal 
opinion personified in » man, and, after all, only a symbol ; lA shoold 
have led a life apart, and superior, and not have lessened its repreaeata* 
tion by appearing in pitiful and perishable forms, and laying open the 
arts of the priesthood. 

Aa a temporal quaeB, Some awiJcened ail the passtons ef princsiy and 
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,w them rule that she might degrade diem ; the poor she made opu- 

t ; the opulent she made Tenal, full of cupidity ; she thirsted after 

aud pravinces, forgetting that Gregory Vil. would not receiye 

rhen ne wiped his sandal before the crowned hrow of the Caasar. 

lIBomm oppressed its subjects, when its mission was to plead their ca«aae 

^igaiost longs. In place of peace, it proclaimed wars. Violent and per* 

seeutingy it forgot that Christ ordered the sword of St. Peter to ita 

scabbard in the garden of the Mount of Olives. Rome compromised its 

saprene dignity in a thousand tririal interests, and in details too mean 

far its eharaeter. It showed its inconsiderateness by its administrative 

ineapacifyy ever engaged in petty disputes regarding territory with its 

neighbours. It fulminated its loudest thunders about a fief, or the pos- 

sasaKm of a rivulet ; its vanity extinguishing all its greatness, and for a 

few feet of ground abdicating its title to heaven itself. 

Is i£ to be affirmed, then, that the Papal institution thus in its decline 
will in future remain an abstraction, a mere vaporous name ? Not at all ; 
OQ aecoont of those whose religious sentiments are to be respected, as one 
man is bound to respect the religious sentiments of another, but no 
fitrther. In order to move men's minds and to produce good upon them^ 
sone forms of faith are required ; but are such forms only to consist with 
the things of this world ? Cannot they exist without temporal power, 
the throes of ambition, and the love of lucre ? Is the Papacy a form 
alone in respect to the long sacerdotal hierarchy, that, like an electric 
ehaiiiy places the Christian chief in communication with the last serf of 
the latest lord ? In regard to its magnificent cathedrals, on which human 
art has exhausted its powers ? In the statues, pictures, and anthems, 
vbieb almost animate them? In those atrial sounds from lofty towers 
wlu<^ ^eak to the faithful like voices from heaven ? In the pomps and 
the ceremonies which affect alike the sense of the peasant and the inhabi* 
taut of the Ci^tol ? 

Such were once the real forms of the Papacy, and constituted the great 
bold upon the multitude. It was not as the Prince of Romagna or the 
Marehea that the Pope ruled over the people. He was considered the 
leprasentative of the invisible Church, the successor and vicar of the child 
of fiethlehem. If it were necessary that the Church]should have its landed 
temtory, was it not the largest proprietor of land in the world ? The 
monastical corporations at one time held in their possession half the fiefs 
o£ Europe 1 Were armies required, had Rome not its garrisons in its 
territories, from the nuncio who haunted the court of the prince, to the 
fnmciscan who squatted at the cottage chimney ? What was the in* 
lunnerable body of monks and priests but an army organised, of which 
ibe generalf-in-chief and the movement were ordered in Rome. Queen of 
the anoient world, the city of Rome was sufficient for the independence 
o£ the head of the Church, commanding where he had not absolute 



There was never a government more brilliant, or powerful, or qualified 
to perform the most magnificent part, for its rule was marvellous. Rome, 
nothing in itself, became the oracle of empires. Nations knelt before the 
Papacy ; its word overturned thrones, and monarchs descended from their 
alUtudes to prostrate themselves before it, covered themselves with sack- 
cloth, and grieved over their crimes in the recesses of the cloister, or went 
to expiate them at the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem. 
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If it desired to survive and keep its place, it should have constituted 
Itself the apostle of social progress, the missioDary of civilisation ; it should 
have led the front in the march of mind, especially when the stolidity and 
fear of temporal princes hoped, as most do still, to retard it. The Papacy 
should have worn the intellectual colour of the age, and not have im- 
prisoned itself within its own selfish circle, and helped to frighten those 
who still felt a regard for it by denouncing decrees against progress, and 
idly saying to human thought, " Thou shalt travel no farther !*' Such 
being the conditions on which all social institutions must exist in future, 
or perish. Poor and progressive Rome might survive if permitted to say 
that which has been can no longer be. A vain hope where any priestly 
spirit rules, which is but another term for the retardation of human ad- 
vancement, by its stem, unchanging resistance to free inquiry, in science 
as well as religion. 

Some weak minds, seduced by the pomp of the Catholic worship, and 
alarmed, perhaps, at the void which its fail would make in the world — 
some respectable minds have denied that Rome is essentially no more. 
They perceive in its present throes of mortal agony only a crisis — a trans- 
formation. We believe, and here repeat it, that to all its past objects 
Catholicism has ceased to exist, and will never find a resurrection. The 
Catholic, so called, will partake in the advance of the time, hut the 
Catholicism of Rome and of the past will die out ; it has already ceased 
to be, except in the rear of French bayonets. Every human institution 
runs its cycle. Attenuated by external attacks, or ruined by time, it 
descends into its sepulchre, and makes way for more advanced institutions. 
Such are the phases of our humanity, always on the march, always 
changing. Such is the supreme law which we accept, since we are bound 
to the acceptation, and the forms of religion are not excluded, though it 
be otherwise with its great principles. 

The Roman carcase may drag or reel along amid the ruins of a dvili- 
sation great in its day, as it was once great in itself, but now stricken 
down. It only raises the dust of an institution, the giants of which rest 
in their urns. It bawls out its petitions at the doors of the temples, the 
gods of which are also dead, and that in the face of the ruins which 
instruct others, and of so many lessons which are clear to sound minds^ 
denying and resisting the law of change and progress. Is it, then, to an 
impotent phantom on the verge of the sepulchre that those of an opporite 
opinion to ours would still seek to bind an age renewed and full of life, 
having a thirst for novelty and inquiry? But this will not be, because it 
is impossible. If Rome is to be preserved, she must save herself. Even 
her own children forsake her, as the present aspect of Italy proves. The 
way is long and rough to any such a consummation. The power to guide 
her rests not in other hands, and she would not follow if it did. Let her 
be resigned and die in peace ; we will not disturb her ashes. We only 
wish to recal the benefits we receive. We will forget the fires she 
kindled around the stake to stifle opinion, and the blood that still flows 
before our eyes to gratify her senseless and impotent vengeance. 
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Alone, Sabretasche once again mounted the narrow staircase — alone, 
he entered the bed-chamber, and signed to Madame Riolette to leave him 
th ere a lone, by the grey faint light of the dawn, he drew near the death- 
bed of his wife, and stood silently beside her. The opiate the surgeon had 
given her in his second visit had soothed and calmed her; all the wildness 
and ferocity of her eyes had gone, but the hand of death lay heavily 
upon her. She looked up once at him as he stood there, then covered 
her fiice with her hands and wept, not loudly or passionately, but long and 
unrestrainedly, like a child after a great terror. 

** I hear that you wished to see me," said Sabretasche, in that low, 
sweety melodious tongue in which, long ago, among the orange-trees and 
olive-grof es of Tuscany, he had vowed his love- words to her. 

She answered him not, but, still hiding her face in her hands, wept 
with iow and piteous sobs ; then she lifted her eyes to his with a shrink- 
ing shame, and suffering, and terror, that touched him to the core. 

*' I have wronged you — I have hated you — I have cursed you — I have 
stood between you and your happiness for twenty weary years," she 
moaned. " Ton can never forgive me — never — never ; it were too much 
to hope ! Tet I wanted to see you once before I die ; I wanted to tell 
YOU alL Even though your last words be a curse upon me, I shoul4 
have no right to complain. I have deserved it." 

'* Ton need not fear my curse," answered Sabretasche, slowly and with 
effort, as though speech were painful. ** If I cannot say I forgive, I am 
not likely to insult you in your suffering with useless recrimination. We 
have heen separated for twenty years ; I am willing not to evoke the 
wrong! and dishonour of the past, but to part in such peace as memory 
will aUow.*" 

He spoke gently, but with an involuntary sternness and a deep melan- 
choly, so deep that it was an unconscious reproach, which struck vrith a 
keener pane into the heart of the woman who had wronged him than 
violent worcui or fierce upbraiding. She clenched her hands convulsively : 
" Do not speak so gently, for God's sake, or you will kill me I I 
would rather hear you curse, rebuke, reproach, upbraid me ; anything 
Hither than those low, soft tones. I have wronged you, hated you, lied 
to you ; robbed you, betrayed you, dishonoured you ; to speak so gently 
to me is to heap coals of fire on my head. I repent — 1 repent, God 
luiows ; but, at the eleventh hour, what value is my remorse ? For twenty 
years I have wronged you ; what good is it for me to tell you I repent 
wbea I am dying, and can harm you no longer if I would ?*' 

Sabretasche was silent ; her voice, her gestures, her words struck open 
'^ woonds afi«sh. He felt afresh tiie cruel, bitter sting of his betrayal ; 
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he thought of Violet, of all he had suffered, of all he had made her suffer, 
and his hatred for the woman who had stood so long between them flamed 
up in all its strength* He might have pardoned Ins own wrongs, hut 
the sufferings of the one beloved by him — never ! 

His wife glanced upward at his averted face, and shivered at the dark 
look it wore : 

" Madre di Dio ! you will never forgive me ?" 

He was silent Again she repeated her passionate wailing prayer : 

" Madre di Dio ! you will never forgive me ?" 

He glanced at her with a shudder and a weary sickening sigh from 
his heart's depths : 

^' I cannot V 

The words roused the devil in her, which die our^ had thoqght thois 
vain *< last offices" had exorcised ; the stem passion gleamed again in 
them, and she sprang up like a dying panther : 

" No! because you love your English mistress. Would to Hmwoi I 
could live and keep you from her!'' 

'' Silence!" broke in Sahretasche, so steomly that she aterfeed aid 
trembled as she heard him. " Never dare to pollute her naaie with ya« 
lips! I came at your request, but not to be reproadied or MastioMd. 
Your own ocinscience must accuse you of the wrong yoa 4ia »e Icnf 
years ago, whbn I both loved and trusted you. For mere thaa inenity 
years you were content to live upon* the gold of the iiusbaad yo« had be- 
trayed. For more than twttityyears you, who had won from Me as Cnrii 
ana true, and long-suffering afitedaon as a man could give a wobub^ haai 
been a clog upon my life, a stain upoa my name, a fisstering wonad in my 
dde, a bar from all peace, all light-heartedness, all happinesi ; and ^ 
because I could not provcy yeu would not even make the only repa ratana 
left in your power-*acknowledgment of the wrong idiat you kiMwr liad 
parted us." 

" But I acknowledge it now. I repent it now, Vivian. No one cam 
do more than that !" 

To the lips of the man of the woild rose naturally the aative mhiA was 
babituaL Yes! she confessed and repented now that life was ^bkiap fraai 
her grasp, revenge no longer possible^ and acknowledgraent nnnaailedy ai 
people wiio have played their last card out <m earth turn frightenedt vnih 
weakened nerve, to God, insulting Him and flattering their piitati with 
*^ death-bed repentances 1" and timoroas recantations, whidi they would 
have laughed at in their day of better health and stronger bimia 1 Bat 
he was too generous and too merciful to utter the sneer whkJa raaa in- 
voluntarily to his lips to a woman helpless and dying, who^ however kil* 
terly she had betrayed him, was now powerless to harm. He a^gM 
again heavily ; the wretched state of the woman he had once lovad atraek 
him with keen pain; h^ sufSering, her poverty, her degradation toaohad 
the man of refinement and luxury, from whom every jar and chill af the 
discomfort of a different world to his own had ever been sedulooahf ea* 
duded, and he could not look on the utter wreck of what he had hat 
seen, perfect in youth and beauty, without deeppitji in which his ova 
hate was quenched, his own wrong avenged. He answered her moia 
gently, and very sadly : 

'* I did not come here to reproach you. Your conscience must knew 
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^^ wroni^ yo« did me, aad my own li& hai not been pore enongfa to 
Sflu me MIT title to fliii|^ a stone at you." 

Well said ! LibertiDe, soeptic, egotist, nian of pleasare and of faduoo, 
^ta foeiety called 8abretas(^, be oould aet up^ eren hen witk hif most 
<^^iiel eneanr, to kii doctrine of toleration. It is more than most do who 
h louder and with more ^' orthodoxy !" But Sabretaache did not pre- 
nd to be a nint ; he was simfJy a man of honour. She looked at him 
aad wonderingly : to the fMorce, inconstant, and Tindictive Tuscan, 
joatioe simply for the sake of justice, this toleration, given to her 
his impulse, merely because he considered it her due, was new 
very strange. 

Ton humble me bitterly," she saad, between her teeth. << But I ha^e 
it is right punishment I dUL wrong you. I wedded you be- 

1 was siek of heiug caged in Montepulto, and because I thought 

3POI1, as you were, rich, generous, and of high birth. I nerer loved you ; 

*«iid whan I was alone with you, your attentions teased and irritated me, 

«nd the aolitnde you seemed to think so like Paradise, sickened and 

aBBOwad oie, till I succeeded in makiofr it a HelL I cared nothing for 

anytois^ yo« oared for; your lore of rebnement was a constant restraint 

npom me; your poetry cf thought and feeing a constant annoyance to 

■M. 1 grew to hate you, because you were too high, too delicate in 

t ha ti ^l h t, too much of a gentleman in me; your superiority jarred upon 

Wft wmA ifiatated me. I hated you for it. I hated you even for your 

ies^ your gentleness, your generosity, your sweet temper, whidi 

aa many s&nt rebukes to me. I hated you still mme when I loved 

Fulbarto LanL" 

Afl she apoke her lover's name, dark loathing and bitter contempt 
gathsiBd over Sabretasdie's face ; he thought of Lani— <;oarBe, illiterate, 
fcyw-tecn, low-bred, as he remeadDered Iwn^-and fidt, fresh as though 
deak him but yestoday, the sting of his wife's infidelity with a rival so 
ntteriv heaeaAh him. 

'* I hsAad yon," went on the Tuscan, rapidly, with the fictitious excited 
force given her from the opiate; " and when, that morning, you surprised 
hiaa with me, asul taxed me with my love for him, I would not confess to 
it, for I knew the confosaion would set you free, and since you had once 
^*a^«rf me to you I swore you should rue the fetters with which we had 
loaded audi otker; You Im me. Wdl you might I a woman who had 
hateayed your love, and would have mmdered you in her fury and her 
hatred. Inot long after, Lani left me too ; he had only been fooling me ; 
ha «aa an idle, worthless, inconstant do-nothing, the lover of half the 
women in Naj^es, caring for, and faithful to, none. Gran' Dio ! how I 
k^ Ami/ Bnt no matter !—^hat is passed, and the rest you know. 
Yon know how, yearly, my brother threatened you with exposure of your 
■iairiage, and extorted mm you the money on which we lived ? That 
lasted for near twenty years. Pepe was extravagant; I lived in such 
gaiety aad aooh exxntement as Italy could give me, and I sank lower and 
lower evexT day. I should have msgraced you, indeed, if our connexion 
haid keen neelaBad to your aristocratic English friends! I— -a drunkard--* 
ytmr wife ! Then we heard-Hfor Pepe ever kept a careful watdi over 
jou«— Aat you loved a young English girl ; loved her more than you had 
done other women ; loved her so that yon would foin have married her.** 

o2 
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She was touching on daDgerous chords if she wanted his fofgiTeness; 
his face grew dark, his soft sad eyes stem, and he turned involiintarilj 
from her and walked a few paces towards the window. 

'* When we heard that you were in love with her — Pepe soon learnt it; 
it was the talk of London — and that you were g^ing to the south of 
France, Pepe, unknown to you, followed, and laid in your way the Net^ 
politan journal with the death of my aunt Sylvia ; he knew it was so 
worded that you would believe I was dead, would deem yourself five, and 
would many again where you loved. He guessed rightly ; yoa engaged 
yourself to the English signorina ; then Pepe persuaded me to go to 
England ; then, as you know, thinking to get from you a heavy bribt 
for silence, which would keep him in comfort all his life, he went to yoa 
to offer, if you married your young English love, never to betray your 
connexion with us, provided we were paid enough. You refused. We 
could not understand your scruples. The signorina would never have 
knovm that her marriage was illegal, or that another was really your 
wife. You refused, and we were beggared. I had no money to go to 
law against you to make you provide for me, as Pepe had threatened. 
We could bribe you no longer, and you went to the war in the £kwt My 
brother left me to shift for myself as I might ; he cared nothing for me 
when he could no longer make money by my name, and I was very 
poor — how poor you cannot think, reared as you have been in luxury and 
wealth. I have sunk lower and lower, till you have found me a beggtr 
in the streets of Paris. I have dokie you cruel wrong. I have givoi 
you hate for love, betrayal for trust. I have robbed you of money for 
twenty years ; I have stood between you and your happiness, and gloried 
in the curse I was to you. I have done you cruel wron g " 

She stopped, panting for breath, exhausted with the effort of speakmg 
so long ; and Sabretasche stood looking out of the window at the dawn, 
as it rose clearer and brighter in the fair morning skies. It had been, 
indeed, God knows, a cruel wrong — a wrong that had stretched onr 
more than twenty years — a wrong that had stolen all peace and joy, not 
only £rom him, but from one far dearer than himself. 

'* Come here. Come nearer," said his wife, in fednt and hollow toosi, 
as the temporary strength that her cordial had given her £Eided away. 

His face was still white and sternly set as he turned unwillingly. 

*^ Look at me !" she moaned piteously, lifting to his the drawn, thin, 
sallow face, from which every trace of beauty had long departed, and u 
he looked he shuddered. 

<< Now can you curse me ? Can you not feel that life has folly avenged 
you ?" 

He was silent : if life had avenged his wrongs on her, he felt diat it 
had cursed him for no sin, chastised him for no error, since to this woman, 
at least, he had given affection, trust, and good faith, and had been re- 
warded by infidelity, ingratitude, and hate ! 

" Say something to me, Vivian," she moaned, in pitiful despair^ — ''say 
something gentler to me. If you knew what it is to die with the curse 
of one we have injured on our heads I The past is so horrible, the iutars 
so dark ! Oh, God ! how hard it is to live only to die thus! Do not 
send me down into my grave with your curse upon me, to pursue ma 
through eternity, to hunt me into hell !" 
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*' Hush !" said Sabretasche, his low soft tones fiJling with a '' peace 
1)6 still !" on the storm of remorse and misery before him. '* Hush ! I do 
:iiot curse you — God forbid — I tell you my own life is not pure enough 
^r me to have any right to condemn you. If I cannot say truthfully 
that I forgive you — at least I will do my best to think as gently of you 
88 I can, and to forget the past. I cannot promise more.'' 

She caught his hands in hers; she wept, she thanked, she blessed him 
with all the excitable vehemence of her national character. Weakened 
by suffering, terrified by death, she seemed to cline^ to but one thought, 
one hope— the forgiveness of the man whose love she had wronged ^m 
the hour she had stood with him at the marriage altar ; that fatal mar- 
riage altar, so often the funeral pyre for all man's hopes, and peace, 
and liberty ; where, as by the priests of old, living human souls are 
•ffered up in cruel holocausts to a fanatic folly ! 

" I have but one thing more to tell you — I must hasten before my 
strength fiuls me," she began, raising herself upon the pillows — '^ I want 
to speak to you, Vivian, of my child — your child—" 

'^The child of such a mother ! — I can hear nothing upon that head." 

'< Santa Maria ! why ?" 

His slight sarcastic smile curved his lips for a moment : 

^ Why ? Dare you ask ? How can I tell that she was mine ? 
And even if you assert she is, what sort of woman must she be, reared 
and educated by you and Giusepe da Castrone ? You try my patience 
and my forbearance too far. I come here at your desire, I forgive you 

7 own wrongs; but do more — be connected again with the past curse 
my life, recognise in the slightest way any one of the brood that con- 
spired to stain my name, to rob me of my peace, and to bribe me to a 
fie ; — give my name or my countenance to one bred up under the tute- 
lage of those who, shameless themselves, first taught me the sting of be- 
trayal in my youth, and afterwards tempted me in my manhood to dis- 
honour—once for all, I tell you, woman, that IwiU not !** 

He spoke with more impatient anger and stern passion than were 
often roused in his gentle and indolent nature. She had presumed 
too ^Eur on his forbearance ! to try and farm on him a daughter of hers, 
probably Lani's child, or, if his own, one whose education and mode of 
life must have made her low, common, unprincipled, uncultured, such as 
ke would blush for, such as he would loathe ; — to be asked to give to 
•nch a one his name — the name that Violet Moly neux would take ; — 
roused all that was haughtiest and darkest in his nature. She had gone 
too far, and to this he would neither listen nor accede. The very 
thought was hateful, abhorrent, loathsome ! 

^* She was your child," the Tuscan repeated eagerly — <^ I swear it, 
and I should hardly perjure myself on my death-bed — she was your 
diild! €rod knows whether she is living now or not; I cannot have 
harmed her, for I have not seen her even since she was two years old. 
I put her out to nurse as soon as she was bom in a village near Naples, 
with a peasant-woman, who grew very fond of her. Six months after 
her birth, as you must remember, you and I parted, never to meet again 
till to-night in the streets of a foreign city 1 — we parted ; and when the 
child was two years old her foster-mother brought her to me ; she was 
going far away— -I forget where — Calabria, I think, and she could keep 
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her with her no longer. 8he was rery lovely, poor littb things b«t sAie 
reminded me of yoa." 

^^ Silence !" broke in Sabretasche, passionately. To faftTO any link tl 
the hated chain of the past cling about him still ; to have any one «f 
thb loathsome Tuscan brood forced on him now when death waa nigh to 
relieve him from the shame that had festered into his soul so long, stong 
him beyond endurance. The child of such a mother I— >^i^iat had he 
for her but hatred ? ** Silence ! I will not hear her name. I will hi«» 
noae of her; if she press her claim on me I will refuse to aeknowledgs 
her. Whether or no she be daughter of mine, I disown her foe evff^ 
she is dead to me for ever. Great God! is the madness of my hoyhosA 
never to cease from planning me!** 

The dying woman raised herself on her bed with eager trustU Isite 
to speak while yet her brain could serve her^ while yet her lips eodi 
move: 

^ But you must hear me-— you must I I cannot die in peaoe nalcH I 
tell you — she was your diild !" 

*' My diild or not— she was ^ours, and I disown her ; mj lifo shall 
not be shamed by her, my name shall not be polluted by her." 

" But hear me—" 

*^ I will not. If she be mine, I will acknowledge no daughter of 
yours. You haye dishonoured me enough ; my future at least Aall be 
free from you." 

*^ But hear her story — hear h^r story ! Yon need never see her, 
nsrer know her, but let me confess all to you — let me die in pesoe,* 
wailed the wretched woman, ptteously. '^ She was your diild. Befoit 
her birth I never sinned to you ; I would not lie now, now^ on my cbatb- 
bed, face to foce with Satan and Hell. She was not like yo«, for kff 
eyes were blue and her hair was golden, and youzs are dadc, hat iks 
had something of your look sometimes, something of your smile ; htr 
voice was a little Hke yours, too, and — she was your child ! and I katei 
the very sight of her face. She did not like me — ^how shoold she ! I 
was a stranger to her. She was unhappy at the loss of her nnrae; iks 
was afraid of me ; I hated her, and I dare say I was cruel to her, poor 
little child ! At that time an English gentleman, who waa staying 'wt 
Naples, saw her, and took a great foncy to her, as she did to him. Si 
own granddaughter, the same age as herself, had latdy died of ^rphsi 
fever ; she was his son's child, and the only relative of any kind he hti 
kfk. Alma pleased him very much ; he fancied he couid traee a f^- 
semblance between her and his dead grandchild, and, after « tiaM, he 
offered to adopt her, to give her his name, to make her heiress of bii 
fortune, and to take her to England, to bring her up entirely as if ^ 
were his own; that she was not so, no one would know, for hie son's litdt 
girl, whose parents were both dead since her birdi, had been bom in Itskf 
and had never been taken to England. I accepted his offer ; I was ovf 
too glad to be rid for ever of her, she made me think so constantly of yoiii 
and I hated you more bitterly since I had wrong^ yovk I kt her g^^ 
poor little diild ! I was glad to be rid of her. i had some sort a£ oonsewm^ 
left, and I could not bear to hear her voice even in the distance ; I soul» 
not bear to see her smile, for she seemed to haunt me and reproadi me 6^ 
the wrong I had donehur father. Ilet hergo with the Enghshmsn i an^ 
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IluiTe never seen her since. God knows, wherever she has heen, she has 
lieen better than she woold have been widi me. I have never seen her; 
bat on Christmas-^ve, at Notre-Dame, a young g^rl tendered me charity, 
sod I do not know, but«s I looked in her face something struck me as like 



Cdiild'a — ifl like what she would be now she is a woman. I do not 
f — ^it was very vague — but her smile made me think of you, and she 
gave me something of that sad, gentle, pitying look with which you had 
kft me twenty years before. I know not how it was — most likely it was 
att fanc^ — but it made me think of her and of you. If I had not sent 
her from me, I should not be alone in my misery, as I am now !** 

SiM oeaaed, and tears rolled slowly down her haggard cheeks. All her 
Mfe ibis woman had thrown away all the human love that had been 
offered her ; without it her death-bed was very cheeiiess, with but two 
■lemoiiee beade it — of the husband she had wrouged and the child she 
liddewrted. 

'* You never knew that English stranger, Vivian ?" she asked, wist- 
fnlly. 

** What waa his name?" asked Sabretasche, coldly. His own warmer 
and gentier nature revolted from this woman's cold, undying hatred of 
H i msel f , and remorseless abandonment of her child. 

« Tressillian — Tressillian. I remember it, because I found only the 
oAer day the slip of paper on which he wrote it for me." 

^ Tressillian !" repeated Sabretasche, with an involuntary start-^ 
^ Bonghtoa Tressillian ! And your daughter's name ?" 

**Alma." 

«^ Alma TraesiUian ! Good God T 

And aa things long forgotten recur to memory at a sudden touch 
akin to them, he remembered how the day the Molyneux footman had 
ovevtunied Alma's pictures in Pall- Mall, we had noticed her resemblance 
to lam mother's portrait banging in his drawing-room — how he himself, 
wh«n he saw her at St. Crucis, had observed the likeness, too, though, 
occupied with other thoughts, it had made no impression upon him— - 
Alma Tressillian his own daughter ! Little as he had noticed her at that 
time, absorbed in his love for Violet, now, swift as thought, there came 
to hie mind all he had ever seen or heard of her ; he remembered his two 
visits to St. Crucis ; he remembered her extraordinary talent for art-— 
the genius inherited from himself; her brilliant and facile conversation, 
which had drawn so many men round her at Lady Molyneux's ball ; 
Curly'a adoration of her, the sudden flush of passion which had passed 
over De Vigne's iw% when, lying on his sick-bed at Scutari, Granville 
limA aeked him to seek her out, and made him promise never to tell her 
of his nwrriage ; and — he remembered, too, what Carlton had told that 
ngkt in the Crimea, that she was the mistress of Vane Castleton. Was 
ft troe ? Despite her education, her frankness, and her apparent sweet* 
ness and delicacy, had she, indeed, hid unseen within her the leaven of 
hat mother's nature ? Had heartlessness and sensuality and treachery of 
diaracter been the sole inheritance his wife had bequeathed her child ? 
As all these memories and thoughts rushed rapidly and disconnectedly 
tfarengh his brain, sho watched the swiftt changes of expression which, 
£ke shadows across die earth, swept over his face. 

I%e graaped his arm eagedy : 
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^* You have seen her— you know her, Vivian p What if she fika now? 
la she a true, fond, pure-nearted woman, or is she like me ? Is she coned 
with any of my vile passioDS ? If she be, seek her out. For the love of 
Heaven, find her aud redeem her from her fate, if to do it you must tell 
her how low her mother has fallen ; her mother, who loved her less than 
the very beasts of the field can love their offspring." 

To have told this dying wretched woman of that baseless scandal with 
Vane Castleton, of which he knew nothing, and which all his knowledge 
of human character made him doubt, would have been brutality. He 
answered her gently and soothingly : 

'< I have seen her ; or, at least, 1 have seen an Alma Tressillian, whom 
I always heard was Mr. Tressillian's granddaughter ; not much of her, it 
if true, but sufficient to make me think her idl that you could wish her 
to be— a ' true, fond, pure-hearted woman' — all that a mother might 
most long for her daughter to be. Will you swear to me before God 
that she was my child ?" 

With something of her old national vehemence — ^that vehemence of 
expression which Alma had inherited horn her — the Tuscan kissed the 
little ebony crucifix that Madame Riolette had placed before her : 

'^ I swear it, Vivian, as I hope for pardon for my sins firom that God 
whom my whole life has outraged I" 

Sabretasche silently bowed his head. He knew that though she nugfat 
have lied to him the moment before, she would not have dared to swear 
a falsehood to him by that symbol, which her Church had taught her to 
hold so sacred ; and though at another hour he would have smiled at the 
superstition which made an oath sacred, where, what he held moet bind- 
ing, honour, would have been broken ruthlessly ; something, despite all 
his wrongs, touched him painfully in these hopeless last hours of the 
woman whom he once had loved, and who had been his bride in thai 
warm, glad, brilliant, poetic youth — that youth which she had quenched 
and ruined with the bitterness of betrayal and bound with the curse of 
iron chains. 

She asked one more question : 

" Where did you see her, Vivian?** 

'^ Twice at her own home, and once at a ball at the house of one of oar 
English nobles.** 

^' And was she happy?" 

*^ She seemed so." 

*' Thank God! You will never tell her about me— never mention me 
-to her — never let her know that the mother who neglected her fell so low 
and vile that she was a beggar in the streets — a thing whom she 
passed by with a dole of charity, with a pitying shudder p Never tell 
ner. Promise me you will not. Why should she hear of me, only to 
know that I first hated and then dbgraced her ? Promise me, Vivian!*' 

"I promise!'' 

Little as she could understand him, she knew him too well to exact an 
oath from him. 

She looked at him wistfully : 

<< Vivian, you are very noble. You shame me he more with your 
goodness than you could do with curses and reproaches." 

'* No," answered Sabretasche, genUy. *' Not so. I have no claim to 
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virtue. My life has been far too full of errors and self-indulgence for 
me to have title left to fi;ive roe right to condemn another. If you have 
sinned, so have I. No human beiogs are spotless enough to judge each 
other. As for curses, God forbid ! They vrould be rancorous, indeed, 
to follow you to the grave." 

She gave a weary sigh. What she said was true; his forgiveness 
humbled and shamed her more than any upbraid! ngs. Then her eyes 
dosed, and she lay quit^ still. All the extraneous strength and vigour 
given her by the cordial which the surgeon had administered in his last 
visit had died away. She lay quite still, her breathing short and weak, 
her brow* contracted, her limbs exhausted and powerless, the hand of 
death heavy upon her, her lips apart, her cheeks grey and hollow, her 
brain confused, and weighed down with the cloudy thoughts, and memo- 
ries, and fears, that haunted her last hours. 

She lay quite still, and Sabretasche stood beside her, thinking of that 
strange accident which had led him to the death-bed of the woman 
who had made all the misery of his life ; of that cruel and inexorable tie 
which had bound him for so long to one so utterly repugnant to every 
better taste and every nobler feeling; of the deep, unsolved problem of 
human nature ; that book written in such different language for every 
reader, that it is little marvel that every man thinks his own the universal 
tongue, and fails even to spell out his brother's translation of it This 
woman had hated him : he had loathed her ; they had been bound by a 
4ie the world chose to call indissoluble; they had been parted by a fierce 
and ineffaceable wrong; after twenty years' severance, what could this 
man and woman, once connected by the closest tie, once parted by the 
hottest passions, know of each other? what could they read of each 
other's heart P what could they tell or understand of each other's temp- 
tations, sufferings, and errors ? And yet Church and Law had bound 
them together, till Death, more powerful and more kindly than their 
fellow-men, should come to the rescue and release them ! 

That lifelong union of Marria^ ! Verily, to enter into it, it needs a 
great and an abiding love. With human nature, such as it now is on 
earth, the angel that man or woman clasps so tight, and hopes will bless 
them, is very like to curse them ere they can let go their hold ; and the 
▼ow they imagined they could take for all eternity, they soon tremble to 
think duuns them in the presence of a deadly Lamia whom they deemed 
an angelic Beatrice, even for so short a span as a frail mortal life. 

So he stood watching beside his dying wife. A future, fond and 
radiant, beckoned to him in the soft sweet haze of coming years ; yet, 
ere he turned to it, he paused a moment to look back to the past, to its 
sorrow, its sin, its trial, its conflict ; to her, the bride of his trusting and 
generous youth, the foe of his manhood, whose sting had festered in his 
Jieart for these long twenty years. And with a new-bom and unutterable 
kap{nness trembling in him, a gentle and saddened pity stole over him for 
the broken wreck of humanity that lay palpitating its last feeble life- throbs 
before his eyes; and every harsh thought, all hatred, resentment, and 
«com faded away, quenched in deep and unspeakable pity. If his cha- 
racter had been hers, his impulses, opportunities, education, temptation 
hers, how could he tell but what his sins had been like hers also ? They 
were snchy indeed, to himi whose natural bias was generosityi and dearest 
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idol honour, as sewned darkest and moat loathsome ; but in duit dying 
chamber Sabretasebe bowed bis head, and turned hk eyes horn them« 
Jost aod tolerant to the last, he held it not his office to condemii — nowr 
above all^ when Death came as his avenger. 

So he stood and watched beside his dying wife^ the woman who had 
wedded him only to emancipate hesself from an irksome village home^ who 
had hated, wionged, betrayed him, and who had been for twenty yean « 
ruthless barrior between himself and peace — stood wad watched bar, whila 
without the bright morning light dawned in the eastern skies, and the 
song of the hods SMide sweet music beneath tiie eaMS^ and the soft 
western winds swept in through the casement into the chamber of the 
dying ; — herald of the life bom for him and eome to him out af Detth 
Suddenly her eyes unclosed with a vague, lifeless stare, and she aiwoke t9 
semi-consciousness as the bells of Notre-I)ame dumed the hour a£ seren 
—-awoke startled, dreamy, delirious. 

'< Hark ! there is the vesper-belL What ie it — a sahitatioa ta the 
Virgin ? Ah ! I remember we used to gather the lilies and the oimng»> 
flowers to dress up the high altar y that was in Italy — poor Italy. I 
wbh I could go there once — just onoe before I die, to see the raeyaid% 
and the wheat-fields, and the olive-groves again. There are snah swes t 
warm winds, such bright glowing skies — ah! I was happy, I was inno- 
cent, I was sinless there ! Why are those bells ringing ? As» they for 
¥e^rs P No ; it is a salutation to the Virg^ — I forgot. Wa mmk 
take lilies, plenty of lilies for the altar ; but I must not toueh them, I* 
should soil them, the lilies are so pure, so spotless, and I am so amik, ia 
polluted; the lilies would wither if my hands touched them, and liha 
jffiests would thrust me from the altar, and the Virgin would ask mm for 
my child I used to pray ; I cannot now. Hark! wose bells are ringiig 
for the vespers, and I know the words but I cannot say them. ^ Pitar 
noster qui es in ceslis.' What are the words? I cannot say them. ELs^ 
me, help me. Why will you not say them? Pray, pray ; do yoo 
"-^pray !" 

With piteous agony the cry rang out on the still air of the 
day, as the dews gathered grey and thick upon htf brow, and the glaiiag 
mist came over her sight, and in the darkness of coming death, sha 
struggled for memory and peayer, as a child gropes in the gk)oau 

" Pray — ^pray ! What are the words ? Say them-^ia pityv ia merey ! 
Se has forgiven; — God will forgive I Pray — pray T* 

And the voioe of the man whom her lifo had wronged fell softly on her 
ear through the duU, diasy mists of death, as he bent over her and utteiad 
with soothing pity ^e words of her Church, the prayer of her ehildboodr 
that from his lips to her was the seal of an eternal and compassiOBata 
P^on: 

** Pater noster qui es in ooriis^ sanctificetur nomen tuumr adveaiat 
legnum tuum;. fiat voluntas tuanc&t in coslo et in terra; paaem 
miotidianum, da nobis hodie ; et dimttta nobis debita nostra, sietit et 
mmittimus debitoribas nostris ; et ne noa inducas in tentationem sed li 
nos it malo. Amen !" 

Standing beside hb dying wifo, SabretaadM spoke the prayer t» the Ona 
Creator — the prater that should have ne Cseeds \ and as the old fomiliae 
words winged their wi^ to her dying ear, bringing on their eokoas aoft 
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nUaneB of dtkjn long past, and innoceDce long lost, the wild ejes grew 
tamer, the hent brow relaxed, the hardened lines of age and vice grew 
soft ; and before the last Amen had left his lips, with one fiunt, broken, 
mcMimful sigh, she died, and he standing beside her, bowing his head io 
rmwereoob b^bfe the g^reat mystery of li& and death, thaulrad God thaft 
liui last words to her had been of mercy and of pardon ; that his lart- 
^vrordfl had been to her the words of Arthur unto GuineTtr 

All is passed ; the sin is sinned, and I, 

Lo ! I forgive thee, as Eternal God 

Forgives ; do thou for thine own soul the rest. 



IL 

IN THB FORBST OV FOIVTAINSBLBAU. 

Oh the meeting of those so long held apart by the laws of Man, 

I ncad not dwelL Nothing now stood between menu Words wer» 

too cold to paint their present — ^a happiness as full, and even deeper 

still than that of two years before, from the anguish passed, which in^- 

tsBsified their ioy as the golden and rose-hued beauty of the sunset looks 

even fiuxer and brighter still when behind it lies a dark storm-cloud, pass^ 

io^ fiat away, but riiowing what the tempest has been. Nothing now 

stood between them ; and within a few days of the night that Sabretasehe 

bed arrived in Paris, Violet Molyneux became his wife. 

Ko empty conventionalities kept them apart ; they cared nothing what 
die world wondered, nor how it talked 'y and they never thought of the 
sudicioiift on dits and versions of their story, which were the one theme 
in Pariaiaa salons. They went to the south of France for the whole of 
ibe coming year, to a chiteau of the Due de Viellecour, near Pau. Both 
longed to be away firom that gay effervescing world of which both were 
weary, and, under the purple skies, in the golden air, and amidst the 
Inaninous solitudes of the Midi, listening to the hushed and silvery murmur 
of the (larve, that chimed sweet cadence to their own joy — there, amidat 
Ae Yoluptuous dreamy beauty of one of the fairest spots of earth, shut out 
from that £EuAuonable world which had caressed, adored, and slandered 
him, £ur away from the fret and hum and buzz of outer life, Sabretasehe 
anerendered himself to that love whii^ gave him back his lost youth in 
all its elory and its poetry, and as night slinks away before the fiilness 

e£ the dawn, so the shadows of his past fell behind him for evermore. 

• • • • e * 

Safatetasche kept his promise. Alma never knew that it was to hes 
m, modier she had given the charity she b^^ged af)ter midnight mass at 
the doers of Notre-Dame that Christmas-eve. All that had passed sa 
that last interview with his dead wife, he told to Violet To find iia 
Alma Tiesnllian, her fiavourite, her friend — the daughter of her own 
lever — ^diat child whom, without knowing or hearing of, she had ior 
sfeowtiveiy hated for her mother's sake--hated with the fond, jealous 
'Vehemence with which a woman who loves hates all or anydiing that has 
say tie to^ or connexion with, her lover, or shows that saother has been 
ss nesr to him as she— that child of whom she could never bear to think^ 
and leadied with all the rest of that fotal Tuaosn breed,, who were his 
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curse and his fo6s; to find Alma, Sabretasche's daughter, was, at the 
first flush, intensely painful to her. 

'* That woman's child !** she repeated, turning her brilliant ejes, 
flashing and earnest, upon him. '^ I can never see her again ! Do not 
ask me, Vivian. I have been fond of her, but now I should never look 
upon her face without recalling her mother— the traitorous wife who 
could betray you /" 

That was her first impulse ; but her sense of justice conquered this. 
If she had never known her before, nothing on earth, I am sure, would 
have induced her to see the daughter of her lover and of his dead wife ; 
and Sabretasche noticed the involuntary shudder with which she first met 
Alma, after his relation of her connexion to himself ; but Violet was at 
heart both too generous and too just to allow the feeling influence ; and 
in truth, for I do not wish to claim for her any virtue she does not pos- 
sess, she was too full of her own perfect happiness — a joy so sudden, so 
vivid, that she trembled at touching the radiant wings of the angel lest 
it should flee away and leave her desolate again — to bear a harsh thought 
to any soul on earth, or, indeed, to think at all of them in that paradise 
in which his love had now lapped her. 

There was more than Alma knew in the kiss with which Violet's lips 
lingered on her brow when she bade her farewell on her marriag^e-day — 
there was love for him who was Alma's father-^there was gratitude for 
her own joy, too deep for hate or anger to mingle with it — and there was, 
for the first time, a relenting pity for the dead woman who had wronged 
and thrown away that heart on which her own now rested so eecurdy. 
Bound by his promise to his wife, Sabretasche had been undecided 
whether or not to tell Alma of the relation there was between them. It 
was almost impossible to tell her without letting her learn, at least in 
some degree, what her mother's character and life had been ; her first 
questions so naturally would be about her mother, her dead mother, of 
whom she would be so anxious to hear all. He had nothing to say but 
what would pain her; nothing but what would compel him to break his 
latest promise to his dead wife. The girl firmly believed herself Boughton 
Tressillian's grandchild, and she reverenced and idolised his memory; it 
seemed a useless cruelty to break the associations and the belief of twenty 
years to substitute in their stead a parentage that must give her pain. 

To Jockey Jack, Sabretasche, when he told him of his wife's deaths 
told him also of the tie that existed between himself and Alma. He felt 
no rapture at the discovery, nor any sudden and wonderful affection for 
her sprung up in the night like a mushroom, afber the custom of men 
who find unknown daughters in romances, and are prepared to be devoted 
to them, good or bad, interesting or uninteresting, for the simple fact of 
their being their children. On the contrary, to know that there was one 
living who bore in her the blood of the wife who had been his curse was 
keenly painful to him; and though in herself Alma pleased him, he shrank 
firom any remembrance or acknowledgment of her tie to himself. But, 
for De Vigne's sake, he had been interested in her before ; and for thi% 
and for her affection for Violet, he strove to conquer the repugnance that 
he felt to her from her mother ; and he wished to place her above the ne- 
cessity of relying upon her talents, and to give her that position in the 
world to which hst adoption by Boughton Tressillian, as well as her rela* 
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^onship to himselfy entitled her. To do this was difficnlt, without telling 
Aer what he wished to avoid ; but, at Violet's suggestion, he placed in 
Xord Molyneux's hands a sum which, relying on her ignorance of busi* 
xiess and of law, could be given her as a remnant of the property of her 
soi-disant grandfather, suddenly repaid by those who had swindled him of 
It. This, Jockey Jack, who would have done far greater services for the 
O>lone1, whom he cried up in exact proportion as his Viscountess cried 
lum down, willingly did. Alma, a few days after Violet's marriage, 
-which took place at the British Embassy, heard the Viscount's relation 
of her sudden inheritance— -heard it, unsuspicious that any other story 
-was concealed behind it; she was too ignorant of all legal matters to 
detect any flaw there might be in Molyneux's version of the tale ; she 
Icnew her grandfather had lost an immense fortune in the British Beggar's 
Bank, and in other speculations ; she was not surprised a small portion 
should be recovered unexpectedly ; and, indeed, beyond thanking Lord 
Molyneux for having so kindly interested himself in her concerns, the 
subject occupied but few of her thoughts. As Lord Molyneux had pre- 
dicted, when the Viscountess heard that Violet's prot^g6e was really of 
good birth (she of course was left to believe her a veritable Tressillian)» 
and entirely independent of her, she began to be exceedingly amiable to 
her, and offered her to stay with her if she liked. 

** I shall have no expense for her dress," reasoned my lady. '^ Men like 
her almost as much as Violet, even though she was only a companion ; if 
I introduce her as my prot6g^, with a good name and some money, she 
will draw. She is wonderfully fascinating if she likes, for such a little 
thing, and I like plenty of men about my house. That detestable St. 
Jen d'Esprit hinted the other night that I was jealous of Violet — to keep 
another attractive g^rl with me will silence all that ridiculous scandal. 
Bendes an orphan — an artiste with that lovely chevelure dor6e, and that 
dead grandfatner — one can make quite a roman about her. She is very 
generous, too ; she will pay me well for living where she will have such 
social advantages, and really, with one's expenses, money gprows quite 
serioos. Yes, I will certainly keep her with me, and marry her well ; it 
is so amusing to have something of that to do, and, when one can get 
her to g^ve her opinion about dress, her taste is really exquisite, really 
wonderful, considering the seclusion she has lived in, where it must have 
been impossible to study it as it ought to be studied !" With which con- 
cluding reflection on that grand object of her life, and of many other 
women's lives too, the Toilette, Lady Molyneux rose from the depths of 
her fauteuil to g^ to confession. She had lately been received, with much 
solemnity in the Catholics, and much bewailing of the Protestants, into ' 
the bosom of the Roman Church ; but whether she would remain there 
was a query, as twelve months before she had been as low as she could 
possibly eo, and had gone to Exeter Hall, and, indeed, over the water to 
Surrey Chapel, with as much perseverance as she now drove to her be- 
loved r^v^rend pore's very elegant little chapel of Ste. Marie E^paratrioe^ 
who was certainly a cultivated and well-bred gentleman — more than can 
be said of all his heretical brethren across the Channel. 

That eloquent and handsome young orator, after the fatigues of the 
winter season, where the odour of his sanctity and the beauty of his long 
Uack eyes had procured him more worshippers, penitents, and devotees 
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ihan he knew yoj w^ what to do with, espeeklly as tbej were, one and 
jil, fiercely jealous of each other, and quarrelled for Ilim desperately (er 
iKtfier, of eourse, not for Aim, but for the aid of suGh a saint towards 
heaven), was g^ing to stay at Fontainebleau with Madame de YieUeeovr. 
The Duchess had taken refuge, too, in religious excitements, and olaefly 
ID that particular and most amusing one, changing her oonfosson ; Cupit 
larks BO conveniently behind the grille of a confessional, where tlie little 
m^hant can be shnved as soon as his mischief is done. He was goiag 
to stay at Madame de Viellecour^s eharming yiUa, and, aflsoogat asasiy 
ethers, the Dnehesse IhmI invited I^y Molynens thither for a fow 4ayf 
beforo that lady's departase for London ; and the Viaeovateas, leUmg Mr 
« long and very pretty romaa about her prot^g^e— iidBch it was (jwla a 
pity for Alma's fame as a heroine of romance diould not he true- 
permission to brmg her also to that bijou among villas, poeticailly 
the Diaman dn For^ 

Alma went, leaving word wi^ the porter at the honae in the 
Elys^es to tell any gentleman that inquired for her lAiat she was goae to 
stay with Lady Mohmeuz at Madame de Yielleconr^s, at her vUk^ tfas 
IKaman du For^ fontainebleau. Little hA she knew of Sahntaaflhs;, 
the moment that she saw him in the salons of the MJolynenz^a hotel, 
and that he had recognised her kindly and courteously, mw had asksi 
him, with that forvent warmth which blended so otrang^y in her with 
her proud and refined delicacy, for De Vigne— ^r Sb Folko. Safaretasehe 
aaw by the flush upon her cheeks the emotions which flitted, as all her 
thoughts and feehngs did, across her expressive features, that that 
dangerous Menddup had ^leepened, as he had predioled, into somethsag 
fiur warmer and more tender on both sides, and spoke folly and earnestly 
in De Vigne's praise, and told her of his gallantry. Ins daring, aoid the 
safety with which, despite his brilliant and reckless courage, he had ^ a ms 
through it all ; but he did not tell her of De Vigne's ilhieas, oofy mam.* 
tioBing that he had been detained in Scutari, and would soon oonwhamfl^ 
dttou^ Paris. 

^ Is the curse of the marriage-tie to foil there, too?" thought fiahia- 
tasche. « How will it end for them both ?" 

Alma went to Fontainebleau, and while in the brilliant saloni of ths 
Diaman du For^ among some of the greatest belles and the aaost 
mrkling wits of Paris, La Petite Tressillian was admired and aongfat for 
that unconscious and nameless fascination which her talents and her ways 
gave her over men; all she thought of was to escape byhersdf amidst tas 
heauty of the forest, tand under the shadow of its stately oaks, its asa* 
' pines, and the beautiful silver larches that fill the valleys of the Bacher 
d'Avon, give herself to that deep and rapturous happiness whidi awoke 
for her at the BMre thou^t-of De Vigne's return, as we sun bnzata out ia 
all its glory afitor a long and dark tempestuous night. In pFoportson ts 
her susoeptibility and rafiering in sorrow, was her sanguine isA ebstie 
foiA in any gleam of happiness. 

It was eady momsng wben De Vigne arrived in Paris. 

Alma's letter had sent new life and strength into his veins; foom that 
hoar he recovered, only retarded by that impatient and fiery nature winch, 
•■accustomed to opposition or delay, chafed at the bodily weakness*-4hat 
weakness at any time so great a trial to the strong man— which for ths 
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me controlled his will and kept him fettered and powerleei. But 
ope came fresh health and firesh Tigoiir ; he recovered auffieiently to 
red on hoard the yacht of a »aii ipe knew, who, having^ come 
g^about the Botphoras, ofieied to give us m ran to Ifsneilles. The 
completed the recovery her letter had heeun; he lay on the dedc 
^ and fareathiog in with die fireeh lleomemnean wind his old 
mod itrengthy and by the time the S&a^omm van into the Mar- 
barbour he was himself again, and would have been a dangerous 
Yane Castieton to meet At first he had meant to go at onoe to 
aekf for where Alma was, or what bad beeome of Mr, he wM 
li, since that letter was written on her sick-bed at Montressor^s 
B Windsor. Then suddenly he remembered that Ae second letter, 
he had sent back to her in soeh mad haste oo sedng the addfess^ 
oonfirmed Carlton's story, had been dated from the Champs 
s^and thither he resolved to go^ on die ohanee of finding her thm 
be went on to England. 

■0 early morning when we reached Paris— a bright, dear, sweet 

■soming in May. After the disoomfbrt, the dot, the myriad dis- 

bles of Constantinople; after the mnd and rain and snow and 

Moess of the Crimea; how gay and pleasant lookad those livdy, 

bastHng streets of Paris, where everybodj seemed de bonne 

r, where primxeees and violets, eassi and lemonade, were being cried ; 

Polichio^le was p er f or m ing, and ebar-^banos starting with light- 

i students for a day in tne Bois du Boulogne ; and efer yw f heg e 

ns were heard chattering, laughing, Tohdue and musical, that 

sflvery, pleasant hinguage, as fiuniliar to us as our own ! What % 

t st was — a contrast very agreeable, let a man be ever so vmi^ an 

Mf after nearly two years Back campaigning as we had tasted in the 

i! 

Bfn at once to the E^nglidk staticm. De Vigne wanted me no more, 
my at home at Longholme were very impatient for my arrival; 
Bens, triumphal arches, October brewed at my birl^ wmuty oon- 
Ktions,and eveir posnble fatted eaSi, awaiting me under the fnendly 
r of my dear okL Buddnghamshire beeehwoods. As I shook his 
a we parted, I saw he was impatient to be rid of me, and I saw on 
I that eager, restless, pasnonate gknr whiidi told me hemmld never 
itii he had found Alnm Tressillian. How wonld it «nd, I wondend, 
Hed along in the diemin de ftr to Calais? Did he ask lumself so 
qnestion ? I fancy not. Never all his fife long had he error asked 
ly step in his career would end. If he had ever done so, that eoarse 
]g«r beauty, with her roi^, and her tinting, and her eadbonpoint, 
r cruel glittering eyes, now drinking her ooffse^ wiA that dash of 
in it she had c(^ied firom old Fantyre, reading the dirtiest of Le 
stories, in her scarlet pdgnoir, bmre tbe atSred herself regally, 
driven by little Anatole de Beanvoisier to a fdte at FentaineUeav, 
not have been called by Choroh and Law his Wife. 
It ce que Mademoisette IVessillian dteuro id P* he asked at the 
90 of the hotel whidi Lady MdyneuK had just vacated. ^ 
m, monsieur. Elle est partit if y a hnit jouia, et l^adi ansri poor 
nfll>lea«. Biles sont aKUes visiter chea Madame b Dnchease de 
onr, k sa maison de plaisanee.'' 
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<< Quelle Miladi?" 

" Miladi Molyneux, Madame le 'Vlcomtesse.'* 

'< Ou est la muson de plaisance?'* 

*' A FontMDebleau ; le Diaman du For^t, monueur. Tout le monde le 
siut." 

With which assurance the porter awaited his departure, to return to 
his plate of onion soup inside his den ; and De Vigne, signing a fiacre, 
bade them drive him to the Gare for Fontainebleau. 

Minutes seemed to him hours; the train appeared to creep along its weaiy 
-ironway ; everything was dark and strange to him. How Alma could pos- 
sibly have become acquainted with the Molyneux, still more reside with 
them, and go with the Viscountess to stay with Madame de la Vielleoour, 
appeared inexplicable. The devil of doubt again possessed him. The 
letter that vowed her love to him had been written nearly two years 
before. Since then she might have changed; she might have loved some 
other; she might even have pledged herself to another man ? He tor- 
tured himself vrith every form of dread and doubt, as the train dragged 
on through the campagne printaniere, till it stopped at FontainebTean, 
the sun shining on the quiet French town, on the stately historic castle, 
on the deep majestic woods that hid in their bosom alike the loves of Henri 
Quatre, the beauty of Gabrielle d'Estr^es, the death of the grand Cond^ 
and the despair of the man who, abandoned alike by his courtiers whom 
he had ennobled, his marshals whom he had created, and his people whom 
he had rescued from the bloody fangs of The Terror, signed the act of lus 
abdication in the magnificent halls of his favourite palace ; where that child 
was baptised who has lived to restore his name and ascend his throne. 

The train stopped at Fontainebleau. De Vigne knew it well enough. 
He had often been there for gay summer fi^tes, where the time had passed 
with sparkling wine and evanescent wit and light laughter and ephemeral 
love, before his marriage had darkened his life. The train stopped, and 
he went at once to the Hdtel de la Ville de Lyon, where, m^n or 
sixteen years before, he remembered giving a brilliant dinner to Rose 
Luillhier, the then premiere danseuse of the Op^ra, a eay, flippant 
little blonde, whom he had driven round in a four-in-hand by the Car- 
refous des fioux and Franchard to see the Boche qui Pleure, and had 
drunk champagne and sung Stranger songs, and enjoyed his Bacchanalia 
with all the joyous careless revelry of spirits undamped and unwearied. 

Now, Rose Luillhier was a &ded, ugly, broken-down woman, who, fall- 
ing through a trap-door, and ruining her beauty for ever, had been glad 
to keep a mont de pi^t^ in a small way in a dingy, dark, loathsome hole 
in the Faubourg d'Enfer ; and he — he dared not trust his present ; be 
dared not look at his future I 

He went to the Ville de Lyon, and inquired the way to Madame de la 
Viellecour's maison de plaisance. It lay on the other side of the forest, 
to the south-west, they told him, and they had not a carriage left in the 
coach-house, nor a horse in the stable, there were so many pleasure 
parties to the forest or the palace in this month. He went to the Londres, 
to the Nord, to the Aigle Noir, to the Lion d'Or ; all their conveyances 
were hired. It was a saint's day and a holiday in Paris, and numerous 
parties of every grade had come to spend the sweet spring-hours ia 
the leafy shades and majestic futailles of Fontaineblean. He weat: 
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^Tiargein's and to Bernard's, in the Rue de France ; but he could find 
xio conveyance there. Impatient of delay, he asked how far it was 
4o walk. 

*' Mais d. peu pres sept kilometres, monsieur," said the man of whom 
lie inquired. '* Voyez done, monsieur ! Vous parterez par la Barri^re 
Ae Paris, tous suiverez le chemin de chasse jusqu' k la Batte des Aires, 
et alors vous prendrez le sentier jusqu' au forSt du Gros Fouteau. Eh 
bien ! apres cela vous prendrez le sentier de TAmiti^ et dans un quart 

dlieure vous serez aux Gorges de la Solle apres, monsieur '' 

I>e Vigne heard no more of the Frenchman's voluble and bewildering 

directions ; a fierce oath broke from him under his breath as three car- 

xia^^s swept past him. In the first sat a young Parisian /ton, and the 

woman who called herself his wife. From under her parasol of pink silk and 

\ace, as she leaned forward, full-blown, high-coloured, coarse, with a smile 

ou her lips, and that vindictive triumph in her cruel eyes which he knew 

so well, be saw her face — that face unseen for eleven long years, since 

the day he had thrown her from him in the church at Yigne. He knew 

her in an instant, despite every alteration^and they were not few that 

time had made — and faint and sick he reeled against the wall of Nargein's 

dwelling. 

Thinking of Alma, to see the Trefusis, the woman he so unutterably 
loathed, so fiercely hated I Was it prophetic that that she-devil should 
for ever stand between him and the better angel of his life ? She knew 
him, too, for she started visibly ; then she leant forward and bowed to him, 
with a cruel, mocking, fiendish smile. 

** Qui le diable est cet bel homme, Constance ?" asked Anatole de 
Beauvoisier. 

^' Men man," answered the Trefusis, with her coarse, harsh laugh. 
Anatole had a great admiration for this handsome Englishwoman, yet 
he estimated her rightly enough to murmur to himself, *^ Pauvre diable ! 
je le plains !" 

A deadly sickness came over De Vigne, and a fierce ungovernable 
thirst for vengeance on her entered into him. He hated her so un- 
speakably. Great Heaven! how could it be otherwise? that woman 
who stood an eternal bar between him and love, and peace and honour ! 

He broke from Nargein's foreman with a hasty douceur of a gold five- 
franc, which took the stead of the thanks he could not utter for his be- 
wildering direction, and took the route by the Barriere de Paris, trusting 
to his memory to lead him right across the forest, for he had recollected 
the situation of the Diaman du Foret as soon as they had told him at 
the Yille de Lyon that a few years ago it had belonged to the Comte 
de Torallhier-Moreau, a man whom De Vigne had known, and with 
whom he had had more than one night of lansquenet and merry Fi*ench 
wit at that same Diaman du Fordt, then called the Bosquet de Diane. 
He followed the hunting-path that leads to the magnificent forest of 
the Grand Fouteau. It was now after noon, and the soft golden sun- 
light turned to bronze the giant bolls of tlie old oaks and elms, and 
slept quietly on the soft green moss that carpeted the woodland. All 
around him was hushed in the heart of the great royal forest, the 
waters of the lakes were silent, the fountains fell with only a dreamy 
Feb, — VOL. cxxvii. no. dvl p 
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and silvery murmur, the suDshine trembled on the graoeful silver boug^ 
of the '^ Dames du Foret/' and the birds were singing with soft sub* 
dued joy in the dense foliage of those shadowy avenues and futailles, thai 
had used to echo with the bay of hounds, the ring of horses^ hoofty the 
mellow notes of hunting calls, when through their sunny glades the gaj 
courtiers of FraD9ois de Valois, Henri de Navarre, and Lome de Bosrboo 
had ridden for the pleasure of the Chasse and the Cur^ All was 
silent round him, save for the sweet musical murmur, nameless yet distin* 
guishable, as of the coming summer breathing its life and spirit into tfaa 
tender leaves, the waving grasses, and the waters of lake and fountain, 
long chilled and silenced by the iron touch of the past winter. At 9mr 
other time the glory and b^Mity round him,-*— from the giant grandeur of 
the oaks and beeches that had flung their shadows on the brilliant beauty 
c£ the mother of the Venddme, and the fair sad brow of the Mistrsss 
of Bourbon and of Bragelonne, to the merry hum of the joyous gnats 
born yesterday to die to-morrow, dancing and whiriing in the sunshine 
Uke the gay Human life that &om Philippe le Bel to Louis Napoleen 
have held their rendeavous, their fStes, their love-trysts, and their huut- 
ing-pardes in the royal forest, group after group supplanting those that 
pass away — would have awakened and aroused him. But now the very 
calm and loveliness about him irritated and chafed him, for his soul was 
dark with fiery passions and fierce thoughts, vain regrets and vehement 
desires, and lus love for Alma Tressillian, his hate for the woman whs 
bore his name, and who had so foully dieated him, rioted within Um 
like boiling oil and seething flame minted together. He strode aloag 
through the hunting-path, edged on one side with brushwood and on the 
other with the great forest trees, only thinking sufficiently of the vray hs 
went to take the paths that bore to the north-west, where he knew, on 
leaving the fbirest^ he should find the maison de plaisanoe somewhere 
between Fontainebleau and Chailly. He struck into the Fulaci da Graf 
Fonteau, knowing that, by keeping to his left, he should come upon the 
road to Chailly, brushing his way through Uie tangled fbrest-bcanshef 
that had stood the sunshine and the storm of lengthened centuries. Ai 
he swung along, his eyes upon the ground, blind to all the beauty o£ 
the woodlands, he glanced upwards to put aside the boughs ; 
an inarticulate cry, he sprang forward. 

Half sitting, half lying on the fallen trunk of a beech that had 
struck by lightning a £bw days before, her hat on the grass beside ksi^ 
the sunshine falling down through the thick branches on to her brilliant 
golden hair, and her delicate, intelligent, expressive features, expressive 
even in complete repose, and while her eves, fixed on the turf at her feet, 
were veiled beneath her silky curling lashes, he saw once more the fass 
liiat he had last seen lifted to his in the summer moonlight at St. Cnidf 
nearly two years passed and gone I 

At the sound of the voice which, in the hum and murmur of socie^ 
and the solitude of the long night-watches, she had thirsted, yearned, 
prayed to hear again. Alma looked up — in another moment she was is 
his arms, clinging to him as if no earthly power should ever part thea; 
weeping passionate tears of joy, then laughing in her agony of gladnesi; 
her soft warm lips pressed to his, her hands clasped round his neck if 
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if she would never let him go from her again, while she had strength, or 
Kfe, or power to keep him, while dizzy with the deliriom of passion and 
of imptare that surged up in tenfold strength after those weary years of 
ihtence and of torture, he lifted her from the ground and held her in 
bis passionate embrace, crushing her against his heart, their long and 
BMite caresses more eloquent than words. Then Alma raised her face to 
Ins, flushing with a bright crimson glow, and fading to a marble white- 
ness^ her eyes almost black with that dager joy which shone in them 
through their tears, her arms clinging closer and closer round him, her 
▼oiee trembling with the love which her vehement Southern nature had 
poured out upon De Yigne. 

** You do not doubt me now ? You know how I love you— only you P 
You will never leave me again ?" 

^ Never, my God! — never!" And as he poured out upon her in his 
breathless caresses the passion which words were too cold and tame to 
■Iter, he forgot — for the time, utterly, entirely forgot — that cold, cruel, 
jeering, coarse, vindictive face that had passed him but an hour before, 
and — -forgot, also, the tie that bound him. 

It was long ere they could summon calmness enough to talk of all 
that both had suffered in those long and weary months. Their joy was 
too deep for any effort at tranquillity ; all she eared for was to look up 
into his eyes, to murmur his name every now and then as if to assure 
Ymk of his presence, to lavish upon him with tears of joy that caressing 
and vehement fondness natural to her in all the abandon and fervour of 
ker Italian blood ; all he cared for was to have such love poured out on 
him ; to drink, after lengthened and unbearable drought, of the fresh 
tweet waters of human affection; to lavish on the only thing that he 
loved, and that loved him, all the pent-up well-springs of his heart ; to 
hold her there close— close, so that none could come to rob him of her a 
aecond time — ^the one lost to him for so long ! 

Do you wonder at him ? Go and travel in Sahara, across that great, 
dreary, blinding, shadowless, hopeless plain of glaring yellow sand, where 
you see no living thing save the vulture whirling aloft awaiting some dead 
eansel ere it can make its loathsome feast ; trav^ with the thirst of the 
desert upon you, your throat pardiing, your eyes starting, your whole frame 
quivering with longing for the simple drop of water which your fellowi 
fling away unvalued. When you came to the clear cool springs flowing 
with musieal ripple under the friendly shadows of the banyans and the 
pahns, would you have the courage to turn away and leave the draug^ 
UDtasted, and go back alone into the desert to die ? 

It was long before they could speak of what they had both suffered, 
and when she told him all, more fully than she could in writing, of Yane 
Caatleton's treachery and brutality, the dark fierce blood surged over 
his brow, and a gloom came upon his face which boded her foe no good* 

^^ By Heaven 1 if a man's hand can revenge such things, he shall pay 
Utterly for his coward plot," he muttered to himself. 

" "What are you saying ?" asked Alma. 

He kissed the lips which he would not answer : 

'^ Do not ask, my darling. To think that dastard villain dared to lay 
hit band upon you wakes a devil in me. My God ! to hear of such a 

p2 
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brutal plot against what he loves best and holds most tenderly, would 
wake a milder man than I to fury. My darling, my precious one! to 
think that brute should have veutured to lure you in his hateful toils, 
should have polluted your ears with his loathsome vows, should haye 
dared to touch your little hand with his " 

He stopped; his fierce anger overmastered him. To think Vane 
Castleton had dared to insult her ; to think his dastard love, which was 
poison to any woman, should have been breathed on her, on whom he 
would have had the summer wind never play too rudely ; to think that 
his hated kiss should have ventured to touch those soft warm lips, pure 
as ungathered rose-leaves, that were consecrated wholly to himself! De 
Yigne vowed bitterly to himself to revenge it as none of Vane Castleton's 
deeds had been revenged before. 

** Never mind it," whispered Alma, caressingly. She had no fear of 
De Vig^e*s darkest passions — indeed, they endeared him to her. " Do 
not think of it. He is a bad man ; but, since he could not part us, we 
may surely forgive him, or, at least, forget him ? Now I have you back, 
I could pardon anything. When life is so beautiful and God's mercy so 
great, one can rarely harbour hard thoughts of any one It is when we 
suffer that we could revenge." 

He pressed her closer to his heart : 

'* You are better than I, my little one !" 

^' No !" said Alma, passionately, *' I am better than none ; still less am 
I better than you, noble, generous, knightly as you are in thought and io 
deed, in heart and in soul. I loved and reverenced you before more than 
any woman ever did man, but since your courage, your suffering, yoor 
daring, your heroism, I love you more dearly, I reverence you more 
highly, if indeed it be possible, my love, my lord, my husband I** 

As the last word fell on his ear, De Yigne started as at a mortal woond 
from the steel ! That title from her lips struck him keenly, bitterly as 
any sword-thrust ! — to have to tell her he had deceived her, to have to give 
a death-blow to that unsuspicious confidence, that deep, true love, that 
radiant, shadowless happiness with which she clung to him, as if, now 
they were together, life had brought her a heaven upon earth, which no 
shadow would have power to cloud ; to have to quench the light io her 
sunny eyes, and tell her that another called him by that name ! 

The hand that held both hers trembled ; the warm, passionate glo^ 
faded off his face; his heart turned sick ; how could he tell her that for 
three long years the secret of his life had been withheld from her— that, 
married, he had gone to her as a free man — that, bound himself, he had 
won her love in all its depth and fervency — that, trusted implicitly, vo^ 
shipped entirely, he had gone on from day to day, from week to wedc, 
with that fatal tie unacknowledged, that dark and cruel secret uncoil' 
fessed? And she looked up in his face, too, as she clung to him, with 
such a world of love and worship, such a glory of passionate and eag^' 
joy in her brilliant, loving eyes, that seemed never to weary of gasi^S 
into his ! And he had to say to her : " Your trust is unmerited. I h*^^ 
deceived you I" 

Never until that hour had De Vigne realised the whole horror, weigfa*» 
and burden of the fetters the Church had lent its hand to forge eleven lo^j 
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8 before. Unconsciously and innocently the woman, who would have 
led her life to save him a single pang, struck a yet sharper blow to 
just-opened wound ! Noticing the gloom that gathered in his eyes, 
a, to dispel, laughed, with |her old g^y and childlike insouciance, 
th she had never felt before since the evening they had parted in the 

> studio at St. Crucis. 

Yes, Sir Folko, in one thing I am better than you. I have more 
i! You could doubt and disbelieve your own Alma; you could 
k that, after loving you, she could desert, and forget, and betray you ; 
could credit cruel reports that made her the most false, contemp- 
, loathsome of her sex — but I never dreamt of doubting you, though 
ght have done so. Sir Folko, I had stronger evidence still ! But I 
:ed you, my lord, my love ! I would have disbelieved angels had they 
B to witness against you ; in your absence none should dare to slander 
to me; and if they had brought proofs of every force under the sun, 
uld have thrown them in their teeth as falsehoods and forgeries, if 
had stained your honour !'* 

he spoke now with that vehement eloquence which always came to 
when roused to any deep emotion or warm excitement; her eyes flashed, 
her face glowed with love, and pride, and faith. Yet-— every one of 
e noble and tender words quivered like a knife in his heart I He 

> his head till his brow rested on her hair; and the man, whose iron 
^es had not quailed, nor pulse beat one shade quicker, before the deadly 
e blazing from the thirty guns at Balaklava, shuddered as he though^ 
ow can I tell her I have deceived her 1" Unconscious of the effect 
words had on him, or the sting which lay for him in her noble and 
cent trust, Alma went on — a jplow of scorn, contempt, and haughty 
itience at the memory pas8ijidu>ver her face, with one of those rapid 
ations of expression which .|^Kve her face one of its greatest charms : 
Oh, Granville, how I hated that woman that Lord Vane sent to 
end to be your wife. He was very unwise not to choose some one a 
» more refined, and like what your wife might have been! She was 
i a bold, coarse, cruel-eyed woman, with not the trace of a lady in 

for ail her showy, gorgeous dress. Who do you think she could 
I been p Some actress, I should fancy- — should not you?-— whom he 
[ to take the role, but she did it very badly." And Alma laughed 
low, glad, silvery laugh — at the recollection ! " She was not much 
a woman who had loved and lost you ; there was not a shadow of 
et, or tenderness, or softness in her when she spoke of you, and to 
k she should dare to take your name — should dare to presume to 
n you ! And she actually had the audacity to show me your name on 
; piece of paper that she called a marriage-certificate. I don't know 
ther it was like one, for I never saw one ; but they had written your 
le. Oh ! Granville, how I hated her — the coarse, audacious, insulting 
um, who dared to assume your name. I could have struck her — I could 
» done anything to her. She roused my * devil,' as you call it. If she 
stayed another moment I should have rung for nurse to turn her out of 
room. It sounds absurd to say so, for she was such a tall, dashing. 
Id-be grandiose woman ; but I do think she was afraid of me— -she did 
like me to look straight at her and detect her falsehoods. But I never 
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believed her, my own dearest — never for s moment. Thank God, my 
trust in you never wavered for an instant, and she never tempted me even 
in one passing thought to disgrace you with the doubt that that coarse, 
bad woman had ever been your wife. Thank God, I was too worthy of 
your love to insult you, even with a diought of credence in her ill-laid 
plot !" 

'' Stop, stop — for the love of Heaven— or you will kill me!" bnrst in- 
Toluntarily from De Vigne. He felt as if his heart would break, his brain 
give way, if she said another word to add to the coals of fire she was 
heaping so innocently upon his head ! Every word she uttered ia her un- 
conscious gladness, in her noble faith, seemed to brand his soul with shame 
and suffering, which years would never have power to efface ; — to have to 
tell her her trust had been misplaced — to have to confess to her that the 
woman whom she truly thought would disgrace him was his wife— to have 
to listen to those fond, proud, trusting words, and answer them with what 
would quench and darken all her glad and generous faith, and, for aught 
he knew, turn from him for ever that love to which he clung with all die 
strength and passion of his nature ! Proud, candid, worshipping tnith as 
she did, would she love him still when she knew that for three long years 
ihat dark secret had been kept unspoken and unconfessed between theoi ? 
Idolising and reverencing him as she did, thinking him matchlesa for 
honour, nobility, and stainless aristocracy of blood, and name, and cha- 
racter, could he hope to keep that idolatry, which was so dear to him, 
when she heard that he had allied himself to one whom even her slight 
knowledge of her had seen to be utterly unworthy and beneath him — 
when she heard that he, whose idol, like her own, had been honour, had 
kept hidden and shrouded from her the dark, inexorable bonds with whidi 
the marriage- tie had chained and weighed him down ? 

Startled and terrified, she tried to look into his face ; but his head 
bent, so that she could see nothing save the blue veins swelUng on his 
forehead. 

'^ Granville, dearest, what have I said — what have I done? Speak 
me, answer me, for Heaven's sake 1" 

He did not answer her. What could he say ? The v^s on his 
temples grew like cords, and all the glow of eagerness and passion, so 
bright on his face a few moments ago, faded away into that dead, grey 
pallor which had overspread his face upon his marriage-day. A Tague 
and horrible terror came over the woman who loved him. She threw her 
arms round his neck ; she pressed her warm lips to his forehead, pale and 
lined with the hitter thoughts in his brain ; she only thought of him 
then, never of hersel£ 

** Granville, tell me, what have I said — I, who would give my life to 
spare you the slightest pain p" 

He seized her in his arms ; he pressed her against his heart, throbbing 
to suffocation : 

'* My worshipped darling ! do not speak gently to me ! That woman if 
my wife!" 

It was told at last — the stain on his name, the curse on his life, the 
secret kept so long! Her face was raised to his ; its fair, girlish bloom 
changed to his own bloodless and lifeless pallor, her eyes wide open, with 
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B ▼ague, amaied horror in them. She scarcely understood what he had 
laid ; she could not realise it in the least degree. 

** Year wife I" she repeated, mechanical! j, after him. ^ Your wife ! 
SnmWlle, dariing, you are jesting, you are trying me ; it is not true I" 

He held her closer to him, and rested his lips on her golden hair; he 
sould not bear to see those fond, frank eyes garo into his with that pitiful 
terror, that haunting, pleading earnestness which would not believe even 
lis own words against him ! 

•* Grod forgive me, it it true !** 

With a cry that rang through the old beech woods and oak coppices 
if ^e forest, Alma bowed down before the blow dealt to her by the hand 
ftat loved her best. She did not weep, like most women, but her heart 

Kosed almost long enough for life to cease. She gasped for breath ; the 
Mxi rushed to her brain, crimsoning all her face, then left it white and 
Bolourless as death. She pressed her hand upon her heart, struggling 
Tor breath, looking up in his face all the while, as a spaniel that its 
naster had slain would look up in his, the love outliving and pardoning 
die death-blow. 

For the moment he thought he had killed her. Like a madman, he 
called upon^her name; he covered her blanched lips with caresses pas- 
Bonate enough to call back all their life and warmth ; he vowed to 
Heaven that he loyed her dearer than any husband ever loved his wife; 
Aat he hated the woman who bore his name, wretch, fiend, she-devil that 
ahe was ! He called her his own, his love, his darling ; he swore never 
to leave her while his life lasted ; he besought her, if ever she had oared 
fcr hkn, to look at him, and tell him she forgave him ! 

She did not shrink from him a moment, but clung the closer to him, 
Inesthless, trembling, quivering with pain, like a delicate animal af^r a 
cruel blow, her heart throbbing wildly against his. She looked up in his 
face with that passionate love which would never change to him nor 
desert him: 

" Forgive you ! Yes, what would J not forgive you ! But—" 

Her voice broke down in convulsive sobs, and she lay in his arms 
weeping unrestrainedly, with all the force and vehemence of her nature; 
while he bowed his head over her, and his own bitter, scorching tears fell 
on her bright golden hair. He let her weep on and on, her strongest and 
deepest feelings pouring themselves out in that resistless tide of emotion 
which with her never relieved, but rather increased, her suffering. He 
eould not speak to her ; he could only clasp her tighter and tighter to 
him, murmuring broken, earnest words of his agonised remorse. 

Once she looked up at him with those radiant eyes, from which he 
had quenched the light and glory : 

" You do not love her, Granville ? You cannot !" 

There was her old passionate vehemence in the question — as pas- 
sionately he answered her : 

" Love her ! Great Heaven ! no word could tell you how I hate her ; 
how I have hated her ever since that cursed day when she first took my 
name, to stain it and dishonour it. My precious one ! my hate for her is 

g^at as my love for you; greater it cannot be!" 

*' And yet — she is your wife! Oh God have pity on us !" 
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Her lips turned white, as if in bodily pain, her ejes closed, and she 
shivered as with great cold. 

He pressed her against his heart; great drops of suffering stood upon 
his brow. It was an agony greater than death to him to see the misery 
on her young, radiant race, and to know that he had brought it Uiere — 
he who would have sheltered her from every chill breath, guarded her 
from every touch of the sorrow common to all human kind. 

'^ Would to Heaven I had died before my selfish passions brought the 
shadow of my curse on your young head," he muttered, as he bent over 
her. " Alma, you forgive me — but you cannot love me after I have 
deceived you. You cannot love me, false as I have been to my own idol 
of truth and honour. God knows I meant no deliberate wrong. I went 
on and on from day to day, till what had been at first merely distasteful to 
tell, became at last impossible ! Answer me ; can your affection survive 
the bitter wrong I have done it P Can you love me though I fall from 
your ideal, though I have sunk so low ?" 

Breathless he waited for her answer — breathless and trembling, his 
face white as hers, his firm and haughty lips quivering with suspense, 
his head bent and humbled, as he made one of the hardest, yet one of 
the noblest confessions a proud man can ever make — *^ I wcu wrong /" 

She lifted her face to his, so true to the generous and faithful and un- 
swerving love that, two years before, she had promised him, that even in 
the first bitterness of her grief her thought was of him and not of her- 
self. 

*' Love you ? I must love you while my life lasts. Nothing could 
change me to you ; if you were to err, to alter, to fall as low as man can 
fall, you would but be the dearer to me ; and if all the world stoned and 
hooted you, I would cling the closer to you, and we would defy it, or 
endure it — together!" 

She spoke agun, with her old vehemence, her arms twining close about 
his neck, her lips soft and warm against his cheek, her eyes gazing up 
into his, dark and brilliant with the impassioned love that was the lite of 
her life; then — the passion faded from her eyes, the glow from her hce; 
with a convulsive sob her head drooped upon her breast,' and she fell 
forward on his arm, weeping hopelessly, wearily, agonisedly, as I saw 
a woman in the Crimea weep over her husband's grave. 

"God help me ! I do not know what I say. If I am wrong, tell me^ 
if I sin, slay me — ^but cease to love you I cannot!** 
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Among the most recent of the French Anglophobists who devote their 
[Kties to collecting the worst features of the worst prejudices which 
re for so many ages tended to separate — far more effectually than fifty 
lannels — the two most civilised nations of the (world, is M. Hector 
iLoty the author of *' La Vie Modeme en Angleterre,** as good a hater 
any of his predecessors, and a still more amusingly ferocious denouncer 
English institutions, manners, and habits. 

** To criticise the English," says this modem Hector, " is no difficult 
ik, for with them strength and weakness, reason and insignificance, 
ftndeur and ridicule, keep so closely pace with one another, as to be 
istantly stumbling. And in a country in which royalty has the honours 
fc not the power ; in which the greatest amount of liberty in political, 
anited to the most narrow intolerance in private life ; in which a pro- 
md interest in religious speculations is allied to the pitiless pursuit of 
iterial gratifications ; in which right belongs to every one, but its abuse 
a few privileged persons ; in a society in which respectability is synony- 
ms with fortune, and misery with infamy; in which falsehood is a 
*taey and candour disgraceful ; where egotism constitutes the social, 
d hypocrisy the moral law ; in a city where the hearth is a school of 
nour, and the street a school of prostitution ; contrasts force themselves 
on the eyes of the stranger, even when he does not profess to be 
observer, and they are naturally rendered by mild or cruel critics, 
accordance with his disposition, or by bitter or pleasant ridicule, in 
oordance with his temper." 

Arrived in England, our hero threw down his gauntlet in Leicester* 
aare. It was '* de rigueur" that it should be so. The habitues of his 
f(^, he says, had a withered, faded appearance ; their clothes were dirty 
ragged, and their linen told plainly that they had not spent the night 
bed. Seated at empty tables, they talked politics, for they wished to 
t considered as political victims. These gentlemen played at dominoes 
r breakfast, for the master had that day positively re^ed accepting any 
ore bad half-crowns. It was therefore banyan-day in Leicester-square. 
Our traveller was, however, relieved from the fraternity of Leicester- 
^oare nationalities by discovering that the English have not the jealous 
we for the interior which the French possess, and hence they let apart- 
ents and bedrooms — an act that appeared to our visitor as utterly in- 
»mpatible with *' the religion of the hearth." The *^ comfortable" of 
hich the English boast so much of is, he also declares, unknown in these 
dgings. The carpet is the only furniture. 

A carpeted home obtained, then, with, we will suppose, a bed, although 
»clared to be non-existent, as well as chair and table, the next thing is to 
•it London. But here a new difficulty confronts the stranger. London 
'* immensity in uniformity" (a Frenchman will sacrifice meaning, common 

* La Vie Moderne en Angleterre. Hector Malot 
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seDse, anything, for the sake of what he deems to be an epigram) ; to ex- 
plore it, one must walk for ever, and there are no resting-places — no cafi6s 
or Boulevard chairs. True, there are public-houses and gin-palaces — the 
latter admirable places for studying the " characteristic types of London*' 
—but they have no seat ; people stand up at a bar, and the monotony of 
the place is only relieved by ''scenes de boxe.'' Some taverns have, 
however, parlours and boxes, and if the stranger '' has a good pronood*- 
tion, and does not displease the publican, he may sometimes succeed in 
getting himself served." The proof of this is endorsed by the history of 
some Frenchmen who were maltreated at a public-house by a brute of 
» Francophobist, more practical and little less hostile than some of the 
most inveterate of Anglophobists. There are cigar^livans where a man 
can sit and read a paper, but they are few in number, and difficult to 
find. 

To a Frenchman accustomed '' to the luxuries and liberties of restau- 
rants," the greatest of all annoyances are the English eating-houses. 
Little is to be obtained save roast beef and mutton, and it is boiled after 
it is roasted, as is the case also with the fish. Eve^ one seasons for 
himself ; salad, or rather certain herbs that are qualified as such, is de- 
voured with a sauce that bums like vitriol, and is kept in a serpent-like- 
flask. Oil is not used ; it is not adapted to English ^' throats ' (not top 
English palates) ; and this said herbage is eaten with the fingers, fork^ 
being reserved for cheese and oranges! There is also rhubarb pastry^, 
the crust of which is " as heavy as lead and as sticky as a bit of soap.'^ 
Then these insulars have no confidence ; they require the money for 
before they will procure it for their customers. There are dining-room^ 
where tablecloths and napkins are provided, but they are rare. At nighfe 
the oyster-rooms light up, and pleasure and debauchery that have been. 
seeking for one another all day long at leng^ meet, and the liveliest? 
hours of the saddest of cities are inaugurated. 

The stranger's difficulties in exploring London are increased by the 
great length of the streets, which are only named at the extremities, even 
when a mile or two in length, and by the frequent repetition of the same 
name. The cab-horses are admittedly superior to those of Paris, but the 
cabmen are more extortionate, and the distances more puzsling. The 
omnibus-conductors hail strangers by calling out *' Hop ! hop T and if 
they are not so insolent as their brethren of Paris, it is not from eon^ 
siderateness, but simply from competition. They also seldom give 
strangers their proper change. The only way is *' to be stem with dM 
conductors, and even a little insolent It is quite the thing to be inaokal 
in London ; to be so, indeed, is to be thoroughly English." 

The steam-boats are the cheapest and most pleasant conveyaaoesy and 
their penny £&res soothed even Hector s irritation. 

*'*' Only embark at London-bridge upon a penny steam-boat, ascend the 
river to Chelsea, passing beneadi those bridges, marvellous in their 
strength and boldness, which unite the two cities, in the midst of shipSy 
ihat cross one another [dbove bridges!] between banks with lofty cransf 
and forests of smoking chimneys; or embark at London-bridge and 
descend the arm of the sea, in the midst of ships arriving from all the 
countries in the world, pass the docks, enlivened by the flags of all 
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nations, go as £ftr as Gravesend — pretty town embosomed in meadows — 
and he who has a grudge against the English, or feels himself unjust 
Bgainst England, will come back in a different disposition, and he will 
nnderstand a part of the strength and gprandeur of the country. The 
rhames will hare accomplished that miracle." 

The daily papers come next under reriew. The superiority of the 
French daily papers over the English, we are told, consists in the former 
being literary, and in the circumstance that '* moral and artistic interests" 
ire represented in them by the side of political and material interests* 
The only superiority that the English papers can lay claim to is that they 
bare no romances. Magnitude, foreign and home correspondence, free 
iiscusston, the telegraphic wire, the most varied and extensive organisa- 
tion in the world, are passed over for the sake of a misrepresentation, for 
it 18 perfectly needless to dwell upon the fact that the moral and artistic 
interests of the public are most carefully watched over by the English 
press. Without saying a word in disparagement of the ability shown by 
the French press, we may be permitted to assert that the particuUur 
daim to superiority here laid down has no foundation whatever. In fact, 
there is not a daily paper issued in Great Britain that has any claims as 
Mich, that does not contain discussions relative to moral and educational, 
and artistic and industrial interests, or reports of discussions relating to 
■oeh. 

There is a better foundation for the assertion that England has no 
modem dramatic literature, and that it is the French theatre that has 
killed the English. But this is only true to a certain extent; and M. 
Hector Malot himself admits that French manners sincerely expressed 
are not English manners. We are, besides, emancipating ourselves from 
Ihe French theatre to a great extent. '' The Colleen Bawn," " The Octo- 
foon," ** Our American Cousin," "Peep o' Day," "Black Sheep,'* and 
other recent productions, have, we hope, inaugurated a new order of 
lUngs. 

The En^ish, according to die same authority, never amuse themselves, 
never relax their marble faces or thaw their icy hearts save at a hanging 
match, and even then, according to Ingoldsby, they go to sleep. But 
there is an exception, and that is the Derby-day — " the true national feast 
and the carnival of England." The English are for once enthusiastic; 
hot the spectacle is not a 6ne one, " for all these men, who have for object 
the amelioration of the chevaline race, think little of ameliorating 
themselves, and most assuredly are they much less handsome, and 
eapecially much less ' distinguds,' than the animals they busy themselves 
about !" 

Hector is mounted. Not on one of those animals so much superior 
to the specimens of English humanity seen at TattersalPs — he mighty 
perchance, have been a little disconcerted — ^but on the box of a chariot. 
At the Elephant and Castle a hole was opened into the back panels. It 
was but a small hole, but somebody in the rear betted that, small as it 
was, he could touch it. He did so, and succeeded at the same time in 
enlarging it By the time the carriage ardved at Epsom it had no longer 
any body — nothing but the box remained. " The vehicle had become a 
target, and the target was soon carried away." The playful charioteers 
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on the high road must surely have known whom the chariot was con- 
veying to the Downs. Witn all these drawbacks, the road, we are told, 
is preferable to the rail, and if handfuls of flour are thrown in your ha^ 
the young ladies cast flowers at you from the wayside gardens, wishing 
you a pleasant journey. Sentimental and Arcadian young ladies ! had we 
been a romancer, we might, perchance, have seen you too. At last comes 
the race itself. *' The soil, dry and hard, resounds beneath the hoofs. 
Marquis is ahead. No, it is Buckstone. No, it is * Caractatus !' Then t 
real frenzy bursts forth, the joy of savages 1 These faces are no longer of 
marble, these hearts are no longer of ice. Madness reigns supreme. 
They dance, they stamp. The mingled gladness and cupidity are ho^ 
rible. The stranger stands ashamed, terrified !*' The race over, and " the 
women, their hair dishevelled, drink toasts to their friends in the dis- 
tance," wooden dolls are thrown at one another's heads, and the return, 
more savage and bacchanalian than even the journey thither, commences. 
The race-course is left to the night tramps, who pick up the crusts of 
pastry, empty bottles, and ends of cigars. '' It is the festival of 
misery." 

The impressions produced by most things depend mainly upon the 
mental condition of the individual. The most beautiful scenery would 
have no charms to a seared heart ; the most noble work of art would be 
lost upon a clodhopper. So the enthusiasm of a vast English multitude 
would touch no chord in the heart of an uncompromising Anglophobist. 
He would see nothing in it but cupidity, folly, and savagery, and he 
would stand ashamed and terrified at feeling that he was in the world and 
not of it — a thing wrapped up in venom, where all around was genial 
warmth and expansive gaiety. 

After the passion for horses comes, we are told, that for cricket and for 
pedestrianism. '' As soon as the British flag floats in a country, cricket 
b introduced there." The game had its origin, we are also informed, ia 
the *'jeu de paume," as played in France two hundred years ago. 
Pugilism, we snould no doubt likewise be assured, was introduced five 
hundred years ago with French pug-dogs. Pedestrianism has, we are 
also told, its '' glory and its fanatics.'* But racing '' is a mere pretext for 
speculation ;*' cricket is " an exercise which consists in fatiguing oneself) 
and obtaining so much the more pleasure as perspiration is most 
abundant." " Regattas are a carnival, at which the object sought for is 
the most outrageous costume" (true, at all events, at Asuieres) ; and 
'' the boxe" is *' the ignoble massacre of those who are frightened al 
swords and pistols." There is, however, one little recommendation to all 
these national imbecilities. They are admitted to develop physical force, 
to stay off illness, and to combat idleness. " To a people who have come 
to neglect all corporeal exercises to only over-excite the brain, these 
results," says the Hector of the Intellect, *' deserve, it appears to me, the 
troable of being signalised. To do is not the perfection of success, there 
is also to resist and to endure. Physical force is of use for this, and we 
should do well to give it some consideration in France." 

The scene presented from the windows of a railway carriage on the 
arches of the Blackwall Railway, or even on tliat portion of the Eastern 
Counties Railway which passes through the old homes of the expatriated 
French Protestant silk-weavers, is not one in which an Englishman can 
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take a pride. To any one anxious to detect our weak points and strike 
Borne, there at least he cannot fail. And our Gaulbh Hector has fully 
availed himself of the advantage ground. 

** What one sees, when the train does not go too quick, is horrible. 
The yards, which are rather wells between four walls, green with humidity, 
are encumbered with nameless filth ; children, fowls, and pigs grope about 
an vile cloaca. Bags without form or colour hang over the streets, upon 
poles and ropes, waylaying the sun and dropping foetid drops. Beds are 
put out at the windows to dry. An abortive population, only half clothed 
in rags, pale with hunger, with all kinds of privations and vices, rove in 
the streets.'* The picture is overcharged, but even if not so, it would 
still be painful to think of; and what is more outrageous to our sense of 
justice is that, owing to the want of a better equalisation of poor-rates, 
these very parishes, without means, are paying four or five shillings in the 
pound, while the residents in St. George's, Hanover-square, are only 
paying sixpence. 

Curiously enough, the outward aspect of the South Kensington Museum 
was for a long time that of a stable or barn, and M. Hector Malot has 
not neglected to signalise the fact — *^une remise, un hangar si I'on 
veiit ;" but he can afford to describe, on the other hand, the reading- 
room of the British Museum as an improvement upon those of Paris. 
Hector, intrepid as he is in international assaults, appears, like his 
brother-warrior, Achilles, to have his weak point. He has been mani- 
festly most sensitive upon the fact that at Paris he had to traverse a long 
gallery, in the presence of one hundred and fifty to two hundred readers, 
who examined him with looks of very little benevolence, up to the 
librarians, '* who are always so busy that it requires a vast amount of 
€i>urage to disturb them, and when you venture to do so, they look 
thunderbolts at the interrupter." Only imagine Hector humbled by a 
little Jack in office, with his hair on end and a pen behind his ear ! Why, 
he should learn '* the boxe," and he would then understand that it is 
possible to chastise impertinence without becoming a man-slayer. *' The 
English," he admits, " have borrowed many of their ameliorations from 
strangers, but they have impressed them with a seal of perfection that is 
now worthy of study." So it is with " the boxe :" the art was intro- 
duced into this country from the practice of French goats (boucs and 
bouques) butting at one another ; but it has been brought to so great a 
perfection as to be now fully worthy of study, and we should be much 
pleased at seeing the Gaulish Hector enjoying an introductory round or 
two with a professor of the noble art of self-defence. He would then 
smile at the contemptuous looks of the one hundred and fifty readers, and 
retort, with a haughty air of defiance, the thunder of the miniature Jupiter 
of the library. 

England is, we are informed, suffering from a strange malady — one 
which, without being actually dangerous, still tends to impoverish it at 
every access. This malady is **a panic," and, if at all justifiable, it 
ought to be so, not from the bounce of a few French colonels, but from 
the fact that the sight of the Foot Guards and of the Horse Guards pro- 
voked impressions on our Gaulish Hector which '' were anything but 
martial." When a very little boy, we saw the English Foot Guards march- 
ing through a French fortified town. The crowd rushed to the door- 
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ways, and the general observation we heard was, '^ What! are those the 
men who beat our Imperial Guard?'* The impression we receired, 
although, as before said, a little boy, wa% that it is not alwayi the 
attenuated form, the wasp-like waist, the furrowed face, the padded 
breast, the jaunty, bellicose air, the ferocious expression, and the ex- 
trsTagance of hirsute accompaniments of the model " Grenadier de bi 
Garden" that constitutes the strongest or the brarest man ; bat all nations 
hare a certain type of military perfection, and they never can associate 
the idea of military prowess with any other. We will concede to Hector, 
then, his smile at the British Grenadier ; and he is perfectly right in 
Mying that the English mind is not bellicose. " The Engliahman 
ealin, cold, considerate; although brave, he never fights but at the l 
estiemity, when he cannot do otherwise ; but then he fights bravely 
The Englishman neither loves the clinking, nor the noise, nor the 
nor the feathers, nor the warlike scenic getting-up, so much in favour wi 
us." Quite true. Dr. Knox, the eminent ethnologist, has also said 
'^ The Saxon despises soldiering ; the proper field for action of the Saxo 
is the ocean." But we are not pure Saxon, and there are many belfii 
men even with Quaker hats amongst us. The real reason why sol 
ing is despised is because the soldier's pay is inadequate, and his status i 
society is not raised. It is probable that something will yet be done \ 
the introduction of soldiers' homes, institutes, and other movemen 
calculated to improve the moral of the men, to better the condition 
the English soldier. M. Hector Malot, who vilifies everything tha^K"^ 
is English simply because it is so, actually expresses his prefereoee foi^^B=r 
the system of conscription over that of voluntary enlistment. He fel^^'-^ 
nothing but pity, he says, for the poor devils whom he saw enlisting i 
the taverns in the purlieus of Westminster. '^ I prefer," he adds, 
resignation of our conscripts putting their hand in the urn to these volnn* 
tary recruits, with their factitious joy, made up of ale, gin, and money.' 
As to the volunteers, the organisation of this body, which mifl;'ht ha' 
been ^^ so fine and so grand," *^ was vitiated in its very principle by i 
spirit of pride and caste." It is, however, admitted to be an efiici< 
force ; it is remembered that France repelled the invader firom the 
tiers in '92, and conquered in Italy, with volunteers. Hopes are e. 
expressed that the system will so nu* supersede the regular army as 
reduce the budget, when it will have the same effect in France. We 
it were so; but did Imperial France reduce the budget by diminiaiii! 
the regular army before the volunteers were called into existenee? 
not, what reason has Hector to believe that it would do so if our r^nlaf 
army was suppressed ? 

<^ The Terrible Sunday" is the heading of a seventh chapter, and th9 
puritanical fanaticism of some Sabbatarians would almost justify the 
epithet. A Frenchman, however, cannot understand that it is a posi- 
tive pleasure and relief with most people in this country to enjoy a qniet^ 
meditative Lord's Day. The sense of devotion is wanting in ms natarsb 
M. Hector Malot cannot even associate the idea with that of the prae- 
tical enjoyment of liberty. The system, he says, casts a stranger, who 
has no home or relations, into an amount of ennui which rises to exaspe- 
ration. He avers, under the infliction of this exasperation, that it is aH 
hypocrisy: people, he says, have a romance mider theur BiUe. Oas 
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Minday he UAd his landlady he was going to the country. He left her 
lemsing her Bible. Returning', howerer, accidentally, a short time 
fterwardsy she was busy nailing down his carpet! The English, we are 
ftld, not only take a pleasure in knocking in nails on a Sunday, but 
bey also find an especial recreation in burying their relatiyes and nriends 
pon that particular day. It saves having two gloomy days in one wedr, 
od they keep the bodies any length of time to secure so desirable a 
■wdt. A burial also affords an excuse for a pleasant (!) excursion in 
be country, instead of going to churdk The street-preachers, it appears, 
ooatitute a kind of Sunday spectacle and entertainment. Ail who hare 
a easy tongue and '' an abundant saliva " — ^lords, shoemakers, and 
lilorB — e^iecially tailors — take a part in these performances, which, 
' more than any others, make England known to us with all its gran- 
enr and all its pettiness." These street-preachers preach anything — 
lormonism, socialism, the religions of old or modem times — anything 
bat ever emanated from the brains of people mad with '^ religionty.'' 
lometimes they are bonneted, at others they have slops thrown upon 
hem. This adds to the fun of the thing. M. Hector Malot says he 
ovld write a volume of stories in reference to the curious preaching 
oanes that he has witnessed. Whilst he denounces these open-air pre- 
ioations as *^ grotesque and revolting," M. Hector Malot admits that, while 
digious liberty is inscribed on the French constitution, it is only prac- 
iaeid in England. 

French romances, Hector tells us, being founded on love and adultery, 
t IS supposed that these two ingredients enter largely into the construc- 
ioo of French society, whereas English romances, always representing 
rirtue triumphant in marriage, the contrary is supposed to be the case 
n England. Yet it is in reality the opposite that is the case — the Eng- 
bh, as proved beyond controversy by the revelations of the Divorce 
uourts, are the flagrant criminals, the French the really virtuous. Only 
French romances are candid and sincere ; the English romances are 
lypooritical. English girls, we are further informed, have no other idea 
wt that of marriage. " In France every woman is made by her mo- 
her and her husband ; in England she is made by the husband she has 
nissed — that is to say, by experience." " Marriage, which gives inde- 
lendence to our young girls, takes it away from the English woman." 
Ne do not precisely fathom what is implied here by the idea of a wife's 
ndependence. Surely not that which would be superficially deduced 
xom it? Hector, however, admits that although he should prefer love to 
iiat sense of duty which he says regulates all things in England, that mo- 
icsty is a genuine characteristic of the English female, that both coun- 
lies err in their manner of comprehending the nuptial tie ; and that ^' if 
Jie Englbh would only ally themselves to French women, and the 
French to English women, a race would spring from such unions that 
rould astonish the world that it would dominate !" 

The omnipotence of British society, its nature, its pretensions, and its 
SMd, are, according to the same authority, best manifested in its litera- 
iire. Thackeray, &r example, he describes as a satirist, a caricaturist, 
ind a moralist; but he is obliged to model his attacks upon a corrupt 
odety by the exigencies of ^at very society itself. To please the 
Niritan% he becomes a puritan, and his characters are all either vicious 
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or virtuous — not as in nature, with vice and virtue commingled. He lays 
all the vice at the doorways of the aristocracy, and he brings types of 
goodness and tenderness from out of the middle classes to contrast with 
those specimens of a profligate humanity ; but, unendowed with passion, 
and untouched by any artistic inspiration, his works are hence mono- 
tonous as so many sermons, his scenes are so many demonstrations, an' 
his actors so many puppets, whose duty it is to exhibit such and such 
moral truth. It is thus that a romancer, who has painted with a remaik 
able vigour the sins of the aristocracy, the isolation of classes, £Bimil 
divisions, the humiliations of hypocrisy, and the triumphs of materii 
interests over those of the mind, has all his works vitiated by the dea 
potism of society. The criticism is not perfectly clear, but we give i 
as it is. 





It is the same thing with Dickens. The French critic avers, that whe- 
ther he really partook of the moral ideas which rule all things in Englan d — , 
or that he wished to conquer his public, he adopted them at once, 
was prodigal of concessions and flattery to everything that is English- 
religion, morals, and manners. But when he had gained his footing 
began to enlarge the domain of art. He flagellated hypocrisy in th 
person of Pecksniff, and ridiculed pride in Dombey ; and, gaining inde 






pendence with strength, he has subjected [whole classes, and especially thi 
manufacturing classes, the aristocracy, and even the Church, to whole- 
sale chastisement. Uninfluenced by the national hypocrisy, Dickeni 
we are told, would have been one of the greatest romancers ; and evei 
now, while his qualities are his own, his defects are those of the couni 
he lives in, and that tyrannises over him. What is wanted, as in Tha< 
keray, is described as "passion." Our writers, we are told, "dare n< af>t 
remove the vine-leaf which English prudery has chastely placed upO'^^Msn 
the human figure." And perhaps it is better it is so. 

We will spare our readers the infliction of details, which can be onl^^Hj 
painful to them, of pictures of London by gas-light, as viewed by s 

stranger in the Haymarket and the purlieus of Leicester-square. Such s 
stranger ought not to forget that male and female foreigners play d^b- o 
small part in the orgies nightly enacted in those neighbourhoods. 

To turn from these painful themes, M. Hector Malot passed, he say^^^ 
through three changes of disposition during his brief sojourn in tlm^ 
British metropolis ; first, he was all astonishment at the crowd, noise, an^ 
bustle, from which he sought refuge upon the Thames. This was suc- 
ceeded by a state of ennui, induced by thinking that this crowd imS 
always doing the same thing, and that he could get nothing but spongy 
bread and fat meat. (The meat of the English races of cattle and sheep 
he declares to be much inferior to that of the French races.) And thtf 
state of mind gave way, with a further initiation, to curiosity. London, 
he found, upon the whole, to be no city at all, but an agglomeration of 
suburbs and villages. It had one or two works of architecture, and no 
end of rubbish ; the new Houses of Parliament are only good for a cork 
model ; Trafalgar-square is as despicable as it is pretentious ; the Duke 
of Wellington is pointing at the White Horse Cellar (this solves a pro- 
blem often proposed — what is he pointing at ?) ; and Nelson has a rolled 
•able behind him, which looks like anythmg else but a cable 1 Whatefer 
we have is, further, buried in soot and damp. The houses, in oonsequenoe 
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diese sad results of coal comhustioo and a moist climate^ are always 
ukg whitewashed, painted, or stuccoed, as are also the trees, and, with 
ae^ it b expected that the same attention will he paid to flowers and 
tit- This is not impossible at the Horticultural Ghmlens at Reusing- 
I. Nothing, however, was more annoying than to cross the Parks with 
I idea of getting into the country ana to find that the town still lay 
jirond them. London was then discovered to have no suburbs. Thia 
ly appear paradoxical, but it is not so in a Frenchman's sense of the 
qnd. To him suburbs are the abode of misery. There being no octroi 
London, the poor dwell in the heart or on the flanks of the metropolis 
ftlf ; and there are, therefore, no suburbs to London in a French point 

view. There are, however, different *' quarters," and each has its 
aracteristics. The people of Chelsea and Brompton, we are told, ape 
» aristocracy. This is also the case with Bayswater and Paddington. 
lose who prefer comfort to appearances dwell in St. John's- wood, 
[sliogton is religious ; Camden-town calm." With this last familiar 
nark we shake hands with our amusing photographer of London. 
^fore starting, he went up '* Primrose-hill" to see the metropolis, and 

obdurate fog naturally objected to the proceeding ; but, as he came 
WD, he said to himself, that ** a people who had power and perseverance, 
though not endowed with ideas to the same extent, was still a great 
ople ; and that the qualities which give force and success are, it is to 

1 regretted, most exclusive." 



THE EMIGRANT GIRL. 

BY MRS. ALFRED MUN8TER. 

To each welUrcmeinbered comer she bade a last farewell, 
As she left the quiet cottage where she never more should dwell ; 
She wept beside the smoke-stained hearth, now desolate and cold, 
Where the dead and distant gathered in the happy days of old ; 
But she wept and lingered longer than in all the rest beside 
Li the still, deserted chaaJ)er where her gentle mother died. 

She went forth in the sunshine that was streaming over all. 

And she plucked a spray of ivy from the grey and mossv wall ; 

The robin poured his liquid song from where, beneath the eaves. 

His tiny nest was hidden in the shining ivy leaves. 

And she said, " Ah thou wilt still be here, for years and years to come, 

But I must go for ever from my childhood's happy home." 

She looked up to the monntains, the " everlasting hills," 

She heard the sighing of their heath, the rushing of their rills, 

She saw the rowan berries bend their coral clusters down, 

And the wild and lonely moorland stretch onward bare and brown, 

And tears rushed to her aching eyes, tears from the heart's deep springs. 

For the hills, and moor, and rowans were to her familiar things. 

JVft. — TOL. CXXVn. NO. DVI. Q 
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She had grown up in their shadows, many a loDg bright summer day 
Had she rambled with her brothers through the glens that 'mid them It] 
Well she knew the rocky hollows where the purple foxglove bloomed, 
And the scented tufts of the wild thyme the brooding air perfumed ; 
Well she knew the grassy dingles where the fairy-flax crew best. 
And the plume-like ferns beneath the thorns that hid the linnet's nest. 

She gazed upon the river that rolled gleaming in the sun, 

And too faitnfully her heart recalled the false and faithless one 

Who had told his love beside it, where the dark green alders grow. 

In the stillness of an autumn eve, now long and lon^ ago. 

For his faith was hers no longer, and by that very tide 

Where his troth to her was pughted, dwelt he with another bride. 

She turned from the bright waters, for her sore heart could not brook. 
Upon one low roof peepmg through the clustered trees to look, 
Tor his words were unforgotten, still she seemed their tones to hear, 
And in the dreams of night and dav he breathed them in her ear. 
Yet she knew he was another's, and that she to him was nought, 
And her bitter parting sorrow was more bitter for the thought. 

She sought the quiet churchyard where her mother's ashes slept, 

And on the low and daisied mound in agony she wept : 

'* Mother ! mother ! 'tis the last time that I shall kneel to pray 

Beside your grave, your darling is going far away. 

And my dust shall never mingle with hers who gave me birth — 

I must perish among strangers, and be laid in aDen earth." 

She culled the honeysuckles that put their red lips forth, 
And gathered from the little mound a sod of grassy earth : 
" 'Twill be with me in the storm upon the wild Atlantic wave, 
'Twill be with me in the coffin when they lay me in the grave." 
She pressed her lips upon the grave where all that loved her lay. 
And then to face a strange new world the orphan turned away. 

She shall dwell among strange people, she shall see the mighty woods, 
And the grand majestic rivers, witn their broad and foaming floods, 
But the valley, and the rowans» and the fields of yellow com. 
And the mountain shadows resting on the cot where she was bom. 
Shall be with her in her musings, at mom, and noon, and eve. 
And she ne'er can love her distant home like that she now milst leave. 

By the golden liffht of memorv, the dreams of the old time 

Siiall dim the real things of life in that far distant clime ; 

Old friends, old haunts, and, more than all, the first love dead and gone, 

Whate'er may be her future fate, shall stand apart alone, — 

The maple groves shall echo to the old immortal songs. 

That music which to Ireland's soil and Irish hearts ^longs. 

Those strains we hear at even, when the sun is sinking low. 

And homeward from the meadows bands of weary mowers go. 

With the yearning of home-sickness she shall weep and sing them yet, 

And her own dear land and youthful days she never can forget. 
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LIFE AND TIMES OF CALVIN ♦ 

Ialvin was born at Noyou, in Picardy, on July 10, 1509. His 
er, Gerard Chauviu, was notary apostolic and secretary to the bishop^ 
was well respected by the clei^y. His son was educated for the 
ireh, and from an early date displayed a serious character, and his 
er secured him a better education than was usual at that period 
•n^ the citizen class, by placing him in the family of a Seigneur de 
nmor, and as the expense was heayy, he obtained for his son, then 
ire years of age, a chaplaincy called La Q-^sine. A few days after the 
veoeiyed the tonsure, and devoted himself with his whole soul to his 
Tocation. Two years later, young CaWin proceeded to Paris to con- 
e his studies, and gained the friendship of the regent of La Marche 
lege, Mathurin Cordier. It is possible that the cruelties practised at 
period on the Lutherans proauced a marked effect on the young 
leot's mind, and it was by the gleam of the pyres that he resolutely 
Mred cm the path where he might meet at each step one destined for 
self. After distinguishing himself greatly by his Latin studies, young 
irio was appointed by the chapter of Noyou to the curacy of Pont 
r^ue, or, as Desmay says, *' The sheep were handed over to the wolf 
protection." By his father's advice he next turned his attention to 
law, and for that purpose proceeded to New Orleans to study. After 
hile he went to Bourges, to attend the lectures of Alciati, and it was 
9 that Calvin's future Hfe was indicated to him. Melchior Wolmar, the 
iek professor, secretly taught his scholars from a far more important 
k than even Sophocles and Homer — a book which he had seen in Ger- 
ij change the faith of a country when in the hands of Luther. With 
study of the Bible the scales fell from off Calvin's eyes, and so soon 
le felt inwardly convinced of the truth, the young student earnestly 
fooL making proselytes. On returning to Paris, Calvin lodged with 
enne de la Forge, a merchant, '^ whose memory," he tells us, '* ought 
le blessed among the faithful as that of a martyr in Christ." At this 
me Calrin began to hoki assemblies : at first secret, afterwards almost 
ilicy and people of all conditions swelled his small congregation. At this 
iod he resolved to resign the small chaplaincy and core, which were 
8ole means of livelihood, for he had a reluctance to be any longer 
ported by a Church which he refused to serve. Nor must he be 
med for not baring taken this step sooner ; the men of the movement 
not dream of quitting the Church, but of transforming it. In the 
an while Cidrin sold the small property which he inherited on his 
aer's death, so that he might have available funds when the impending 
rm burst over his head. 

The first public danger to Calvin was of rather curious origin. 
sholas Cop, rector of the University, had an oration to deliver at the 
taye of St. Martin, and requested Calvin to write it for him. He did 
and threw a bombshell into the enemy's camp by openly avowing 
tification by faith. There was a tremendous uproar. Parliament in- 

* Calvin, sa Vie et ser ]£k»its. Par EeHx BongoDer. Pads : Checbuliez. 
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Still, in less than three months from his arrival, he achieved a brillianl 
triumph by carrying through his " Confession of Faith," by which he 
hoped to establish an intimate relation between the faith and morality. 
By this arrangement the pastors acquired the authority to check di 
orders, and refer them to the syndics for punishment. It was a dangerp 
power in so young a Church, and speedily led to disturbances. Anaa 
opposition party was formed under the title of the Libertines, who openl^^ 
expressed their intention of getting rid of the Reformers and their laws. ... 
Ere long the Libertines broke out in open violence, for Farel and Calvin^ 
were obstinate, and refused to make the slightest concession which mights 
be attributed to weakness. There were riots in the churches, and th^s 
result was that the council-general expelled the two ministers. 

The exiles retired to Basle, and ere long Calvin received letters fi«>"i r 
Bucer, urging him to return to Strasbourg. He went there, and wa^B 
heartily welcomed : a church was given him in which to preach, bnt 
some neglect no salary was granted him, and hence he was compelled 
sell the books which he had left at Geneva. But his position speedil 
improved, when refugees flocked in from all sides to hear him ; ne w; 
granted the right of citizenship and a considerable salary, and a 
to be comfortably settled for life. Still, he ever regretted the hard li^. 
which he had led at Geneva, and he eagerly watched the reaction whicil} 
was taking place in that city. A magniflcent reply which Calvin wrotse 
to Sadolet, who as papal envoy was trying to bring back the G^neveae 
to their allegiance to Rome, created an astounding sensation throughout 
Europe. Luther enjoyed it greatly, for he understood the importance of 
a controversy waged with such power and freshness. ''^ Here is a writiog,*^ 
he said, " which has hands and feet. I am rejoiced that God raises up 
such men. They will continue what I have commenced i^^nst Anti* 
Christ, and, with God's help, finish it." The repentant Genevese sooo 
made an effort to get Calvin back among them, and a herald of the stai» 
was sent off with a letter to him. He was, however, at Worms, where i 
diet for the Christian Reformation was being held. 

During his absence from Geneva, Calvin had been travdling, and 
formed the acquaintance of the amiable Melancthon, who was anxioof to 
effect an agreement between him and Luther. He had also gifW 
hostages to fortune by marrying, a wife having been found for him, afiter 
considerable difficulty by his friends, in Idelette de Bure, the widow oC 
an Anabaptist of the name of John Storder, by whom she had chiMieD. 
Bucer was acquainted with her, and strongly recommended her to fail 
friend, who took her on his recommendation. Her dower was a striei 
piety, a vigilant tenderness, and a mind capable of any sacrifices. It was 
shortly after the wedding that Calvin received the invitation to retom to 
Geneva. At first he hesitated, and his old friend Viret was requested to 
interpose. In Calvin's reply we have the key-note of his hesitatioB* 
'* You tell me that if I abandon Geneva the Church is in danger. I c» 
give you no other answer than the one I sent you : it is, that no phee 
terrines me so much as Geneva. Not that I entertain any hatred ibr 
them, but I see so many difficulties that I feel myself incapable of eeoapiiig 
^m them. Each time that the recollection of past scenes retumt toflio 
my heart is chilled with horror." But Viret showed him what his diitf 
was, and from that moment no hesitation was possible. The oowicii of 
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Cienava gave him a house to live in, and he at length arrived at that city. 

IhB xegiatera contain various details about his reception : thus, on Sep* 

tember 20, " Ordered that cloth be bought to make him a gown ;" and 

a lew days after, '* The treasurer is authorised to pay eight crowns of the 

sun for the gown of Master Calvin, including cloth and fur." On Octo- 

l>er 4, " Salary of Master Calvin, who is a man of great learning, and 

propitious to the restoration of the Christian churches, and endures a 

lieavy burden from travellers. Upon this, resolved that he have as wage 

fire hundred florins, twelve sacks of wheat, and two barrels of wine." 

The money represents about a hundred and twenty pounds at the present 

day. He had the added comfort, could he but have enjoyed it, that the 

house given him, in which he would live for three- and- twenty years, 

offered a magnificent prospect over the lake and of the blue mountains 

in the distance. We do not find, however, in one of his writings, that 

the glories of nature exercised the slightest influence on him ; he was a 

thorough Peter Bell in that respect. Had Luther lived amid such 

floenery, how he would have revelled in it ! how he would have recorded 

hifl impressions, and looked from nature up to nature's God! Nor do 

we find in Calvin's works any of those touching effusions to his family 

to which Luther is so prone, and we consequently cannot refrain from 

the suspicion that the following description, which we borrow from M. 

Jules Bonnet, is to some extent idealised : 

The traits scattered through the correspondence of Calvin and his friends are 
of those of the Christian wife devoted to all the duties of her calliug. Visitiog 
the sick, consoling the afllicted, greeting the strangers who rap at the Reformer's 




sustaining him in the hours of di^icouragement and sorrow ; and, lastly, praying 
in her chamber when riot parades the streets, and on all sides cries of death are 
raised against the ministers ; — such are the cares which occupy Idelette's life. 
Her liveliest pleasures are listening to holy admonitions, offering Christian 
hospitality to Calvin's friends, accompanying him on his rare trips to Coliguy or 
Bellerive, visiting at Lausanne Viret s wife, the pious Elizabctli Turtaz, whom 
die loves as a sister, and whose loss slie will have to lament too soon. It is 
with her that Idelette ^es to spend a few days in May, 154:5, when Calvin pro- 
oeeds to Zurich to plead the cause of the Yaudois of Provence, and suspend, by 
a solemn intervention of the cantons, the frightful massacre of Cabrieres and 
MerindoL She returns to Lausanne for the last time in June, ISIS, occupied 
with thoughts of causing no trouble to her hosts, and suffering from the reflec- 
tion that sne cannot do them any good offices in return for those which she re- 
ceives from them. Idelette appears to us under a still more touching aspect in her 
maternal afllictions. In the second year of her marriage, July, 1542, she had a 
son ; but this child was soon taken from her, and she was supported in her trial 
bj the evidences of sympathy which the churches of Geneva and Lausanne 
lanrished upon her. A letter written by the Reformer to Yiret initiates us into 
his sorrow and tliat of his companion. " Salute all our brethren," he says— 
" salute also thy wife, to whom mine sends her thanks for the sweet and holy 
consolations she has received from her. She would like to be able to answer 
with her own hand, but she has not even the strength to dictate a few words. 
In withdrawing our son from us, the Lord has dealt us a very painful blow ; but 
He is our father, and knows what is fitting for His children." Two years later, 
Idelette's heart was lacerated by a new trial — the loss of a daughter, who had 
consoled her solitude during a few days. A third infant, of which M. de Eahus 
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was to be godfather, was also taken from her. Idelette wept : the Beformer, 
smitten so many times iu his sweetest affections, only found consolation in the 
feeling of spiritual paternity, which inspired him, at a later date, with the 
eloouent reply to one of his adversaries, Baudoin : " God had given me a son : 
God took him from me again. Let my enemies see a shame for me in this trial! 
Have I not ten thousand children in the Christian world ?" 

In the last sentence we find an apology for Calvin's reticence about all 
relating to himself and his household belongings. He felt as if the time 
he might devote to speaking about his family in the flesh would be stolen 
from that other family which Heaven had given him — the " ten thousand* 
who recognised him as father. He was assuredly in error, for it would 
not have been lost time even for the ten thousand, or for his task among 
them. Had he been more the man, more weak as man in certain 
moments^ he would have been the stronger in others, like Luther. But 
this error was that of self-denial, duty, conscience, and, better still, as his 
letters would prove, if necessary, that of a deep and immovable piety. 
Luther, who was no less pious, and on great occasions no less serioos, 
knew how to laugh, and was fond of a laugh : the miseries of his youth did 
not destroy his stock of joyous and sparkling humour. Calvin suffered 
less in mind and conscience, but everything seems to have conspired only 
to show him the seamy side. Throughout his correspondence, we only 
find one instance in which he alludes to laughter, and then, significantly 
enough, he is obliged to write through his secretary, as rheumatism hsd 
settled in his shoulder. As a rule, however, with Calvin life was a vale 
of tears, through which man passed to knock at the portals opening on 
eternal felicity. This is shown by the letter to which we have just re- 
ferred. Writing to M. de Falais, who had just had a son bom to him, 
he says : '* I am sorry that I cannot be with you for at least half a day, 
in order to laugh with you while waiting till the babe, which is crying 
and weeping, is induced to laugh too. For weeping is the first note to 
be struck at the beginning of this life, in order to laugh the more when 
we have left it." 

Returning to Geneva as a triumpher, Calvin showed himself inexorable, 
and the code which he drew up would have been regarded as intolerable 
among the New Hampshire Puritans, who hung the cat on the Monday 
for having moused on the Sunday. No wonder that the sturdy Geneveal 
republicans kicked against the pricks, and we are not at all surprised to 
find a woman of the people replying, when a Lyounese refugee praised 
the glorious liberty : " True liberty, quotha ! We were compelled for- 
merly to go to mass, and now we are compelled to go to the sermon.** 
The struggle broke out again between the pastors and the Libertines, on 
the occasion of a female being summoned before the consistory, "on 
account of sundry enormous speeches." They were Anabaptist doctrines, 
which she, parrot-like, repeated after her husband, one Peter Ameanz, 
who was naturally indignant when the wife of his bosom was locked up for 
a few days. One evening, when heated by wine, he gave vent to the veiy 
natural remark : " Calvin was only a new bishop, worse than those of old; 
and the magistrates who supported him were traitors. The true religioa 
was his, and that of Calvin was merely deception and tyranny." The 
consistory locked him up, and the council condemned him to appear at 
the town-hall and ask pardon of God and man. Calvin, however, in his 
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nnbending' rigour, was not contented with this slight punishment, and 
had a trial of strength with the authorities, which terminated in Ameaux 
being condemned to do penance torch in hand. This arbitrary conduct 
on the part of Calvin led to some exacerbation ; several Libertines, a few 
days later, disturbed him while preaching, but the erection of the gallows 
on the St. Gervais-square, in terror enty put a stop to that, at least for 
the present. The first blood shed was in the person of Jacques Gruet, 
an ex-canon, who was suspected of throwing into the pulpit of St. Peter's 
a letter full of insults against Calvin and his colleagues. The Reformer 
has been, and is still, upbraided for allowing such an iniquitous sentence 
to be carried out, and the sole excuse is to be found in the sanguinary 
temper of the age. Still it cannot be gainsaid that Calvin was a 
thorough tyrant, and actuated by an unbending pride, and his utmost 
efforts tended to crush the opposition of the patricians, for which the 
clerical authority offered him ample power. Shortly after the execution 
of Gruet, he came into collision with his old friend Amied Perrin, whose 
wife, the daughter of one of the wealthiest and most respected citizens, 
was summoned before the consistory for giving a ball, in de6ance of the 
ordinances. Shortly after, Pernn was sent to France to negotiate a com- 
mercial treaty, and on his return was no little surprised to find that his 
wife had been banished, with her father, to Pregny, in Berne. Naturally 
outraged in his feeling^, the husband braved the council and consistory, 
fetched his wife home, and, bursting into the council-chamber, declared 
that he had done the state such services that it ought not to punish his 
wife and relations. A counter charge of treachery was brought against 
Perrin, a yery useful resource in those days, and he was deprived of the 
captaincy-general of the city. At this his friends among the Libertines 
protested, and the dispute grew so hot in the town-hall that swords were 
drawn, and threats were uttered against Calvin. On hearing of these, 
Calvin proceeded alone to the town-hall, and defying all danger, said, 
coldly and impassively, that he knew he was the primary cause of all 
these discords. If they insisted on banishing him he would go ; and if 
they wanted once again to try and save Geneva without the Gospel, they 
eould do so. This resolute language produced its effect ; a reconciliation 
was patched up between Calvin and Perrin, and a temporary truce was 
restored — temporary, as the following extract will show : 

The calm was only on the surface. A year after the facts which we have re- 
corded — and we can scarce believe that the whole of 1548 passed away trwi- 
quilly — we find Calvin again before the council. He complains that certain 
citizens, Amied Perrin among others, abstain from the Lord's Supper ; and he 
asks whether this is what had been promised. Do these citizens complain of 
him ? If he wished, in his turn, to enumerate his grievances, he had assuredly 
no lack of them. The Libertines poured out the lowest insults upon him, and 




nothing to prevent it. Still, he wished to ask once again for a reconciliation, 
and that the Christmas Communion should not be profaned by enmities, or 
neglected on account of rancour. The syndics thanked him, and promised to do 
then: best. A month later, the Libertines had manoeuvred so cleverly that Perrm 
was first svndic. 

Both parties, hereupon, prepared for the struggle, and Berthelier, son 
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of the glorious political martyr of 1521, was put forward as champion o 
the Libertines. Summoned on several oecasions before the consistoryy 
he behaved in the most insolent manner, and eventually produced a dis- 
pute which threatened serious consequences. Excommunicated for various 
scandals shortly before the September Communion, Berthelier appealed to 
the council, which, overawed by his friends, quashed the decree, declaring 
that if in his conscience he felt able to communicate, he was at liberty to 
do so. Calvin, every hair bristling at the insult, declared that he wou 
not submit to this overriding of the law, and that, as long as he lived, ^ 
Berthelier should not communicate. The council, while maintaining i 
decision, begged Berthelier quietly to keep away from the choreh, 
he was determined to try conclusions with the spiritual autocrat 
Geneva. On the 3rd of September, Calvin ascended the pulpit at 
usual hour, and noticed in the congregation an insolent band of 
tines. Paying no attention to them, however, he preached on the p 
paration for the Communion, and concluded : *' For my part, so lone 
Gt>d leaves me here, since He has given me constancy and I w 
derived it from Him, I ivill employ it, whatever may happen, and 
myself according to my Master's rule, wliich is to me perifectly clear 

notorious As we are about taking the Holy Supper, if any on< 

prohibited by the council approach this Table, it is certain that I A 
behave as it is my duty to do." When the sermon was ended, he ca 
down from the pulpit and blessed the bread and wine. The j^iberti 
rose from their seats and came towards him, but, covering with his ham 
the sacred symbols, he exclaimed, ^* You can cut these hands and 
these limbs. My blood is yours, shed it; but you will never force me 
give holy things to profane men !" The *' profane" were checked by 
Toioe and these gestures : they looked at each other and around them, 
mormur of indignation was raised, and had it not been for the sanctity a£ 
the spot, cries would have broken out. The Libertines hesitated for m 
moment, then turned and left the church. 

Calvin fully expected to be banished for this boldness, and openly 
alluded to the fact in his afternoon sermon. '* It was," he said, *' per* 
haps the last time that he should address the people of Geneva. Firmly 
resolved not to do anything which was not in accordance with God, be 
would remain, so long as his voice could make itself heard ; but if he 
were constrained to be silent, he would depart." He had taken for his 
text Saint Paul's farewell to the Ephesians; he repeated to his weeping 
congregation the words, '< Grace be with all them that love our Lord in 
sincerity," and went home to await the decree of banishment. Bat the 
decree aid not arrive, and he soon saw, on the contrary, that his positioa 
had become better, for the people stood aloof frx)m the Libertines, anl 
Calvin knew exactly with whom he had to contend. For all that, ths 
struggle was a fierce one, and the Libertines adopted the tactics of cry- 
ing out against the foreigners who ruled the city. This led to a seriosi 
collision in the end, and several of the Libertines were executed. B«- 
thelier and Perrin would have shared the same fate if they had not aouglit 
shelter in the Bernese territory. With this heat of strength tiw 
Libertine party was broken up, and though they still condnued to in- 
trigue with the Duke of Savoy, they exercised no material influence over 
the Genevese. But, in these nine years of skirmishing, CalTin's strengtb 
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and spirits had begun to give way. As he wrote to Wolff in 1555 : 
** It would be better for me to be burnt once for all by Papists than to be 
ineessantly tortured by these people. Only one thing supports me in this 
rode senrice : it is, that death will soon give me my discharge." But the 
state of affidrs will be best judged from the following extract: 

Select any day daring tliese nine years, and pay Calvin a visit at Geneva, You 
have come to see the Reformer, the man whose name fills Europe, and certainly 
joa will find him ; but do jou know whom you will find also ? — a man who is 
parsued by the most ignoble annoyances and irritated by the coarsest insults. 
Accompany him through the street, and you will hear the hisses of which he has 
told you. That dog which has just run between his legs is c^ed to heel by the 
name of Calvin, and the dog obeys, for it is its name. On that bridge he is 
crossing, he is almost thrown down by three scamps, who pretend not to see 
him, just as Perrin's wife yesterday, while leaving the city on horseback, rode 
down another pastor and nearly killed him. Pass under his windows some even- 
ing, and it will be a marvel if you do not meet some intoxicated Libertine 
akoutirtg some insult to him, or singing some abominable couplet. Last Thurs- 
day, at the consistory, he was forced to endure the sarcasms of some man or 
woman, who, though sent to prison for the offence, has sworn to begin again; 
next Thursday he will hear the same, or worse still. And all this is only the 
accompaniment of graver occupations at home and abroad, the meditations of 
the author, the trouble of an immense] correspondence, the fatigues of the 

EBtor and the preacher, and the sufferings and agonies of the invalid, for we 
ow what this tormented head suffered physically. We are attacked by a 
djairiness at the mere thought of all this, and yet we must think of it, if we do 
aot wish to be unjust to the man whom his irritated nerves caused more than 
once to write or do things which we should have preferred unwritten or 
undone. 

To all this must be added the painful isolation in which the death of 
Ub wife, in 1549, left him. In a letter to Yiret, the Reformer expresses 
his feelings in a most affecting manner : *' I have lost the excellent com- 
panion of my life, the wife who would never have left me in misery, or 
m exile, or in death. She was a precious help to me, for she never 
thought of self. I repress my sorrow as much as I can ; my friends do 
their duty, but both they and I gain but little by it. You know the 
tenderness of my heart, not to say its weakness. I should succumb, if I 
lid not make any effort over myself to surmount my afliiction." Calvin, 
however, found strength to perform all the duties of his ministry, and his 
aonataacy amid his tears aroused the admiration of his friends. But the 
remembrance of her whom he had lost was never effaced from his heart; 
though still young, he never thought of forming other ties, and he never 
mentioned the name of Idelette without a profound respect for her virtues, 
md a tender veneration for her memory. The loss of his companion, 
irfao had, in all probability, soothed his bitter feelings, and urged him to 
Doderation in the moment of victory, appears to have brought out his 
natural moroseness in grim relief. At any rate, the melancholy facts 
xmnected with the names of Bolsec, Servetus, and Gentilis, were all 
XMCerior to the death of Idelette. It is now our painful duty to in- 
nestigate tliese affairs, which throw a lurid light upon the character of 
^vin as a Christian, and which have ofi^ered such copious materials to 
lis opponents. 

Jerome Bolsec had been a Carmelite at Paris ; denounced for some 
lennoDs which smelt of the Reformation, he was compelled to fly, and 
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sought shelter at Geneva. Here the opinions he expressed ahout pre- 
destination brought him into collision with the Company, but he was 
released on a promise of holding his tongue. Some time after he rose 
publicly in a church to attack the doctrine which was a stumbling-block 
to him, and a police lieutenant present carried him off to prison. The 
pastors resolved to hold a conference with him, and Bolsec defended him- 
self very cleverly, and forced Calvin to defend himself, by developing the 
idea that the doctrine of predestination might lead to God being the 
author of evil. The end of the affair was that Bolsec was banished firom 
Geneva. In the whole matter Calvin seems to have behaved very tyran- 
nically, and urged a severer sentence; and in a letter which he wrote to 
break off his old standing friendship with Farel, who could not feel the 
same horror for Bolsec, he said, '' I would sooner a hundred times be a 
Papist than be either a Bolsec or a Castalion." It is sad to have to 
record such bitter feelings on the part of a great man. Thirteen yean 
after Calvin's death Bolsec took his revenge, by publishing an atrocioos 
libel on the Reformer, in the shape of his '* Life, Acts, Doctrine, aud 
Death," which was welcomed with delight by the Romish Church. 
Luckily for the fame of the Reformer the charges contradicted them- 
selves ; as for instance when Calvin, that " great faster," as Rsmond 
calls him, was accused of being '' an insatiable glutton, for whom the 
best bits were bought up at market." 

We now come to the case of Servetus, of whom Bolsec, in the above- 
mentioned work, declares distinctly that he felt '^ no displeasure at the 
death of so monstrous a heretic." He adds : ^* Servetus was unworthy of 
conversing with men, and, for his part, he should be glad to see all like 
him exterminated, and the Church of our Lord thoroughly purged from 
such vermin." Hence Calvin's most ardent enemy declares that the 
death of Servetus appears to him just. Sad though the burning of Se^ 
vetus was, it is not right to throw the blame exclusively on Calvin; it 
was the age that was in fault. All his friends, including the gentle 
Melancthon, all his enemies, his whole age approved of the deed, and 
were, to a certain extent, his accomplices, and Calvin must not be judged 
by the ideas of the nineteenth century. And, after all, what is the 
funeral pyre of Servetus, when weighed against the thirty or forty 
thousand fires which the Romish Church kindled during the same cen* 
tury p Intolerance was the rule, and no mercy was shown the conquered 
in either camp. 

Servetus, a Spaniard, born in 15Q9, was sent by his father to France, 
who was afraid that the Inquisition might lay its tender hands upon him, 
and from an early period entertained religious crotchets. He was a maa 
of very considerable powers of mind, and in his first work against the 
Trinity will be found a passage in which he distinctly lays down the 
theory of the circulation of the blood. After residing some time in Paria 
he established himself as a medical man at Vienne, in Dauphin^. Thence 
.he wrote to Calvin, explaining his pantheistic views to him thoroughly, 
and inviting him to join in a more complete restoration of Christiani^. 
On this subject Calvin wrote, in 1546, his famous letter to Viret, which 
has been so often quoted against him, and in which he says, '' Servetas 
recently sent me a large JMS. of his reveries, telling me, with fabulous 
arrogance, that I should see astounding things in it He offers to come 
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here, if it pleases me ; but I do not wish to pledge my word, for if he 
were to come I would never let him, so far as my authority has any 
weight, quit Geneva alive." This letter proves to us clearly after what 
fashion Calvin regarded the matter. If, on the one hand, it is painful to 
us to see him ready to urge the death of a man who he has enticed into a 
familiar correspondence with him, it, on the other hand, establishes a total 
absence of personal animosity. The threat carried out in 1553 dated 
from a period when Calvin could feel no personal hatred for Servetus, and 
hence he was enabled to say on the trial, with perfect sincerity, that he 
detested the errors but not the man. 

Servetus, ere long, got himself into trouble at Vienne by his pantheistic 
writings, but broke prison, and resolved to go to Italy, hy some strange 
accident he passed through Geneva, and as it was just at the period when 
the Libertines, under Perrin s guidance, seemed on the point of conquer- 
ing, we may account for his delay of a month in the city by a hope that 
he might be invited to succeed the great Reformer. One thing is certain: 
the reports of the trial show an intimate sympathy between their cause 
and his, and then the death of Servetus became a political and social 
necessity as much as it was religious. Informed of Servetus's presence 
in the city, Calvin demanded his arrest and trial, and matters went on, so 
that Calvin was enabled to write to Farel a week after the arrest : '* I 
hope that he will be sentenced to death, but I desire that he may be ex- 
cused from the horrible part of the punishment." A resolution was 
carried, however, that the judges of Vienne should be asked for a report 
of Servetus's trial there, and the opinion of the Swiss churches taken. 
Calvin did not conceal the displeasure which the latter measure caused 
him : he remembered Berne and Basle counselling clemency to be shown 
to Bolsec, and he saw them already saving Servetus. While the trial 
was going on happened the struggle in which Calvin staked his liberty, 
perhaps his life, against the exasperated Libertines. He might conquer, 
and, in fact, did conquer, but he might equally be defeated, and his 
defeat would be the salvation of the prisoner. Under these circumstances, 
Servetus changed his tactics, and boldly accused Calvin of heresy. Here 
is a specimen passage from his diatribe : " You know not what you are 
saying. You are a villain if you persist in condemning what you do not 
understand. Do you think you can deafen the ears of the judges by your 
nngle dog's bark?" But Calvin, even had he been as near his downfal 
ms Servetus fancied, was not the man to make any change, on that ac- 
count, in his conduct. He drew up a crushing reply to the charges 
brought by Servetus, which was sent, with the prisoner's memorial, to 
the united Swiss churches. Still there was a difficulty, for, in the midst 
of the serious complications, the council of Geneva was not at all desirous 
of securing Calvin a victory which might entail others. The Reformer 
saw through this easily, and his letters to his friends at the period reveal 
a profound discouragement. More than once he expresses an intention 
of leaving everything in the lurch, and quitting Geneva. At last the 
answers of the eight Swiss churches arrived, and they were unanimous 
for death. Still the Libertines did not accept defeat, and Servetus's 
friends, Perrin especially, did everything in their power to save him. 
First, they asked for hb acquittal, which would have been the banishment 
of Calvin and the permanent victory of the Libertines; and this was 
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refused. Next, they asked that the matter should be lefiBrred to tlie 
Council of the Two Hundred, in which Calvin had namerous enemies; 
and this was also refused. On behalf of humanity, we are glad to findt 
up to the last moment, Calvin urging death by the sword instead of the 
mkey but it was denied him. Farel, however, who aecompanied the 
wretched prisoner to death, behaved with unnecessary barshnees. Unless 
the prisoner confessed his guilt, he refused to offer him the slightest* 
Christian consolation, and, though he invited the spectators to pray for' 
the hapless victim of intolerance, he would not do so himself: his sol^ 
anxiety was to harass Servetus, and draw from him some remark whiel^ 
might be regarded as a disavowal of his errors. Among the cha 
which have been brought against Calvin in this deplorable affair is 
that he ordered g^reen wood for the pyre, in order that death might 
slower; but even if Calvin had done so, of which there is not the slighter 
proof, it would have been an act of mercy, because the rietim would ha 
oeen suffocated by the smoke before the flames assailed him. 

When Edward VI. ascended the throne of England, and the 





formed Church was definitively established in our country, Calvin en 
tered into correspondence with the Regent Duke of Somerset, in whidi 
explained the changes which he thought necessary to be introduced in 
England. When the young king was fourteen years of age, Calvi 
dedicated to him his commentaries on Isaiah and the Catholic Epistl 
A letter written in the following year assumed a most paternal 
Calvin dedicates to the faithful a short exposition of Psalm 67, 
as he says, *^ that you will take pleasure in it, and that the pcrosal ma; 
be of profit to you." The idea occurred to him one day when he 
preaching on this psalm : *^ The argument seemed to me so suitable 
jTOu, that I was moved incontinently to write it down. * King^ are i 
danger of forgetting the kingdom of Heaven.' Now, in the preseBr^ -^^ 
psalm, reference is made to the nobility and dignity of the Choreh 
which must so draw to it both g^at and small, that all the wealth 
honours of the world cannot hold them back.** The Church here is 
Spiritual Church, holy and unspotted Christianity, the kingdom of Hea- 
▼en. To be king is a great thing : to be a Christian, a simple sabf 
in that other kingdom, is more, infinitely more. *' It is, therefore, 
inestimable privilege," Calvin goes on, '< which God has granted yon 
being a Christian king" — king among men and subject of Christ. I 
to this privilege great duties are attached. The young king is aware 
them, and it is for him *' to order and maintain the kingdom of i 
in England." The task will, perhaps, be rude, bat this psalm mast 
him as consolation and buckler, and may God, the king of kings, make 
him <^ prosper and flourish to the glory of his name." During the reign 
of Mary, many refugees fled to Creneva, and Calvin asked for the use 
of one of the city churches for them. ^' Formerly," says the register, 
** the said English received other nations, and gave them a church ; hot 
now it hath pleased God to afflict them." One of the pastors of Ae 
refugees was John Knox, who was on very intimate terms with Calvin. 
We have mentioned the most important events of Calvin's life. His 
latter years were employed in authorship, in establishing the Reformed 
Church of France, and giving encouragement to ike martyrs, and to 
the foundation of a university in Geneva. He had now reaehed the 
end, but death could not seize him unawares ; for even had he thought 
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less of it as a Christian, the rude voice of his diseases would have kept 
him almost constantly warned. From his letters and those of his friends 
a melancholy chronology of his sufferings might be drawn up. He 
hardly ever enters into details ; only one of his letters is entirely de- 
voted to his sufferings ; but it is a species of memoir which his friends 
forced him to write to the Montpellier physicians, whom they had con- 
sulted without his knowledge. He does not, like the stoic, say of pain 
that it is not an evil ; but he never does it the honour of devoting to it 
a sentence, or half a sentence. Upon his rupture with M. de Falais, 
who had become the friend of Bolsec, he said : *' I write the present to 
you as if preparing to appear before God, who is now afflicting me with 
a disease which is like the horrors of death before my eyes." Other 
times, the registers of the council supply us occasionally with some 
data. In January, 1546, the council is informed ''of the illness of 
M. Calvin, who has no resources," and allots him ten crowns. Calvin 
refused them ; and then they decided on buying with them a barrel of 
good wine, which should be conveyed to his house, and expressed a de- 
sire that '' M. Calvin would take it in good part." Calvin accepted, in 
order not to offend Messieurs, but he set aside ten crowns from his 
salary '' to relieve the poorest ministers. ** In 1536, as he was growing 
very unwell, firewood was sent him ; he insisted on paying for it, but the 
council refused. In 1560, it is again a barrel of wine, *' because he had 
none that was g^od," says the register, and this time Calvin accepted. 
During his last illness he refused the three months' salary brought him : 
he had not earned it, he said, so how could he accept it ? 

This disinterestedness greatly struck his enemies, and this trait Pius 
IV. most especially referred to on hearing of his death. " What con- 
stituted the force of this heretic," he said, *' is that money was never any- 
thing to him." Had Calvin's death been deferred much longer, he would 
have been forced either to accept the money of the republic, or sell the 
library and furniture, the sole fortune he would leave. He had never 
been able to make any savings; as he wrote to Viret, even in the best 
years he had a difficulty in making both ends meet, owing to '* the great 
burden of visitors." But for two years, he added, provisions had been 
dear, and he had necessarily incurred some debts. *' I do not mention 
this, however, to excite compassion. God is good to me, since I have 
everything I require for my desires." This did not prevent some people 
accusing him of avidity, and hence he said, in the preface to the Psalms, 
'* If there are persons whom I cannot persuade, while alive, that I am not 
rich and saving, my death will finally prove it." A stranger, one day, 
nipped at his door, and he himself went to open it. The stranger could 
not believe his eyes, for he had expected to find a species of palace, ser- 
vants, perchance courtiers. Calvin smiled at his surprise, and then it was 
his turn to be surprised. The stranger was no other than Cardinal 
Sudolet, whom he had treated so shaiply in 1540, and the cardinal had 
expected to find a cardinal's train at the least. 

Calvin had never entirely recovered from the violent quartan ague from 
which he suffered in 1559, and the following years saw all his maladies 
ag^g^vated. Pains in the head, pains in the legs, dispepsia, spitting of 
blood, difficulty in breathing, gout, and gravel, caused him one long suf- 
fering, rarely interrupted by a few days of relief. About the middle of 
1563 the issue began to be no longer doubtful. A letter of the Bishop 
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of London, written in June, shows us with what anxiety the progress of 
this alarming; decadence was followed in foreign countries. The bishop 
conjures Calvin to work a little less, and to preserve himself for the 
Church, which still needs him so greatly. This counsel friends gave him 
daily, but he listened but little to them : for work, while aggravating his 
Bufferings in the long run, served as a powerful distraction. Thus he cod- 
tinued preaching; but on February 6, 1564, a violent attack of coughing 
filled his mouth with blood; he was obliged to leave the pulpit, and the 
faithful understood but too well that he would never enter it again. Tbe 
following weeks were terrible : he remained at times for entire day^ 
without taking any food, swallowing with great difficulty a little col^ 
water. On March 10, the council ordered public prayers *' for the healt.'k 
of M. Calvin, who has been indisposed for a long time, and even in dang^^T 
of death." On Easter Sunday ne had himself carried to church to tal^^'^ 
the Communion, and the sight of his wasted form produced a great^^r 
effect than even the finest of his sermons had done. On April 27, t^^^ 
begged the magistrates to come to his house, and spoke to tnem abo 
the future, and the next day he exhorted the pastors. He lingered 
till May 27, " when it seemed as if he spoke more strongly and more 
his ease, but it was a final effort of nature." At eight in the evening 
expired, just as the sun set, and *' the greatest light there was in th_ ^ 
world for the Church of God was withdrawn from heaven.'* 

At two o'clock on the afternoon of the next day an immense 
cession of citizens and strangers accompanied him to the cemeter 
The Church lamented its chief, the state its first citizen, and so: 
protector next to God. But Calvin had enjoined that all should 
done " in the accustomed fashion," and this fashion, which has 
maintained at Geneva almost to our day, was, that no monument shoul 
be raised over any tomb, no matter how illustrious the dead might ha 
been. Hence earth alone covered Calvin's coffin, and he had no oth 
official epitaph beyond this half line, written by the side of his name i 
the registry of the consistory: '* A116 a Dieu le Samedi 27." 

Although inferior to Luther in many respects, Calvin was not the 1 
a grand man, and has left a deeper impression than his great contem 
porary upon the world of Calvinism at home and abroad. Luther i 
surrounded by a poetic halo: he lived and still lives in millions of 
attracted by his amiable and original personality. But we must bear i 
mind that Luther had not to create a people for himself : he was only th^ 
highest expression of the aspirations, ideas, and geniu^ of Germany, an( 
he had only to reveal himself in order to gain his fatherland over to his side. 
Calvin had not alone to conquer, but, in order that conquest might be 
sible, to transform. He wanted new men — not only new in the evangeli 
sense of the term, but also new as reproducing his own traits and geni 
He had less power over hearts than Luther, but he marked souls with 
seal, which may be recognised, after the expiration of three centuries, in 
all those who uphold his tenets. Calvin, in spite of his faults, is one 
the noblest types of faith, serious piety, devotion, and courage. In our 
present religious vacillations it is useful to recal his memory, for never 
was there a man of whom it could be said with greater justioe : *^ He was 
steadfast as if he had seen Him that is invisible." 
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NAPOLEON I. ON THE INVASION OF ENGLAND .♦ 

Thebe have been differences of opinion as to Napoleon I. having 
been sincere in his intended invasion of England. " Neither was it a 
mere feint, as it has been supposed by sorae people," savs M. Thiers, 
in his '* History of the Consulate and the Empire" (and we must in- 
clude Monsieur de Bourrienne, private secretary to the Emperor, 
amongst them). " The enterprise was, in the eves of discerning judges, 
no chimera, but perfectly practicable, as Napoleon had planned it, and, 
although unfinished, will do him more honour than his most brilliant 
success." The practicability, and, to a certain extent, the easy execu- 
tion of the undertaking, have been upheld by many in this country ; 
notoriously a writer in the Qiuirterly Review^ No. 211, and by Sir 
Walter Scott (" Life of Napoleon Buonaparte," V. 78), but we cer- 
tainly do not see the logic of the eminent French writer's final conclu- 
sions. According to these, the repeated failures of the Yankees to 
invade Virginia and capture its capital would do them more honour 
than their most brilliant successes — if they had any such to reckon. 

In as far as the sincerity of intentions go, however, if there ever had 
been any real doubts upon the subject, they would be entirely dispelled 
by Napoleon's own correspondence, as now placed before us m the 
eleventh volume of the admirable compilation brought forth under the 
auspices of his Majesty the present Emperor. 

The fact is, however, that not only was the intention sincere, but the 
invasion of England was as pet a project with Napoleon I. as it had 
been with some of the legitimate line of monarchs who preceded him 
as rulers of France ; and he further carried into it all the enthusiastic 
determination of his character, and all the energy of his genius. It is 
true that when the Directory placed under Napoleon, then General 
Bonaparte, in 1797, " the army of England," which was " to go and 
chain the monster that presses on the seas," the general declared that 
"it was too doubtful a chance ;" " he would not risk it ;" " he would 
not hazard on such a throw the fate of France ;" but he never lost 
sight of the pet project. Only a year later, when Borne and Switzer- 
land had been added to the conquests of France, and the Low Countries 
annexed, Bonaparte, at a general review of his troops, said to them : 
" You have given peace to the Continent, nnd Great Britain is our only 
remaining enemy. I will lead you to London, whose cellars are filled 
with gold and silver. You shall then return to France, loaded with 
guineas, which you shall spend at home with your mistresses. Lone 
live the Eepublic !" This was the epoch of the descent of General 
Humbert on Killala Bay, in Ireland, and which followed upon the 
equal abortive descents made at Brighton, in the Isle of Wight, at 
Carrickfergus, at Ilfracombe, and at Fishguard, at which last place the 
well-known story is current of the expeditionary force having sur- 
rendered to a handful of militia, yeomanry corps, and fencibles, under 

* Correipondanco de Napol^n I"'. Fabli^e par Ordre de I'Emp^reur Napo- 
l^n III. Tome Onzi^me. Paris: Henri Plon; J. Dumaine. 
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the command of Lord Cawdor, backed up by a body of Welsh women. 
in scarlet whittles, or hooded cloaks. His lordship disowned to th» 
picturesque impeachment — stall events, as far as enlisting the servicea. 
of the black-hatted and scarlet-cloaked Amazons — but the disavowaL 
did not extend to their not being there, or to the possible moral in-^ 
fiuence of their presence. 

But the proieoted inyasion was for some potent reason or othair^ 
abandoned, and a distant expedition to Egypt substituted. The objecb 
was to humble England at more vulneraDle points in the Mediter* 
ranean and in India. The battle of the Nile and the repulse befcxe 
Acre determined the extent of action of Napoleon in the East. No 
sooner, however, had he returned and placed himself at the head of the 
Prench nation, under the title of Eurst Consul (November 9, 1799), 
than he renewed his preparations for an invasion of this country with 
greater earnestness than ever. Forces were collected at Boidogne, 
Dunkirk, Dieppe, Havre, and Cherbourg. England, weary of a merdy 
defensive attitude, sent out the pliant Nelson to distract the preps- 
rations at Boulogne ; and if the bombardment of the fleet of invasion 
on the drd and 15th of August, 1801, were not followed by any signal 
advantages, they served, at all events, to show the Erenoh that they 
would have enough to do to take care of themselves, if they ventured 
beyond the protection of their batteries. 

The interval afforded by the peace of Amiens, which followed upon 
these demonstrations, was used by Napoleon to reconstruct his navy, 
which he had no sooner done than he broke the rope of sand which had 
kept for a time his hands, but not his energies, tied, and having raised 
himself to the imperial purple (March 18, 1804), he resolved, backed 
by the fleets of Holland and of Spain, the latter of which reckoned 
upwards of sixty ships, under the command of Admiral Oravina, to 
organise a flotilla on a greater scale of extent and magnificence than 
had ever hitherto been attempted, to assemble a fleet which should 
render France masters of the Channel, and to thus extinguish Great 
Britain altogether from the map of the world. 

It is to this dread epoch — so threatening to Great Britain — ^that the 
letters now before us refer. The first that bears upon the subject is 
addressed to the unfortunate Admiral Yilleneuve, and bears date, 
Eontainebleau, July 16, 1806 : 

MoKsiEUB ViCE-AiORAL YiLLENEUVE, — ^When you have effected your juno- 
tion with the sonadrons of Ferrol, jou will so manoeuvre as to make us masten 
of the Straits ot Dover, if it were onlv for four or five days. This can be dene 
either by uniting mider your command our squadrons of Rochefort and of Breat^ 
or with the squadron of Brest alone, or ynih. that of Kochefort, or even br 
doubling Ireland and Scotland, so as to effect your junction with the Duteo 
squadron at the Texel. 

Our minister of marine will give you all necessary information with reeard tr 
the strength of these squadrons, and of the different combinations whicli hi? 
appeared to us the most probable. We repose entirely for their success upe 
your experience, and upon your zeal for the glory of our arms. 

If, as a result of the fights in which you may become engaged, of some ee 
siderable separations, or of other events which we have not foreseen, your siti 
tion should undergo any important change, we do not wish that, under f 
circumstances, our fleet should enter into Uie port of Ferrol. In case of si 
an event, which, with the help of God, shall not take place, we request tJ 
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.after hanng raised the blockade of our squadrons of Kochefort and of Ferrol, 
70U should give preferenee to the harbour of Cadiz as a place for shelter. 

Europe is in suspense at the expectation of the ^eat event that is being 
prepared. We expect everything from your bravery and your skilL 

By the 20th of July he was already at the tip-top of ezpeotation. 
He anticipated, indeed, that the poMeBsion of the Straits of Dover by 
the combined fleets would enable him to start at a moment's notice. 
He writes to Marshal Berthier, from St. Cloud, at that date : 

I believe that I have sent you orders to embark everything, for it is possible 
that the circumstances anticipated may present themselves from one moment to 
another. I request, then, that you emoark artillery, powder, and all kinds of 
munitions, so tnat the wliole expedition can get under weigh in twenty-four 
hours. A general of brigade, with some officers capable of oarrjing out a coup 
de main,. must embark on the pinnaces of the army of Marshal Ney, destined to 
effect the first disembarkation; the same with regard to Soult, to Davout 

Savoust ?), and the reserve. My intention is that they shall disembark upon 
JT different points, at but a brief distance from one another. The telegraph 
has notified to mc the arrival of Yer Huell. Time presses. Make this known 
to the four marshals : there is not a moment to lose. 

To Admiral Gkinteaume, commanding at Brest, he wrote, by the 
same date: 

We have already given you orders to go forth to drive before you the enemy's 
friflates, and to ascertain where their fleet is gone. 

If you find it at sea off Brest, with not more than sixteen ships of the line, 
our positive orders are that you attack it with your twenty-one ships of the line. 
We have a right to anticipate success. 

If, on the contrary, the enemy is not within sight, and has taken himself off 
to Ferrol, or to the open sea, in the hopes of meeting Admiral Yilleneuve, our 
orders are that you enter the Channel and take up a position off Boulogne, 
where everything is in readiness, and where, master for three days of the sea, 
you will put it in our power to decide the destiny of England. 

The letter contains further instructions, in case of failure in getting 
up the Channel, to endeavour to join the fleets under Admirals YiUe- 
neuve and Allemand, and, together, to disconcert the intentions of 
the British Admiralty by moving up the Channel. " When you re- 
ceive this letter,*' he adds, in conclusion, *' we shall already be in 
person at Boulogne, and everything will be embarked, so that, masters 
for three days of the sea, in the ordinary weather at this season of the 
year, we have no doubts of success." 

On the 26th of July, Napoleon sent orders to Admiral Allemand, 
commanding the fleet at Bochefort, to join Admiral Yilleneuve at 
Santiago or at Cadiz. If at the latter place, he was to avoid Cape St. 
Vincent, where the English were supposed to be stationed, and to 
reach Cadiz by the coast of Africa. At Cadiz the Spanish ships were 
to be rallied from Carthagena. If there were four English snips or 
less at Cadiz, Admiral Allemand was to attack ; but if five, of more 
than sixty-four gims, he was to enter without fighting. This when the 
admiral's squadron consisted of five ships of the line and three frigates ! 
Orders were expedited at the same date to Captain Lhermitte, com- 
manding the BeguliMyHt Lorient, tojoin Admiral AUemand's squadron, 
and, failing that, Admiral Yilleneuve's by the same route. 

To Adimral Yilleneuve, who had left Martinique, and was supposed 
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to be off Santiago, the Emperor wrote, under the same date, orders to 
rally the Spanish ships at Cadiz, and proceed with them to Ferrol, 
where he would join fifteen vessels blockaded in that harbour, and 
thence the combined and liberated fleet was to proceed by Brest to 
Boulogne, where, he added, " if you make me master of the Straits for 
the space of only three days, I will, with the help of God^put an end 
to the deetiny and the existence of Enghmd. 

" I rely," he said, in conclusion, *' upon your zeal for my service, 
upon your love of your country, and upon your hatred of that power 
which has oppressed us for forty generations, and which a little bold- 
ness and perseverance on your side will reduce for ever to the rank of 
a little power. 

*' One hundred and fifty thousand men, with equipages complete, 
are embarked at Boulogne, Etaples, Wimereux, and Ambleteuse upon 
two thousand vessels of the flotilla, which, spite of the English cruisers, 
form one united line of anchorage in all the roads from Etaples to 
Cape Grisnez. 

" Tour advent will render us, without the possihilitg of failwrSf 
masters of England** 

The peculiai* light in which the Emperor Napoleon understood that 
he would put an end to the destiny of England may be gathered from 
his conversations at St. Helena. He actually purported to bring about 
ruiu by acting as liberator and grand democratic leader. What an 
idea he must have had of the advantages of a republican or democratic 
state of things ? He said to O'Meara that he would have landed as 
near Chatham as possible (or rather, we suppose, at or near Deal or 
Sandwich, he would never have had the patience to navigate past the 
North Foreland), and have proceeded direct to London, where ha 
would have proclaimed a repuolic, the abolition of the nobility and of 
the House of Peers, the distribution of the property of such of the 
latter as opposed him among his partisans, liberty, equality, and the 
sovereignty of the people. " I would have published a proclamation, 
declaring that we came as friends to the English, and to free the 
nation from a corrupt and flagitious aristocracy, and restore a popular 
form of government — a democracy." To I^ Cases he said: **A 
general eoualisation of property would have gained me the support of 
the canaille, and of aU the idle, profligate, and disaflectea in the 
kingdom." To Bourrienne he said : '^ I should not have entered 
England as a conqueror, but as a liberator." Yet it was avowedly his 
design to put an end to the destinv of Great Britain, or, at the least, 
to reduce it to the rank of one of the smallest powers, and that by the 
very means which are advocated by some as most calculated to advance 
the prosperity and power of the United Kingdom ! 

The Emperor arrived at Boulogne on the 8rd of August, 1805. On 
the 4th he wrote to Cambac^res : 

MoN Cousin, — ^You will have learnt by the telegraph that I am at Boulogne. 
In an hour's time I am going to pass one hundred thousand men in review upon 
sands at low water. The troops are in excellent condition, and I am perfect^ 
satisfied with all that I see here. 

The same day, however, he complained to Berthier that an English 
frigate had had the insolence to carry off a French vessel from beneath 
the batteries of Sairuty Augereau, and Yard. It was the same day, 
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also, that he wrote the celebrated letter to Admiral Decr^s, the 
xninister of marine, which has been quoted by most French historians, 
€lown to Thiers, in proof that Napoleon's positive opinion was, that if 
liis armj had once landed, it would have been all over with Eugland : 

I return jou M. Beomoaville's letter. The news relative to Nelson appears 
tionbtfol. What the devil liad he to do in the Mediterranean ? They wonld 
then have twenty vessels of the line there. Little do they know what hangs by 
their ears. Everything here is in readiness; and most auuredly, if we are 
masters of the passage for twelve hours, England will have lived (I'Ajigleterre 
Ji v^u). Which mav be more freely translated, " will be no more," or " it will 
be all over with England." 

The importance of this passage has, however, been much over- 
eetimated. We have already seen that the same sentiments are pro- 
pounded in previous letters. 

The Emperor does not appear to have been so confident himself as 
lie made it appear to others, for on the 7th of August he wrote to 
JVCarshal Bessi^res for reinforcements. The grenadiers and chasseurs 
of the Guard, as also the Italian regiments, and the foot '* gendarmerie 
<]'£lite," as well as the marshal himself, were all to come to Boulogne. 

On the 8th of August, the very next day, he received news of Sir 
Sobert Calder's action off Ferrol. He wrote then, as follows, to 
C/ambac6r^s : 

MoK CousiK, — ^The combined fleet has had an engagement off Ferrol ; it has 
CnlfiUed the object of its mission, which was to effect a junction with the 
squadron at Ferrol. It has gi^en chase to the enemy's fleet, and remained for 
four days mistress of the field of battle ; but there are fears that two Spanish 
ships have been lost ; they probably fighting very badly, permitted themselves to 
l)e turned in the fog, which was frightful during the engagement. It appears 
that an English ship of the line was suak, and two Enghsh three-deckers were 
dismasted. The French fleet seems to have suffered very little. I think we 
nay consider this affair as a success. You will see the first details of it in the 
Xomieur of to^y. 

This curious document demands a word of explanation. Napoleon's 
designs, as previously shown in his letters, had not been penetrated by 
the English government. Our great naval commander. Nelson, had 
l>een purposely decoyed to the West Indies, while the French admiral, 
^illeneuve, was returning to Europe with twenty sail of the line, 
eighteen days in advance of him. It was only on his arrival at 
Antigua, on the I3th of June, that Nelson had reason to believe that 
bis opponent had sailed from Martinique on the 28th of May pre- 
viously ; and he then, for the first time, felt convinced that the com- 
bined fleet had returned to Europe. With the rapid intuition of his 
nature, he at once suspected some ulterior combination, and he there- 
fore at once despatched several fast-sailing vessels to Lisbon and 
Portsmouth, to warn our government of the probable return of the 
enemy's fleets. " To this sagacious step the safety of the British 
Empire is mainly to be attributed." ("Alison's Europe," 7th ed., 
fol. iz. p. 59.) 

It is, however, shown by the same historian that Admiral Colling- 
woody who was despatched with a squadron of flve ships of the line to 
reinforce Nelson on his return to Gibraltar, and which place, without 
allowing his sailors a moment's rest, he reached on the 18th of July, 
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Yilleneuve accomplished his object : a junction. The English squadron kept 
to the open, and for three days refused to re-engage. The advantage of three 
vessels, three-deckers, against a squadron that had none, is equivalent to a dif- 
ference of eight ships, all accustomed to the sea, and in thorough condition. 
Besides, the Erench squadron suffered very little ; it is all right now, and ready 
to take to sea i^in. 

As all this will be very disagreeable to the Spaniards ; extol Gravina, and ven- 
ture a thousand conjectures as to the fate of their ships, and it is not yet known 
if they are really taken. I myself, however, believe that they have allowed them- 
selves to be captured. 

The squadron has, besides, inflicted a loss in damages of at least twenty 
millions. Three English ships are certamly dismasted. One has been sent to 
the bottom. 

To M. Talleyrand be wrote, under date of the 10th of August : 

The affair of the 3rd Thermidor was not advantageous to the English. If we 
lost two Spanish ships, they have also had two so severely maltreated — the 
Malta and the Windsor Castle — ^that they arrived sinking at Plymouth. The 
two Spanish ships were only taken because they fell to the windward. 

It has been supposed by many (see the authorities cited in AJison's 
^'Europe," vol ix. p. 64) that Napoleon at once sav^, as a result of this 
engagement, that the English expedition was blown up, and the 
immense expenditure of the flotilla lost for a time — perhaps for ever ! 
His private secretary, Count Daru, described the Emperor as trans- 
ported with rage, widkiug up and down the room with hurried steps, 
and only breaking a stem silence by broken exclamations : " What a 
navy ! What sacriflces for nothing ! What au admiral ! All hope is 
gone ! That Yilleneuve, instead of entering the Channel, has taken 
refuge in Ferrol ! It is all over ; he will be blockaded there." The 
correspondence does not substantiate this view of the case, or what is 
more likely, if such were his real feelings, he knew admirably how to 
disguise them. On the 10th of August he wrote to the minister of 
marine: 

MoNsiEUB DecbIbs, — I sent you a letter that I have received from the Hague. 
You will see by it that, independently of the Windsor Castle, the Malta has also 
been obliged to seek refuge in the English ports ; and as we know that our 
squadrons are in a good condition, if Yilleneuve has another engagement with 
l^der he will have only twelve ships to encounter. It appears that on the 18th 
Thermidor he had not yet arrived at Ferrol. Send off an extraordinary courier, 
the day you receive this, to Ferrol. Inform Yice-Admiral Yilleneuve of the news 
from London ; tell him that I hope he will have continued his mission, and that 
it would be too humiliating to the imperial sauadrons that a brush of three hours 
and an engagement with fourteen ships should cause such great projects to fail ; 
that the enemy's squadron is weakened by two ships, and tnat by it4 own admis- 
sion it appears that it has suffered grievously. 

To M. Schimmelpenninck he wrote, on the 11th of August, to the 
eflfect that the bragging of the English would soon cease, for it was 
certain that the English fleet was beaten, since it declined battle three 
times, and allowed Admiral Yilleneuve to fulfil his mission. " We 
have now thirty-five ships at Perrol. It may be useful," he adds, '' that 
jrou let it be known upon 'Change at Amsterdam, in the form of a note^ 
that Admiral YiHeneuve has beaten Admiral Calder, and entered 
Iterol." 
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By the same date he wrote, in the highest spirits, to Admiral 
Decr^: 

You will see that the sqaadrons have anchored at Corunna. Lauriston 
writes to me that the? will proceed ; that the captains and sailors are everjr- 
tbin^ that can be wished ; tnat Yilleneave, who has some talent, is too long in 
coming to a decision ; that if he had manoeuvred, as you say, he would have saved 
the Spanish ships and taken the dismasted English vessels, and the victory would 
have been complete ; that that fool of a Gravina is, on the contrary, all ^nius 
and decision in a fight. If Yilleneuve had these qualities the affair would have 
been the most brilliant possible. 

I have received the English papers. They feel like us, and praise the manoeuvre 
made by Yilleneuve, who tackea to the windward. They follow up with bragging, 
and say that Calder ought to have attacked the next day. He has sent the 
Malta to England, so that he has only thirteen ships. The English think that 
Yilleneuve is at Cadiz, or even at the Texel. Nevertheless, Calder protests that 
if the combined sauadrons go to Ferrol he will attack and destroy them. So 
much for that. Villeneuve's arrival at Corunna will do justice to these brag- 
^gs, and will give us the appearance of victory in the eyes of Europe; that 
IS a great deal. 

To M. Cambac^r^ be wrote, on the 13th of August: 

MoN Cousiv, — I have received your letter of the 24th Thermidor. I have 
had the English cruisers attacked. I was well satisfied with the flotilla ; it ao- 
complished everything that I wished. I have good news from mj squadron 
at Ferrol, and from that of Rochefort, which has accomplished its mission. By 
Hews that I receive from England, it appears that it has been seen off the coast 
of Ireland, taking everything that it met, and spreading alarm in every 
direction. ' 

The same day, however, he wrote a long letter to M. Talleyrand, in 
which he said that he had made up his mind to attack Austria, and 
to be at Vienna before the next November. He was determined that 
Austria should let him fight it out quietly with England. He (M. 
Talleyrand) was to send for M. de Cobeuzl, to lay before him all the 
documenta that referred to the armaments of Austria, and he was then 
to say to him : 

Sib, — You have just read a great number of letters. I do not know what may 

be the real impression they have made upon you ; but what impression do you 

think that they made upon his Majestv the Emperor of the French, when he 

read them at iboulogne m the midst of his camp, and absorbed in his operations 

beyond the sea P Already he has suspended the execution of his projects of ' 

hostility, and he has felt that he could not go to England with 1 50,000 men at 

a time when his frontiers were threatened in the south. Thus, then, has the 

£roperor of Germany already effected a diversion in favour of the English! 

YTell, you shidl have war in a month ; yes, in a month. It pams me to tell you 

so. Everything in Austria must re-enter into the same condition it was three 

months ago, or you will have war in a month. The Emperor is not such a fool 

as to give time to the Russians to come to your assistance. 

There was a certain amount of reality in this, but a far greater ex- 
tent of dissimulation. Napoleon hoped that the threat would have its 
effect with the Austrians, for he evidently still had his heart upon the 
invasion of England, and he wrote, indeed, the very same day to his 
minister of marine : 

AlOBAL Decbbs, — Despatch an extraordinary courier to Ferrol. Testify to 
Admiral Yillcaieuve my annoyance at his losing so much important time ; tell 
him that AUemand, having appeared off the ooast of Ireland, has drawn a detach- 
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ment of the English sqaadron after him ; that Admiral Galder's thirteen ships are 
much injured ; and that I hope as soon as the wind will permit him to set sail, 
he will do so, and that he wiU so maiioeuirre as to effect a junction with AUe- 
mand, either at one or the other of the points of rendezvous. With eighteen 
Erench men-of-war, and twelve, or at least ten, Spanish ships, will he allow 
himself to be blockaded by thirteen, or even twenty, Englisli snips ? My posi. 
tive instructions are, that if he has fewer than twenty- three of the enemy's snips 
opposed to him, and has eighteen French ships and at least ten Spanish ships, 
he shall attack the English ; it is not impossiole also that Allemand, who was to 
send to Vigo for further instructions before the end of Thermidor, will have got 
there himself. My instructions are, that united they shall attack the enemy, 
if their fleet does not exceed twenty -nine ships of the line. YiUeneuve will see 
in ray calculations that I wish him to attack whenever he is superior in number, 
reckoning two Spanish ships as one, and taking into consideration the difference 
of a few three-deckers which the enemy possesses more than the French fleet. 
Having been obliged, after the combat, to send two ships to England, the enemy 
had only thirteen remaining. With his own and the fifteen Spanish ships, 
Villeneuve ought to have driven them away from before Ferrol. The English 
are threatened in every direction. They have ships at Ferrol, at Carthagena, at 
the Texel, and at the Antilles ; and even if Nelson has ioined Calder, they 
would not have more than twenty ships. I leave Admiral Yilieneuve at liberty 
to arm La Guerriere and La Revanche with the crew of the Jilas — any thinc^, so 
that our flag is saved from the disgrace of being blockaded in the Ferrol oy a 
fleet of inferior force. The sailors are brave, the captains zealous, the equip- 
ment perfect, wherefore dlow themselves to perish ot inaction and discourage- 
ment .' 

To Admiral Yilieneuve, he wrote himself by the same date : 

MoNsiEUB. Yice-Amiral Yilleneuve, — I saw with pleasure that several of 
my ships fought on the occasion of the engagement of 3rd Thermidor, with the 
gallantry that I expected from them. I do justice to you for the skilful nianoBuvro 
carried out at the commencement of the action, and which marred the enemy's pro- 
jects. I should have wished that you had used the ^eater number of your frigates 
in givinj^ succour to the Spanish ships, which, bein^ the first engaged, most na* 
tnrally have most wanted it. I should also have wished that you had not given, 
the enemy time to place the ships Windsor Castle and Malta in a place of safety,, 
and the two Spanish ships, which, being maltreated, impeded their movements. 
That would have given to my arms the splendour of a great victory. The slow- 
ness of your mancDuvres gave the English time to send them into their harbours. 
But 1 am bound to suppose that the victory remained with my arms, since yoa 
have entered Corunna. I hope this despatch will not reach yon there, that you 
will have driven back the cruisers and effected your junction with Captain Alle- 
mand, and that then, sweeping all before you, you will come into the Channei, 
where we anxioiisly await your presence. If yon have not done so, do it ; ad- 
vance boldly against the enemy. The order of battle that appears to roe to be, 
preferable, is to mix the Spanish with the French ships, and to place frigates 
near each Spanish ship to assist them in the combat, and thus utilise the great 
number of frigates that you possess. You can further increase the nmnber by 
means of La Querriere and La Bevaneke, by manning them from the Atlas, witt 
out retarding your operations. 

You have at this moment under your command eighteen of my ships, andi 
twelve, or at least ten, of those of the King of Spain. My instructions are thii^, 
wherever the enemy shall present himself before you with less than twenty-four 
ships, you shall attack him. 

By the return of the frigate Le President, and of several others that I h»d' 
despatched to you at the Martinique, I have learnt that, instead of diseidbark- 
ing troops in my two islands of Martinioue and Guadaloupe, they were aotoal^ 
weaker than before. Yet Nelson had onlv nine ships. The English ace not so i 
nomeroaa as you fancy ; they are everywhere kept under. If you could only be 
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liere for three days, nay, could you only come for twenty-four hours, your 
mission would be accomplished. Let Admiral Ganteaume know of your de- 
piiture by an extraordinary courier. Ne?er, let me tell you, would a fleet have 
ran a few chances for a ^eatcr object, and never could my soldiers by land and 
by sea have shed their blood for a pp-cater or a nobler result. For the great oh* 
jeci of favouring a descent upon a Power which, for six centuries, oppresses France,, 
w tifdd all die without regretting life. Such are the sentiments that should 
aairoate us, and that should animate all my soldiers. The English have not' 
more than four ships of the line at the Downs, and these we harass every day 
with oar cruisers and our flotillas. 

So much in earnest was Napoleon, even at this last moment, that 
lie wrote the next day (August 14th) to General Lauriston, bis aide* 
de^camp on board the fleet, a letter in which we find the following 
paragraphs : *' Help and push the admiral as much as you possibly 
can." ** We are everywhere in readiness. To put in an appearance 
for twenty-four hours would suffice.*' 

The same day he wrote, in greater detail to his minister of marine : 

MoNSiEUB, Decres, — I have received your letter of yesterdav. With thirty 
^ps my admirab ought not to be afraid of twenty-four English, or we may as 
^ell give up having a navy. Even if an event should happen by which I 
^Itoola lose a ship, it would be such a one as I must expect. 1 ought to place 
'QOTe confidence in my navy ; it would have a right to complain if I acted other- 
wise. The English papers of tlie 8th sav that a Portujj^uese vessel saw Captain 
-^Uemand's squadron off Finist^re on the 4th Thermidor — that is to say, the 
^iaj after the engagement ; they also say that Admiral Calder has sent four ships 
^o blockade Rocnefort, keeping only ten before Ferrol. If Admiral Villeneuve 
^^emains the 13th, 14th, 15th, and 16th at Ferrol, I shall not complain, but if 
^^ remains a day more, and having a favourable wind, and only twenty-four 
^bfl^h ships before him, he is the last of men. 

Aeoordin^ to London reports. Nelson is still far away. If Villeneuve issues . 
^orth with his thirty ships, he is certain to join AUemand. Nelson and Colling- 
^Vood are out of the field, so also are the squadrons of Cochrane and of India ; 
twelve ships are at the Texel, two have just placed themselves opposite Helvoet 
Sluys. If YiDeneuve does not go out he exposes Captain AUemand's squadron ; 
^md the fact that he did not tiud Calder before Ferrol, and that Allemand's 
sqnadron had been there eight days previously, makes me fear that Calder has 
already given chase to that squadron. What an opportunity he will then lose ! 
Host assuredly Allemand's squadron can give Calder a raoe of many days' dura- 
tiim. What chances of success, if I had only a man there ! 

If Nelson has joined Calder, it is possible that he may be inferior iu strength 
to the enemy, but if the latter succeeded in raising its combined squadrons up 
to a fleet of twenty-four ships, it would not have them long. The necessity 
for revictoalling and repairing must be felt both in Nelson's squadron and in Caf- 
dar'a, which, having suffered in the engagement, must of necessity be weakened, . 
YLUeneuve is one of those men who rather want the spur than the bridle. The : 
rear-admirals that I have made are Em^riau, Savary, &c., men who cannot 
render me great services ; I want men of superior merit. I do not know who he 
is, this Cosmao, captain of the Pluto. Would it not be possible to find in the 
navy an enterprising man who sees coolly and as one ought to see, whether in - 
battle or in the different combinations of squadrons ? 

I suppose that my despatch to Admiral Villeneuve went bv the courier who 
passed nere this morning. I repeat to you what I have alrea(iv said : I will not 
submit to thurty French ships being blockaded at Ferrol by less than twentv- 
fonr English ships ; and once Villeneuve united to AUemand, I will not sub- 
mit to tde combined fleet being blockaded by less than twenty-nine English 
ships. 

The Mma kiter' fiirther oontainB a projeet for seising one. of the- 
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English establisbments upon the coast of Africa, so that the English 
might be diverted from other objects, and send an expedition to re- 
cover it. Also, another project for getting together three ships of 
the line and three frigates to capture the single English ship that laj 
at Naples ! 

On the 15th of August the Emperor again addressed Admiral 
Decres on the subject of Yilleneuve's inaptitude. " He has weakened 
my colonies as much as possible, and lastly, with thirty ships, he has 
not the sense to move to the help of five which he knows are in the 
same seas, to sweep the English fleet before him : and notwithstanding 
the inconceivable chances of a navigation of fifby-flve days, and the 
successful manoeuvre of Nelson, who has got back in thirty days, 
Nelson is hors de combat, as is also Collingwood." 

Napoleon's anxiety regarding Allemand's squadron was increased 
by news derived from the English papers of the 14th of August, to 
the efiect that Lord Comwallis was in pursuit of the said squadron, 
and that two frigates had been engaged by the I>iana, " but by the 
superiority of her sailing she (the Diana) had escaped." 

On the 20th of August he wrote to Cambac^res : 

MoN Cousin, — the weather is very inconstant. It rains a good deal here.,.. 
The combined squadrons have sailed from Ferrol thirty-four strong. A divisioi 
of the flotilla has doubled Caj^e Gnsnez at the moment I am writing, and ' 
engaged with the English. Their cruisers have been severely handled. 

By the same date he wrote to Decres and Ganteaume to p: 
pare for an engagement at Brest, the blockading fleet of which 
supposed to be weakened by the squadrons sent in pursuit of All 
mand off Ouessant. On the 22nd, he wrote in the deepest spirit oi 
vexation to his minister of marine, soliciting a memoir upon the ques- 
tion : " In the present aspect of affairs, if Admiral V illeneuve re- 
mains at Cadiz, what must be done ? Eaise yourself up to the height 
of circumstances and the situation in which France and England find 
themselves. Write me no more letters such as you have written; 
they have no meaning. As to me, I have only one wish : it is to 
succeed." 

It does not appear, however, that he had any positive information 
that Admiral Yilleneuve had gone to Cadiz ; on the contrary, he wai 
most inclined to believe him on his way to Brest, and he wrote to the 
admiral by the same date : 

MoHsiEUE Vice-Amibjll Yilleneuve, — I hope that you have arrived at 
Brest. Start, do not lose a moment, and enter the Channel with my oomhioed 
fleet. England is ours. We are all ready, everything is embarked. Appear 
for twenty-four hours, and all is over. 

He was at this very time, and on the same day, writing in a vezj 
different strain concerning Monsieur the Admiral, to his minister, 
taking precautions that he should not delay at Brest, and that, if 
necessary, he should be superseded in his command by Admiral Ghm- 
teaume, in command of that port : 

MoNsiEUB Decb^, — I send back your courier. I consider that YiUeiieiiTe 
has not character enough to commana a fri^te. He is a man without resoltt* 
tibn and without moral courag^e. Two Spanish ships got entangled ; some mes 
have Men ill on board his ships ; add to this two days of contrary winds, one 
of the enemy's ships coming to observe bim» a report that NelacHi has jmaed 
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Calder, and his projects are changed; when taken singly, these objects are 
20thmg, comparea the one with the other. What is most impertinent of all, is 
that in an expedition of so compound a character, he gives no details, does not 
say what he will do and what he will not do. He is a man who has no expe- 
rience, and does not know how to make war. If Nelson had joined Calder, 
and he deemed himself to be sufficiently strong, he would have presented iiim- 
self o£r Ferrol ; that is simple enough. You know that the English papers say 
that Nelson has been at the Canary Islands. In this position of affairs you 
mast despatch an extraordinary courier to Brest to instruct Admird Ganteaume, 
and to order him, if Yilleneuve appears off Brest, he must not let him come in ; 
he most take command of the fleet and sail for Boulogne. 

He did not, however, write in so decisive a tone to Admiral 
Oanteaume himself: 

MoKsiEUB LE Vice-Amiiial Ganteaumx, — M. le Vice-Amiral Villeneuve 
prepared to leave Ferrol on the 22nd Thermidor, but it does not appear that he 
really sailed till the 26th, in order to join you at Brest. From what I can gather 
from his despatches, it appears to be his intention to pass a few days at Brest in 
revictoalling. I have already made known to you by telegraph that it is my in- 
tention that you do not allow him to lose a single day ; so tnat, taking advantage 
of the superiority given to me by fifty ships of the line, you immediately put to 
sea to fulfil your destination, and to enter the Channel with your whole forces. 
I rely upon your talents, your firmness, and your character, in so important an 
affiur. Start and come here. We shall have atenged six eenturies oftnsulfs and 
shame. Never wiU my soldiers by land or by sea have exposed their lives/or a 
greater object. 

On the 23rd he wrote to Talleyrand, to the effect that if the 
squadrons obeyed his orders, that Yilleneuve joined Ganteaume, and 
they sailed up the Channel, '* there is still time : I am master of Eng- 
land." But it they failed, he must attack Austria this autumn, leaving 
odIj the third battalions at Boulogne. Yet, although the crisis ap- 
peared so imminent, he actually wrote the very next day long and 
studied instructions to Marshal Berthier for the movement of the 
army of Boulome, and the troops at Calais, Saint Omer, and other 
neighbouring places, to the Rhine ; and on the 25th he reiterated the 
orders for the immediate movement of his troops on Spire. He would 
start with the whole army, he said, on the 27th. '* Austria," he added, 
''no longer contains herself; she thinks, no doubt, that we are all 
drowned in the ocean.*' Further and more detailed orders for the 
counter-march were given on the 26th. On the 28th orders were issued 
to Marshal Berthier to leave Boulogne with the foot and horse guard, 
and the artillery on the 31st, on the way to Strasburg. On the 29th 
the organisation of the land forces and flotilla at Boulogne was decided 
upon, ten to eleven thousand men were to be left with the flotilla, and 
twenty-five battalions on shore. A sufiiciency of artillery was also to 
be provided, so that the English could do nothing without, it was sup- 
posed, a force of at least forty thousand men. 

The same day he wrote to Admiral Decres, and after noticing the 
capture of the English frigate Blanche by the Topaze^ and two brigs, 
lie continues : 

Admiral Nelson was in London ; his squadron had joined, with that of Calder, 
the fleet of Brest, and Cornwallis had committed the monstrous absurdity of 
sending twenty ships to hlockade the French squadron at Ferrol It appears 
that on tiie 15th Tnerroidor the brig /m had recognised our fleet, twenty-eight 
ships in number, at the entrance of Ferrol, and that on the 17th of August, three 
days after the departure of our fleet fit>m Ferrol, Admiral Calder left for Brest 
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with a north irind. The English conjectnre that there will be an engagement 
on the 19th. Nelson's squa(m>n constitutes a pcnrt of Calder's fleet, but Nelmn 
and his flag-ship are not there. What a chance Villeneuve has allowed to escape 
him ! He could, on arriving at Brest, have manosayred with Calder^s fleet, and 
have fallen upon Comwallis, or, with his thirty ships, he could hare beat the 
English and obtained a decided preponderance. Yet these are the Engiisb whose 
manoeuvres and combinations are so much extolled! When France shall have ^ 
two or three admirals who are ready to sacrifice their lives, they will sing veiy ^ 
small. 

On the 30th of August final instructions were issued for assembling^ 
all the flotillas at Boulogne, with the exception of small flotillas atj 
Calais, Wimereux, and Ambleteuse ; and finally, on the 2nd of Sep- 
tember, the Emperor writes to Admiral Decres : " Monsieur th^ 
Minister of the Marine, — I leave in an bour for Paris. I desire that yoc^ 
remain all to-morrow in Boulogne, and that you give all the n< 
orders for the disposition of the flotilla. You will pass all the crei 
in review in their formation as battalions on land ; you will have th< 
armed with muskets ; you will siunmons all the officers of the aav — 
before you, and make them feel the importance of defending tb^= 
flotilla and the territory." 

Thus terminated this great and menacing project. It leares rnudl^ 
to reflect upon, and still more open to discussion. Whatever may 
the opinions of Bourrienne and of others who participate in bis pi 
doxical views of the aflair, it must be clear to all persons of comm< 
sense that Napoleon would have most assuredly carried out bis pi 
ject, as far as the setting sail is concerned, if the JB^rench' fleet had onljr 
enabled him to obtain possession of the Straits of "Dover for throe 
days. His annoyance and irritation against Admiral Villeneuve ths^ 
be did not break the blockades of Cadiz, Ferrol, Eochefort, and Brert, 
sweep the Channel of the obnoxious British squadrons, and occupy the 
Straits (witb the shattered remnant of his fleet under the most favoiff- 
able circumstances), never ceased. No sooner had be got to Mai- 
maison than he wrote (September 4) to his minister of marine : 

MoNSiEUB Decbes, — I rctum you your letters. Admiral Vilkaeuve has 
filled the cup of his disgrace ; he gives, at his departure from Vigo, orders to 
Captain Allemand to go to Brest, and writes to you that it is his intention to 
go to Cadiz. This is most assuredly treacherous on his part. There is Allemand's 
squadron seriously compromised, and about to wander for months at sea. Tke 
thing realiy will not bear thinkmg about. Send me in a re||wrt on the whole 
expedition. Villeneuve is a wretch, who must he ignominiously dismissed. 
Without combinations, without courage, without general interest, he woaid 
sacrifice everything, so long as he saved his skin. On the 26th Thermidor 
he was still at anchor at Ferrol ; he knew that Allemand ought to be on the 35tli 
at Vigo ; he ought then to have considered the junction as accomplished. So 
far from tiiat, he writes to you on the 26th that he is going to Cadiz, and, tbe 
26tb, he lets the despatches that he had written, in wnich he says that he is 
going to Brest, go off, thereby compromising the safety of a squadron so con- 
siderable as that of Captain Allemand, as he lost by his fault and by bis 
cowardice the poor Didon. I am obliged to admit, after that, that Misaiessy is 
a hero. Nothmg can be compared to the incapacity of Villeneu?e. I reauest 
a report upon all his operations. 1st. He was seized with a panic, and dia not 
disembark at Martinique and Gaudaloupe the troops that Admiral Magon had o& 
board. 2ndly. He exposed our colonies in sending back by four frigates twelte 
hundred men, the 61ite of the garrisons. Srdly. He behaved himself in » 
cowardly manner, in the combat of the 3rd in not attacking a second time a M 
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that was maltreated, and had two disabled ships in tow. 4thly. Arrived at 
Perrol, he left Admiral Calder at sea while he awaited the arrival of a squadron 
of five ships, and he did not cruise off Ferrol till that squadron had arrived. 
5thly. He was informed by the squadron that they had seen the enemy's ships 
towmg away the frigate the Didon, and be made no effort to give chase and re- 
capture her. 6thly. He set sail on the 26th, and, instead of coming to Brest, 
he went to Cadiz, thus violating his most positive instructions. Lastly, he 
knew that the squadron of Captain Allemand was to arrive on the 25th Ther- 
midor at Yigo to receive instructions, and the 26th he sailed from FeiTol, 
without giving any new instructions to that squadron, and having, on the con- 
trary, caused instructions of a totally opposed nature to be transmitted from 
Eerrol, which compromise the squadron, since it had orders to proceed to Brei^t, 
whilst he, ViUeneuve, went to Cadiz. 

On the 6th of September the Emperor wrote again to his minister 
upon what be termed " the infamous conduct of VQleneuve." He says 
be cannot explain it to himself, except that " the cowardice which pre- 
Teuted his (Admiral Yilleneuve*s) going to Brest made bim think that 
fae ought not to unite with the squadron of !Rochefort, as he would then 
have only been the more guilty.*' Napoleon was a master of irony. 

It appears that the minister of marine did his best to excuse Admiral 
TiUeneuve, for we find a letter dated Saint Cloud, September 8, 
evidently written in reply to such excuses, and saying that while he 
(the Emperor) wished to see Yilleneuve justified, he begged bim (the 
minister), until he bad found something more plausible, not to write 
to bim concerning so humiliating an affair, and not to remind him of 
ao arrant a coward. 

On the 15tb of September, Napoleon wrote to the minister ordering 
YiUeneuve, who had not effected his junction with the squadron of 
Caitbagena, and was blockaded in Cadiz by eleven English ships, to 
nil for Naples (where be could take an English and Eussian ship), 
and thence proceed to Toulon. " But,'* he added, " as bis excessive 
cowardice may prevent bis moving, send Admiral Bosily to take his 
place." On the 17th be wrote personally to Admiral Bosily instruc- 
tions of a similar tendency. 

It would be surprising, except for the well-known egotism of the 
man, to see how quietly he took the news of the battle that ensued 
upon the carrying out of these very instructions off Trafalgar. 

" I have received," be says, writing to the minister, " your letter re- 
lating to the combat off Cadiz. I await the ulterior details which you 
promise me before I form a decisive opinion as to the nature of this 
Hffair." 

The end of ViUeneuve, as related by the Honourable Sir Edward 
Oust, in bis " Annals of the Wars of the Nineteenth Century," was 
very melancholy : 

" Admiral ViUeneuve was sent prisoner to England ; and having, 
after a short interval, obtained leave from the Emperor to return to 
Prance, be was released upon his parole. It was his intention to pro- 
ceed straight to Paris to justify himself in the estimation of his country, 
but be bad only attained the town of B«nnes, where he was desired to 
await further orders, when he was found in the morning dead in his 
bed, in bis apartment at the hotel, stabbed in several places. It has 
been made an accusation against Napoleon that it could have been 
only under his knowledge, and even under his very orders, that such 
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a catastrophe could have happened to such a man under such circum- 
stances.*' The fate of Villeneuve is, however, involved in mjsterv. 
The story of the stabbing " in several places" — some say " six wounds" 
— has been contradicted, and the greater number of testimonies are in 
favour of suicide. O'Meara's statements, on the authority of Napoleon 
at St. Helena, cannot be well admitted as elements in the discussion. 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson has lately raked up an old letter attributed 
to the admiral, in which he threatens the Emperor. The letter is 
manifestly apocryphal ; but if so, it must have been written for the 
purpose of defaming Yilleneuve's character, or as an apology for 
suicide, or something worse. 

Superficial writers, even since this correspondence has been pub^ 
lished, still indite such criticisms as the following : " It may sooth^ 
imperial vanity, and tickle French history into good humour, to la^ 
the burden of failure upon Yilleneuve's shoulders ; but the battles c^ 
the Nile and Trafalgar were the true events that upset Napoleon^ , 
schemes, and saved the soil of Albion from violation.*' The battle c^r; 
the Nile had little to do with the matter, beyond the weakening «>^ 
the Erench fleet ; and we have seen that at the time when Nelsc^ii 
was taken ofi* to the West Indies on a wrong scent, Napoleon w«a 
making arrangements by which his fleet should have presented a front 
of thirty-five ships of the line. What eflect could the battle of 
Trafalgar have had if Yilleneuve, instead of sailing to Cadiz, where he 
got forced into a fatal engagement, had moved up to Brest, united with 
the squadrons of Eochefort and of the latter place, and sailed up tlie 
Channel, leaving Nelson in the Atlantic? Napoleon would most 
assuredly have attempted to cross the Straits. a\xt it may be said 
another Trafalgar would have been fought, under another name, in the 
Channel or in the Straits. It is doubtful if a sufficient fleet couJd hare 
been collected, unless all the blockading fleets had moved up in pur- 
suit of Yilleneuve (and we have seen that Cornwallis sent twenty snipB 
to blockade Eerrol after the Erench fleet had left that place, whilst 
Calder advanced with Nelson*s fleet, minus the flag-ship, to Brest), to 
have engaged thirty-flve ships of the line and the flotillas successfullj, 
especially if they, the enemy, had moved up at once after the combat 
of the 3rd. But it appears that Yilleneuve by no means relished i 
second encounter of the same description, and it is to the blow struck 
by Calder, however partial it may have been, that we must attribute, 
under Providence, the preservation of the soil of Albion from tbe 
invader. It is to be hoped that all danger of the kind is past, for the 
present Emperor is too wise to risk the future of France upon an 
enterprise so peculiarly hazardous as that of landing a large force 
upon a foreign soil, with the liability of being isolated by any reverse 
at sea. It is fearful to think of what might have become of the French 
army had it landed ofl* Deal or Sandwich, and of Napoleon I. himself, 
had Providence reaUy vouchsafed him the three days he so ardeotlj 
desired ! 
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SEVEN GENERATIONS OF EXECUTIONERS .♦ 

Who has not heard of the Sansons? It was a Sanson who, ** ancien 
ez^cnteur des hautes ceuvres," broke the celebrated bandit Cartouche 
OD the wheel, and tore the regicide Damiens into four quarters; it was 
a Sanson who beheaded an amiable and innocent monarch, and a beau- 
tiful and intellectual queen ; and at the mere mention of the name of 
the genius who presided over the Reign of Terror, the image arises 
before us of a monster to whom the exhausted epithets of antique 
poetry would fail to convey to the full the fearful ideas suggested by 
picturing the individual to our imagination. We see literature and 
science, birth and dignity, religion and virtue, immolated at the san- 
guinary shrine of impious orgies. We see the gifted Madame Roland 
lifting up her eyes to heaven upon the steps of the scaffold, and exclaim- 
ioe: '' O Liberty ! what crimes are committed in thy name I" as the 
CneTalier de la Barre had before said in respect to religion to itself ; 
and we see pitiless fate, in the shape of the executioner, awaiting his 
Tictiro. 

The attempt of the last male representative of the race to rehabilitate 
his family, as of honourable origin, and of feelings as quick and as sen- 
sitive as those of any other human beings, will be received with a strange 
feeling of mingled doubt and wonder in the face of their hereditary and 
Ingobrious duties. But why should it not be so ? Is there not a good 
comer in the heart of the greatest culprit ? May not a murderer love 
his mother, his wife, or children, as warmly as the most honest among 
us ? Is there not a point that is vulnerable in the roost hardened con- 
science f There is something, indeed, positively touching in the present 
Henry Sanson's narrative of his '* revocation, ** and how it was hailed by 
himself and by his aeed mother : 

** Blessed be this OAy, my son !" she said ; " it will draw you at last 

*from the bad part of the inheritance of your fathers; you will enjoy the 

remainder of your days in peace, and perhaps Providence will not stay 

in his gifts there. You are the last of your race. Heaven has only 

given you daughters, and I have always thanked it." 

The said two daughters are married, and Henry Sanson alludes with 
infinite delicacy to the fact that they have now legally changed the name 

* M^moirei des Sanson, suis en ordre, r^ig^s et publies. Par H. Sanson, Ancien 
Ex^cnteur des Hautes CBuvres de la Cour de Paris. Paris: Dupraj de la Ma- 
hdrie et O. 
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of their unfortunate father ; as to himself, he hastened, he says, to sell the 
old hotel in which seven generations of executioners had lived in oppro-> 
brium and ignominy, his horses and carriage (for the duties of maitre 
des hautes oeuvres were, till within recent times, very lucrative), and upon 
which were the family arms — a cracked bell (sans son) upon a crusader's 
shield — and he buried himself, under an assumed name, in a remote part 
of the country, where, in the leisure thus afforded him, he put on 
record the eventful and mournful inetdents of the past, with which his 
mind and the family papers at his disposal were alike replete. 

As to the crusader's shield which the family arrogated to itself in its 
palmy days of disagreeable notoriety, it was handed down from one 
Sanson who accompanied Robert Duke of Normandy as seneschal and 
knight-banneret to the Holy Land. In the fifteenth century the family 
was established at Abbeville, where it constituted a part, we are told, of 
the '* haute bourgeoisie,'* some of its members having served as sherifEi 
for the county of Ponthieu. Nicolas Sanson, who lived in the first half 
of the seventeenth century, was a distinguished geographer, and receiyed 
Louis XIIL in his house at Abbeville in 1638. 

<* A king of France, a Bourbon, slept two nights under the humble 
roof of a family whose descendant was, one day, in the name of a bar- 
barous and sacrilegious law, to raise his hand upon another Bourbon, 
upon another king of France. 

**No changes are more fantastic than those of fate!" 
* In 1624, two orphans of the family, Charles and Jean Baptiste 
Sanson, were left under the charge of Pierre Brossier, an uncle by 
their mother's side, who had a charming daughter with the capti- 
vating name of Colombe. Charles and Colombe, who were nearly of 
an age, grew up in mutual love; but Colombe was intended for the 
eldest, who, of studious habits, had become a member of the bar of 
Abbeville. Charles withdrew, upon this check to his youthful hopef, to 
Paris ; but, unable to conquer his passion, he determined to try what 
distance would accomplish, and he engaged himself as a mariner. One 
day, on his return to Toulon, he found a letter from Colombe summon* 
ing him to Abbeville. Charles rode day and night, and arrived there 
in twelve days. Brossier had lost his property and died of grief; Jeaa 
Baptiste was likewise sorely afflicted with debt, blindness, and other ail* 
roents; Colombe alone remained as fair as ever. Charles devoted biro- 
self for a brief time to comforting his afflicted brother and sister, but 
finding his passion too strong for him, he once more withdrew, and pur- 
chased a lieutenancy in the regiment de la Boissiere, under the oame 
of Charles Sanson de LongvaL One day, at an old hostelry at Dieppe, 
*' I'Ancre D^rapee," a mysterious personage prognosticated that he would ' 
not only put hit cousin and best friend to death, but would also become 
an executioner. 

*^ I ! I !" exclaimed the melancholy and bereaved Charles ; ^' I become 
the assassin of my only friend, Paul BertautI" 

'^ One may kill a man without being an assassin, sir," quietly ofaeenred 
the stranger. 

*' I do not understand you." 

** An executioner is not even a homicide ; don't you know that?*' 

The words of the old soothsayer preyed upon the mind of thi 
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impressionable young man, haunting him even amid his duties. He 
became more and more misanthropic. In the mean time Jean Baptiste 
died, his creditors seized upon the little property he had, and Colombe, 
driven out upon the wide world, sought refuge with Charles. It was 
her intention, with his assistance, to withdraw into one of those reli- 
gious establishments called ^* B^guinages," the members of which have 
not to take any irrevocable vows. Charles went out to meet her, but by 
an extraordinary incident (which partakes far more of romance than we 
have a right to expect in what are given forth as the veracious annals of 
the Sanson family) the two lovers were, on the first day of their 
meeting, caught in a storm. Colombo was killed by lightning, and 
Charles himself was removed senseless to the house of the old soothsayer 
of " TAncre D^rap^e," where he was tended by a maiden the memory of 
whose comeliness and kindness were ever afterwards destined to interpose 
between him and the miserable Colombe. The name of the place affords 
a heading to the chapter in which these stirring events are congregated. 
It is that of the ^* Clos-Maudit." What follows is supposed to be 
written by Charles Sanson himself, and is stated to have been preserved 
among other family documents. 

It appears from these chronicles that Charles Sanson, on recovering his 
health and rejoining his companions in arms, made the disagreeable dis- 
covery that his friend and cousin, Paul Bertaut, wore the flower called in 
French " Marguerite," in honour of the fair maid of the " Clos-Maudit," 
whose name was Marguerite. The reason why the place had received 
that strange designation next comes to light. The father of Marguerite, 
aod the soothsayer of the ''Ancre Derap^e," was Pierre Jouanne, ** maistre 
des hautes oeuvres de la ville de Rouen et vicomt6 de Dieppe*' (the 
ebronieles are written in the orthography of the period), but this fact was 
not known to Charles until, meeting his cousin one night beneath the 
walls of the '* accursed dwelling,*' a fierce combat ensued between the 
two, Paul being further backed by a Gascon adventurer of the old school, 
Sieur Valoins de Blignac — a profligate, gambler, and duellist. 

The report of these events soon spread in the small garrison town of 
Dieppe. The Marquis de Boissiere, colonel of the regiment, summoned 
his lieutenant to his presence, and charged him with dishonouring the 
regiment by a connexion with the daughter of an executioner. Charles 
only replied to his colonel's reprimands by insults, and the colonel 
placed him under arrest. The impetuous and irritated lover added to 
tbe mischief done by breaking his sword and resigning his commission; 
but fearing that he would be made a prisoner for contempt of his com- 
BMtnding oflicer, he took refuge in the ** Clos-Maudit," where he declared 
to the old executioner his intention of marrying his daughter and quitting 
tbe country; but the daughter would not leave her father, so he proposed 
that both should accompany him. The fi&ther observed, however, that his 
a(m-in-law woukl not despise him the less for what he had been, and the 
mily way to win his daughter was to become assistant *' maitre des hautes 
CMivres !" So all-absorbing was the young man's passion, that he ac- 
cepted the alternative rather than lose Marguerite, and thus it was 
Aat Charles Sanson de Longval became an executioner, and the family 
fi^ at one blow to the lowest grade in the social scale. 

Charles Sanson's manuscript ends at this point, but Henry Sanson says 

b2 
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that he found among the papers a record that the ferocious Master 
Jouanne made his son-in-law carry out his agreement to the letter. 
^' Having to hreak one Martin Eslau upon the wheel, Master Pierre 
Jouanne, ' ex^uteur des hautes oeuvres/ obliged his son-in-law, newlj 
married, to strike the patient with a bar of iron, whereupon the said 
son-in-law fainted away, and was hooted by the crowd." 

The happiness that Charles Sanson had purchased so dearly passed, 
away like a dream. Marguerite died of consumption a year after her^ 
marriage, after having given birth to a son. 

Charles Sanson de Longval removed to Paris in 1685, at the epoch o^ 
Louis XIV.'s greatest error, committed at the instigation of Madame d^ 
Maintenon, the repeal of the Edict of Nantes. There were not onl^ 
dragonnades, massacres in the Cevennes, and other persecutions upon a^ 
large scale; private individuals were persecuted if they refused to partake 
of the host, and were condemned, according to circumstances, to fin 
the pillory, the galores, to the confiscation of their property, and to 
— their bodies being cast away like offal. These were thnving times foi 
a public executioner, but Henry Sanson hastens to tell us that the; 
occurred after Charles's removal from Rouen, and not before it, or h 
would have remained at Rouen; and further, that he finds no papers 
tifying to the first of seven generations of executioners having taken 
active part in carrying out these religious persecutions. 

Charles's residence on arriving at Paris was at the "Pilori d 
Halles.'' 

Thb so-called *' Pilori " was a gloomy octagonal tower, built o: 
wood, and surmounted by a wooden lantern, with a weather-cock 
The lantern turned round on a pivot, like the head of a windmill, an 
criminals condemned to the pillory were thus moved round like the 
figures seen in modem hairdressers' shops. In front of this interesti! ^ 
edifice was a great cross, where bankrupts had to come and declare thai 
they ceded all their goods, and then they received a green cap from 
hands of the executioner. Around were shops, which the latter had 
the benefit of letting out. There were also attached to the tower a stable 
and a shed, in the latter of which the bodies of the victims were 
previous to their burial, or their being cast away in the shambles, as w< 
have seen in the account of the Protestant church at Metz. 

A strange fancy is said to have taken hold of the gloomy, fanaticr^ 
and monomaniacal mind of Charles Sanson de Longval, from his inti^-' 
macy with these scenes of death. He conceived the notion of en^' 
deavouring to restore life to these livid corpses. Like Vesalius oC 
old, he carried on his researches by night, and in fear and trembling 
—-the very vibration of the weather-cock at the top of the tower often 
making him pause. Charles, if he did not by this proceeding learn the 
secret of restoring animation, is said to have discovered others, next ifl 
value, for curing many of the evils that distress the human organism. 
Considering that such cures are rather the result of the study of the 
action of minerals, plants, and other substances upon the human ftame 
than of the study of the complex structure of the frame itself, most im- 
portant in a surgical point of view, we may be permitted to doubt the 
connexion here attempted to be established between cause and efiect. Be 
this as it may, Henry Sanson tells us : 
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*' We sold these remedies very dear, I confess it, to the aristocracy and 
to rich persons ; hut we made a present of them to the poor. That was 
a compensation." 

The secret of these remedies was evidently handed down in the 
fomily, and they were indebted for their renown, no doubt, to the same 
feeling that caused the witches of times previous to dig up the mandragora 
root from beneath the scaffold and the gibbet. An executioner, if denied 
communion with his fellow-creatures, and repelled on all sides, had, like 
the Jews of old, an indemnification in the power of enriching himself at 
the expense of those who despised him. Among other perquisites of the 
"bourreau" in the times of Charles Sanson were the rights called of 
'* havage," a small tax raised upon all goods brought into the market, 
in the centre of which stood his ominous stronghold. These taxes were 
levied by certain people employed for the purpose, and they used to mark 
those who had paid with a piece of white chalk — as sheep are marked 
with ruddle ; but as the dealers sometimes anticipated this process bj 
marking themselves, quarrels would arbe, and the proverb, ''Insolent 
comme un valet de bourreau." A man who has to collect an unpopular 
tax is invariably ill treated, and so, with the progress of time, he naturally 
becomes rude and uncompromising. These quarrels sometimes rose to 
such a height, that one of the executioners, Laurent Bazard, having 
ascended the tower to fix a patient to the pillory, the people surrounded 
the base with fagots, and burnt the edifice and the executioner. One man 
only, Lestiire, was hung by Hazard's successor for this crime. 

Charles Sanson, disgusted with these perpetually renewed quarrels, 
obtained permission to dwell away from the *' Pilori des Halles,** in the 
quarter now called the '* Faubourg Poissonni^re," which was at that epoch 
very thinly inhabited, and was called '^ La Nouvelle France." He let the 
tower for six hundred livres — a large sum at that epoch— -and took a house 
near the church of Sainte-Anne. The family afterwards established 
itself in this quarter. 

Condemnations to death were at that epoch finally issued by a chamber 
of parliament, called that of " Toumelle." This chamber received all 
appeals made from others. The judicial forms were few and perspicuous. 
The chief was '* the preparatory question ;" and even if the accused 
pleaded guilty, he had still to undergo the ordinary and extraordinary 
*' question,'* that is to say, the most frightful tortures, in order to ex- 
tract the knowledge of all accomplices. The torturer^s duties did not 
£iill upon the executioner, there were especial ''officers*' appointed to 
carry out these terrible duties. As, however, one of the family — a 
** great-uncle" — was thus engaged, Henry Sanson is enabled to give ua 
some insight into their nature. The chamber for questioning was spacious 
and dark, so that the expression of agony should not be clearly distin- 
guished ; and hermetically closed, so that the cries should not be heard. 
At each question a new torture was inflicted, the limbs were squeezed in 
a vice, or between planks, with wedges (brodequin), the bones were' 
smashed, and the flesh torn off them. It was of no importance what was 
done to a body which must necessarily be a corpse in the evening 1 The 
strongest gave way under such barbarous trials. What remained of the 
human creature was handed over in the evening to the executioner. It 
was his duty to make the mutilated being ^t to a wheel) his face 
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turned towards an outraged heaven, and he then broke the articula- 
tions of his joints, until death finally relieved the victim from inexpres- 
sible agony. Henry Sanson assures us — to the credit of humanity — 
that the actual records of these questionings under torture bear generally 
traces of febrile convulsions on the part of those who were present to place 
them on record. 

Madame Tiquet — a young lady in whose fiate all Paris was interested 
about the end of the seventeenth century — was the first remarkable per- 
sonage who was finally disposed of by Charles Sanson, after he became 
" maistre des hautes oeuvres" in the metropolis. 

Angelique Nicole Carlier (Madame Tiquet) was bom in Metz in 1667. 
Her father — a wealthy publisher of that city — had left upwards of a 
million of francs to herself and an elder brother. Brought up in a con- 
vent, she entered the world with every possible advantage in ner fovoor. 
She was young, beautiful, highly gifted, accomplished, and wealthy. 
Among the many pretenders to her hand, she selected M. Tiquet, coun- 
sellor of parliament. It was, however, said that the plebeian and austere 
old counseller was much influenced in his suit by worldly considerations, 
and, on the other hand, that Angelique was dictated to by her brother 
and aunt. 

The birth of two children — a boy and a girl — tended for a time to 
cement those domestic ties, which were somewhat loosened by the different 
habits of Monsieur and of Madame Tiquet, the latter being just as ex- 
travagant as the former was parsimonious — a parsimony all the more un* 
affected, as he had gone into debt to carry out his matrimonial projects. 
The results were, however, at first indifierence, and afterwards aversion. 
The latter feeling was not a little augmented by a criminal passion enter- 
tained by the lady for a certain young captain of the Guards — a M. da 
Montgeorges. Madame Tiquet became finally so absorbed in her paanon, 
that she did not even take ordinary precautions to conceal it, and, as is 
usual in such cases, after it had become the conversation of all Paris, it 
finally reached her husband's ears. 

The recriminations that ensued, and the expulsion of the gallant 
captain from the house, served only to increase madame's aversion for 
her husband. She sought to shake off the abhorred yoke, and was 
seconded, strange to say, by her brother and her aunt. The creditors of 
M. Tiquet, alarmed at this state of things, came down upon him in a 
host, and it became a question of selling his hotel. Madame thereapon 
demanded a separation. But M. Tiquet obtained a ** lettre de cacbsi" 
against his wife, and, armed with the means of depriving her at any 
moment of her Uberty, he kept her for a brief space under control ; bit 
ultimately she succeeded in getting possession of the paper, and threw it 
into the fire. 

This adventure only made M. Tiquet a butt for ridicule. As to An- 
gelique, she had gone too far to stop at the threshold. She resolved to 
get rid of her husband at any cost. She consulted fortune-tellers, aad 
tried poison; but the compunction of a servant saved M. Tiquet. She 
then suborned a whole bevy of domestics and other persons, among whom 
we find one Jeanne Bonnefond, designated as '^ maitresse du conseilkr 
Tiquet.'' Fourteen persons were implicated in the conspiracy, besides 
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three others who managed to evade justice. It was doing the thing upon 
a large scale. 

One evening M. Tlquet having heen on a visit to the Countess de Ville- 
mor, a neighbour, was on his way home, when he was fired at from various 
directions, and fell, struck in five different places. His Talet came out to 
his assistance ; but although fainting from loss of blood, M. Tiquet would 
not allow himself to be taken to his hotel, but insisted upon being remored 
to that of Madame de Villemur. When his wife hurried to his assistance, 
she was refused admission. 

A week elapsed before Madame Tiquet was arrested. A monk offered 
to lend her his garments, in order that she might effect her escape to 
England ; but she declined the offer. She fancied that no one would 
suspect to great a ladj as she was. 

But one fine day the lieutenant-criminal made his appearance with 
his archers, and she was only allowed time to embrace her children 
before she was removed, first to the Petit Chitelet, and thence to the 
Grand. The preliminary proceedings were unusually rapid. One of the 
conspirators had denounced the whole plot. As to Sanson, we are told 
he was already in agonies, for he foresaw at once that work was being 
laid out for bis terrible office. Madame Tiquet was condemned on the 
3rd of June, 1699, to have her head cut off on the Place de Greve; 
Jacques Moura, the porter of the hotel, to be hung; and even her de- 
nouncer was condemned to the galeres for life. It was in vain that 
M. Tiquet, who had recovered from his wounds, supplicated with his 
children for her life at the feet of Louis XIV. It was in vain that 
powerful friends, moved by sympathy for a young woman wedded to an 
old counsellor, interposed in her fiivour. Cardinal de Noailles, Arch- 
bishop of Paris, strengthened the king in his resolutions to give a salu- 
tary example. 

The criminal-lieutenant, Deffita, had been in his time one of the most 
hoinble worshippers at the shrine of Angelique's beauty, and it was not 
without much perturbation that he had to read to her her sentence. He 
acquitted himself of his duty, however, with the addition of many con- 
lolatory and pious reflections, which came strangely enough from such 
lipa. Ang^lique was sensible of the £eu;t. She could not help contrast- 
ing the actual moment with the days when the magistrate had sighed at 
her feet, and she reminded him of the circumstance with a touch of irony 
•not uncommon with spoilt beauties. She declared, however, that she 
was not afraid of death ; she did not brave punishment, but she hoped to 
submit to it with resignation. She at first refused to make any con- 
ieasions, but the first quart of cold water, and the preparations for more 
fimnidable tortures, shook her constancy, and she avowed all. When 
asked if Montgeorges was an accomplice, 

" No, by Heaven!" she exclaimed. "I would never have taken him 
.into my confidence ; it would have made me lose his esteem, which was 
daarer to me.than life." 

She was placed in a cart, with the Abbe de la Ch^tardie, her con- 
fessor; and in the same vehicle was the porter, Jacques Moura, also 
Acoompanied by a priest. 

The melanoiioly procession had gnat difficulty in making its way 
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through the dense crowd that obstructed the streets. Madame Ti^net 
dressed entirely in white, which only served to set off her reaplendent 
beauty to advantage ; her colour was also heightened by seeing the pro- 
digious crowds that had accumulated to witness her last momenta. Jnst 
as the cart reached the Place de la Gr^ve, a violent storm burst over- 
head. It thundered, lightened, and poured in torrents, but no one 
thought of giving up their places. The execution was delayed for half 
an hour, and Ang^Iique sat all that time contemplating the scaffold and 
the black hearse which was to carry away her mortal remains. 

Charles Sanson declares that this half hour was to him one of horrible 
suspense. Looking at the beautiful penitent before him, thooghts of 
Colombe and Marguerite rushed upon his brain, and he became utterly 
unnerved. Jacques Moura, after bidding his mistress an eternal fuewell, 
was hung first by the master's assistants. Angelique then stepped op, 
bowing gracefully to the '* maitre des hautes oeuvres," and holding out 
her hand that he might help her up. Arrived on the platform, she went 
down on her knees, said a short prayer, and thanked her confeaaor. She 
then arranged her hair, and, after having kissed the block, she fixed her 
beautiful eyes on Maitre Sanson, and said : 

** Sir, will you have the goodness to tell me in what position I am to 
place myself p" 

The master had scarcely presence of mind to intimate that she had 
simply to place her head on the block. Angelique followed oat the 
instructions of her own good will, and when she had done so, ahe aaid ; 

" Am I all right so ?*' 

The maitre des hautes ceuvres replied by lifting up hb heavy awoid, 
and, making it describe a circle in the air, he brought it down with iti 
full weight upon the neck of the fair victim. 

The blood burst forth, but the head did not fall. 

A cry of horror arose in the crowd. 

Sanson de Longval struck again. This time, as before, a whistling 
sound was heard in the air, followed by the crash of the weapon upon the 
block ; but still the head was not detached. 

The hurling of the spectators assumed an almost threatening character. 

Almost blinded by the blood that spurted up from the sufferer, C 
brandished his sword a third time, and struck almost with frenzy. 

This time the head of Angelique rolled at his feet 

The assistants had to take up the head, for as to the executioner, 
are told that he took flight in that state of delirious exasperation i 
which he was thrown by all executions. 

The same evening, an officer of the Guards was devouring hia grief i 
the most gloomy and least frequented avenues of the park of Venaill«W 
when he was surprised at meeting the king in person. 

** Captain Montgeorges," said Louis XIV., " I never suspected toiv 
but I am not the less pleased that the unfortunate woman, upon whom 
justice was done this morning, has sealed your innocence with tier blood; 
what do you ask ?" 

'* Leave for eight months, sire, to travel out of the kingdom.* 

''Granted," said the king, withdrawing, and making signs to 
attendants to follow him and to leave Montgeorges to hia aorrow. 
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We have before remarked that it was in the time of Charles Sanson 
that the Edict of Nantes had been revoked under the influence of " la 
Tieille** and '' la veuve quinquagenaire du cul de jatte Scarron/' as 
Madame de Maintenon was designated, and France was covered with 
those dragooning apostles, whom Louvois called his *' missionnaires 
bott^s.*' It is a remarkable proof of the progress of religious toleration 
in France, that no one now-a-days — not even the last of seven generations 
of executioners — writes of these sanguinary persecutions except in terms 
of overt reprobation. We hope it is the dawn of a better state of things, 
and of the final overthrow of the last of the mediaeval incubuses that lays 
like a nightmare upon the heart of Europe. 

The persecuted Huguenots revenged themselves upon the king and his 
bigoted mistress by pamphlets and poetic libels. In a country where 
ridicule is fatal, the frailties of royalty furnished his enemies with a 
terrible weapon, of which they did not fail to avail themselves. One of 
these pamphlets, called <* L'Ombre de M. Scarron," gave particular 
annoyance to the monarch, for it was preceded by an engravine in 
which the monument erected in the Place des Victoires was parodied, 
and the king, instead of having four statues (the four quarters of the 
globe) chained at his feet, was represented as himself chained by four 
women. La Valliere, Fontanges, Montespan, and Maintenon. The author 
was never detected, although many were sent on suspicion to the Bastille, 
and no small number had to undergo the pleasantries of the '* question.'' 
Among others who were more particularly victimised, was one Jean 
Larcher, a bookbinder, on whose premises a number of copies of the 
annoying pamphlet were discovered by a curious concatenation of cir- 
cumstances. Suffice it, that Jean Larcher was subjected to the last 
penalty of the law, leaving a document testifying to his innocence in 
the hands of Charles Sanson, his executioner. 

Charles Sanson had taken to wife, on the 11th of July, 1699, when he 
was sixty-four years of age, one Jeanne-Ren^e Dubut, who is said to 
have been a great comfort to him in his old age. It was not, however, 
till the year 1700 that he was enabled to hand over Jean Larcher's last 
bequest to his son, Nicholas Larcher, who had been a Protestant re- 
fugee in England. This document laid the whole blame of the circum- 
stances which led to the said Jean's ignominious death upon one 
Chavannes, who had since wedded Jean's widow (who was also impli- 
cated in the conspiracy), and had taken the business. Nicholas, ex- 
pelled from his father's house, without resources, and excited to madness 
by religious persecutions and the thirst for revenge, slew the guilty 
pair with his own hand ; but he escaped being broken on the wheel by 
dying of brain fever a few days afterwards, and before he could be re- 
moved from his dungeon in the Ch&telet. 

So certain it is that man was created to stryggle against troubles and 
difficulties, that, as the strength of the muscles is increased by exercise, 
io is the mind often strengthened and life prolonged by those very 
sufferings which are by many supposed to abbreviate it. Notwithstand- 
ing the trials which Charles Sanson had undergone in his youth, and the 
peculiarity of his subsequent career, he was a hale, and even vigorous, 
old man at sixty-seven years of age. He was, as we have seen was fore- 
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inent of the Regency, the creation of a " chambre ardente," in order to 
make the rich disgorge their ill-gotten wealth, brought many a distin- 

fuished name to the scaffold — still more to the torture. The public 
id not profit by this proceeding; it was simply that confiscation and 
robbery of one thief by another which is said to afford a great amount 
of amusement to Satan. 

Charles Sanson figured in another character, in the so-called conspiracy 
of Cellamare, got up by Philip V. of Spain, Cardinal Alberoni, his 
minister, the Prince of Cellamare, his ambassador, and the Duchess of 
Maine, in favour of the duke her husband. The Abb^ Dubois first de- 
tected the plot, but the parties persisted not the less in attempting to 
carry off the Regent. A first attempt was made by Colonel la Jon- 
quiere, in the Bois de Boulogne, which ended in the colonel's immolation 
in the Bastille. A second was to be made in the quarries of Vanves, 
where the Regent had the weakness to promise his attendance to see 
an Italian evoke the devil, but it was frustrated by Charles Sanson, who 
detected a valuable ring, with armorial bearings, on the finger of one of 
his valets, who had been employed in fustigating a lady of doubtful 
virtue, and who being, in consequence of this discovery, put to the 
question, admitted that she was the mistress of M. de Schlieben, the 
veiy man who had concocted the plot in the quarries — the nature of 
which she at the same time fully revealed. 

On the evening of the 23rd of March, 1720, Charles Sanson was 
walking in his garden, when a valet came to say that a lady wished par- 
ticularly to speak to him. The lady in question was the young and 
beautiful Marchioness of Parabere, the mistress of the Regent, and she 
came to solicit the interest of the '' maitre des hautes oeuvres" in favour 
of the youthful Count Antoine de Horn, condemned to death for the 
murder of a Jew, and which she declared had been committed by a 
Piedmontese. It was in vain that she supplicated, abused the Regent, 
the Abb6 Dubois, and the '' great fool of a Scotchman,'* Law ; Charles 
Sanson could only reply that he was neither prince nor minister, not 
even a man — an arm, a sword, moved only by the law, and neither to be 
bribed or to be seduced. But after a long interview, he went so far as 
to say that if an attempt at rescue was made, as propounded by the half- 
frantic marchioness, he would neither assist nor oppose it. It was the 
duty of the marechauss^e to see to the safety of the criminal; his offices 
only came into play on the scaffold. Further, if the young count 
penshed by his hand, he promised to bring a reminiscence from the 
victim. 

Count Antoine Joseph de Horn was allied to a princely family, and to 
the highest nobility of Europe. He was accused (at a moment when the 
innovations of Law, who was one of the first to inaugurate the system of 
public credit in France, had excited that passionate desire for rapid for- 
tunes which some have supposed to be peculiar to the existing epoch ia 
Paris) of having, in conjunction with a Piedmontese, the Chevalier de 
Milhe, and another, murdered and robbed a wealthy Jew stockbroker, in 
a tavern of the Rue Quincampoix, and who had been inveigled there 
under pretence of purchasing stock. The count was further accused of 
having given the first blow. The affair created an immense sensation in 
Parb, and many of the chief persons of the realm interfered in his favonri 
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but with no greater success than the Marchioness of Parab^re, whose 
influence was supposed to be unbounded. A petition, signed by fifty-six 
of the chief nobility of the land, princes, dulces, archbishops, marshals, 
princesses, abbesses, and others, was presented to the regent, praying for 
remission of the sentence of death, upon the plea that the count — the 
legitimate son of Philippe V. and of the Princess of Ligne — was in a 
state of mental alienation, as were several other members of the family, 
notoriously Count Ambrose de Horn, Grand Forester of Flanders and of 
Artois, who had slain two Capucin friars with his own hand ; as also the 
Prince Ferdinand de Ligne and d'Amblise, and the father of the late 
Princess of Horn and Ov^risque. The regent only consented to commute 
the sentence, to be broken on the wheel, to simple decapitation. He bore 
no affection for the descendants of Philippe Y., although he himself was 
allied to the culprit through his mother the Princess Palatine. It was also 
generally reported that the regent was influenced by other motives. He 
IS said to have found the count in the company of the Marchioness de 
Parab^re under very equivocal circumstances, and he was further said to 
have shown the count the door upon that occasion, with the stern com- 
mand, " Go out !'* To which the young count is said to have replied : 
" Our ancestors would have said, * Let us go out 1' " Law and Dubois 
are also said to have been inimical to the count. The credit of the 
shares in the Royal Bank and the Mississippi scheme was beginning to 
fluctuate, and they fancied that they would raise them in public estima- 
tion by visiting with the last severity a crime committed in order to 
obtain shares in those very schemes. 

The Marchioness of Parabere was not the only visitor whom Charles 
Sanson received upon this occasion. The Marquis de Crequy, the organiser 
of the attempt made to rescue the unfortunate young man, also went to 
his hotel. The motive of his visit was, however, simply in reference to 
the commutation of the sentence to decapitation. He exhibited a letter 
to that effect from the Duke of Saint Simon, in which it was also said 
that the execution should take place in the court-yard of the Conciergerie, 
to spare publicity. The marquis at the same time requested to see the 
sword of justice — on one side of which the word Justitia was engraved, 
on the other a wheel, or the Cross of Saint Andrew. After further sug- 
gesting a variety of little details in the execution, the marquis also claimed 
the body for the family. He further offered on his departure a roll of 
Louis, but they were declined, in the same respectful terms as in the 
instance of the Marchioness of Parabere. 

The regent failed in his promise, for the very same day the '* maitre 
des hautes oeuvres*' received orders to cany out the sentence without any 
commutation. The executioner and his wife are said to have passed that 
night in prayer. Early next morning Charles Sanson was introduced to 
the prisoners in the Conciergerie. They were horribly mutilated, having 
undergone the most agonising and prolonged tortures ; notwithstanding 
which, the count was apostrophising the chevalier with a febrile excite- 
ment that betokened mental alienation. He at the same time repelled 
all offers of religious consolation. Charles Sanson spoke, on the way to 
the scaffold, to the young man of what the marchioness had said concern- 
ing an attempt at rescue. 

" If they had intended to save me," he observed, bitterly, *' they would 
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not have let me be thus lamed for eyer.*' And he looked down pitifullj 
at^his mutilated limbs. 

'^ A bold stroke may do it, and I have promised not to oppose ity** eon- 
tinned the executioner. 

But they had crossed the Pont Notre Dame, and were reaching the 
end of their painful pilgrimage, and no sign had been made. 

" You see that you were only deceiving me," observed the yonng man. 

" My lord, I swear to you that the marchioness had given me reason 
to hope.** 

** Tell the marchioness that I pardon her, and that on the wheel or on 
the scaffold I shall die as a gentleman.** 

They had arrived. The victims were so mutilated that they had to be 
carried up the scaffold. The count was there attacked by one of his fits 
of frenzy, and asked for arms with which to defend himself. A new re- 
solve had in the mean time entered into the head of the executioner 
Bidding his assistants fasten the young man to the Cross of Saint An- 
drew, and handing over the bar of iron to one Nicolas Gros, with which 
to break his limbs, he prepared a bit of rope, called the *' r^tentum," and 
while the doctor of the Sorbonne had left the chevalier for a moment to 
address a few final words of consolation to the count, he passed it quickly 
ronnd his neck, and pulling it at the very moment that the said Nicoltf 
Gros was raising the bar, he spared him '^ the most atrocious sufferings 
that human cruelty ever invented.*' The priest understood what had beoi 
done, and bowed his head in silent acquiescence. In the mean time the 
poor chevalier was howling under the infliction of the bar. Nothing 
could stand such frightful tortures; the cold perspiration damped his 
agonised forehead, and Sanson hastened to order the blow of extermioa* 
tion, which was dealt on the chest, but not without a glance of dread 
towards the balcony of the H6tel de Ville, where the authorities sat ; but 
they did not seem to notice what was going forward. 

An extraordinary scene ensued after the execution. It had not been 
over many minutes when several equipages with six horses, outriders, and 
servants in livery, drove into the '' Place.*' The first that came was the 
Prince de Ligne ; he was followed by the Dukes of Rohan and Crotty, 
and by the Marquis of Cr^quy. The latter stepped down from his car- 
riage and ascended the scaffold, in the full uniform of inspector-general 
of the king's armies, and with all his orders. 

*' And you, sir," he said, addressing Charles Sanson with a threatening 
tone, ** what have become of your promises?** 

*<My lord," replied the executioner, ''at eight o'clock this morning 
the Count of Horn was no longer in existence, and the bar only atrudk 
a body." 

The priest whispered his confirmation of what the executioner had 



" It is well," observed the marquis, as if relieved of a great weight 
'' Our house will remember that if it could obtain nothing from the 
regent, nor from the justice of parliament, it is at least indebted for 
something to the humanity of the executioner.** 

The body of the unfortunate youth was then placed in a hearse and 
removed to the hotel of the Countess de Montmorency — Logny nee ds 
Horn — and placed in a '* chapelle ardente," where it remained fotijr- 
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aSgfat hotin, snrroiinded by a namerotu clergy. It was then taken to the 
di&teau of Bausrigny, in the Low Countries, where the head of the house, 
lie Prince of Horn, resided. Charles Sanson had cut off a lock of ^e 
rietim's hair, which he transmitted to the Marchioness of Parab^re, with 
inly two words, *' Souvenir promis." It was generally reported, after 
turn joung nobleman's death, that he had not made an appointment with 
he Jew with the view of either robbing him or assassinating him, but 
imply to claim a considerable sum in shares that had been entrusted to 
dm, and which the Jew had not only refused to give up, but had in* 
alted and struck the count in the face, and that it was only then that, 
Q a moment of passion, the count had seized a knife lying close by on a 
able, and, having wounded the Jew, the Chevalier de Milhe had com- 
ileted the murder and carried off the portfolio. The sad affair only irri- 
ated the gpreatest persons in the state against the regent, and did no good 

the system of Law, the catastrophe of which was inevitable. The Duke 
if Saint Simon attributed the whole event to the ^* false policy, the 

fiacalit^' (cupidity), and the ' rouerie' (libertinism), as well also as to the 
ealousy, of M. the Duke of Orleans.** 

There was great excitement in Paris on the 15th of October, 1721. 
BTery one had gone forth, and all who met in the wine-shops, coffee- 
looses, and streets, repeated the same thing, ''Cartouche is taken!'* 
Fhe renowned bandit — more renowned for his humour and clevemese 
Shan eren for his daring predatory exploits — and whose career has fur- 
bished matter for biographies, romances, and plays without number-— 
lay, have even been immortalised in verse* — had been betrayed by one 
>f ms band, threatened with torture. He was sleeping, the nieht of his 
sapture, in a public-house in the Courtille, with six pistols on his table. 
ffis arrest was effected by no less a personage than M. le Blanc, secre- 
anry of state in the war department, and who took with him for the pur- 
pose forty of the most determined soldiers he could lay his hand upon, 
tnd a whole posse of '' sergents de ville.** A whole battalion to capture 

1 mngie man I The house was invested, with muskets loaded and fixed 
jayonets. Luckily, one of his band going in first, Cartouche was captured 
in hed, and was bound fast with cords before he could do any mischief. He 
was led off on foot to the Ch&telet^ so that the public might kiiow of his 
capture ; but he boasted that they would not keep him long. The crowd 
that accompanied him was immense. Arrived at the Grand Ch&telet, he 
nras made tast to a pillar, so that he should not break his head against 
the walls, and four men were placed at the door of his cell. 

Charles Sanson first saw the renowned highwayman, housebreaker, 
and thief, whose power, audacity, wondrous intelligence, numerous 
escapes, and strange adventures, with a certain courtesy of manner and 
playtiilness of disposition, had imparted greator popularity than any of 
bis most notorious predecessors, on the 27th of October. The publio 
Btill crowded the doors — every one wanted to be able to say that he had 
Been the notorious bandit. Some believed him to be a sorcerer. Even 
the nobility solicited permission to see him as the greatest favour ; and 
it is said that the Marchioness of Parabire visited him, disguised as a 

^ Tie Vice Puni on Cartouche" FoSme. Nicolas Bafot de GrandvaL 
AnTers, 1752. 

JfareA— YOL» cxxvn. vo. nyn. x 
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grifiette. Ghai^ SanfOn deseribM Cartouche as^ a diin man,, of mediini^ 
oaight, nd' looking about- feiiy» wbkh was* more? than hioaga. £bo 
wrinkled, aad ugly, with a large mouth, small' ejea^ the flfld bidl«do^m( 
^*1b nei 6pate dNin dogue/' ^11 to be aeen in gentlemen of pndMaqp 
habits, aoeompanied with violence. Hia haipwas short and wirj, batrysa 
fixrehead was open and oapaeiotts, indicative 06 his gieat chnacteriti o i * 
intelligenee^ « sense of humonr, and wibonndedt audacity. 

The bandit reeognised hb formidable visitor, and shuddered for a mom 
ment ; bat, as quickly recovering himself, he b^nan to joke, and askad tiia 
'^maitre des: haute* osuvies," who had a walking-stick in his- hand, if ha 
eame to measure him. He had, however,, matured, a plan for enaps^ 
which was so nearly suooessfiii that he had to be removed to the Goo* 
dergerie. He had boasted that he would pessoaally attond die per* 
iMrmauoes whieh were already being enacted in his honoun Oidy five 
days after his arrest the (Som^ie Italiennc had. produced a^ pi e ee oallad 
« Arlequin-CartOBche ;" and this was followed by Legrancn piiq^ of 
'' Cartouche," produced at the ComMie Fran^aise, and which ia still 
popular in the provinces. To carry out this project^ he, with the help of 
another prisoner, made a hole in tlie pipe of tbedoset, by whieh the two 
made their way into a greengiocei's cellar. Thence they aseended into 
die shop, which was under an aroade, but wliere there was, unfbrtunatolf 
Cor Cartouche, a little dog that barked ferociously^ A servant hearini 
the noise, threw up the window, and shouted out ^'Thieveal tUevetr 
The master came down with a light, and so* great was the* popularity of 
Cartouche, that; finding whom he had to do with, he woukl noit haie 
opposed his- evasion had.it not been for four archers who were drinknur 
brandy close by, and who, attracted' by 'the noise, entered the shofp, an 
recognised the bandit by the chains on his hands and feet 

Cartouche, once more a prisoner, was transferred to the Toor ds 
Montgomery, in the Conciergerie, and his trial was proceeded with, with 
all possible expedition. He was condemned, with three of the band, 00 
the 26th of November, to be broken on the wheel, after being subjeotid 
to the ordinary and extraordinary question. Two others were sentanesd 
ta be hung* Cartouche was put to the question the very next davt ami 
ia said to have stood the tnal with extraordinary firmness, lie wsi 
afterwards removed on a mattress-— for the patients could not walk; alte 
the brodequin — to the chanel of the Conciergerie, where he was atteodod' 
by the priest: of Saint Bartnolomew. 

Five wheels and two gibbets had been erected on the Place de k 
Gr^e, whieh was filled to suffocation. Windows commanding a viewof 
the scene let at fabulous prices. The crowd was, however, destined to be 
disappointed. It was four o'clock in the af^moon before Cartouohe, or 
lather hia mutilated body, was laid in the cart The others weore tssr 
much exhausted to bear removaL On his- way he tried to torn ronndt 
bat, not being, able to do so, he asked Charics Sanson if the other caiti 
were in front. He was nwcli disappointed on hearing that he was alona 
When, on arriving at the Greve, he saw only one wheel, hb chsek s 
blanched, and great drops of pcrspk'ation beoewed hia clammy favofva 
He had expected to perish like a hero at the head of his band, and ths 
solitary fate that awaited him altogether discomposed his anticipatioas. 
He was so utterly prostrated that he murmured his wish to make rsie*' 
lations, and he was accordingly conveyed to the HdteL de ViUe»^ ihs 
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■ifibld raniiiiBig erect all the niglit. The crowd, hofwever, did not 
mMxmw either fttmi the " Place,'' or from the windows; fires were li^ 
wuii^tim' heueee were illaminated, as if upon the occasion of some great 
hrtiraL 

The revelations that Cartouche had to make were of trifling im* 
portance, but the night and the tortures to which he had been subjected 
nd a great efiect in mollifying his hardened nature^ and he became re« 

Ctaot and resigned. At one o'clock the next day, when he was for the 
time consigned to the charge of the executioner, he was an altered 
nan. His odious cynicism, his boastful firmness and indifference, had 
left him, and teare stood in his unaccustomed eyee. Once, when tied to 
the Croes of Saint Andrew, his spirit of old revired, and as the iron bar 
iPBi raised up to smash his joints, he exclaimed, Kke a gambler who is 
leekoning his stakes, ''One!" But it was his last effort; his spirit 
qnailed before the tremendous agony. The saving clause of the '' r^ten- 
tun" had been reserved for the bandit, but, by some untoward accident, 
A» (ket had not been communicated to the executioner, and, notwith- 
slsnding his delicate appearance, Charles Sanson says, ''Cartouche was 
90 vigorously oonstituted, that it took eleven blows with the bar 'to 
\mmk him ;' and in opposition to the report of the g^reffier, I can affirm 
that he lived more than twenty minutes af^ being attached to the 
wiwel." 

Although the fate of the accomplices of the bandit chief had been de« 
hjed, th^ did not escape. Some were executed four days afterwards, 
asid as each group made new revelations, the number of accused ulti- 
mately exceeded one hundred and fifty. Among these were several wealthy 
jeipellers, high in repute, two officers of police, and several women, among 
whom two mistresses of Cartouche, known as the "^fille N^ron" and " la 
Qtande Jeanneton," bot^ of whom suffered the last penalty of the law, 
and involved some sixty moro of their own sex. 

Tlie last execution carried out by Charies Sanson was in die case of 
Etienne Benjamin des Chauffburs, a gentleman of Lorraine, condemned 
to be burnt alive for unnatural crimes — but he was in reality spared by 
the aecrei use of the " r^tentum." Charies did not long^survive this last 
eaeeution. He died on the 12th of September, 1726, not quite fbrbr-five 
yens of age. He was succeeded in his office by his oldest son, Charles 
Jean Baptiste, who, being only seven years of age, was replaced by 
others, but still, although a mere child, he had to leg^ise executions by 
Ua presence. Thus it was that he was present at the breaking on the 
vrheel of Nivet, a much moro cruel bandit than Cartouche, and who 
saidom spared the lives of those whom he robbed ; as also of Poulailler, 
who closed the list of the celebrated bandits of the fixat half of Ae 
eighteenth century, 

A criminal of a different stamp appeared next in the fist. This was 
Bisbert Frao^ois Damiens, who had been arrested immediately upon his' 
attempt upon the life of Louis XV. Damiens had been a bad man — a 
thief and a Tagabond ; he was also subject to p a ro xysm s of violence, 
wUeh partook conriderably of the character of mental alienation. When 
XMDoved to the post of the Gardes du Corps and of the Cent Suisses, im- 
mediately upon the attempt, he was at once subjected to all kinds of irre- 
gvhr toitures^ in order to extract' from him the names of his accomplices. 

t2 
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He was only saved from being roasted alive by the lieutenaot of. the 
provost, who claimed the prisoner in order that justice might be allowed 
to take its usual course. Louis XV. had, it is well knowPi rQcelved a 
severe flesh-wound, and was indebted for his life to his weartn^f two 
reading-coats, of which the Fivnoh made *' redingotes," one of wluch waa 
lined with (ur. 

Damiena was taken from Versailles, where he had made his foul attempt 
upon the life of the king, to Paris. He was removed qn |i.«nattress ; ms 
legs had been so badly burnt that he could not stand uprigjit, and the 
carriage in which he was placed was protected by a very strons escort. 
Other troops were disposed at distances the whple length of the road. 
The renowned ** Tour de Montgomery*' was selected as his prison, and 
was strongly barricaded. Four men never left hb side, except when re- 
lieved by four others. His food was tasted before he was penmtted to 
partake of it, for £aar that his accomplices might anticipate the course of 
justice by means of poison. After many useless interrogatories, which 
only served to prove the maniacal fanaticism of the criminal^ Damiem 
was condemned to the death of a regicide, after undergoing the question. 

Charles Jean Baptiste Sanson had been struck down by paralysis, and 
bis younger brother, Nioolas Gabriel Sanson, was called upon to officiate. 
His first duty comprised the purchase of four horses, whicn he did at an 
expense of four hundred and thirty-two francs — a large sum for the period. 
An old torturer, whose fisither had operated upon Ravaillac, undertook that 
part of the business. Charles Henry Sanson, son of Charles Jean Bap- 
tiste, at that time seventeen years of age, had to be present to l^;aUse m 
proceedings. 

When Damiens was submitted to the torture, there occurred — whst 
Henry Sanson tells us he has himself remarked with the most resolute— 
an involuntary anguish, which was more particularly signalised by spasmi, 
and irreg^ar contraction of the muscles of the neck. He could not par- 
take of some wine that was offered him. When told that he would re- 
quire all hb strength for that terrible day, he replied, with a wild look, 

'' My strength is in God I My strength is in God !*' 

Subjected to the torture, Damiens screamed at the top of his voioe. 
He incriminated various persons, and then as readily withdrew hb charges. 
He accused a witch with baring placed him under a ban. He aaid God 
punbhed him for his pride, and that he had held communication with 
Satan. He prayed for mercy, and that he might be put to death. After 
two hours and a half of agony the surgeons declared he could stand 
no more. The judees rose up, almost as much relieved as the victim by 
the conclurion of thb horrible scene. Damiens only lifted up hb head 
once to contemplate hb mutilated limbs. He was then borne off on a 
mattress to the chapel. 

Arrived on the scaffold, hb arm was made fiist to a bar of iron, as &r 
as the wrist, and a brazier was lifted up to hb hand. When the flames 
first caught the flesh he uttered a fearful shriek, but after that he lifted 
up hb head and watched the progress of the flames. Hb teeth were 
alone heard to shake in hb head. An assistant, who had been bribed bj 
the Sansons, next proceeded to tear off large pieces of flesh, while boiling 
oil, burning rorin, molten sulphur and 1^ were poured into the opea 
wounds, Dambns was in what the experienced ^'maitre dea hsples 
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cniYrat'* detiffnatet as the Tery deliriom of agonj. His eyei were start- 
nig horn his nead, his hair stood on end, and |be seemed to deride his 
tor tur ers. Hb Yoice, which had nothing human in it, ejaculated ** Encore ! 
encore ! encore V* 

The miserahle being was at length taken down and placed upon the 
Cross of Saint Andrew, and then each limb was separately made £ut to 
a hone. He kept his eyes steadily closed whilst these preparations were 
going on. All that he was heard to mutter was *' J^sus ! Marie ! k moi, 
I moi I" The horses were then led out, each in an opposite direction, and 
whipped from behind. At the first pull one of the animals fell on its 
knees. This was repeated three times ; but so wonderfully is the human 
being constructed, that the muscles and the tendons still held good. All 
present, even to die executioners, were in a state of consternation. The 

Etient was not dead; his breathing, on the contrary, was unnaturally 
itinct. The attendant priest had fainted amy. Boyer, the surgeoUi 
hastened to the authorities at the Hdtel de Ville, and asked that the 
muscles diould be dirided. The permission was granted ; but there was 
BO knife, and one of the assistants had to set the limbs free by repeated 
blows of an aze. It was only then that the horses were enabled to drag 
off the palpitating members. As the last went, Damiens opened his eyes, 
looked up to heayen, and breathed his last. His hair, which was brown 
when he arrived upon the Place de la Gr^ye, was then as white as driven 
snow. It is to be hoped that Providence, in his infinite kindness, rendered 
his sufferings, from the very excess of the tortures inflicted, less poignant 
than would appear to the spectotors of so horrible a scene. It was, at all 
events, the last time that a mode of punishment so repulsive to the com« 
monest instincts of humanity was had recourse to. As to Gabriel Sanson, 
he was so upset by it that he hastened to give in his resignation, and he 
ceded his fearful duties to his nephew, Charles Henry Sanson, upon con« 
adoration of an annuity of two tnousand four hundr^ francs. 

Charles Henry's services were required, among others, in a case of 
painful historical interest. The loss of Pondicherry, and of the other 
French possesrions in India, had exasperated that feeling of national 
pride which is always so excessive with the French, and it found an outlet 
in the persecution of Thomas Arthur de Lally-ToUendal, who had been 
in unsuccessful command of the colonies. Lally-Tollendal was of Irish 
descent, his family having gone over to France with the Stuarts. 

He was at once an able and courageous commander, and if he had 
finilte they were not such as should have been punished by the French* 
By his skill and bravery he for a time recovered all that had been lost by 
tiie incompetency of Dupleix ; but the frightful excesses which he per- 
mitted to his soldiers at St. David's and at Madras more than tarnish— 
they sully ineffaceably — the good points of his character. It was not for 
tboie, however, that the proud and gallant Indian officer was put upon 
lus trial — it was '* for having betray^ the king's intereste." The French 
mat the memory of Byng and Calaer in our teeth ; they have as victims 
of national vanity Biron, Lally-Tollendal, Viileneuve, and a host of 
others. Lally-Tollendal was condemned to death upon charges of 
treachery which time has utterly disproved. M. de Choiseul is said to 
liave interfered in his fiivour, but Louis XV., for whom the lunatic 
IHnu^os was slowly burnt and torn to pieces, was inflexible. The old 
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puui— &r Lally-Tollendal was at that epooh eoiisideraUy ^dvaao^diiB 
yiBars — tried .to ja^e .himself from a pubbo exeontion hy aukadet Jbot Jm 
was too carefully tended to haFe been .able io oaxry hk inteptioiBs.iiBta 
efiect. 

A carioaA oircomstaace had eetgUished a remote connefluon btt iwe n 
Iially-ToUendat and the Sansons, which was only to end on the icaffoUL 
The night of JeanJBiqptiste's wedding, he (Lally-TollendalJ an4 soma 
other young. men, being out on a frolic, saw that a daooe iras goin|p.Q% 
and requested to be permitted to join «the party. Their request waa 
acceded to, and it was not .till they were going away that .thay weratiiw 
fiirmed of the Pariah caste of theur entertainen9« LaH^Tellmidal .only 
laughed, and asked, as the Marquis de Cr^quy had done|.to see. the swoid 
Hied in decrepitation. While contemplating. the formidable weapon, be 
also asked Sanson if he was aure of striking off the bead at ^me blow. 
Sanson replied in the affirmative^ aud added, jokingly, that .if ever the 
fieite of a Bouttevette, a Cinq Mam, or a Rohan awaited him, be wonU 
not entrust the head of a^ntleman to his valet, but would .pnomiaa him 
that he himself would carry out the sentenee. 

When the news arrived at Jean Baptiste!s, in thcilittle town of Brief 
Comte-Bobert, that Lally-ToUendal was condemned to death, .the memoBr 
of the past strange engagement made with him came back to his .mino, 
and he started for Paris, determined to carry it out. His son, Charies 
Henry, represented to him, however, that he was paralysed, thatihe oould 
no louger wield the heavy weapon with effect, and that. he might be pxa- 
aenty but he roust leave to younger and stronger arms to oarry out .the 
behests of the law. It was so arranged, and the two king's officers, as 
they were called, went together to the Bastille, where a treoieudoos 
scene had just been enacted : the authorities, dreading, from the violent 
and haughty temper of their victim, that he would commit them by his 
loud asseverations on the scaffold and on the way to it, had resolved that 
be should be gagged, and the veteran had fought against the indignity 
till he was knocked about and bruised in almost every portion .el his 
body. 

Lally-Tollendu}, reccgnisipg Jean Baptiste Sanson, became mcoee tna^ 
qui], and better resigned to bis fat^ Supported by the fath^ andso% 
be ascended the seaffold with a firm step. Jean Baptiste showed him Us 
arm stru.ok down by pals)r, and, expressing his regret that he oouU noi 
<^iate aa h^ hiMl proqotised, introduced bis son as his looum ifwmt 
^ly-Tollendal smiled, and then resigned himself to prayar. Jean Bap* 
tifte then took off his gf^gt that h^ might pray at his eaae-^he vraa aoit 
QM^ter, he said, on the scaffold. JJally'-ToUendal alluded in.bia pfayaBS 
to the strange incidant that had throwp Sanson in bis way before, and ha 
%{i^rwards gave him hii waistcoat of nob Indian stufl^ with buttona eaob 
of which was a valuable ruby. 

A still stranger scene was destined yet to oeouc The old man, «ftsr 
l^uesting th«t his hands w\f^ be set free, which was not conceded, m 
instinct (whatever might have been his con^l over himself) would hava 
made him lift them up, called out with a loud voice.: 

*« Now striker 

Charles Henry Sanson lifted up the great aword of justioemod biom^ 
ift4owii upon tlia old van'd iMNsk^ but & blade caught die hair, and oulf 
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BfMnad a geeat 'gafmig -irovnS. Tlw Uoir fatd^ ^however, h%mk 4m\t with 
ntfi foine, ^hit it tfafewiLally-ToUandal down upon the pktfSnnn. Rmng 
mprTmgmn, he tut a look or reproaefa at Charles Heory^ ai if to tay he 
Hhd.not cairiedout the*proinise of his pafent. Seeing this, Jean Bap- 
kiaie alepntd flBTward, toro ike bloody weapon from hit son*8 hands, and, 
IS if saddenly endowed with all the vigour of his youth, stnuA ao ef^e» 
Mally» that Mfore another moment had elapsed the head of the victim 
patted apoB thaecaffold. 

The unjust aacrtfioe of Lally-Tollendal was followed, some years after- 
wagds, hy that of another young genUemao, whose punishment is gene- 
rally Mwntted to have heen totally inoommensurate with hie crime. This 
the yonnff Chevalier de la Barre, -who was condemned at ihe age of 
to 'be oamt, after being decapitated, for having with some other 
bojB (for they were nothing better — one of them, Moisnel, was only 
fourteen years of age) broken up and derided a gpreat Itatian Calvary 
oeoted npen the Pont-Neuf at Aobeville. 

'Charke^Henry Sanson was sent for in this instance to 'Carry out the 
faa r fu l penalties of a bigoted perseeution, and when first introduced to 
flie unfortunate youth, the latter asked him if it was not he who had be- 
kaadsd Lally-Toilendal. Upon reoeivtog an answer in -the affirmative, 
he aontinned, ** You managed that affiiir very badly-; now I hope you 
will be more skilful in my case. I must admit that I have been some- 
wfaat conceited'' (the young chevalier was of almost feminine heauty, of 
haiidiome appearanoe, and with graceful manners), ** and I should not 
Mke my poor head io terrify, at the last moment, those who will see it." 
Charles Sanson explained at length to the young man that if decapita- 
tioa was permitted to a gentleman, it was because a person of good birth 
istta ^supposed to have 6rmness to stand the trial, but that in the case of 
IL Laily-Tollendal, the old man's passions were so uncontrollable, that 
tbey imparted oonvulsive movements to his neck and whole body, which 
led to the disaster, but he would undertake to assure the Chevalier de la 
Barre, from the cool way in which he confronted his feite^ that everything 
would go off to his perfect satisfaction ! 

The chevalier must have been a faoetiooe gentleman, and a loss to 
ioeiety. He had summoned Sanson to his prison the next-morning after 
his arrival, before he had awoke from his sleep, and he apolospsed by say- 
ing ^hat " the perspective of the long sleep to whMh he ^ouid shortly be 
indebted to him had rendered him egotistical ." And he added to his in- 
junctions in regard to quickness and despatch, *^ The dead. are more for- 
midable than is generally supposed, so do not make an enemy for your- 
self in the tomb." 

When he was placed in the fatal car, with a great |>lacard on his chest 
taxing him with being '* impious, a blasphemer, an abominable, execrable, 
and sacrilegious man," a Dominican monk took his place on his right, 
and Sanson on his left. 

** That is right," he said ; ** between the doctor for the soul and the 
doctor for the body, what evil can betide me?" 

He was instructed to ask pardon for having given offence to religion 
in front of the porch of Saint Wulfiranc, but he persistently refused. 

*^ To admit myself to be guilty," he exclaimed, ** would be to offend 
God hy a lie ; I will not do it" 



St^ Smm Gtntmiumt of ExtetOiotun. 

"Rttn wu » gnftt dopth of nU^oiu philoioplij, u mil m of npor- 
fidal fiicatioiwnMit in lo yoang a miui, nor did hia itnngtli of mind UI 
him to th« lut. A« tb« fetfl <)f flW acilffiin], ^iii'tia A ittdbimt dutn^ 
colonr. Satuon'* eyM were dairn upon him in a momoDL ItiwgiiM 
being tutored even to' tbe MftfAMr' "nib' yoonj^ Into mv it, and n- 
eoTaring himwlfi ho observed : 

" Do not be afmd ; I Aill notplk^ the chfld!* Upon tbo platftom he 
•ununed the blade, and tbeo, turning round to SanKo, he aaid, " Now, 
matter, afarilce with a firm hand ; aa to me, I do not tremble." 

" Bat, rooorieur le chevaUer,", wid the KMOutioBer, utterly confounded 
with the j^oung man's impasiibilitv, " jt ii cuitoraa^ to kneel down." 

"The ciuUKn'^'tiieo, tifU udt be OMerved ih this initance ; It ii for 
stimloala to kneel down.' I ihall remaio uprighb" Anit then turning 
rountl, the executioner beiitatihg to iliilce' a """^oi',^ fee^ lie wd in a 
tone of Blight impatience, " Why don't you strike f " I 

A most surprising result ensued. , Sanson ' struck under inch peculiv J 

circumstances, which demanded all his skill asd all hia ■tm^1I^ ao I 

effectually, that the aword ..traversed' the ne^ and vertebral et^ttaan ai 
once, nod that so neatl^i that^the head d^ not raI1|<but raBnined poued 
on the shoulilers for more than « lecond of time. Jt wm Vn^fy .when the 
body g*re way, thai the head rollad off, to ^he infinite tuipiiaa an^prte- 
oiiiainent of the ipectatora. 

All torts of strange versions have been given of this extraordinaiy ID- 
indent, wbioh has been related in l^ods, cbroniotes. and storiaa, both in 
proae and Terse. One of the bett it that given by toe-r-in hia way— in- 
(xunparabk author of the " Fetites Causes, C^l&braa." 

"In the time of Lonia Xt. and Lonu XIIL," the author relate^ " the 
•ncntionetB had r^uced their office to tb«t of' one of the moat diSaolt 
arte and one of the most refined tcieacei. One of them carried hia dex^ 
tant^ to far, that he had rendered the story of the tcaffoU, that I as 
abont to relate, almost poatijjie i 

" A gentleman whom he was about to dec^itate rei^uaated him o&ljr 
to itrike at a certain signal. 

** Tbii^ being thus arranged, the execution took place. 

" The gentleman then repeated the e^al, thinking that tha axeea- 
tiODer had not nolioed it. 

" ' The thing is done, my lord ; shake yourself a little.' And the gSfr 
Uemaa having shaken himtelf, hit bead ful ofiL 

"Mandit hourreau, faut-il que in demeurea 
Aossi long-terns a mesarcT tes coups f 
—Eh! par la mort, c'est fait depuis denz heiirei, 
Dit le bontrean, monsieur, seconea-roos." 
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3 inattfii'f'* cneH lie fteely tb'V'j^MAti, tliioiigh vhom 
■h theic waj along ^he [k^vemeiit. " Apjtody down ia 



Thx atreets were lighted ia Prior's Aah, and people passed to and 
fro in them on their evening occupBtiooB, Two, there were, walking 
together; a lady, and a young nan dreaaed in a sailor's jacket ; who 
seemed by their pace to be in a hurry. The lady appeared to wish to 
shun observation, for she bent her face underneatli her veil, and kept, 
«o far aa might be, in the ehade. Ton need not be told that they were 
Uaria Godalphin and Re^nald HastingB. ffe swung along, nodding 
to everybody he knew. Recent events reflected oo shame on him. 
And if they had reflected it, Beginald Hastings was not one to taka 
the shame to himself, 

"T^t'ii tte ii 
thej had, to push t 

afitr ' ■^ , 

" Old Bylea is a ahuttitiK nn of his slfop for godd," i»iiie tlie 
uuwer. * Mr. George Qodolphm have lad his money, so lie says it'i 
of no uie for him to tiy tolk^ open; he totf as veil go right cof into 
the worfcos." ' ' '^ 

Pleoaant hetirtng for Haria ! ^iri ^IM kept a general' ahop, and 
they did owe Ijim something coDsiderablft, fbr the servants were m the 
habit of mntiing there wlten stores tan short at home. The man*l 
Bavinga, plso, had been in the bank. He was accustomed to get tipsy 
erery night; and, when in tliat Rtatd, would Bold forth at nia door 
upon the subject of his grievances to the listeners who coDeoted 
round it. It was long since he had had tnich a grieranee aa this. 

" Bah r cried Heginald. " Hc>ll'be all right'in the mornii^." 

" Come along, Beginald," whispered Maria, in fear lest the crowd 
should recognise, perhaps insult her. And tiley walked on : her head 
bent lower ; Beginald's tamed baek with a laUgb. 

"When they arrived at the bank, Beginald gave a flourish on the 
knocker enough to knock it flat, pulled the Dell with a peal that 
alarmed the servants, and then made off with a haoty good nigh^ 
leaving Maria atanding there alone, in his careless fashion. Possibly 
be was anticipating some fun with old Byles. At the same momei^ 
there advanced from the opposite direction, a woman carrying a brown* 
paper parcel. 

It was Margery. Detained at the place where she had gone to meet 
her sister by that sister's sudden illQess, she had been unable to to>. 
turn until now. It had put Margery out considerably, and altogether 
she had come home in anything but a genial humour. 

" I koowed there'd be nothing lucky in the journey," she gmmhlinglr 
cried, in reply to Maria's salutation of welcome. " Tbe night af<ae I 
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started I was stuck in the midst of a muddj pool all nigkt in my 
dream, and couldn't get out of it." 

'^ Is your siftctr bottor P*' asked JCaria. 

'' She's better ; and gone on into Wales. But she's the poorest 
creature I ever saw. Is all well at h«B9e, ma'ttn f^ 

" All well," replied Maria, the tone of her voice a subdued one, as 
she thought how different it was in one sense from ^' well." 

'' And how has Harriet manafi;ed with the child P" continued Mar- 
geiy, in a tart tone, meant for the unconscious Harriet. 

" Very well indeed," answered Maria. " Quite well."^ 

The door had beed opened, and they were then crossing the hall. 
Maria tuniAd into tiie dining-room, and Margery continued her way 
up-stairs, grunting as she did so. To b^eve ih«t Harriet, or anybodr 
ebe, hersi^ aacQepted, oould do ''quite well" *by Meta, was a strefeeh 
of credulity ntter^ inadmissible to Margery's biased mind. In flie 
muserysat Harriet, a damselin a^mart cap with flying pink ribbons. 

" W hat, is it you !" was ber sahxtation to Margery. *' W« ihmigtt 
ymi.had taken up your abode yonder for goodi" 

«' Did yoni"" said Mngenr. '' What else did you think f** 

'*' And your sister, poor dear!" continued Harriet, passing by the 
retort and speaking in a sympathising tone, for she genendly found it 
to her iniaveet to keep friends with Margery. '' Is she got well?" 
, . " As well as she ever will get, I suppose,*' was Margery's eruaty 
answer. 

8he sat down, untied her bonnet^strings and threw it off, and un- 
pinned her shawl. Harriet snuffed the candle and resumed her work, 
which appeared to be the sewing of tapes on a pinafore of Meta's. 

" Has she tore 'em off again p" asked Margery, her eyes following 
tiie progress of the needle. 

" She's always tearing t^m off,^' responded Harriet, biting tbe end 
ef her thread. 

" And how's things going on here?" demanded Margery, her voiee 
aMRiming a confidential tone, as she drew her chair nearer to Ha^ 
net's. *' The bank's not opened again, I find, for I asked so much at 
the station." 

''Things couldn't be worse," said Harriet. ^ It's all a smash to* 
gether. Tbe house is bankrupt." 

" Lord help us !" ejaculated Margery. 

Harriet let her work fall on the table, and leaned her liead towards 
TltM^sry^ her voice dropping to a whisper. 

*' I say! We haive got a man in here !" 

"In here!" breathlessly rejoined Margery. 

Harriet nodded. ** Since last Tuesday. There's one stopping here, 
and ihere'S'another at Ashlydyat. Margery, I declare to you when 
they were :goiDg thrm^h tbe house, them creatures, I felt that side, 
that I could have heaved my inside right out. If I had dared, IHl 
have upset a bucket of boiling water over the lot as tfaej came up 
tiiestau*s;" 

^Margery sat, revolvin g the 'news, a terribly blank look upon her 
face. Harriet resumed : 

•^ We riudl aU have to leave, efery aoul of us: and soon, too, we 
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'' Well !" Inurst fiurth Jtiaigerf^ ni^g ▼oot ^ Imt ind^nttbion, '^ ie 
has brought matters to a fine pass !" 

" Meaning maate P" Aakad JLuriet. 

^ Meaaiqg nobody else/' was the tart reminder. 

*' He juBt has/' said Harriet. '< Prier'a Aak is aaying audi things 
Aat it raiaes;one':6 hair to hear it. We don't like to repeat them 
again, only just among ourselves." 

"* What's tiie drift of 'em ?" inqoiied Margery. 

** There's all aoriw of drifts. About his having took and made 
away with the money in the tills-: and those bonds of Lofd Averil's, 
that there waaso mnchtlookingtafttt^ — ^it was he took thenu Who'd 
have believed it, Margery, of Mr. Gteoorge Godolphin, with his gay 
lanc^ apd hie handacmie iaoe ?" 

^Better for him if his laugh had bemia bit less giqr and his face 
lisa liandsome," was the ahairpremarkof Margery. ** He might^have 
been steadier then." 

" Folks talk of the Yerralls, and that set, up at Lady Godolphin's 
HoUy/' rejoined Harriet^ her voiee fisdling still lower. ** Pri(Mr's Ash 
SB(fB }he has bad too much to do with them, an d " 

*^I don't want that scandal repeated over to me," angrily repci* 
nanded Mai^geiy. " £erbiipa other people know as much about it.as 
Prior's Ash ; they have got eyes, I suppose. There's no need fur you 
to bring it up to one's face." 

^ Butthey talk chiefly about Mr. Y^irall," persisted Harriet, with 
a stress upon the name. " It's said that he and master have had 
business oealings together of some sort, and that that's where the 
money's ^one. I was not going to bring up anything else. The man 
dawn staiHH-and up<Hii.my wora» Margery, he's a decent man enough, 
if you can only forget who he is— say a, that there are thousands imd 
thoaaands gone into Yerrail'a pockets, which ought to be in master's.*' 

** They'd ruin a saint, and 1 have always said it," was Marg^^ 
angry remark. " See her tearing about with her horses and her car- 
riages, in her feathers and her orass ; and master at her tail, afber 
bar.! Many's the time I've wondered that Mr. Godolphin has put up 
with it. J'd have given him a word of a sort, if I had been his 
brother." 

** I should if I. had been his wife——" Harriet was banning, but 
Mai^ery fiercely arrested her. Her own tongue might be guilty of 
ia many slips as it chose in the forgetful heat of argument ; but it 
waa high treason for Harriet's to lapse into one. 

" You hold your sauce, will you, girl ! How dare you bring your 
■OBtrefls's name up in any such thing ? I don't know what Tou^mean, 
Got my part, when she complains of her husband, it'll be time 
enougn tnen for yon to take up the chorus^ Could you wish to see a 
better huabandi pray ?" 

''He's quite a model husband— to her face," replied saucy Harriets 
^ And the oldtsajriDg'a a txue one : What the eye don\t see the heazfe 
WonH; rue. Where^ tiie need for us to quarrel over it," she added« 
yiekiog up her woi^ again^ '' 'Xiou have got your ofdniioi and I b$if» 
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got mine, and if they were laid naked side by ride it*a £kely tIieT*d ^ 
not be fiv apart from each other. Let them be bad or aop^, opmiate -• 
or faTourable, it oan't make any change in the paat, WJuira oopa i^ 
done, and the houae is broken up." / 

Margery flung her ehawl off her shoulden,' ■omflthing likci Charlottec 
Fain bad flung off hers, the pnenoua Monday morning; ip the ])qqak— 
bstTOom, ana a ailenoe ensued. 

"Peih^the houae may go onagtun?" aaid SfargeiT', pi^tootily, aa 
A dreanqr tone. _ .; 

" Why, how can it f " returned Hairiet, looking vp bofb her wo^k 
tt the pinafore, which ahe had resumed. "All the nlf^fify'a goaa^ 
A. bank can't go on without money." ' 

" What does he aay to it P" very sharply askbd Maigen^. 

" What doea who aay to it P" 

" Maater. Does ie aay how the money comes to W g<}n« f JUnr 
does he like facing the creditors p" 

" H« is not herey" said Harriet. " He has not b^en boq^, l^'w* Iw 
left laat Saturday. It's said he is in London." 

"And Mr. Godolphus^ ?" ' 

" Mr. Godolphin's here. And a nice task of it he has every da;, 
with the angry oreditora. If we hare had one of the bank creditoii 
botheringfit the hall-door for Mr. George, we have had Gfly. At fin^ 
they'd not believe he waa away, and wouldn't be got rid of. Creditoii 
of tne house, too, have come, worrying my miatreas out of her lile." 

" Why need thoy wony her ?" wrathfully aaked Margery. 

" Tbey must see somebody : and Mr. 0«orge is not here to lie 
seen." 

" Then he onght to be," snapped Maigeiy. . , 

" So he ought. Tiiere'fl a sight of money owing in tfie ibwn. Cook 
Bays she'd not have believed there was a quarter of the Mpgonnt. cailf 
jiiat for houaebold thinzs, till it come to be summed up. Some of tbffl 
Sown stairs are wondenog if they will get their wages. And — I MJi 
Margery, have you heard about Mr. Hastings P" 

" What about him f" asked Margeiy. 

" He haa lost every shilling be had. It was in the bank, and—-—" 

" He couldn't have had so very much to lose," interposed Xugaj, 
vbo waa in the humour to contradict everytbing. " What am ■ 
parson save P Kot much." 

" Bui it is not that— Am money. The week before the bank imii, 
he had lodged between nine and ten thousand pounds in it for aafttj. 
He waa left trustee, ^ou know, to Mr. Cbisholm's children, and thar 
money was paid to hui, it turns out, and he brought it to the bank. 
It's all gone." 

Margery lifted her hands in dismay. " I have beard My thtf 
bilures is like notbin? but a devouring fire, for the money thef 
■wallow up," she remarked. " It seems it's true." 

" Mj mistress has looked so ill ever since I And she can aii 
nothing. Pierce says it would melt the heart of a stone to see bee 
auke believe to eat before him and them, waiting at dinner, trying to 
nt a morael down her throat, and can't. My belief is, that mA 
winking of ber father's ruin night and day. Beport is, that iiiailir 
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ttok the mooef ficom the rector, knowing it would nerer be paid back 

'It iQught tp have been paid when the bank went," raid Tttar^ry. 

"But mUt^ has used it, they mj. That man down stain aeeras 

!d. know, erfirjthipg. We wonder where he gathers all bis nem 

VCargerv'gat up with a jerk^ "If I stop here I shall be hearing 
tone fUta worse^ at^ remarked. "This will be enoneh to kill Mitt 
Tanet "'^AtA a^ftil ShAdo'w hasn't been on the Dark Plain this year 
ibrnothinf. .We might veil notice that it never was so black {*' 

Ferchme; her'^pn^ on her h^ad hind part before, to aave the 
zoiAIe of ^['Mug It, and throwing her shawl over her aiih, AlareerT 
whted a candle and opened a door leading from the room iata a bea> 
£amber. lEtei 0«m bed stood opposite to her, and in a corAVt Ut the 
ifWMite end was the little bed of Miss Meta. She \ii^ ber sbaWl and 
xmnet'on'the drawers, and advanced on tiptde, shading the UghV with 
wbjod. . ■ - ■ -^ 

latending'to take a fond look at her darling. Bat, hlce maiH'more 
)f HB who advance confidently on some pleasure, Marjferj hrrlted at 
ipthing but (lisappoiiitineiit. The place where Meta oiight -to have 
»een was emptj-. A'uthlng to be Been but the smooth white' bed- 
aotbei, laid ready open for the young Udy's reception. -Did a feat 
Isct over Margery's mind that she most be lost t She certainly flew 
lick ae if some euL-h idea occurivd to her. 

" Where's tliu thild ?" she burst out. 

" She has not come home y^t," replied Harriet, with comjiosure. 
'I was waiting here for her." 

" Come home from where p Where is she F" 

"^t Lady Godolphiu's ¥oKj. But Mrs. Fain has never kept her 
K> late as this before." 

"She'a Uutre! With Mrs. PatnP" shrieked Margery. 

"She. baa been there every day this week. Mrs, Pain has eithet 
XMne or ^nt for her. Look there," sdded Harriet, pointing to a 
loUection of toys in a corner of the nursery. " She has brought home 
ill those things. Mrs. Pain loads her with them." 

Uai^ry answered not a word. She blew out the candle, leaving it 
tnder Hwriet^s nose for her benefit, and weot down atairs to the 
Uning-room. Maria, her things never taken off, wtts sitting just aa 
the bad come in, apparently lost in thought. She rose up whtti 
Ibivery entered, and began untying her bonnet. 

" Harriet says that the child s at Mrs. Pain's ; that she haa been 
et BO there all the week," began Margery, without circuihlocntion. 

"Yes," replied Maris. " I cannot think why she boa not come 
Kme. Mra. Pain^— " 

" And you could let her go there, ma'am !" interrupted Ma:^gery's 
adignant voice, paying little heed or deference to what her mistroH 
night be aayinfc- " There I If anybody had come and told it to 
ne before this night, I'd not have believed it." 

" But, Margery, it has done her no harm. There's a pinafore dr 
11^0 torn, I believe, and that's the worst Mrs. Fain has been exceed* 
Dgly kind. She lus kept her dogs shut up all the week." 
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Margeiy'B flue was working ominoarij. It bovB the iignB of 
brewing storm. 

" Kind ! She I*' lepested Margery; almost beside herself. *" Whj.^ 
then, if it's come to this paaB> you had better hate yonr eyes opened,^ 
ma*am, if nothing dse will stop the child's going* tiiere. Your chile 
at Mrs. Charlotte Pain's! Prior's Ash wiU talk more than it ~ 
talked." 

'^ What has Prior's Ash said P** asked Maria, an nncomibrtsA^le 
ing stealing over her. 

'^ It has wondered whether Mrs. George Gbdolphin has been whol^ 
blind or only partially so; that's what it has done, ma'am/* re- 
turned Margery, quite forgetting herself in her irritation. ''And 
the woman coming here continually with her bold face! I'd rather 
see Meta " 

Margery's elosuenoe was brought to a summary end. A noise in 
the ha& was followed by the boisterous entrance of the ladies in 
question, Meta and Mrs. Charlotte Pain. Charlotte— really she wai 
wild at times — had brought Meta home on horseback. Late as it 
was, she liad mounted her horse to give the child pleasure, hsd 
mounted the child on ^e saddle before her, and so they had rods 
down, attended by a groom. Charlotte wore her habit, and held her 
whip in her hand. She came in pretending to beat an imaginaqr 
horse, for the delectetion of Meta. Meta was furnished with a boyi 
whip, a whistle at one end and a sweeping cord and lash at the otm. 
She was beating an imaginary horse, too, varying the plar witii an 
occasional whisfle. What with the noise, the limghing, the lariiei^ 
and the whistle, it was as if Bedlam had broken loose. To crown the 
whole, Meta's brown Holland dress had a woful rent in it, and the 
brim of her straw hat was nearly torn from the crown. Margery, in 
her scandalised feelings, rather wished the floor woidd come asunder 
and let everybody into the opening : as the trap-doors swallow up the 
diables and other bad characters at the play. Margery began to 
think they were all bad together: herself, her mistress, Mrs. Plsiii, 
and Meta. 

Mete caught sight of Margery and flew to her. But not beAne 
Margery had made a sort of ^ab at the child. Clasping her in her 
arms, she held her there, as if she would protect her from some 
infection. To be clasped in arms, however, and thus deprived of tiie 
delighte of whip-smacking and whistling, did not accord witii the 
ideas of Miss Meta, and she struggled to get free. 

^ Tou'd best stop here, and hide voursdf, poor child !" cried Ma^ 
gery, in a voice uncommonly pointed. 

'* It's not much," said Charlotte, supposing the remark applied to 
the damages. '* The brim is only unsewn, and the blouse is an oU 
one. She did it with the swing." 

^ Who's talking oi that ?" fl^roely responded Margerv to Mrs. Pdn. 
'^If folks had to nide their £eu»b for nothing worse uian clothes^ ib 
wouldn't be of much account." 

Charlotte did not like the tone. '' Perhaps you will wait untilyonr 
opinion's asked for," said she, turning haugntUy on Margery, lliefe 
had been incipient warfare between those two for years: and thsy 
both were innately conscious of it. 
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AdbriUwhistleftf»iMetftiat0rnipted'tli»ce^ Sfbe had escaped, 

nd -was staading in the middle or the room, her legs astride, her 
damaged hat aet sakiahhr on t^ aide of her head, her attitude alto- 
galher not unlike that or a man standing to see a horse through hia 

Kes. It was precisely what the young lady was imitating : she had 
n taken by Charlotte to the stable-yard that day, to witness the 
pttforuMDioB. 

Claok, dacfc! '' Heavi^ your feet up, yon la^ Vrute!*' Clack^ 
slack, daek! ^ Mamma, I am making a horse canter." 

Charlotte looked on with admiring ecstasy, and' dapped her hands 
to ahow it. Maria seemed somewhat bewildered, and Margery stood 
with dilating ^ea and oi>en mouth. Thorewaa little doubt- that Misa 
Meta, under the able tuition of Mrs. Pain, might become an exceed- 
ingly £ut young lady in time. 

*< You hare been teadiing her that !*' burst forth Margerr to Mrs. 
Bun in. her uncontrollable anger. *^ What else might you have been 
tsachnig her ? It^s fit, it is, for you to be let hare the companiondiip 
of Miss Maria Godolphin !" 

Charlotte laughed in her face defiantly— <;ontemptuously — ^with a 
l^eefnl, merry accent. Margery, perhaps distrustful of what she 
aif^ be furnier tempted to say, herself^ put an end to the scene, by 
Citching up Meta and forcibly carrying her off, in spite of rebellious 
Ueks and aereams. In her temper, riie flung the whip to the other 
end of the hall aa she passed through it. ''They'd make you into a 
\mjy and worse, if they had their way ! I wirii Miss Janet had been 
hire to-night r* 

*^ What an idiotic old maid she is, that Margery !** exclaimed Char- 
lotte, laughing still. '' When did she get home ?*' 

'' To-night, not a quarter of an hour ago," replied Maria. '' WHl 
yiQfn not mt down, Mrs. Pain ?" 

''I can't; my horse is waiting," replied Charlotte, '^l suppose 
il»re*8 nothing fresh to-day P*' 

^ Not that I have heard of. But I think they perhaps keep news 
nmn me. 

''Well, don't get down-hearted. Worse afiVurs than these have 
been battled out, and nobody been much the worse. Good night. I 
shall come or send for Meta to-morrow." 

" Not to-morrow," dissented Maria, feeling tiiat the struggle with 
Margery would be too formidable. " I i^ank you very much for your 
kindness, Mrs. Pain," she heartily added : " but now that Mai^ery 
haa returned she will not like to part vnth Meta." 

" As you will," said Charlotte, with a laugh. " Margery would not 
let her come, you think. Good night. Dormez bien." 

Before the sound of the closing of the hall-door had ceased its 
echoes through the house, Margery was in the dining-room again, her 
face white with anger. Her mistress, a thing she yery rarely did, 
yentnred on a reproof. 

** Ton foi^t yourself, Margery, when you spoke just now to Ikbs. 
Pain. I felt inclined to apologise to her for you.'* 

Tbia was the climax. " Forgot myself!'* echoed Margery, her white 
&oe nowing whiter. " No, ma'am, it's because I did not forget 
myseli that she's gone out of the house without her ears tingling. I 
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should have made 'em tingle if I had spoke out. Not that some folks*B « 
(ears can tingle/* added Marsery, amending her proposition. " Hen ^ 
is of the number, so I should have spent my words for nothing. If^ 
Mr. George had spent hU words upon somebody else, it might be the« 
better for us all now." 

"Margery!" 

" I can't help it, ma*am, I must have my say. Heaven knows Ffl 
not have opened my mouth to you ; I*d have kept it closed for ever,^ 
though I burst over it — and it*s not five minutes ago that I pretty 
well snapped Harriet's nose off for daring to give out hints and t^ 
bring up your name — but it's time you did know a little of what ham 
been ^omg on, to the scandal of Prior's Ash. Meta up at Lady Oo* 
dolphm's Folly with that woman !" 

" Margery !" again interrupted her mistress. But Margery's word* 
were as a torrent that bears down all before it. 

<' It has been the talk of the town, it has been the talk of the se^ 
rants here, it has been the talk among the servants of Ashlydyat. If 
I thought you'd let the child go out with her in public again, I'd pnq^ 
that I might first follow her in her coffin." 

Maria's face had turned as white as Margery's. She sat something 
like a statue, gazing at the woman with eyes in which there shone t 
strange kind of fear. 

" I— don't — know — what — it — is — you — mean," she gasped, the 
words coming out in gasps. 

" It means, ma'am, that you have lived with a curtain before yoor 
eyes. You have thought my master a saint and a paragon, and be 
was neither the one nor the other. And now I hope you'll pardon me 
for saying to your face what others have been long saying behind 
your back." 

Maria made no reply. She passed her handkerchief over her 
brow, where the drops had gathered. 

" Master has been upon the wrong tack this long while,*' went o& 
Margery, her manner growing somewhat more composed, her tone 
more in accordance with reason. '^ There was her, and there WM 

Yerrall, and there was but it's no ^ood going over it," she bnie 

off. " If we had only had our wits ^out us, we might have told 
what it would end in.* 

She turned sharply off as she concluded, and quitted the room 
abruptly as she had entered it. Leaving Maria motionless, her breath 
coming in gasps, and the dewdrops cold on her brow. 

The substance of what Margery had spoken out so broadly hid 
sometimes passed through her mind as a dim shadow. But nerer 
to rest there. 

IL 

▲KOTBES KAIL IN THB COmN OF THOMAS GODOLPHXir. 

These went on the proeress of a few days, and another wedc ins 
in. Every hour brought to Ught more — ^what are we to call it — impro* 
dence ?•— of Mr. George GtMlolphin's. His friends termed it impru- 
dence ; his enemies villany. Thomas called it nothing : he never cast le- 
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praadi to Oeorge by a Bingle word ; ho would have taken the whole 
odmin upon bimselfv had it been nossible to take it. Oeorge's con* 
dtict was breaking his heart, was arivin^ him to his ^re somewhat 
before hia time ; but Thomas never said in the heiiring of others— he 
has been a bad brother to me. 

Oeoree Godolphin was not yet home. It could not be said that 
W was m conoealinent, as he was sometimes met in London by people 
visiting it. Perhaps be carried his habitual carelessness so far as the 
perilling of his own safety^ and his absence from Prior's Ash may 
nave b^n the result only of his distaste to meet thelt ill-ufted com* 
nmnity. Had he been the sole partner/ he must have been there, to 
a&awer to his bankruptcy ; ^ it was, Thotaas, hitherto, had answered 
all in his own person. 

Bat there cafme a day when Thomas could not answer it. Til or 
well, he rose now to the early breakfiitft-table ; he had to hasten to 
the bank betimes, for there was much work there with the accounts ^ 
and one morning when they were at breakfast, Bexley, his own ser* 
vant, entered with one or two post letters. 

But, before the old man cotild reach his master, whose back was td 
tte door, Janet made him a sign, and Bezlev laid the letters silently 
down on a remote table. Thomas Gbdolphin's letters bad not latterly 
been of a soothing or composing nature, whetheir addressed to the 
bank or to Ashlydyat ; and Janet deemed it just as well that he 
i^ould at least sit to his breakfast in peace. 

The circumstances of the letters being there passed firom Janet's 
mind. Thomas was silent, but she, Bessy, and Cfecil were discussing 
certain news which they had received the previous day from Lady 
Oodolphin. News which had surprised them. My lady was showing 
herself to be a true friend. She had announced to them that it waa 
her intention to resume her residence at the Folly, that they " might 
not be sejparated from Prior's A^h, the place of their birth and 
home.'* Of course it was an intimation, really delicately put, that 
Aeir future home must be with her. ^' Never for me," Janet re- 
marked : her future residence ^ould not be at Prior's Ash ; as far re- 
moved from it as might be. Bessy thought she should rather like it : 
it would grieve her to quit Prior's Ash. Cecil said noth^. 

Busy talking, they did not particularly notice that Thomas had 
riaen from his chair, and was seated at the distant table, openin? his 
letters ; until a faint sound, something like a moan, startled them. 
He waCs leaning back in his chair, seemiogly unconscious ; his hands 
had fallen, his face was the hue of the grave. Surely those dews 
upon it were not the dews of death ? 

Cecil screamed ; Bessy flung open the door and called otit for help ; 
Janet only turned to them, her bands lifted, to enjoin silence, a warn- 
ing word upon her lips. Bexley came running in, and looked at his 
master. 

"He'll be better presently," he whispered. 

" Yes, he will be better presently," assented Janet. "But I should 
like Mr. Snow to be here." 

' Bexley was the only man-servant left at Ashlydyat. Short work is 
generally made of the dispersion of a household when the means come 
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to a Bummaiy end^ m ihej bad with the Gh>dolpliiiis : and there* had 
been no difficulty in finding places for the valuable servaata of AaUj* 
djat. Bezley had sfcoatly refused to go. He didn't want wages, ha 
said, but he was not going to leave his nmster^ so long a a- Beilef 
did not say so lon^ as what, but they had uniderstood hiisu So loag 
aa his master was m life. 

Thomas began to revive. He slowly opened his eyes^ aad raised Ua 
band to wipe the moisture from his white face. On the table befove 
him lay one of the letters open. Janet recognised the handwriting to 
be that of George. 

She spumed the letter from her. With a gesture of grierfonai 
vexation, her hand pushed it across the table. '* It ia that whidi baa 
affected you !" she cried out, with a wail. 

'' Not so," breathed Thomas. " It was the pain here.'* 

He touched himself below the chest ; considerably lower ; in th» 
same place where the pain had come before.. Which pain had takoi 
him P the mental agony arising from Gkodrge's conduct, or the physiedL 
agony of his disease P Probably somewhat of both. 

He stretched out his hand towards the letter, making a motion that 
it should be folded. Bexley, who could not have read a word without 
hia glasses, had it been to save his life, took up the letter, folded i^ 
and placed it in its envelope. Thomas's mind then seemed at rest, and 
he closed his eyes again. 

'^ I'll step for Mr. Snow now, ma'am," whispered Sezley to Janei 
'^ I shall catch him before he goes out on his round." 

Bexley got his hat and wei^ down to Prior's Ash the nearest wa;^ 
putting out his quickest step. When he reached the surgery, lu. 
Snow's assistant was the centre of a whole lot of patients. It waftthe 
morning for the poor. Mr. Show was out. 

"^ WiU he be long P" asked Bexley. 
^ *^ I don't know,*' waa the assistant's reply. " He was called out at 
SIX this morning.*' 

'* He is wanted at Ashlydyat particularly," said Bexley. ^ Mr. 
Godolphin's worse." 

" Is he I" returned the assistant, his quick tone indicating conceaoi. 
And the poor patients looked round, concerned also, Thomas G<edot 
phin had always been their friend. And thev were not creditoiaof 
the bank, or tlie fresh grievance might have blotted out the good sa- 
xnembrance of long years. 

" I can tell ^ou wnere he is ; and that's at Major Meersom's^" eoi- 
tinned the assistant. *^ You might call and speak to him if you lika: 
it is on your road home." 

Bexley hastened away to Major Meersom's, and succeeded in seetsg 
the surgeon* He informed him that his master waa worse; waa 
very ill. 

" One of the old attacks of pain, I suppose P" said Mr. Snow. 

" Yes, sir," answered Bexley. " He was taken while he was veading 
his letteors. Miss Janet thought it might be some ill news or other 
that put him out." 

'^ Ah," said Mr. £kiow, and there was a world of emphasis on the 
monoi^llable. ^* Well, I shan't be detained above half aA hour ~ 
here, Bexley, and I'll come straight up." 
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He reached Ashlydyat within the half hour after Bexley, rather than 
Ofietr it : doctors' lega get over the ground qaick Janet saw his ap- 
proach, and came into the hall to meet htm. She was looking very sad 
aad pale. 

'< Another attack, I hear," hegui Mr. Snow, in his unceremonious 
mode of salutation. " Bothered into it, no doubt. Bezky sajs it 
came on when he was reading letters." 

*' Yes," answered Janet in acquiescence, her tone a resentful one. 
''The handwriting of the letter was George's, I saw: and nothing 
pleasant could come from Auit." 

Mr. Snow gave a grunt as he turned towards the stairs. ^' Not 
tliere/* interposed Janet. '' He is in the breakfast-room .*' 

With the wan white look upon his face, with the moisture of pain 
still upon his brow, la^ Thomas Godolphin. He was on the sofa now ; 
bat he partially rose trom. it and assumed a sit^g posture when the 
soreeon entered. 

A few professional questions and answers, and then Mr. Snow 
began to grmnhle. '* Did I not warn you that you must have perfect 
tranquillity ?" cried he. " Best of body and of mind P** 

^ You did. But how am I to get it r Eren now, I ought to be at 
the bank» fEicing the trouble there." 
** Where's George P" sharply asked Mr. Snow. 
'^ In London," replied Thomas Godolphin. But he said it in no 
complaining accent : neither did his tone invite further comment. 

Mr. Snow was one who did not wait for an inyitation in such a 
cause, ere he spoke. " It is just one of two things, Mr. Gk>dolphin. 
Either George must come back and fiice this worry, or else you'll 
die." 

'' I shall die, however it may be. Snow,'* was the reply of Thomas 
Gbdolphin. 

^* So will moat of us^ I expect," returned the doctor. '^ But there's 
no necessity &r our being helped on to it by others, ages before death 
would come of itself. W hat*s your brother at, in London P" 
^ I reaUj do not know." 

'' Amusing himself, of course. What's his address ?" 
''That I do not know." 
** Who does know it ? His wife?" 

<< I think it likely that she does now. I have not made the inquiry 
of her." 

^ WeU, he must be got here.'* 

Thomas shook his head. The action, as implying a negative, aroused 
tiie wrath of Mr. Snow. '' Do you want to die ?" he asked. " One 
would think it, by your keeping your brother away." 

'' GSiere is no person would be more glad to see my brother here 
than I," returned Thomas Godolphin. ^ If— if it were expedient that 
he should come." 

'' Need there be affected concealment between us, Mr. Godolphin?" 
resumed the surgeon, after a pause. " You must be aware that I have 
heard the rumours afloat. A aoctor hears everything, you know. Toa 
are uncertain whether it would be safe for George to come back to 
fkior's Aah." 

u2 
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"It 18 Bometliing of that, Snow.** 

" But now, what is there against him — ^it is of no use to mince the 
matter — ^besides those bonds of Lord Ayeril's ?'* 

'' There's nothing else against him. At least, in — in " He did 

not so on. He could not bring his lips to say of his brother — *^ in a 
criminal point of view." 

'' Nothing else of which unpleasant legal cognisance can be taken,*^ 
freely interposed Mr. Snow. ''Well, now, it is my opinion that 
there's not a shadow of fear to be entertained from Lord Ayeril. He 
is your old and firm friend, Mr. Godolphin." 

*' He has been mine ; yes. Not much of George's. Most men in 
such a case of — of loss, would resent it, without reference to former 
friendship. I am not at any certainty, you see : and therefore I can- 
not take the responsibility of saying to my brother ' It is safe for you 
to return.' Lord Ayeril has neyer been near me since. I argue ill 
from it." 

'' He has not been with you for the best of all possible reasons — 
that he has been away from Prior's Ash," explained Mr. Snow. 

" He has been awa^? I did not know it." 

" He has, then. He was cfdled away unexpectedly by some rela- 
tive's illness, a day or two after your house was declared bankrupt. 
He may have refrained from calling on you just at the time of that 
happening, from motives of delicacy." 

*' True," replied Thomas Oodolphin. But his tone was not a hope- 
ful one. " When does he return ?* ' 

<< He has returned. He came back last night." 

There was a pause. Thomas Godolphin broke it. " I wish yea 
could give me something to avert or mitigate these sharp attacks of 
pain, Snow," he said. '* It is agony, in fact ; net pain." 

" I know it," replied Mr. Snow. " Where's the use of my attempt- 
ing to give you anything ? You don't take my prescription." 

Thomas lifted his eyes in some surprise. *' I have taken all that 
you have desired me." 

*' No you have not. I prescribe tranquillity of mind and body. Yea 
take neither." 

Thomas Godolphin leaned a little nearer to the doctor, and paused 
before he answered. " Tranquillity of mind, for me, has passed. I can 
never know it again. Were my life to be prolonged, the great healer 
of all things. Time, might bring it to me in a degree : but, for that, I 
shall not live. Snow, you must know this to be the case, under the 
calamity which has fallen upon my head." 

'' It ought to have fallen upon your brother's head, not upon yours," 
was the rejoinder of the surgeon, spoken crossly, in his inability ta 
contradict Mr. Godolphin's words. '' At any rate, you cannot go on 
any longer, facing this business in person." 

'' I must indeed. There is no help for it." 

'* And suppose it kills you P" was the retort. 

''HI could help going, I would," said Thomas. ''But there is 
no help. One of us must be there ; and Gteorge cannot. You are not 
ignorant of the laws of bankruptcy." 

<< It is another nail in your coffin^" grunted Mr. Snow, as he took 
his leave. 
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He went direct to the bank. He asked to see Mrs. Gkorge Qodol- 
phin. Maria, in her pretty morning dress of lavender-spott^ muBlin, 
was seated with Meta on her knees. She had been reading the child 
a Bible story, and was now talking to her in a low voice, her own 
&ce, 80 gentle, so pure, and so sad, bent towards the little one, up- 
turned to it. 

^ Well, young hidy, and how are all the dolls ?" was the surgeon's 
^«eting. '< Will you send her away to play with them, Mrs. 
George ?" 

Meta ran on the errand. She intended to come bustling down with 
her arms full. Mr. Snow took his seat opposite Maria. 

'^ Why does your husband not come back ?*' he abruptly asked. 

The question seemed to turn Maria's heart to sickness. She opened 
her lips to answer, but stopped in hesitation. Mr. Snow resumed : 

'' His staying away is kilhng Thomas Qodolphin. I prescribe tran- 

Juillity for him ; total rest : instead of which, he is obliged to come 
ere day after day, and be in a continuous scene of turmoil. Your 
husband must return, Mrs. George Qodolphin." 

" Y — es," she faintly answered, lacking the courage to say that 
considerations for his personal security might forbid it. 

'^ Murder will not mend these unhappy matters, Mrs. George Go- 
dolphin; nor would it be a desirable ending to them. And it will be 
nothing less than murder, if he does not come back, for Mr. Godol- 
phin will surely die." 

All Maria's pulses seemed to beat the quicker. '^ Is Mr. Godol- 
phin worse ?" sne asked. 

*' He is considerably worse. I have been called in to him this morn- 
ing. My last orders to him were, not to attempt to come to the bank. 
His answer was, that he must come : that there was no help for it. I 
believe there is no help for it, George being away. You must get 
him home, Mrs. George." 

She looked sadly blank, sadly perplexed. Mr. Snow read it cor- 
rectly. " My dear, I think there would be no hazard, Lord Averil 
being a personal friend of Mr. Godolphin's. I think there's none for 
another reason — that if the viscount's intention had been to stir un- 
pleasantly in the affair, he would have done it ere this." 

" Yes — I have thought of that," she answered. 

'^ And now I must go again," he said, rising. '* I wish to-day was 
twenty-four hours Ions for the work I have to do in it ; but I spared 
a few minutes to call in and tell you this. Gtet your husband here, 
for the sake of his good brother*" 

The tears were in Maria's eyes. She could scarcely think of 
Thomas Godolphin and his unmerited troubles, without their rising. 
Mr. Snow saw the wet eyelashes, and laid his hand on the smoothly- 
parted hair. 

" You have your share of sorrow just now, child," he said ; " more 
than vou ought to have. It is making you look like a ghost. Why 
does he leave you to battle it out alone ?" added Mr. Snow, his anger 
overmastering him, as he gazed at her pale face, her rising sobs. 
*^ Prior's Ash is crying shame upon him. Are you and his brother of 
less account than he, in his own eyes, that he should abandon you 
to it ?" 
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BY SIR NATHAMEBL. 



Emhanuxl-Joseph SiETJ^s had completed his fortieth year when die 

Bevolution of '89 broke out — ^having been bom at Frtfjus ia 1748, whidi 

makes him older by one year than Qoethe and Charles James Fox. He 

was the fifth child of an honest bourgeois fiunily, and received his sdiool- 

ing partly at home and partly at an institution of the Jesuits in bis 

native town — being "finished off/' however, at Draguignan, by the 

Doctrinaires. He had a fancy for a military life ; but his weakly health 

was pronounced an obstacle, and the ecclesiastical profession, for which 

he felt no kind of vocation, but the reverse, was fixed upon as the pmy 

lad's destiny. So at fifteen he was packed off to Paris to study phuoio- 

phy and theology at Saint-Sulpice. Here he took the liberty of 

enlarging the curriculum of orthodox study, and expatiated in free 

inquiry, and battened on forbidden-fruits of extra-academical coltore. 

Not that he seems to have identified himself with any one leader of free 

thought, or to have cast in his lot with any particular clique or coterie of 

sceptics. He called no man master, nor owned allegiance to any distinct 

party — ranging himself neither with Rousseau, nor with CondiUae, oor 

with the encyclopaedists. For, as Saiute-Beuve accounts of him, Skyh 

was ne maitre^ and revised and corrected, pen in hand, whatever work in 

metaphysics or political economy he chanced to read. All the mson- 

scripts of his Saint-Sulpice and subsequent career are in existence, and 

amply warrant the belief that his spiritual pastors and masters most hive 

been more than a little ruffled by the subject-matter and pervading Ipirit 

of these ebauches hardies. Refraining, however, from so teveie an set 

as absolute expulsion, they *^ invited " Emmanuel-Joseph to betake hin- 

self to some other establishment — with which invitation he complied by 

removing to the sSminaire of Saint- Firmin, until he should have ke^ 

terms enough to get his licefice de Sorbonne^ or theological degree. Tlui 

secured, in 1772, he entered the world at four-and-twenty, if one can be 

said to enter the world who led so retired and studious a life. Now and 

then, indeed, he shook off his secluded habits, and is sud to have shoo0 

in witty converse and social tact. He had learnt music at Saint-Snlpioe> 

and was endowed with a charming voice, somewhat low and feeble ix^ 

conversation, but in singing full of sweetness and expression.* Ther^ 

are extant numerous reflections of his upon matters miuical, berides aii^ 

of his transcribing, and a catalogue of all the ariettes, amUgus 

romances, then popular in the op^ras-comiques of the day. If this o 

logue indicates only thatyeune abb6 virtuose of whom a woman was od^ 

day to say, " What a pity that so aimabU a man was bent on being prop^ 

found r on the other hand his reflections on music bewray the philosopher 

He is discovered in quest of a " universal philosophical language, mAo^ 

dious, harmonious, and instrumental." He is seen, even thus eariy in hi^ 

course, to be referring everything, music itself, to his ideas of reform 

^ Notuie de M. PortouL 
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social perfectibility ; and a grand role he promiiet it in public f^fttei, 
when tne ideal society he loves to imagine shall have become an esta- 
blished &ct. Sainte-Beuve remarks that the ConstiiuHon JinaU of 
Sieyes was not a whit less complex than the Machine de Marly, or agun 
than Pascal's Machine arithm^tiaue.* 

The same critic has elsewhere characterised Sieyes as '* si timide, si fier 
et si ombrageoz." Romilly's impression of him quite accords with the 
spirit of two at least of these epithets. Sir Samuel met the abb^ several 
times in 1789» at the Bishop of Chartres's, and thus refers to him in a 
personal narrative of those stirring times : *' He was the Bishop's 
aumimer^ and a person of whose talents he [the Bishop] entertained tne 
highest opinion. Sieyes was of a morose disposition, stud little in com- 
pany, ana appeared to have a full sense of his superiority, and great con- 
tempt for the opinions of others. He was, however, wlien I saw him, 
greatly out of humour with the Assembly, and with everybody who had 
concurred in its decree for the abolition of tithes, and seemed to augur 
Tery ill of the revolution. While I was at Versailles, he published his 
defence of the tithes, with this motto prefixed to it — * lis veulent 6tre 
libres, et ils ne savent pas 6tre justes.' ''f 

But, si iimide, si fier et si ambrageux qu^il ftU^ Sieyes had, years 
before, as KJeune abb^^ exerted himself strenuously enough to secure a 
footing in the world he accounted so out of joint, and which he believed 
himself bom to set right, rather by election of grace and £svour than by 
any sort of cursed spite. In 1775 his well-recognised faculties had been 
honoured with a canonry ; and during the interval of years that preceded 
the Bevolution, Siey^ assisted as deputy of his diocese— which was that 
of the Bishop of Tr^g^ier — at the Etats de Bretagne, whence he brought 
back a profound horror of the privileged class whom he there saw in full 
power in that rude province. At a later period he was nominated the 
commission of the diocese to the upper chamber of the French clergy, and 
to came to reside in Paris, where he is said to have been highly esteemed 
by the cloth for his administrative capacity — frequenting the best society 
without dissipating his powers or squandering his time, and pursuing 
those speculative researches to which events were so soon to give very 
prominent importance. 

Between the dissolution of the Assembly of Notables and the meeting 
of the Constituent Assembly, he published three brochures capitales-^* 
the third being the world-famous Query as to the Third Estate, to which 
the Revolution was professedly a practical answer. 

Qu^est-ce que le Tiers-Etat f The question was put in the first month 
of that most critical of years, 1789 ; and anon it was in everybody's 
mouth, and weighing on everybody's brain aud heart 

According ^to the Comte de Lauraguais, not Sieyes, but Cham fort, 
conceived the epigrammatic, pregnant title of this portentous pamphlet. 
One morning Chamfort said to the Count, '' I have just composed a 
work." «« How ? a book do you mean ?" " No, not a book, Vm not 
auch a fool as that, — but the title for a book, and this title u all in all. 
Pve already made a present of it to the puritan Sieyes, who can expand it 

* Causeriss du Londi, t v. 

t LlfeorBomUly,voLLp.78. Third edit 
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into a commentary at his leisure. But all the filling-up part will be jfot so 
much labour lost, people will remember nothing but the title." *^ What 
ifl the title, then ?** «* Just this : Qu'est-ce que le Tkrs-Eitti ? l\nd. 
Qu'a't-U f Eim.*'* Such a catechism it did not take France long lo 
learn by heart. 

Mr. Cariyle's picture of the gathering of the NotaUes in the autumn 
of 1788, includes a sketch of the Abb^ Siey^s, who has left Chartrss 
Cathedral, and canonry and book-shelves there ; has let his tonsure grow, 
and come to Paris with a secular head, of the most i r re fr ag a ble sort, to- 
ask three questions, and answer them : What is the Third ESstate ? AIL 
'— What Ims it hitherto been in our form of government ? Nothings— — 
What does it want ? To become something.f 

In the Ptocession of Deputies, May 4di, 1789, we Iwve a full-lengtlL 
portrait of Stej^, from the same master-hand in graphic art. Behmd. 
nim, the light thin man ; cold, but elastic, wiry ; instinct with the pride 
of logic; passionless, or with but one pasrion, that of self-conceit. I^ 
indeed, is Cariyle's qualification, ** that can be called a passion, whioih, in 
its independent concentrated g^atness, seems to have soared into trans- 
cendentalism ; and to sit there with a kind of god-like indifference, and 
look down on passion! He is the man, and wisdom shall die with him. 
This is the Sieyes who shall be System-builder, Constitution-huQder 
General ; and build Constitutions (as many as wanted) dky-high, whi bh 
dball all unfortunately fall before he get the scaffolding away. 

*' * La PoUtique* said he to Dumont, ' Polity is a science I think I 
have completed (ocAer^e).^ What things, O Siey^ with thy desr 
• assiduous eyes, art ^ou to -see! But were it not curious to know how 
Siey^ now in these days (for he is said to be still alive)§ looks out en 
>all that Constitution masonry, through the rheumy soberness of extreme 
age ? Might we hope, with the old, irrefrao^ble transoendentalism ? The 
victorious cause pleased the gods, the vanquished one pleased Siey^ (frida 
Caianiy^ 

The Girondists, Lamartine tells us, listened to Siey^ vrith mpeel: 
die prestige of the Constituent Assembly, and the friendship of Miia- 
beau, was thiovm around him ; '' inflexible as a principle, he recked net 
of the daily obstacles, the difficulties and dangers, which his pkms worid 
arouse. Abstracted as an oracle, he issued his axioms, and oiadained to 
discuss them.'^ Had he not exhausted statesmanship ? Was not po% 
•a science he bad completed ? 

There are other glimpses of htm in Cariyle, hardly to be fcr^oas, 

♦ See Ars. Houasaye, Portr. du 18«« Si^clo, XL 192. 

f Cariyle, French Kevolution, book iv. ch. i. 
DimiODt, Bouvenirs sur Mirabeao, p. 64. 
. fi Thb ivas wrttten in 1834. 

&eyh» died on the twentieth of June, 1836, aged eighty-eiglit years. 
M. Jalet Janin, writing in 1837, refers to him as **an obscure thinker, with aa 
emphatic s^le, who had not strength enough to sustain the reputation of Ui 
•lint pamphlet, and who [continues the dashing J. J.] died amongst nt, ahoatt 
rear since, to the great surprise of She public, who tkongfat he had been dead aal 
buried an age ago.** — Jules Janin, Literature in France of Uie Eighteenth Csfi* 
tuiy. 
If Cariyle, Fr. Beyolution, book ir. oh. It* 
f Histoire des Girandlns, L xnd. { 11. 



despite theb detenmoed iteratioB and perliafM their almott tautology. In 
%he Salle de Manage, for instanoe, where, ** With ineffable sei^nity, sniffs 
gisat Sieyes, aloft, alone; his Constitation ye may babble over, ye may 
mar, but can by no posability mend : is not Polity a science he has ex- 
hausted ?''* At the spadework on the Field of Mars again, " Abb^ 
Sieyes is seen pulling, wiry, vehement, if too light for draught ; by the 
side of Beauhamais,'* &c.t Then again in the September Convention 
of 1792, '' Sieyes Old- Constituent comes; to make new Constitutions as 
many as wanted : for the rest, peering out of his dear, cautious eyes, lie 
irill cower low in many an emergency, and find nlence safest*^ Mask 
die maa too, and the manner of the man too, at the Kegicide votings in 
January, 17d3 : '* Men see die figure of shrill Siey^ ascend [the tri- 
bone-ateps] ; hardly pausing, passing merely, this figure says, * La 
Mart sans pkra9e, Death without phrases ;' and fores onward and down- 
wud. Most spectral, pandemonisl !"§ 

The October following witnessed the execution of Marie Antoinette ; 
and it was in November that Samuel Romilly, with all his hopeful prog- 
noatications and Ubend sympathies, was fisin to ask Dumont, in a letter 
of that date, " Are you not astonished to see Siey^ in all this standing 
op in €be midst of his fellow^ murderers, and claiming applause for his 
having so long ago thought like a philosopher? Ill as I have long 
bought of him, I did not imagine him capable of such degpradation/'|| 

But what has Siey^ to do with fiesh-«nd-blood ? His Constitutions 
nequire and reward his whole attention. In pigeon-holes he lives and 
moves and has his being. His paper-£abrics are all the world to him, 
and the next worid too. They may come like shadows, so depart. But 
he, the Constitution-Creator, abideth— and to him a Constitution more 
or less is but a drop in the bucket. Burst is the bubble of his Utopia 
of to-day ; to-morrow to a fresh world and a new Atlantis. One world 
b well lost, for the sake of creating a stark fresh one, by patient strokes 
of his pen, and reassortment of his pigeon-holes. Exhausting worlds, he 
then imagined new; and so would have gone on, had ^ey but let him, 
iBi panting Time should toil after him in vain. He was not the man to 
keep time or tide waiting. But the tide turned against him, none too 
aoon, and the last of his paper-fiibrics and card-castles was whirled away 
nowhither, on the bosom of the vasty deep. 

Edmund Burke, in a memorable epistle, told his Grace of Bedford in 
particular and all England in eeneral, what ** whole nests of ptgeon- 
Boles" the Abb^ Sieyes had, full of consdtutions ready-made, ticketed, 
sorted, and numbered, suited to every season and every fancy; some 
with the top of the pattern at the bottom, and some with the bottom at 
the top ; some of blood-colour, some of boue de Paris ; some with diree- 
tories, others without ; some with coundls of elders, some with councils 
of youngsters, some without any council at all ; some where the electors 
choose the representatives, some where the representatives choose the 
electors; some in long coats, some in short; some in pantaloons; some 
without breeches ; some vrith five-shilHng qualifications, some totally un- 



* Carlyle, pot ii. book L ch. U. t Id. ibid. eh. zL 

I Id. ibid, part iii. book L cb. viL f Boek IL eh. viL 
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qualified; so that no constitutioa-fietDcier may go unsuited from his shop,^ 
provided he loves a pattern of pillage, oppression, arbitrary imprlsonmenti^ 
exile, confiscation, revolutionary judgment, and legalised premeditate<H 
murder, in any shapes into which they can be put.* 

I hold a mouses bert not worth a leek. 
That bath but oon hole to sterte to. 
And if that faile, than is al i-do,f 

quoth the Wife of Bath. And much of the same mind was our abbS^ 
in his fertile devices, his inexhaustible resources. 

There are those, among political thinkers, with whom in Saint-Marc^ 
Girardin*s words, '' fonder un gouvernement, c*est faire une constitution.^^ 
Now what can be simpler than to make a constitution ? M. de Tracy 
relates how a certain authority in 1792 wrote to one of his friends, ** I 
am charged with the duty of preparing a constitution ; send me tfas 
laws of Numa and Lycurgiu.'* And the man in question drew up his 
constitution accordingly, regulating and organising, after his mere fancj, 
assemblies, elections, tribunals, &c. &c., — and believing himself to be, in 
perfect g^ood faith, founding a government.^ Whereas it seems to be tn 
ascertained fact, of some practical moment, that les gauvernemenit fu 
sejbnipas en ceUe/agon expidilive. 

People forget, as Mr. Helps observes, when they talk of government ti 
a thing apart from themselves, how large a portion of the motive force 
of government they are themselves, and what duties, therefore, are in- 
cumbent upon them. Now he, we are reminded, who does not bring 
into government, whether as govenior or subject, some religious feding^ 
— that is to say, who does not fulfil his duties to his fellow-man from 
some higher motive than expediency or the intention to fulfil the condi- 
tions of some imaginary social contract, is likely to make but an indif- 
ferent governor or an indifferent subject. *^ It is from the absence of 
this pious feeling that all systems of government which are merely the 
creations of logic (of which an Abb^ Siey^ can perhaps make two in s 
morning) are so liable to be upset, perhaps as speedily as they are msde. 
Tou talk of rights, duties, powers, checks, counter-checks, citizenship, 
patriotism, and get up all the apparatus of government, and yet it brssks 
down with next to no weight upon it.''§ 

Of lawgivers in whom the speculative element has prevailed to the 
exclusion of the practical, the world, says Lord Macaulay, has, daring 
the last eighty years, been singularly fnutful : — to their wisdom Europe 
and America have owed scores of abortive constitutions, which hsfs 
lived just long enough to make a miserable noise, and have then gone off 
in conyul8ions.il 

So fares the system-building sage. 

Who, plodding on from youth to age, 

At last on some foundation-dream 

Has rear'd aloft his goodly scheme, 

* Burke's Letter to the Duke of Bedford. 
Chaucer, Prologe of the Wyf of Bathe. 
See St. M. Oirardin's Essait sur Washington, 1839-40. 
Friends in Council, voL IL book ii. di. v. 
Macaulay, Hist, of England, vcL Ut ch. xi. 
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And proTed his predecessors fools, 
And Donnd all nature bj his rules ; 
So fares he in that dreadful hour. 
When injured Truth exerts her power. 
Some new phenomenon to raise. 
Which, bursting on his 'frighted gaze. 
From its proud summit to tne ground 
Proves the whole edifice unsound.* 

M* Lieber informs us that within the last half century three hundred 
Conatitotions have successively perished throughout the world. 

What soand mind among the French, Mr. Carlyle has asked, now 
&Deies that man can be governed by *' Constitutions"? Were they not 
an burnt up, like paper as they were, in the molten eddies of the Kevo- 
htion ; and still the fire-sea raged fiercer than before ?t In another of 
Ut essays the same caustic philosopher girds at '^ innumerable barren 
ffieydses and Constitudon-pedants," building, with much hammering 
aad trowelling, their august Paper- Constitution, which shall endure 
eleven months.^ And again and again in his great epic history, this 
historian shows up Abbe Sieves busy with mere Constitutional work ; 
wherrin, unluckily, fellow-workmen are less pliable than, with one who 
has completed the Science of Polity, they ought to be.§ *' Courage, 
Sieves, nevertheless! Some twenty months of heroic travail, of oon- 
tradietion from the stupid, and the Constitution shall be built : the top- 
stone of it brought out with shouting, — say rather, the top-paper, for it is 
all Paper ; and thou hast done in it what the Earth or the Heaven could 
require, thy utmost. '*|| And three years later, in Revolutionary annals, 
the historian is still harping on that jarring string. ^ For that the 
Constitution can be made, who doubts ? . • . True, our last Constitution 
£d tmnble within the year, so lamentably. But what then; except sort 
the rubbish and boulders, and build them up again better? ... In 
brie^ btdldf O unspeakable Siey^ and Company, unwearied ! Frequent 
periJons downrushing of scaffolding and rubblework, be that an irrita- 
tion, no discouragement. Start ye always again, clearing away aside 
the wreck; if with broken limbs yet with whole hearts; and build, we 
say, in the name of Heaven, — till either the work do stand; or else 
mankind abandon it, and the Constitution-builders be paid off, with 
laughter and tears !"^ 

Archdeacon Hare pronounces Frankenstein's man-monster an apt type 
of the numerous new-fangled hop-ski p-and-jump Constitutions which have 
been circulating about Europe since Siey^s's times. Quoting Mrs. 
Shelley's description of the monster's physical aspect, the YenerabTe critic 
adds : *' So it is with abstract Constitutions. Their fabricators try to 
make their parts proportionate, and to pick out the most beautiful fea« 

* Beattie, Fable of the Hares. 

j- Carlvle's Essays, Characteristics. t Id. ibid. Mirabeau (1837). 

f To the same effect is M. de Barante's remark on the fact that ** les vingt-trois 
articles de M. Siey^ ne sembl^rent pas soflSsamment clairs, ni d^montr^ k ses col- 
Ug^ues." Namely, that ** en rendant hommage ik son g€nie, on ne se conforma 
l»&it k ses lemons: c'est ce qui lui est advenu dans tout le cours de sa vie poli- 
tiqne." — Barante, Etudes Historiques, III. 257. 

I Carljle, Hist, of Fr. Rev. book vL ch. ii. 

f Id. ibid, part ill. book U. ch. L 
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tures for them : but there are imucitlar and arterial workings ever going -^ 
on in the body of a nation, there is suck an iBtermingltng and convola- ^- 
tion of passions, and feetifigs, and eonacionsnesses, fund thoughts, and J 
desires, and regrets, and sorrows, that no yellow parchment, which man ^= 
can draw over, will cover or hide them. And though the more extemaLJ 
and lifeless parts, the hair and teeth, which are often artificial, may 
bright and dazzling^ — though the teeth eapeeiaUy msy be well fitted 
doing their work of destruction — no art can give a living eye : 

Sydney Smith, with all his advanced liberafism, complained, in one 
hb Reform-speeches at Taunton, that men seemed to suppose that 
minister can sit down and make a plan of reform with as much ease audi 
as much exactness, and with as complete a gratification of his own will, 
as an architect can do in building or altering a house. This is just what 
Siey^ might, could, would, and did do. Bat they manage these thinn 
dirorently in France. In England a minister of state has to ffo to won 
after quite another plan. He works, as Sydney Smith words it, '^ in the 
jmist of hatred, iniustice, violence, and tne wont of human passions— 
his works are not the works of calm and unembarrassed wisoom— thm 
are not the best that a dreamer of dreams can imagine. It is enough u 
ihey are the best plans which the passions, parties, and prajudices ot tht 
times in which he acts will permit."t Enough, haply, for a pradusl 
Englishman ; but not enough for a theorising Monsieur, with oommaod 
of paper and pigeon-holes ad lib. 

Horace Walpole in his old days found epistolary matter for mirth and 
malice in the Constitution fecundities of our too prolific Abb6. In the 
August of 1789 he writes to Lady Ossory, that in the midst of the 
horrors one reads from France, he, for one, *' could but smile at one nan* 
graph. An Abb^ de Sieyes [mark the indefinite article an] excuses mm- 
self to the JEiat$ from accepting the post of speaker, as he is dicsy » 
forming a BUI of Rights and a new ConsHtuHon. One would think he 
was writing a prologue to a new play !**{ Horace owns, some weeb 
later, that he shall be curious to see the new constitution of France when 
it shall be formed, if formed it can be — so strange a patchwork must i 
be, composed from sudden and unconnected motions, started in a hnilj- 
bmrly of disputes, without any plan or system, and voted as fluctoa&g 
interests and passions preponderate sometimes one way^ sometimes an- 
other, with no harmony in the compost, but calculated to contradict evsrj 
view of the old govemmeot— -or secretly to preserve enough of it to 
counteract the new.§ But Horace as yet knew not his man, nor guc i st 
the Abba's mode of manipulation. 

By the midsummer of next year, he had gained some fresh inmbt 
into the Abba's ways and means. Two-thirds of France, he tells ano&r 
noble correspondent, *' seem to think they can entirely new-model the 



* " The maa-monster's cruelty, too, was of the same sort as that of the JhsDih 
Constitatioii-iDongen, and of their works ; and it resulted ttom the same 
the utter want of nmpathy with man andthe woild, such as they aiia 
atTrath,£lr8t8ane8,n.Iia Third edit. 

Works of Bev. Sydney Smith, veL iii^s Befim Speech at Xiewatsn 

Letters of Horace Walpole, vol. is. p. 211. 

Sept. 26, 1789.— Ibid., p. 228. 
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"vporld wkh metapbyaioal companes ; and hold that no injustice, no bar* 

buitj need to m counted in making the experimenL Such legielatoEi 

mre sublime empincsi and in their univefsal benevolence have very little 

individual sensibility."* And some fifteen months later he sends word to 

the £ur Senrys that foUy and confusion increase in France every hour, 

and absurdity and oeatradictions as rapidly. ^' Theur constitutioo, whidi 

they voted should be immortal and unchangeable — though they deoj 

that anything antecedent to themselves ought to have been so— they are 

now of opinion must be revised at the commencement of next century 

r«^t or nine years hence] ; and they are agitating a third oouatitatioiiy 

before they have thought of a second, or finished the first! Bravo I"f 

These were early days yet ; and the day was to come when France's chief 

Constitution-maker might be met with as many Constitution-failures to 

hoest o^ as Beau BrummePs gentleman had neck-tie fiuUires, when met 

oil his master's staircase with a mass of crumpled chokers fluiog over his 

azm. '* These are our failures,** with condescending complacency, or 

complacent condescension, the great man's g^reat man explained. Abb^ 

Sey^s was equally complacent over the arithmetical progression of his 

oonps manqnids^ 

Lord Brougham, who speaks with almost singular respect of the 
*^ great merit of the Abb^" in his three <* great measures'* of the joint 
verification of the powers at the meeting of the States-General, the for- 
mation of the National Guards^ and the establishment of the new system 
of provincial division and administration — and who even asserts, on the 
strength of these three measures, that the Abbe's mind was fertile in 
conceptions *' not more vast than they were practical/' — Lord Brougham 
relates his making aoqmuntance in 1817 with Siey^, at that time, with 
Cambac^res and other regicides, residing at Brussels. His lordship was 
then on his way to attend his parliamentary duties at the opening of the 
Session ; and the Abb^, it seems, finding himself in company with a 
party leader, who ** desired to hear him descant on matters which he 
imderstood," was led to give him, instead, at great length and with 
little fruity his ideas upon a point the '*moet incomprehensible to a 
fivevner, and indeed the most difficult for any uninitiated Enelishmao, 
asiy EnrHshman out of the vortex of practical poHtKS, to understands'' 
"-^ULBfllyy the course most fitting, in the circumstances of the moment, 
fivr the English Parliamentary Opposition to take. ** I admired the im* 
hesitating confidence with which he delivered authoritatively his opinions, 
onusnlariy dictating to me his crude, absurd, most ignorant notions. I mar- 
vefled at the boldness of the man who could thus lecture one necessarily 
wdl acquainted with the subject, of which the lecturer could not by possi- 
hSitT understand the A B C. 1 exceedingly lamented the loss of what 
migot have been interviews productive of curious information. I rs- 
tamed to England without the least disposition to put a single one of 
his absurdities to the test of experience ; for indeed to have mentioned 
even the most tolerable of them to the least experienced of my party 
would have been to raise a doubt of my seriousness, if not ot my 

• Walpole to Lofd StinJbrd, June SS, 179a 
t Walpole to the IGss Berrys, Sept. 11,1791. 
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WBxntjJ** Lord Brougham describes both himielf and Lord Kinnaird as 
mightily stmck with the contrast which Cambac^r^ presented to the 
AU>e in these interviews — a contrast not, to their practical judgment, in 
favour of the Abb6. 

The slights which Siey^ had to endure from his unappreciating con* 
temporaries, upon whom hb Constitutions had begun to pall, and who 
scrupled not to show their sense of satiety, of jam MiiMaction, at length 
told upon his naturally mistrustful and morose disposition* So he com- 
munea with his own heart, and was still. For he is known to have been 
one of those of whom Juvenal speaks, as constitutionally predisposed to 
a sullen sort of silence : 

Bams sermo iUis et magna libido tacendl. 

When it became plain to him that the Revolution had burst all bounds,, 
and was careering madly beyond all control, he relaxed his hold on th^ 
now useless r^s, and betook himself to the dignity and the consolations 
of what he called philosophic silence. From this time forth he ereir 
Tery disdainful indeed. In aflter years, when asked what he had been 
doing while those terriBc months of the Terror lasted, he replied that ha 
had kept alive — which was saying a good deal. J^ai vecu. In one of 
the pages penned by him may be read, and by Sainte«Beuve has been 
read and quoted, an indirect translation, fuller in expressiveness and 
emotion, of the same thought. " Maucroix," he says, in a kind of 
allusion to his own precarious situation, where a morrow was so uncer- 
tain, '^ Maucroix, who died in 1708, wrote at upwards of fourscore yean 
these charming lines : 

Chaque jour est on bien aue da Giel je regoi ; 

Jouissons aujourd'hui ae celoi qu'il nous donne : 
II n'appartient pas plus aux jeones gens qu'^ moi, 

£t celoi de demian n'appartient a personne." 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, is a text for strange sid 
homilies under a Reign of Terror. 

Under the Empire, Siey^ is described as " buried in silence and morow 
meditation*'— -though he caused some scandal by so easily grounding 
arms to Bonaparte, and allowing himself to be ** gratified," and all bis 
aspirations after liberty to be '* stifled," by the gift of a valuable estate in 
the park of Versailles, when the Corsican rose to the head of afiairaf 
At the Restoration he was exiled, and passed fifteen years in Belgiuo, 
whence he returned in 1830, the forgotten witness of a hygone aga 
It was like the return of Rip van Winkle. Sieyes had been an oiade; 
but that oracle was dumb now. Taisans-nous ! had been his perpetasl 
refrain for years past, before exile and oblivion : the backwardness of hii 
colleagues and countrymen to abide by his decisions and accept his coun- 
sels, was wormwood to him, and made a misanthrope of him. All hii 
illusions perished, and he looked upon himself as the victim of ingrati- 
tude, besotted ignorance, stupid calumny, and malignant envy. Tboie 
few who had access to him in his latter years oescribe him as setf* 

^ Remarks on t]ie French Revolution, by Henry Lord Brougham. 

t Alison, voL i. ch. iiL sect. 117. 
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aboorbed, referyed, immobile, aad practising more rigidly than ever celte 
^fpmiaire passion de se taire, '* I can no longer see," he used to tell 
-them, ** my hearing, too, is gone, and so is my memory, and so is my 
neech : I am become entirely negative." Though not intending it, he 
tbuB impersonated an illustration of Shakspeare's 

—last scene of all, 
That ends this strange eventful history. 
Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything. 

The sans of Shakspeare is tersely synonymous with the entieremeni 
negatif of Sieyes. 

Often vrould the octogenarian Abb^ stop short in the middle of a 
sentence, and say, " I can no longer find the word I want^ — ^it*s hiding 
in some dark comer." 

A general desire being expressed by his colleagues of the Institute that 
he should resume his seat among them, Count Rosderer and others formed 
a deputation which sought an interview with him, in the hopes of pre- 
Tsiling upon him to change his resolution of a recluse life, and yield to 
the general wish. The attempt was vain, and '^ a touching scene," says 
Lord Brougham, '* was described to me by the Count After saying how 
useless a member he [Siey^] should now be of any association, and con- 
Tersing, but in a strain that bore marks of the hand of age being upon 
him, he said, ' Enfin, je ne sais plus parler, ni' — and after a pause he 
added, ' ni — me taire.' "* Ni — me (aire. And so his peremptory and 
perpetual taisons-nous belied itself at last. To this complexion cette 
Ojptnidtre pcusion de se taire must come at last 

He denied having uttered the celebrated words. La mort sans phrase, 
at the trial of Louis XVI. By his own account, what he did say was 
simply (though quite enough) La mort. He suggested that some one 
may have inquired how Sieves had voted, and got the reply, '* II a vot6 
la mort, sans phrase," — and that so this possible answer, twisted and 
wrested into a concatenation accordingly, may have been unrighteously 
imputed to himself. 

In 1832 he had an illness which affected his head. One day, in his 
wanderings, he said to his valet, ^' If M. de Robespierre calls, tell him 
Fm not at home." The valet, in his simplicity, passed on the order to 
a fellow-seryant. Robespierre was the old man's bugbear, the nightmare 
of his delirious hours, and indeed of all his later years. " Keep the 
wretch from me !" he was heard to exclaim, with earnest reiteration. f 
It*wa8 a narrow escape he had had from the Jacobins, a little before the 
9 Thermidor. 



* Historical Sketches, voL v. pp. 142 tq. Edit. 1845. f Sainte-Beuve. 
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LAOT MORGAN .♦ 

Pew penrons hare been endowed' wiUi bo many attracHre qnalltiet z: 
as Sydney Owenson: tbe Lady Morgan of nearly half a century. 
Her genuine Irish warm-heartedneaB:; her frank and genial nature; 
her ready disposition to oblige; her ptttiiotism and love of liberty;^ 
her lively fancy; her power of ezpiMncm; her qnioknen in obtaininc- 
information, and her pleasant manner of imparting it, formed a conv— 
bination of feculties and acquirements that few poBseaa, and stil& 
fewer retain to the closing years of a protracted lire. She bad aho^ 
other endearing gifts. She knew how " to accept kindness gracefblly, 
8Q as to make it a pleasure to the bestower: She was not prouBL 
to take offence — she took benefits as they were intended, ana nher 
brightened all that surroundbd her with the sunshine that emanated 
from herself.** And what was the shadow that sometimes crossed itf 
Simply a woman's yanity : — In 1885 — she wastiien, be it remembered, 
fifty-seven yeanr old — ^it seems that Hfiss Jane Porter had' been taken 
fbr her by a party of Americans ; which greatly excited her aatonish- 
ment. ** 8h^^ (observed Lady Morgan) " is tall, lank, and lean, and 
lackadaisical, dressed in the deepest black, vrith rather a battered 
black gauze hat, and an air of a remilar Melpomene.i' I am the 
reverse of all this, et iont vanitS tiie best d^ressed woman wherever I 
go. Last nisht I wore a blue satin; trimmed fully with magnificenli 
point lace and stomacher a la SManS, light blue velvet hat and ftatiier, 
with an aigrette of sapphires and diamonds! VoilaP* It was during 
the same seaeon that we last met her in London ; and, reminding her 
(ft some verses addressed, more than a quarter of a oentnrjr nreyiooi^ 
to the hrilUimt thvna t^at was GL0BViifA4^ we found that witn sianlir 
pardonable ^Rmity sne still dwelt with pleasure on the homage she had* 
00 long since received. Yet, blended with all this, and with oeoasionil 
perversities of taste, and seeming- follies, i^ere was an* amount of pnh 
dence and good sense such as is rarely combined with a tempenmeot 
like hers. 

Her Memoirs throw a clear 'and reanimating light over the aatiliOi% 
publishers, and fashionable society of a lengthened period. There ii 
much in them that is Tcry interesting) and some things that had bettaTi 
on many accounts, have bem omitted. For the latter who is^ aecoani* 
able P Lady Morgan chosa^ an able literary eocecutor in Mr. Hepwmtii 
Dizon ; but his only labour seems to have been a short pre&ee, in 
which he throws off all responsibility as quietly as he might hang na 
his hat after declining to taRe a walk. La the duties he mid assumed 
he had an able assistant in Miss Jewsbury, and he found her so effi- 
cient that he willingly gave up to her entirely the fulfilment of Lady 
Morgan's wishes. Even she, nowever, worked under a limited liabilitf, 
for we are told, in the same short preface, that " much of the oo^ 

* Lady Morgan's Memoirs: Autobiography, Diaries, and Correspondence. Tvo 
Vols. London: W. H. Allen and Co. 1862. 

f She must have been the original of Croikshank's sketch for Dnny'f Dvytii 
the *" Rejected Addresses." 

i Her own expression in a letter to Mrs. Lefium, toL u. p. 4. 



M^KUideBee' to Ik med had beon marked^" and lihatLady Margaa is 
mik to tell her own story in her own waj:" We are afraid, there-^ 
■% tiiat the fau}i»which we maj have to notioe are ehavgeable to oa& 
pea whom we afaould, from oU aaeociationa, be veluatant to pass a 
IV8W seotenoe, even if her literarj offimoee had been of a grayer kind 
urn any i^oh may occamnally come before us in these volumes. 

X^dy Morgan has a great antipathy to djltes: a fraiinine pre>- 
idtce that is br no means unusual. She reeala the oircumstanoea 
tondant upon ner birth, but the year of its occorrenoe is studiously 
nuealed : it is left to be one of tfaie disputed points of literary histovy. 
row this would be of little moment if it were not that when admira* 
on is challenged for the early derelopment of talent^ we must not 
bdm for sixteen what would only be surprising three or four years 
irlier. Biographical dictionaries tell us that she was bom in 17891 
kit in 1^12, when Sir Charles Morgan was twenty-nine, his bride was 
■d to be five years older, and this would fix her birth in 1778 : a date 
bat we shall accordingly assume. 

She tells ua that her mther was a gentleman : ** as fine a type of the 
riah gentleman as Ireland ever sent forth." Gentleman, as Charlea 
lathewB used to say, means anything, or eveiything, or nothing. 
iith the exception of the single mercantile incident of importing 

cargo of claret, he comes before us chiefly as a theatrical manager : 
jpnrsuit with which the gentlemanly elements have often been com* 
mod, and which brought him into contact with many to whom they 
UitfuUy belonged. 

^HThatever may have been theytfor, we are toldthat his daughter was: 
am on a Christmas-day. Upou its eve her father was surrounded by 
mie friends, who were too 6ill of enjoyment to admit of their sepa- 
aiing till he had announced to them the birth '^ of a dear little Irish 
jrir— the very thing I have always wished for ;" and they made a com- 
oflt on the ^ot to meet that day month to celebrate her christening. 
luB one of them returned home, an incident occurred that had an early 
oAnence on the imagination of the newly-bora. He heard a voice 
ofcie him, like the wail of infant chariiy, *^ and he could just detect 
hat the air, so plaintive and broken, was a Christmas carol. The snow 
ims fallinff and the night was cold ; he overtook the little singer, a 
EHude chud, just as her song was expiring" (in words of welcome ta 
be happy season that was not for her) .... '^and she sunk on the 
kBjpB of a splendid mansion in St. Stephen's Oreen, brilliantly lighted 
fff and resounding with festive sounds. He attempted to raise her» 
■it she was lifeless: she still grasped her little ballad in her hand." 
i» own home was distant ; but he asked the assistance of a watchman 
o.convey her to a place ef shelter ; placed her by a fire, and *^ pro-* 
Hred the assistance of an unfortunate woman who was pasmng by to 
ttmd her till morning." At an early hour he returned. She was 
fing wbeie he left her, and was dead. He pitted up her ballad, and 
mi her buried in a field, ''the great burial-place of^the poor;" and 
lerfiite mademich an impression upon him that he wove some lines of 
aa own into-the verses she had sung, which were repeated to the little 
^dn^ from the time she waa first rocked in her cndle, and they seem 
kasrebeaomeone of the deepest memories of her ehildhood. 

x2 
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From the celebration of her cbristeDm|; we have no further record 
till we find her mother and herself arriving in Dublin^ from Port- 
arliugton— the date of course a mystery — and taking up their abode 
in some '' gashly" rooms attached to the theatre — formerly the Bidotto 
— in Fish Shamble-street : a managerial speculation in which her father 
had just embarked. The description of their passage, under the guidance 
of ^* Pat Brennan" — through '^ scenery, machinery, and decorations, 
mounds of sawdust and mountains of chips," by gaping floors and 
under threatening roofs ; assisted by workmen in bro?m-paper caps^ 
with lights stuck in front ; and amidst the noise of falling hammera^ 
grinding saws, and the screwing of wheels — the banquet that awaitecL 
them, and the rooms they slept in — are sketched with the mastery o^ 
no common hand. The result of this wild enterprise is also very 
amusingly told. 

Her earliest education was as desultory and odd as it well could 
have been, even in the minage of an Irish manager. Some of her first 
lessons in writing were given to herself and a younger sister by the 
boy-poet Dermody, one of an unhappy race — now, we hope, extinct — 
who, classing themselves with Savage and Chatterton, seemed to think 
that genius, recklessness, and misconduct were inseparable. Before 
she takes us forward, in her " Autobiography," to the period of more 
regular instruction, she gives us a free-hand outline, very cleverly exe- 
cuted, of the Story of her Father. The family name seems to have 
been MacOwen, softened and refined into Owenson. Her grand- 
father, when a wild young Irish farmer, exhibiting his skill and 
Srowess at a wrestling-matdi, so captivated, by his manly beauty, a 
aughter of the Crofton familv, who distributed the prizes, that an 
abduction and marriage were the first consequences, and the next wu 
the birth of Lady Morgan's father. He inherited — ^and it was his onlf 
inheritance — the personal attractions of the MacOwen, and the tastes 
and better qualities of his mother. His voice, described by Ladj 
Morgan as a remarkably fine baritone, had begun to excite attention, 
when there arrived to take possession of a neighbouring estate, a Mr. 
Blake, who was also an extensive West India proprietor, and in bis 
selfish enjoyment of music and the fine arts very much resembled the 
author of Vathek. He was struck with the musical capabilities of 
young Owenson, and took him to London as his prot^e, with the in- 
tention of cultivating his peculiar talent, and of giving him the eda- 
cation and position of a gentleman. But, alas ! with these fine pros- 
pects before him, his music lessons had brought him under the fasci- 
nation of the beautiful, and then celebrated, Madame Weichsel, the 
mother of Mrs. Billington, and, in the midst of this liaUan, Kr. 
Blake, having suddenly returned from a real or pretended absence, 
found that his young friend was absent also. He followed him to 
Yauxhall ; arrived in time to see him in the orchestra finishing a duet 
firom " Artaxerxes" with the fair ruler of his destiny ; and after t 
passage of punctilious justice on one side and defiant independence 
on the other, the young offender left the house of his wealthy patron 
for that of his kinsman Goldsmith. It was by the poet's advice that 
he became an actor, and from this time the stage, in one shape or an- 
other, was to be the means of his subsistence. Before leaving Eogla&d 
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he had marrieil. His wife, the sister of a fellow-student in the classes 
where, at Mr. Blake's expense, he was to have been taught *' elocution, 
mathematics, English classics, and the rudiments of Latin," was a 
Miss Hill, of Shrawsbury. Her father was a respectable burgess of 
the ancient city, and its mayor. But Lady Morgan also claims a dis- 
tant connexion with the more distinguished famuy of the same name 
and county ; bringing, as evidence, the possession of a much-valued 
silver tankard which bore its crest. The mayor seems to have had an 
insuperable objection " to receiving an actor for a son-in-law," " and 
liGss Hill settled the matter by consenting to a clandestine marriage." 
We are afraid that (as in the case of Miss Crofton) the personal 
graces had prevailed more than they ought to have done. There was 
a difference far too wide in their pursuits and modes of thinking. The 
wife was a jpietist, " a little Lady Huntingdon, in her way." Her 
greatest antipathies were the mass-house and the theatre, and it is 
difficult to ascertain whether she considered a priest or a player the 
more certainly doomed to perdition. To keep them as much as pos* 
flible from the scene of bis wicked pursuits, Mr. Owenson had engaged 
for his family what Lady Morgan calls " a pretty country-house at 
Brumcondra ;" and here, while her husband at Dublin was in the green- 
room or on the stage, Mrs. Owenson had her own religious circle, and 
she also occasionally visited her saintly friends at Portarlington. " Her 
greatest anxiety was for the education of her little girls, and her next 
for the salvation of mankind through the influence of the Countess of 
Huntingdon." She died even before the first was accomplished ; but 
her wishes were faithfully carried out. At Portarlington there was a 
school kept by a pious French lady, a Madame Terson : "The best" (says 
Lady Morgan) " in Ireland ; I may add, in the United Kingdom." 
It had, about this time, been removed to Clontarf. A promise had 
b^n given to Mrs. Owenson that her daughter should be received 
there as a pupil when she had reached her ninth year; and, at the 
&ther*s earnest request, both children— herself and Olivia — were now 
admitted. The following is a scene on her first day at school. Madame 
Terson introduces her to two little girls about her own age, and they 
are left together, while her father tekes his lunch. They were the 
daughters of Grattan : 

" They looked at us," sbe says, "sulkily and shyly ; the eldest haughtily." 

We said nothing, because we had nothing to say. 

The eldest at length broke silence with tne simple question: "What is your 
name?" 

I answered, " Sydney Owenson." 

" 3fy name," continued my interrogator, " is Grattan — Mary Ann Grattan--- 
and" — looking very g^rand— " my papa is the greatest man in Ireland. What is 
jTMfrpapa?" 

The question puzzled me, and I did not replv. On her reiteration of the in- 
quiry, I replied, " My papa is free of the six ana ten per cents."* 

The answer stunnea ner, for she understood it no more than I did myself. 
but probably thought it an order of unknown magnificence. We remained 
silent after this for some time, and then, having nothing else to do, began to 
cry. 

* A mercantile priTilege conceded to Mr. Owenson when he imported his cargo 
of daiet from Bordeaux. 
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The Boene is natunlly told, t£ notiiiiig etes; mnd Bhot^eA a weadixtem 
ilMik Jiev«r seemed to ml her. 

She remakied at Clenterf ahont tlwee yean, and upon ike laiue* 
Bieikt of Madame Teraon, iier •eduoatieia was finiahed^ ae fi&r aa acheola 
eonld finish it, at a moce €Kj>eDsife, but inferior, scbeol in JDuUiB.. 
She house at Dnunoondra had been given up. 

During this time her jQither became bankrupt. We never eg podt aJ L 
Aat the oargo of elaret would be paid for; and tins, imd a wM 
ftbeetrical qpeculetion at Kilkenny, involved him in embavfaeameBte 
that were overwhelming. Too many of the friends mho ordered faiB 
tvine, or took his boxes, were like a Oerman eeantess wham' the Nei^ 
politans used to describe as ^Sroea per eommantUma^ mm \non mmka 
mima per poffore* 

We have about sixty paaeaof letters written to him^hy hia dMightsr 
irhile it was thought prudent that he i^ould be absent from Dublin. 
With the OKoeption of the first, they are all of them iniereating, and 
aome of them remarkable both ior thought and a^le. Xha one n 
lahioh she communicates to her father hec ddtemnmation to veliese 
him from the ezpenses he had been at for thar edaoationy 'by the pro- 
duce of her pen and her employment as a governess, is an instance of 
season and resolve which, in so young a person, was something extm- 
ordinary. They lead us on to the period when, after failing to plaee 
herself in the frmily of the secretary at war, or of the Biahop of 
Limerick, she is engaged by Mrs. Eeatherstonehaugh >(mose brtedj 
featberstone), of Bracklin Castle. Nothing can show her powwr a 
winning esteem more strikingly than the circumetanoea under whidi 
•he arrived there. She had bean recomonended to Mrs. FeatberstoDC 
by ;M. Pontaine, who was master of the ceremonies at the DuUii 
Onstle Balis, and had been nudire de ballet during Mr. Owenaon'i 
management <at:the Theatre Boyal. The amiable old Erenchman dete^ 
mined to signalise her departure by what he called a petit hal d*adim, 
from whence, after changing her ball dress for a teavdliag dress, tte 
mail^K^ach was to take her to Einigad, where ihe Feathecstanea' cia 
nage was to meet her. But when the guard's horn waa aoundednt 
the end of the street, she was still dancing down '' Money in belfa 
pockets"— one of the delights of a former geneFation— mthi^n i^grea- 
able young partner* There was only time to throw over her ball dress 
her nurse's warm cloak, to put on her bonnet, and to reach the oail 
just as the gnard's patience had begun te be exhausted. The needful 
changes were then to be made at Eanigad. She arrived there-: aal 
after a short repose, she found, to her horror, that everything bekvag- 
ing to her had gone en in the mail. There was no he^ tfer it. Tbe 
carriage from BrackHn was waiting ; the servants were impatient ; and 
she arrived at the house of her employer on a winter's morning in t 
muslin frock, pink silk stockings, pink silk shoes, and, over afl, ker 
good old nurse's cloak. Ushered in this costume into the dsawiag- 
xoem, we may readily believe that, as she tells us herself^ htf ^* appel^ 
anoe excited a genend titter;" Mrs. Peatherstone and her girla oaas 
to her relief, and welcomed her, and kissed her ; while MLr. Feathor- 
Btone, ^ a grave, stem-looking man, who sat apart reading his news- 
paper, just raised his eyes aoove his glasses, *and I read* (die m/fH 
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'teliis g^mee^ condemnation of^iis kdy's indiscraiionin'brmgmg iueh 
a Ixeing'for 9ueh a purpose as I had come.* ** Her-ezplanafeionfl amoaed 
ihem greatly. *' Dear little thing— -poor little thin^!** were4iheir onlj 
•arnmentB ; and ahe soon boeame a nfouriie with mm flU. 

^n 'their removal to Dubltn, ahe made her intended attempt at 
pabiicaiion. Her father had had -printed, some time befinre, a small 
friiume of ''IPoems by a Young Lady between the Ase of Twelve and 
Fourteen,*' and whatever may 'have been ita meritB,1t%ad'intereatel 
■Or; Lefimn, one of the beat preachera of the day. The Bishop of 
lihneriok, also, to whom he had ahown it, had kindly said to her of 
■ooie of the veraea it contained, ^ These are very pretty etanaas aa to 
poetry, and charming aa to feeling, which I believe ia the best in- 
gredient of all poetiy.*' But her present undertaking wae a more 
serious affoir. 

Alter what we have read in other memoira of the difficulty of in- 
ducing a publisher to risk the publication of a first work, we might 
wonder how first wovka appear at all. Nothing but the immutable 
belief that he has $omethinff in him (which an idle world calls vanity) 
Bould auatain a young writer under the rebuffa that he haa usually to 
BDConnter. Both authors and publishers make mistakes. The works 
ttiat are rejected are not all bad ; and we need not tell our '' pensive 
pablic" that those which are accepted are not all good. 

In Miss Owenson'a caae there waa not ao tnudh of difficulty in 
Ct&ding a publisher aa of atrangeneaa in her mode of aetting about it. 
Barly one aummer morning, with the MS. of '* St. Clair'' under her 
Mvn, and disguiaed in a cloak and bonnet which she had taken from 
ttie servants' hall, she commenced her quest without any previous de- 
termination, and wandered on till she was struck with *tne words T. 
Smith, Printer and Bookseller, inscribed over a door near St. Peter's 
Ohurch. She entered it : was treated somewhat rudely by the shop- 
boy, and with a ^lantry more offensive by the jounger Smith, who 
was passing by the counter, in bis uniform as an Irish volunteer, on 
bia way to a muster in PhcBuix Park. As soon as the operations of a 
iough toilet had been completed, she was received by Smith the elder, 
who gave her the discouraging information that he was no publisher 
■t all. As she ties up her MS., tears come into her eyes. ^'CDon't cry, 
dear — don't cry," says the good-natured bookseller ; " there's money 
bid for you yet ! But you're yerj young to turn author, and what's 
far name, dear?" " Owenson, sir." " Owenaon P Atc you anything 
to Mr. Owenson of the Theatre Royal?" ** Tes, sir, I'm Ins daughter." 
** His daughter ? You amaze me ! — Why, your father is the greatest 
Briend I have in the world." His kind roelings lead to hia giving a 
note of introduotion to Mr. Brown, bookaeller and publiaher, Grafton- 
■iveet ; and thither ahe goea. Mr. Brown, in oresa and manner, 
■pproachea her ideal of the Tonaons and Bodaleya, of whom ahe has 
read, much more nearly than the worthy Mr. Smith. She preaenta to 
him her MS. and note. Hia wifid, who ia aeated in an inner room, with 
B: gentleman who is reading, is afraid that the tea before her will'be 
'''aa cold aa ice," and interrupts their colloquy. He has just told her 
fehat " his hands are full ;" but Mrs. Brown sees enough in the young 
person before him to eicite her aympathy. The book, ahe aaya, ahaU 
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be Bbown to the gentleman in the back parlour, who is their reader^ 
and if its author will call in a few days, '' Mr. Brown will be happy to 
assist her, if possible." 

She leaves it, but forgets to leave any address ; and as the agonisins;^ 
anxieties and replies which fill the second column of the Times had,. 
in those days, no ^ local habitation," and as she left Dublin on th^ 
morrow for Bracklin, the publisher could not write to her, and she w 
herself too disheartened to make inquiries. 

With this incident the '' Autobiography" concludes. In what folio 
we see traces of another hand. There was a spirit and abandon in tho 
style of Sydney Owenson which could not easily have been imitated; 
and we must frankly admit that in the passages we have ourselves 
abridged, we give merely the dry bones of some very lively and in- 
teresting narratives. Here, however, as in the earliest of her girlish 
epistles, it is the first step that fails. We may wish that there 
had been something better than the " prefatory" pages. It was only 
by finding it accidentally on the table of a lady, whom she had called 
upon with Mrs. Eeatherstone, that she learnt her novel had been pub- 
lished. '' Seeing a book lying in the window-seat, she took it up, and 
found it to be her own ' St. Clair.' " Her model in writing it had 
been " Werther," and it was translated into the language of the master 
she had imitated, with a preface — a very strange one— -in which the 
German editor informed his readers that '' the authoress had strangled 
herself with an embroidered cambric handkerchief, in a fit of despair 
and disappointed love." But though the work was not unsuccessfiil 
— and had its share of the fashionable patronage of Bath — four copies 
of it, presented by the publisher, seem to have been her only imme- 
diate remuneration. 

There was about this time a change in her plans. 

Some of the finest traits in the character of Mr. Owenson were 
connected with his anxious affection for his daughters, and the care with 
which he devoted his narrow means to their education. Olivia had 
continued at school some time after her sister went to Bracklin* She 
was now staying with her father at Coleraine, and he was anxious that 
Sydney, from whom he had been so long separated, should give up an 
occupation to which he regretted that she should have had to devote 
herself, and that she should join them in their new home. It was thai 
that early in 1801 — when according to our chronology she was thiee- 
and-twenty, or according to her own, eighteen or twenty — she " left the 
Featherstones ; who through life continued her admirers and attached 
friends." 

" In spite," says Miss Jewsbury, " of her romantic love for her 
father, and her sincere attachment to her sister, the beautiful illusion 
of living a domestic life with them soon wore off." She could not help 
placing the comforts of Bracklin Castle — ^her study, her bedroom, and 
her bath-room ; fires in them all, when wanted, and a piano and plenty 
of books— in conti*ast with the *' scrambling poverty and discomfort <tf 
an Irish lodging." After being accustomed to the well-ordered expen* 
diture of the Peatherstones, there was something painful in living upon 
her father's diminished means, or depending upon his doubtful future, 
and she again — and for the last time — took a situation as govwneea 
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wiib a family at Fort William. They seem to have liked her better 
than she liked them ; or rather, perhaps, than she liked their place of 
residence, for she appears to have left them in 1803. How long she 
bad remained with them, the continued confusion, as to datetj makes 
doobtfal. 

She again joined her father and sister, who were then at Inniskillin, 
md it was at Inniskillin that she finished her novel of the *' Novice of 
3t. Dominic," the foundation, as it proved, of a success that was to last 
for half a century. The choice of a publisher was this time a mere 
sbance. Looking (she tells us) in a newspaper for a bookseller's name, 
ihe '* saw B. Phillips," and wrote to him. It was the commencement 
[>f a very curious correspondence. We remember the worthy knight 
Durselves ; his ready acceptance of the work of an unknown versifier, 
uid his dinners at Hammersmith ; and though he was pronounced by 
& very high judicial authority to be " the weakest man upon the face 
»f the earth,'** there was some talent and a good deal of shrewdness 
mingled with his apparent foolishness. His letters to Miss Owenson 
ire divided between an almost passionate admiration of her charms and 
balentfl, and a tradesman's calculations as to how much he shall be able 
to make by her writings. On one occasion, in a letter beginning 
'* Dear, hevoitching, and deluding Syren^^ (it is not thus that Messrs. 
Longman and Co. would have addressed her), he goes on to say, *' It 
■rill be long before I shall forgive you ! at least not till I have got hack 
Ihe three hundred pounds^ and another three hundred with iV* Of his 
zreat liberality " as the most enterprising of all the midwives of the 
oiuses" he reminds her continually. Nor did he dwell upon her at- 
tractions without having seen her. When the Novice was "fairly 
copied out" by one of " her young and patient adorers," she deter- 
mined — though it was not absolutely necessary — to brave the " sea 
voyage and the long coach journey from Holyhead to London," and to 
Qegotiate with her publisher personally. It was in those days a some- 
what hazardous undertaking. The sailing packets were occasionally 
kept in the Channel by baffling winds for more than one or two days, 
and there were two ferries to be crossed in Wales which on dark and 
stormy nights were not without danger. On one occasion, if not more, 
both guard and passengers were drowned. She arrived, however, 
lafely ; but so fatigued that, seated on her small trunk, in the yard 
3f the " Swan with Two Necks," she fell asleep. Mr. Quentin Dick 
liad been her fellow-passenger, and by his friendly interposition she 
was better cared for. 

Her negotiations with Phillips, who behaved very kindly to her, 
terminated in an immediate payment for her MS., but to what amount 
IB not mentioned. The novel was successful. Amongst its other 
triumphs, it was a favourite with Mr. Pitt, and he read it over again 
in his last illness ; " a piece of good fortune" (says Miss Jewsbury) 
* of which any author might be proud." 

Sir Bichard Phillips (he was not titled yet, however) claimed the 
nerit of having suggested her next work, and considered " The Wild 

* DariDg the trial of Carr v. Dabots. (The author of the " Righte Merrie and 
[Conceited Tour.*') 
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TnAi Girl" as his own ; hvtt a riTal publiBfaer appeared in ]fr« Johnsoo, 
df St. Faults Ghurclijard, to irhom Miss Owenson, with a -pmcleiit 
b^ef in the^alue of cxmipetition, bad written. Sir Blohard now ad- 
Bresse^ her npbnudingij. '^ I did not ^ntppoae'' (he aayv) " that m 
mother would deprive a father of his child.'* He had offered twt 
honfired pounds for the copjriefat. Jiohnson offbrs l^iree. The knight, 
to meet '* i^e orerture of a lady — a young and beautiful ladj, o» 
wiMi whom he had long been enraptured** advances his offor anothff 
fifty, and ultimately makes it three hundred, at which he secoresliii 
prise, Mr. Johnson being very quietly dropped. Old. Smith was pro- 
rffaetic when he said, ''D^'tcry, dear, there's money bid for yon yet" 
Sir Sichard growled over his bargain, like a lion over his food, a^ it 
was then he wrote to the '^^ear, bewitching, and deluding syren*' that 
he should never forgive her till he had got back hk monies and hit 
vtances : his three hundred, and three hundred more. Eor her volume 
of poems, " The Lays of an Irish Harp,'' he gave her a hundred poundi, 
without having seen them* 

It was about the same period that she wrote the words for an 
operetta, for which Mr. Atkinson (her own good friend and Moore*a) 
wrote the prologue, and it was the last piece in which hear father ap- 

B eared upon the stage. She also put forai two volumes of *^ Patriotic 
ketches." These we do not remember; and very little is said d 
them. Our recollection of her poems is, that their great beauty was 
the feeling that had charmed the Bishop of Limerick in her earlnr 
attempts. Like Moore, she was a passionate admirer of the music of 
her native land. She corresponded on the subject with the author of 
its ** History ;" and, writing to Mrs. Lefann, she expresses her opinion 
that " the Italians, who now give the key-note to the music of every 
other country," have themselves no national melodies. ** Theirs is the 
music of science.** "We think she is right. The Tarantella of Naples, 
the Saltarello of Bome, the music of the gondoliers at Venice, are httle 
more than monotonous accompaniments to voice or action, and veiy 
different from the melodies of Scotland, of Ireland, and of Wales. 

Sydney Owenson was no longer the pleasant little governess, but 
the successful and popular writer. She had stayed with Sir Malbf 
and Lady Crofton, her father's connexions through the mSsalliance ii 
his mother — now reconciled by her 'talents. She was a welcome guest 
at the houses of the nobility and of ihe best families in Ireland ; and 
in both Ireland and England she had made valuable and distinguished 
friends. With the Countess of Charleville and Mrs. Le&nn, and with 
Lady Stanley of Penrhos, she was in almost constant correepondence. 
In the course of her visits she had also made the acquaintance of Lord 
and Lady Abercom of Baron's Oourt, an event that influenced ber 
whole future life. Yet she took the homage she received at no moie 
than it was worth. ^ With the consciousness that she owed every- 
thing; to herself, and had earned her own position, she never relaxed 
lier labours, but held fast to industry as her sheet andior ; she took all 
the rest at its true value." '' To the end of her days she always 
thought of her position in liie as a congrnest." Her entnmce into high 
VDciet^ marked the distance she had placed between Misa Owenson, 
the distinguished authoress, and the two forlorn little girla left in 
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not at'Uie hooBes of tbe great, she had her estariUMiment^ni 
SidiHn ; her fiither and vister Hvhig near. But there waeeoon to be 
m change. Olivia had taken a situation as govemese in the &mihr of 
Cieuei'al Brownrigg, whose physician was Dr. (afterwards Sir Arthur) 
iSauke. Tk» Doctor saw^e young govemees, and felt, like Bums^ 
that to wee h&r torn to laoe her. He was a olever and agreeable man ; 
leiy diminutive in person ; and m this respect, as well as in the 
qualities which made him popular in society, he was ike dm^pelaanffor 
of Moore. He was one of ^ose vAko, in the words of the eider Bouci- 
tanlt, 

Mi^ be $mdio eomprm 
Mutk tmlad tmdkute m.m need poaM site. 

He had also a good practice and a |;ood establishment, and he kindly 
ofTered his house as a home to Mr. Owenson, and to the old ser* 
yant who had been the nurse of his children. " Pleasant in counr 
tenance,'* says Miss Jewsbury, ''and agreeable in mann», as Dr. 
Clarke was, he was not exactly the man to captivate the fancy of a 
young |;irL" Olivia Owenson bad the good sense to know that, in a 
connexion for life, something more than the fancy must be satisfied ; 
and, in 1808, she became his wife, and soon anierwards shared his 
honours as Lady Clarke. He was knighted for his public services. 

We return to Miss Owenson. Of her earlier worka, " Ida of 
Athens" was the next ; and it was placed, like the former, in the 
hands of Sir Bichard Phillips. The materials for it had been collected 
with much care ; but it had been, written amidst the interruptions of 
society, and the publisher does not seem to have had sufficient faith in 
its value. There is no doubt that something — though we are not told 
what — must have led to altered feelings towards hi^ '* deluding syren," 
&r she described him as having " used her barbarously," and even after 
the bo(^ had gone to press she transferred it to Messrs. Longmana. 
It was ill-naturedly reviewed in the first of those articles which the 
Quarterly so mercilessly continued to launch not only against her 
works, but herself In this instance, however, the entices pen was 
dipped in rose-water compared with the burning fluids that weiee 
afterwards poured upon her pages. As far as they were attributable 
to Mr. Croker, he might have been partly influenced by Miss Owen- 
son's cool rejection of his admiration and friendship when he was a 
briefless barrister and a writer of no -enviable notoriety in Dublin,.and 
partly by his natural disposition. The last time we saw our friend 
Dr. Uroly, during Croker*s severe illness, we asked the nature of his 
complaint. " I don't know," said Dr. Croly ; " probably, acute ma* 
Kgnity,** Thinking of him as a critic, we could only reply "Pro- 
bably I" 

" Ida of Athens" was followed by ihe " Missbnaiy," which was 

* Abvidged from p. SSS, vcA. L The '*Indiaiw* scalps,** Mist. Jewsbury, do mt 
offiir to the mind a veiy pleasant object. ** Never use an image," our old friend, 
Hiss Seward, used to say, " without bringing distinctly before you the forms it 
would present" 
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written during her stay at Baron's Court. Notwithstanding their 
previous quarrel it was placed for puhlication with Sir Biehard. Again 
they quarrelled. Even after a volume of it had heen printed, it wu 
taken out of his hands ; and she entered into negotiations with Stock- 
dale and with Miller. Ladj Abercom tried what she could do for 
her with Miller; and Lord Castlereagh — ''perhaps the greatest 
admirer the ' Missionary' ever found" — ^was present while she made 
her bargain with Stockdale. It was the least popular of her novels. 
The last, also, of the earlier series. We are not told what they pro- 
duced, except that in one instance the amount was *' very satisfactorj." 

We have already seen that she had made the acquaintance of Lord 
and Lady Abercorn during the rounds of visits in which her celebrity 
had then involved her. They were charmed with her society, and 
wished her to live with them the greater part of the year, either at 
Baron's Court, in Ireland, or at Stanmore Priory, their seat near 
London. An unfriendly critic in the Timei has compared her position 
in their household to that of the court-fool or jester of former ages. 
We are too stupid to see the resemblance. Though there is nothing 
equal in its way to the refined and subdued tone that prevails in the 
houses of our best nobility, it must be confessed that they are some- 
times dull ; and the modem expedient to relieve their dulness is to 
invite the most brilliant talkers and thinkers of the day. It was 
thus that Miss Owenson was invited by Lady Abercom. It was not 
her own wish to accept the proposal of her noble friends. It involved 
the necessity of giving up tne pleasant society which she enjoyed in 
Dublin, and it took her from her father and sister ; but Lady Abe^ 
com proposed that she should be her guest for a short time, before 
making any final arrangement ; — to* this she assented ; and it sealed 
her fate. 

Their mode of living was princely. At Stanmore, a hundred and 
twenty persons slept beneath the roof, exclusive of under-servants. 
It was a palace ; almost a village in itself. A royal chamberlain told 
Miss Owenson that there was nothing like the entire establishment 
in England ; nor, perhaps — for a subject — in Europe. ** The sound 
of a commoner's name," she wrote to Mrs. Lefann, was " refreshment 
to her organs, wearied out with the thrilling vibrations of *vour 
Eoyal Highness,' * your Grace,' and ' your Majesty.' " Amongst othen, 
there was the exiled majesty of Sweden, who candidly admitted that 
he was not fit to reign ; " that his people were the best judges, and 
th^ were of Am opinion,^* This, she says, wtL^fact. 

What a brilliant enUmrage ! But there was the pomp of royalty 
when the family were by themselves. " The marquis was a very fiiie 
gentleman, the type of a class now extinct. He was convincea that 
the people of the lower orders were of a different nature, and made 
of different stuff to himself. The groom of the chambers had orders 
to fumigate the rooms he occupied after liveried servants had been in 
them ; and the chambermaids were not allowed to touch his bed ex- 
cept in white kid gloves. He himself always dressed en grande Unue, 
and never sat down to table except in his blue ribbon with the star 
and garter. He was extremely handsome ; noble and courtly in his 
manner ; witty ; sarcastic ; a roa6 as regarded his principles towards 
women; a Tory in politics; fastidious, luxurious; refined in hii 
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babits, fascinatiDg in bis address ; hlaieuoon pleasure and prosperity, 
jet capable of being amused by wit, ana interested by a new voice 
■bd face." It was on the latter account that Miss Owenson had be- 
come their guest. 

On her return to Baron's Court she found a new member of the 
Gunily in the person of Dr. Morgan, who bad been retained as phy- 
ncian. He was an EDglishman ; a young widower ; handsome, ac» 
pomplished, talented, a friend of Jenner, and his fellow-labourer in 
removing the prejudices against vaccination. It became a passion 
with Lady Abercorn that he should be the husband of her ^uest. 
rhe first time her name was announced, he had so little inclination to 
meet her, that he rose from his seat by Lady Abercorn^ and leaped 
through the window into the garden. This determined her to win 
him, whether she wished to have him or not ; and when she found he 
was fSsiscinated, she left Baron's Court on a visit to her friends in 
Dublin. That the gentleman was then deeply in love there can be 
little doubt. His letters were as full of raptures, hopes, and appre- 
hensions, as the most desperate collection of amatory epistles that 
iras ever read by Mr. Huddleston in an action for Breach of Promise. 
Her answers were brief, and she was provokingly capricious ; but 
there does not appear to have been any cause for the jealousy that 
sometimes made him miserable. Her flirtations seldom reached her 
heart, and if she had ever been really attached — as she was supposed 
to have been to Sir Charles Ormsby— the dream was at an end. We 
think that these letters should not have been printed. There can be 
no doubt that her father's letter to Dr. Morgan,* as his son-in-law 
elect, ought to have been suppressed, out of regard to his own memory, 
as well as to the character of the work. Whether " marked "t or not, 
it should never have been published. 

Both Lady Abercorn and her lord were displeased at their favourite's 
protracted aelay in returning to Baron's Court, but at last she came ; 
and '' one cold morning in January, as she was sitting by the fire in 
the library, in her morning wrapper," Lady Abercorn announced to 
her that there must be no more trifling, and she must '' come up-stairs 
and be married." It was as abrupt as the invitation in *' Measure for 
Measure," '' Master Barnardine, you must rise and be hanged." She 
was married, says Miss Jewsbury, past redemption. 

To please the bride, Dr. Morgan, through his noble patron's in- 
fluence, had been knighted by the Lord-Lieutenant ; and she at once 
became Lady Morgan.^ 

The brilliant thing that was Glorvina was now a wife. The first 
year of their union was rather stormy. They soon, however, became 
ceoonciled to the " sometimes smooth and sometimes rough" which a 
little good sense and good feeling can easily convert into the pleasant 
weather of married life. In the lady a vamty, flattered " to the top of 
its bent," a strong will, great determination of character, and the sepa- 
rate possession of her own literary earnings (already about five thou- 
sand pounds), were attributes difficult to be managed ; but Sir CharleSi 

♦ P. 513. (Dec 23, ISII.) t V. ante, p. 301, 1. 1. 

X A pitiful and abortive attempt was made some twelve years later, to prove 
that the title was Ulegally coDferred. 
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it Ib said, waftof a fine dispoaiidoiiy generoaa^afBiGtionatey ef great finii> 
nafis of ohara<^r,.8tieii|^li of mindy and integintT^of prin<npl6--H}aalitieft 
to which a woman looks up with confidence and reapeet ; and they ia 
time obtained the ascendancy they deserved. '* It haa fif^H** (writoi' 
ihe editor) '' te the lot of itery few distingaished women to he ao hop- 
pUy mated«" As might harve been sapposed, it aoon.beoame irlciosie ts* 
them to lemain at iron's Court. With the int«itien of pracfciBinf 
in Dublin^ he took a house in XUdare-street, asd he. mi^bt hai» 
practised suceeasfuUy had he not published a worit on the ** Fhjaiology 
of Life," that too plainly indicate a dass of opiniona which ate gene- 
rally as offensive to others as they are unsatisfactory even to thoacwiia 
maintain them. At that time, Lady Momin^ we are afraid^ did nut 
eonsider such opinions objectiom^le. They led, however, to thai 
ahmdonment of his profession, with the esceptum of a medieal q^ 
pointment that he held in the MarshaliSKa. 

As far aa the continued disregard of dates enables us to judge, tiia 
twenty-one years, " or thereabouts,'* whidi elapsedi before they final^ 
Battled in Eogland, in 1688, was divided between Dublin, LondoB^aai 
the Continent. It was during this time that Lady Morgan pubHafaii 
«0'Donnd," " The O'Briens and O'Flaherties," " Florence Maeaithf,** 
the '^ Life and Times of Salvator Bosa,'* and herqunrtos on " Erano^" 
and " Italy." The latter raised her to a higher position in literatura 
than she had previously occupied ; they excited the admiration of aeoie 
of the finest intdlects of the age ; but the opinions they oontatnei 
brought doivn upon her a meaaureleaa mass of abuae, of which we sie 
sorry to see that some fragments have been seatbered upon her remaim^ 
To the works we have mentioned she added '* Dramatic Scenes sad 
Sketches," descriptive of the Irish peasantry, their socrowa and their 
grievances ; and a Belgian story, called the *' Princess or the B^guina" 

She had now changed her publisher. Colbum commeDced his 
ministry with '* O'Donnel," for whidi he g»ve her five hondred sod 
fifty pounds^ with an additional fifby on the appearance of a third 
edition. For the first work on '' France," after a little bargainings 
she received a thousand pounds; for ''Italy," two thousand; fior 
'^Florence Macarthy," weighted with a heavy work by Sir Chaika 
(which waa supposed to be included in the price), twelve hundifid 
pounds ; and, while reading the proof sheets of berhist-named romaott^ 
the young publisher was wrought to sudi an enthusiasm of appreoia- 
tion that he rushed to the purchase of a poKurB of amethysts aa an 
offering from himself to the successful author. But Lady Morgan, wv 
are told, '' waa perfectly indifferent to all flattery which did not tend 
to profit" She well knew the value of competitioiL The moat 
estimable of publishers was the one who made her the beat offer. And 
tiina when her second work (m '* France" — considered by many as te* 
beat book she ever wrote— -was ready for the press, she turned froBi 
Colbum,. who had not shown his usual eagerness, and entered into^ 
negotiations, with Saunders and Otley: which after some ansrV"-- 
bi^orly angry—- correspondence with her former wonliippw, dieted in 
their purchasing the copyright for a thousand pounds. Colbum's raga 
was fearfiil, and one of its results was the extraordinary advofcise' 
mantof 

Lady Mosqak at Hajoy Pniei» 
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[tannoopted that ia oonaequence of the loases: he had sufltained hj 
mr workfly he haddeclinedher new work on '' France^" and that copiea 
if. at^ of her books might be had at half price. It was. not only aa 
addmit^ia Lady Morgan's life, but a strange erent in the hiatoir of 
iteEatuie, that an intelligent publiaher should destroy the value of hia 
mn property,, by what other tradesmen would c^ '* » tremendous 
Beirince, soldy to reven^ himself upon a successful nTal, and upoa 
b* contumacy of one of his he$t hands ;— or, as he usually styled them, 
Jiisi authors. The second " France" was not a success. It was pro- 
mblj injured by this advertisement. Ifegotiations for a modificatioa 
Cine contract^ and even legal piooeedings, of some kind, followed.; 
ut Ladj Morgan insisted upon her bond. In their days of mutual 
iiiBfaotion CoLbum had aSered herself and Sir Charles twenty-five 
lounds a sheet (or, according to his evidence in Court, "wbatevec 
irice they demanded**) for articles contributed to the Jfew MonMy^ 
low writers in the New JUjOfUlHy must be envied ! 

IJady Morgan now went much into society.. That she was received 
ato the highest dasees both in. "Rngland and Ireland — whether we take 
auk or fame as our standard — it is foolish for her enemies to deny. 
Iha ia well remembered as moving in the circles she mentions by a few 
if those who still survive. They are not many,. for she had to pay the 
Moally imposed by death on those he longest spares— the loss of early 
iiiands. ^ is one of his indirect taxes. Her father (as might natu<^ 
ally have been expected), her sister, her husband, her favourite 
dace, her kind-hearted brother-in-law,, 3ir Arthur Clarke, Mrs. Lefann, 
jady Stanley, Moore, Bogers, Lord Melbourne,, and a '^ troop" of 
4iher friends, died before her. 

In reading her diaries and correspondence we meet with descriptiona 
hat remind us of the rough sketcnes of a great painter. She gives 
liy in little more than a dozen lines, a biography of the only actress 
rho ever equalled Mrs. Siddons. " Lady Beecher has been very kind 
Q coming to me: the once celebrated Miss OITeil — the Juliet of 
idmiring thousands. When she was a poor obscure actress, I saw her 
)y chance as Belinda^ in ' All in the Wrong,* and afterwards in a suit 
a armour, dressed as an Amazon, as the heroine in ' Timour the 
Tartar.' I sought her out, and asked her to a party the next evening, 
tnd predicted her future triumph. Shortly after I followed her 
riumphant success in London. She is passing through Dublin on her 
my to see her old mother. She comes every day to see me while she 
(tays here. The poetrv of her voice remains ; it is still Jul%eV% voice 
n the balcony ; but all else that was poetical in her beauty has gone* 
}he is now a thin, eleeant-looking lady ; but no beauty, except that 
ihe hasthe indestructible beauty of goodness." We have a sketch of 
Jlampbell in a very different attitude. The scene is in the great dining- 
■oom of the Priory, Stanmore. He ialed in by Sir Thomas Lawrence; 
' I was seated** (says Lady Morgan) " between Lord Aberdeen and 
Ifanners Button— the latter gave Campbell his seat beside me-^oppo* 
ate to us was ( ?) Lord Erskine, and the JDuchess of Gfordon. Campbell 
vaa awkward, but went on taking his sou{), as if he was eating a 
laggis in the Highlands ; but when he put his knife in the salt-ceUar 
;o help himself to salt, every eye-glass was up, and the first poet of the 
ige was voted the vulgarest of men. His cav^ de graces however, was 
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in the evening, when be took the unapproachable Marqais of Aberoon 
by the button-hole that joined his star ! Oh my stars ! I thought we 
should all die of it, knowing the extreme fastidiousness of the po»> 
sesBor of the star. Next morning he went about asking every one if 
they could 'take him into town with a wee bit of a portmanteau P 
Lady Asgill (the most charming of coauettes) gave a place in her car- 
riage to the man who, by a line, could give her immortality." We 
recollect, when listening to one of his glorious lectures on poetry, the 
bad effect of his unpinning a fragment of his MS., ana carefullj 
sticking the pin, in a very tailor-like fashion, into the lapel of his coat. 
A hundred years hence, the admiration he receives will be more 
abstracfr, and spiritualised. 

Of Lady Morgan's letters, the best, perhaps, are the two or three in 
which she expresses, so naturally and beautifully, her grief on the 
death of her father. The letters addressed to herself, witn the excep- 
tion of those from Lady Caroline Lamb and Madame Patterson Bona- 
parte, and from her early friends, are chiefly notes of invitation, ac- 
ceptance, or apology ; or the usual courtesies and flatteries which mss 
— often with little sincerity — between the celebrities of the day. The 
correspondence with Lady Caroline Lamb is interesting, for she had 
man}r fine qualities. Lady Morgan seems willing to believe that she 
remained guiltless, even amidst the temptations she so freely courted; 
audit is charitable to attribute her extraordinary conduct — ^*^ her rest- 
less craving after excitement" — to insanity. She died more than thiitf 
years before Lady Morgan, who tells us — describing her, at the time- 
that '' She was tall and slight in figure, her countenance was grave, her 
eyes dark, large, bright ; ner complexion fair ; her voice soft, lovr, 
caressing, that was at once a beauty and a charm, and worked much 
of that fascination that was peculiarly hers ; it softened down her 
enemies the moment they listened to her. She was eloquent — ^most 
elo<juent — full of ideas, and of graceful, gracious expression ; but her 
subject was always herself." The letters we have before ub are suffi- 
cient proof of her having been " phrensied :'* 

Fhrefuied by duetue or tcoe. 



To that wont pitch of all, which wears a reasoning show,* 

Those of Madame Patterson contain passages of amusing, but not 
very amiable, gossip from Paris. The one we most like in the second 
volume is Dr. Jenner's letter of the 14th of March, 1813.t He 
always wrote well, a faculty which eminent physicians have rarely pos- 
sessed. 

Others have not reviewed these volumes as leniently as ourselves; 
but we should be false to our trust if we did not notice one class of 
the blemishes by which they are now and then disfigured. There are 
forms of expression that were once tolerated amongst men, but conld 
at no time have been pardonable in woman. We would not be too 
severe upon the mere bad taste of " I swore like a trooper to Livv I 
V)ould\iQ back by the Ist of January.*'—" Love to all in a lump." Bat 
when it comes to '' The one is cried up to the skies, the other is cried 

* Cbilde Harold, canto ill. f Vol. 11. p. 25. 
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lown to — ;" and when it is said that Lady Morgan '' used to tell 
b a very droll manner** that Sir Charles, having visited the sick-bed 
xf Moore, and having pressed him hard in some metaphysical (or 
iceptical ?) discussion, on the poet exclaiming, ** Oh, Morgan, talk no 
nore — consider my immortal soul!" "Damn your soul!*' said Sir 
Dharles, impatiently — " attend to my argument,"— here a higher prin- 
3inle than taste is outraged, and we must regret that even the wishes 
It the deceased should have induced the publication of anything so 
Dffenaive. We were told, upon high dramatic authority, that " damns 
bad bad their day." Sir Charles seemed still to think them essential 
to yigour of expression, and that blasphemy threw a brilliancy upon 
nrit. We heard hira, in 1835, give an lUustration of the character of 
O'Connell that we should be sorry to repeat. 

We cannot finish a notice, already perhaps too long, without acknow- 
ledging that Miss Jewsbury^-considering the instructions with which 
ihe was shackled — has MfiUed her task carefully and well. There are 
tnany instances of words misspelt — particularly in other languages 
\Auai our own — but the fault, in this case, may be with herself or with 
th e pr inting-oflSce. 

When Lady Morgan settled in England, Colbum, after a quarrel of 
Bight years, propitiated his offended goddess, and became the publisher 
of the completed portion of her work on the superiority of woman, 
ander the title of " Woman and her Master." Tnev continued, how- 
ever, to squabble ; and when he died, she regretted that they should 
Dot " hsLYe parted friends" She records him in her Journal as '' a 
lirange meutnye of meanness and munificence." 

The residence she had chosen for herself and Sir Charles in London 
was one of the houses in William-street, Albert-gate, the property of 
Mr. Cubitt, who is described as a complying landlord, and '* a great 
little man !" 

Here she lived for about twenty years ; and here, after having just 
published her *^ Odd Volume," and given a musical party on the morn- 
ing of St. Fatrick's-day, she died on the 16th of April, 1859, at the 
age (as we estimate) of eiyhty^one. ** She kept her faculty of enjoy- 
ment to the last ; and had as much pleasure in her books, music, and 
society, as in her youth." 

It was a brilliant and eventful life. '' Endowed" (says Miss Jews- 
bury, in a well-written passage) " with faculties for social success. . . . 
She could tell stories — especially Irish stories — with a spirit and 
drollery that was irresistible ; her gift of narrative was very great ; 
she possessed that rare quality in a woman — humour ; and she was as 
vritfy as though Vesprit de tout les Mortemars had inspired her. . . . 
She had the power to amuse everybody ; of all personal faculties this 
rift is, perhaps, the most seducing and intoxicating to the possessor. 
Fcdl of Irish fun, and Irish spirits, she was entirely bewitching. She 
mjoyed her own gifts, and her own evident delight in her powers was 
one great secret of her power of pleasing others. Prom the very 
nature of her position she was, to a certain extent, an adventuress, for 
she had nothing, and no one to depend upon but herself. Her own 
talents were the means by which alone she could make herself a posi- 
tion in the world. She was vain — display was natural to her. . . . 

March — YOL. cxxvn. no. dvil r 
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Her actiTiif, both of mind and body, was inde&tiffable. Flattendg^^ 
fioUowed, auaivedy ahe never lort her hcsad, or mMocx 8baidy»w isr 
atanoe. She loTed flatteiy-^it waa a neoeamrj of iife te ber gay ai 
akatio nature— but abe bad a wonderiVilly abiewd jrpfimaAiaa of 
aotoal Tahie. « . . Sbe had higher aapirations than men «eei 
oeaa. • • • Tbe aottl ad aim of her lifetiraa ta advocate tfaaiafteicola 
bar countay • . . . to aet ber Rubber fi»e fiom bis embanvHinieiiiay 
to proeora bim a pimaioii ibr bk ^ age. For tUa «be i p oafatf 
bard. . . • 4Sbe mm tiwrosgMy gratefiil'^'-^itaelf tbe iarfioatioK «f • 
fine naiave-- *^ she made for berMlf ataady frieods in ber yoiitby loid 
they coutiDued ber frienda to their b^es' i^da; and -their friMdab^ 
waa kept up by their ifeioeiidaiits to the seoond and third ^eneratioiL''* 
Few could say with Lady Morgan that, wiifle attliyooDC, and «t a tiiii 
when the vietims of aevora laws were aeldooi apatod, Sam bad, by ber 
energy and penewranoe saved the bfe of a fellofr-creatoro.t la 
dosing the but of these v^mea, we part with ber under'tbe inAofios* 
of kindly feelings^ die ia pleasantly aaaociated with oar earliest fa* 
memfaraneea) and wepraiSer h«vwiUiaU ber Unita, to rnanj wibo bsia 
taken a higher position in the world's opinion and 



HOME AND THE PAPACY. 

PART TRB SBOCm^ 

Br Craus Rkdduiq. 

In our last number we expressed aa opinion that the aaa of the tooa* 
porality of the Papal power nad se^ and dmfe the hope of the roaUsalm 
of a lust after worldly empire, which it had c'onoealad under oateasiUi 
religious duties, bad perished for ever. The bead of that £aitb bad ceased 
to be respected in his own fieunily, which had oooe been so obedient aadtf 
its presumedly religious duties. They saw that those duties bad beesBM 
only a cover for temporal power. It was, therefone, impaaHihle they 
could adhere to a high priest who really desired to aubstituAe a woddly 
sway for a kiogdom '' not of this world." They would not coaaent aaj 
longer to muster under the false eolours, wbieb bad beooase the rallybi^ 
point of an unhallowed ambitioii, the impulses of which could not bs 
mistaken. They looked to Rome for sptriiual guidaaoe, and found eaij 
the promptings of cu^ity and the desire of worldly power. 

It must be borne in mind that those who thus disagreed arith tbeb 
nominal head were the more enlightened and honest of tbe Papal Csniht 
and had drawn their earlier spiritual nutrition from the maternal Cbarob. 
They cannot, therefore, be supposed to di£Gsr £roai it without beiag 
prompted by a high sense of duty, and a dear oonrictian of the ema « 

* See, amongft other instances, the letter from Sir Malby Croftoo, toL ii* 
p. 530. 

• t *• The Condemned Felon," roL L p. 355. 
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ilm P«pMj. Thvf were and an CadMCoi §^ bnii ikmf Amw in the 
dbaaoe of Ae ag«, mod viU »ot eooieat fte aee tppriloal dutMf Yctil 
parldly waWrwi any longer 4n the hiad of thair Qhuneli, Btaag of the 
bmily and^hoatrfiaUly Intohw thai their ealnaifmMiii itjoat and ratioiiid» 
br dtayinmld^Baimohite the reapaet they hear to 4hair iMMid mthont an 
ibfolute necessity. 

Jt ia tea Iraa thai pneatly pride m eafle-haadeoed «ad ahstiaate m all 
i|a aet^ /and, •a»dodbt,)tMrie would Immw done Ji work so deaaahie, hut that 
feha Charoh OMild 4o no wrong in ill ewa opiaioA; fat mkt^ would dan 
la dau^ iyiihiUty upon the iii€dffl)le, atpoowJIy iwhaa it appealed ta 
Heaven tta aapport it in its venal deaiBta, while ate awn ehildroi peroeifB 
dw' mocvve ^wwer of all its eoraplatatts and dennneklioaa \ 

Some wIm caat ^ a looging, liagtnDg look hriand" at vhat the Papaey 
has been^ oanaoi be eeovineed, ae we ara^ of tha dying itate Gff that i^^ 
mA onoe stupendous juggle. They will aot aaedift that it ii^ at preasnti 
MS ^artioulo monrtu. They believe it paeaiWe thai n fwriaal may taks 
phoe. They vnagtoe that a coneeatatien of tta p oa w r, aa effort of ail 
(ts strength, eeeBhined with fpood ^Bttuaa^'aad the Jialp af the Virgin, the 
laiats, aad relies, under the aanettfied gnardiansdiip of French bayonets 
in place of those of Austria-— the most dear to the Vatiean being the most 
miky and the most <;ongenial with those* GNbibeline half-civilised Croats 
md Dalmatians which compose llie '* reaaen" of Austria — they imagine 
Ihat a conoentration of bayonets in the seat of bells and caadles, wiih 
fixoommunieation and anathema, in addition, may again lestore the Pope 
n Ins former plenitude of power, and establish a Roman nationality in 
[taly, wkh the triple crown at the head. They had fooled the credulous 
rith mirades, could the cardinals not dnd one in stock to help Pic 
S[ono ! They believe it possible, under protecting steel, which pretends 
10 ao miracukMis power, to operate upon the watering, eiLcite the luke- 
?arm, convert the incredulous, unite all the faithful in a general crusade, 
tad thus find favour once moxe bestowed npon it by the special indul- 
i;ence of Heaven ; thus, at the eleventh hour, redeeming past mistakea, 
iver and abo^, by some great effort of innate power. A daaaling vision 
o the short-sighted, happily impossible of realisation. The talent of all 
he popes, from, the fictitious St. Peter* to the pvesent pontifi^ could not 
eaiMe it. Times change, and with them the means of operation, so 
hat what will act well as an agent in one century, for good or evil, will 
lot do in another, and that which could be done yesterday it is impos- 
3)^ to effect to-day. 

The former attempts at freedom made in Romag^ and Naples, as well 
a in Piedmont, failed owing to the inertia of the common people, from 
heir not feeling an interest or comprehending the subject for which they 
reire to contend. The insurrectionary moTcroents of 1 820 were simply 
onstitutional, and comprised the Sardinian and Neapc^itan states. That 
f Romagna, on the contrary, though deemed of the Papal territory, was 
trietly republican. The cessation of die temporal government of the 
^ope was proclaimed there at that time, and the Papal authorities were 
nnoved without resistance. Not a single armed hand was raised, not a 

* There is not tiie slightest ground for believing the real St. Feter was ever ia 
!ome! 

y2 
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voice heardy in behalf of the Pope* This unanimity shows how sTight 
was the hold of the Churchy even so long ago, upon the people of that 
statOi where it was best known, and, in consequence, most detested. This 
was a sufficiant proof of itself that the last hour of the ^piporal power of 
the Ghttroh had come, and that what was true of its own provinces was 
also true as to other states. 

What is the present state of Rome? Suppose she were full of will 
and energy, thus to attempt to raise herself to her old ascendancy, witli 
the Holy Alliance defunct-^where is Austria! It is a thing now impos* 
sible. With what feeling would Europe regard the restoration of ih 
Papacy to its pristine power if it were not so ? The two principles which 
rule in the European empire in the present day would unite against her, 
and cast her into her tomb ; the feudal principle, which will not have 
any unity in Italy that does not originate with itself, and that popular 
principle which will not now have the Papal power even in the way of 
an ally. The latter principle finds itself strong enough to go alone sod 
keep'on its way without Papal guidance. It no longer wants a renegade 
representative to plead its cause after a death-bed repentance; it can 
plead its own cause, and be its own representative. It has been a good 
while latently emancipated. Betrayed by the Papacy, it remembers the 
Papal apostasy from the people to the princes, and will continue to 
cherish for it an inveterate disgust. How should it be otherwise ? The 
country which was, and is still, the centre of spiritual Rome is also the 
centre of its temporal power, or, rather, was so until the Ghibeline 
Austrian, recently expelled, held it under the pretence of a guardianship. 
The abuses and ej^cesses of Rome were seen at their own doors by the 
Italian people. After violences, frauds, and perjuries so long continued 
by the Papacy against them, even a pontiff like Julius II. could not re- 
store the Papal credit in Italy. Popular confidence, onoe betrayed, is 
never regained. 

The foregoing hypothesis was inadmissible before the Frendi expelled 
the Austrians. The Austrian, or Ghibeline, principle, always actiie 
against freedom, and ever trampling upon popular rigfata, kept Papal 
Italy ostensibly for the Pope, but secretly for itself. The Guelph was 
well guarded by Ghibeline bayonets. What had the Guelphish principle 
become? An assemblage of imbecile priestS;, a supporter of sape^ 
annuated doctrines, and the proclaimer of anathemas that only produced 
laughter at their grotesque fulminations. Even if Ronie had power, the 
will was wanting. When France severed the chain, and nobly expelled 
the crafty Ghibeline, the divorce of Rome from the Italian people was at 
once seen to be eternal. The power of Austria, som^ who had thought 
wildly and indulged chimerical notions, blinded by vain hopes, fiuocied 
might be turned against the Papacy, at least so far as to make the jpeople 
free of the temporal reign of the Pope, and thus turn M;alnst him the 
power that had entered Italy for his protection. There is utile doubt hot 
Austria would have been rejoiced to. annex Italy openly to her own states 
if the other powers of Europe would have consented^ whi^ in truth, it 
was ruled by her as if it were her own. The temporal tyranny of Austris 
was, by some short-sighted Italians, thought preferable to the doahl« 
tyranny of Rome. Thus, the force invited into Italy to protect tb« 
Papal territory, or under that pretence, would have been tempted to tetf^ 
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itself. This sfiecolatioD^ actually broached in private, so it is siud, was 
qoashed because Austria, being a despotic power^ its means of aggran- 
msem^nt would thus be increased, and it would be throwing away all 
hope of future emancipation and self-government, though between the 
temporal rule of the Austrian and the double despotism of the Pbpe widi 
his cardinals there could be no hesitation which to choose, ind thisit, too, 
though the Austrian was a foreigner. But, with the better judging, it 
seemed too much of the sacrifice of the present to a chance foture ; a 
hazardous game to play, even were Austna to be trusted ! It must be 
cpnf^pssed that the mistrust here by the wiser Italtatis Was fully Justified. 

Most political questions are complex, and should be examined in every 
point of view. Tne European balance of power, happily, will not permit 
partial experiments of the foregoing character. They are, therefore, insu- 
lated questions, or merely speculative, serving only to explain popular 
feeling in a political crisis. The entirety of nations is no longer a prin- 
ciple, but a tact, which gives each nadon the right of watching and con- 
tot>lling its neighbour. Europe at large has an interest in all which. 
concerns Italy as a whoje, and would hardly consent to sacrifice the 
European balance so necessary to its existence; If Austria possessed 
Italy, the balance of Europe would have been destroyed, while me would 
have been aggrandised beyond right or reason. The idea would thus 
have been opposed by Europe at large ; though while the Pope and 
Austria were in possessiou of the peninsula under the Holy Alliance 
auspices, and acting as one power, it was at that period very little 
otherwise than *' Italy in Austria!" The character of the south was 
much mistaken. Of all the Europeans opposed to the Italians, both by 
nature and feeling, the Austrian, with his manifold races, is most 00, even 
to revulsion. Nations are not made up of inert masses, to be placed and 
displaced at pleasure, by the delegates of a pretended divine right. They 
are ceasing to be cyphers, to be subtracted, or divided, and disposed of 
under ar^iitrary syjstems of political arithmetic. This is less so now than 
ever. It Is nearly become impracticable, except by brute force. Nations 
htix^ antecedents and interests, passions which lead, and sympathies 
which move them. All this must be considered in the ptesent day* The 
Germanic is as antipathetic as possible with the Italian. A revolution in 
Italy, covered by Austrian bayonets with a view to eventual independence, 
would, therefore! have found few who gave credit to it, but as a notion 
generated through the Papal oppression. Moreover, a foreign ruler could 
only exact submission by conquest ; but would never be solicited, even for 
an hour, under the .notion of some future change. The indulgence of sueh 
an idea by a few, shows how preferable to the temporal power of the Pope 
and cardinals, in the eyes of many Italians, particularly those of the States 
of the Church, was the yoke of Austria, when regarded as no more than 
ap illustration in some degree of the dissatisfaction of the popular mind, 
that to, the reign of priests and their minions would have preferred a 
foreign despotism. The submission to a conqueror may, or must, be 
borne passively, but a foreign domination must never be called in, even 
for a day, if a due regard be had to future consequences, as the past 
history of many nations too clearly proves. 

If, before the liberation effected by the Freneli in the north of Italy, 
the Austrians had taken possession of the south, it is clear it would in no 
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« 

wmy hvr« miu&fd the libtialaoQ of At •oortr j fimk tk» Papal yoke. 
The Ghibttiae sod €riielph would som have been ia alliaiifle. The nodoi* 
therefore, thue heedkw^y bvoaeheA by a lew ignoffant penow,. who con- 
trasted the *« politie^' peKteoMe of the Auatiiaa loldieia iai the PajMl 
States with the irow rule of the Popeaad ear^aU in tempsral a£Eatxa, dii 
not perceive how MBe and boUow were the opinions. upM whids a &w of 
the least informed of the inhahitante ai those statee laMigmed soeh aa 
action might he grevoded. It waa imposeible xMt to peroaiTe» ena 
thirty yean ago, that the pemieiovs iaflaeaee of Austria waa Tinbletit 
Naples, as weU ae at Milan. The Austrian despotisas was the Uttersit 
enemy of Italiaa natbnah^. She hated the people yet she lusted a&r 
their territory, and st was i^^st Austria psoper that Italy should hait 
risen as one meat for in the Papal tenriteviea the Uaad coadaet ef htf 
soldiery, oeanpared with their harsh condnet ia. the Mil a ae g% eaplainsd 
their desire to make theaiseWee a eontrast to the mle ef the Papsl 
soldiery, or rather native bandiiti. 

Until recently, the aoassea in Italy were under aa i ihis l on^ Sesiiy 
Italian priaeee upon the diffweut thronesy they believed thena inds> 
pendent in the spontaneity of their acts. The sole advantage of tf 
Austrian government, bnital and despotic as it weold b^ eooM only ead 
ia stirring up the masses, inflaming their pasrions, aeusiag them agaisit 
the stranger, and creating a eomoHm objeet of hatred aod iaeull ]eadio|^ 
to sanguinary ooiitest»— eo much on the suppositioa of aa Aaatriaa rals 
— throughout Italy. In fiict, no judgment could be fbnaed of the- jeoIs 
of Austria by her politic oeoduet in the Statee of the Churciv ia TaseaiT* 
or Naples. The Milanese and Venice formed at that momeat a difienoi 
picture. What hope could the Italian have of a aatioaality under saeb 
a system of rule ? Then, as to Italiae unity,, a goeeraasent ueou|i ie d by 
foreign soldiers, if it were the most bentgnaot in ihe werid, ceuld aewr 
eradicate or neatialise local iaBoences, destroy the rivalries of the dif- 
ferent states so as to condense the whole iate one aaifdnB intevsst^ sod 
create new habits for national ooaeolidatiea ; in fe«t» no foreigner, esps* 
dally a brutal one like Austria, would use aay aw i an e bat fiwce ia 
attempting similar things. But enough; it ia well knowa that anoh m 
idea was ftiUacious. To rule Italy, Austria wouU, as she aiwaya Hf 
have promoted jealousies and divisiene betrween the diffareat itaites ssd 
cities. This was her wdl-known policy ia t^ Noftb, aad it ia iiotorifMi 
that she was alwaya £Eiith^l to her aatecedenta. 

The policy of Napoleon I. towards Italy had beoi dia ai etrical^ 
opposed to that of Austria, which always desired; if she coold not hold 
Italy, to keep it weak and divided, because sbe Mt that these wm v» 
i^fwrpathy between that country and heceelf on any one poi^ aadyia 
net, that Italy waa more of aa enemy than a neutral. Naaeieen wishid 
to see Italy strong upon that very ground. He desiiea to see il < 
barrier against Austria. Thua he had no hesitation in ioifpavdnfp atrsagtk 
ta the kingdom of Italy, and in bringing the whele of the 
larion by a general admiialnitive and jwKcial arrangeaieotw He 
self sowed the seed for futiffe Italian objects ; the Austriaa oalj 
from day to day upon the labour and ptoperly of -eflesak Sie mi 
of Napoleon^ it must begranted, was a asesal n iissi o o^ It ca n s a d aersii 
die Alpa the popahur leaveai whid^ had risea oat ef 4he Bnaaeh iasnh" 
tion ; that of Vienna, on the contrary, was retrograde, and vrould fiuo 
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o M i te f i t i t eTerj tnee of free intt^tiitioni, and^ if poesibfo, d«0fvey evierf 
BOBi wko denred to be free. Under ki rale, e¥ery imii&my iomarm 
mitj wonid haw to be watched and rappraBsed, because bad goreniiiieDli 
nek to divide dw peo^ m order to rale move arbitraril j* 

Wbat bopev tboi, bad ike italnae nndev a dDuhle tynmnj; imleselft 
havii^ reoeane to a new SieiKaa Vespen ! An Austnaa atmoet na* 
loniliaed in Itidy, and odiooe horn iymnufy migbt tempi il, when Ae 
aioferis ^ Tndeeeo Italiaaato, e ua Diabolo incaraato,*'^ is eooaidered. 
The natiooalily of the peaineela and ita fntim amly were not to be 
aoagiit in Rome or Yienaa, as hae been lately sccii* The wiH and power 
were wanting in both to fulfil that which they both alike abhorred. The 
Italian priacee afforded no hopo to ^ p^op^ ^ ^>ey were mere 
piqipete in tbe hfloade of their naetera at Reaae and Vieona. SateiKtei 
of iuperior orbs^ they wefe aleae aetaated by their vnfloesees. What 
hapr. Aim, reoMnied for the Italiaa people ? They beeame oataralH 
more and more of one mind. More uid more their eyee w^ne opeoei 
Id €be tme state of things. Notbing could mote plainly- prove the 
popdar poiwer than &e vast meaoa empkyed to eeanteract it by boA 
temporal; and sjuritoal ralers, vntil all Italy was one Atiatri«i g^rrisoo^ 
Isr £ear of the people, becanse they alone work o«t rei^ntionn 
Besoendiiig firom their attics into ^ f^aees for pnbKo meetiogs they 
create the movement, and witfaont them nothing is addeved. In tM 
peninsnla they are^ when moored, the somidest and most honest in aetion 
en the principle ibej adopt. In Italy, in former tiaies^ if inqatry were 
made how soeh or such an attempt failed, the reply was, ^^ The inertia 
nf -^ masses.^ It was necessary tn move them t» the olijeet, or it 
would be certain 1x> lail. 

It was necessary to know the eoantiy in order to naderstand to what 
degree the people have been indifferent heretofore to> speenlations re* 
galling their gofesnmenfC, and up to that point they kept themselves out 
of polilaeal cpeslions. Some time ago, to speak to them of eonstita^ 
tionsy of lepresentalives, of eleetoral powers, of legal fictions — they nn^ 
deretood aotfanig dbout them ; and thcMf woald reply on any question upon 
sadt natters^ ** It is yoor afbir, aot onrs." They hnd no interest in 
audi matters. Nor was this wonderluL The masses might well be 
inert. None of tiie noble or weakly interested theraselvee in their re- 
gard. Tbey* were mled by the priestnood ; they had everylMng to lose; 
they knew nothing of pepalar rig^hts or the enjoyment ef them-— why 
abonid they ask even their biaek bread, and kfe itself, for what they 
conld not eompreheod ? Not at all blind ner insennble to those thinaa 
'widm the spnere of tbeir costomaey iatelligenee^ and speaking thev 
language, aU was welL They had, Ihereforey to learn what fe ee dom waa; 
SBid wiSdk tbe psiest and the* coniessiomd adverse to freedom, the p eogre m 
€^ sadt a people must necessarily be slow. 

It wnuld be a task of an asrvice to partienlarise the obstades of tke 
faegvi ny kind that intsrpoeed to asepare the minds of the mkistruetad 
BnluHT popnlatssn for eompreheamng the advantages oi fiasdom. Tke 
ndfaisn voiee of like priest was ever ia dieis ears^ and all die ties of 
ensleai were in tha opposite faabace. Tfasy had^ too,, a loyml attachment 
tn Ikdr prinoss, who were sare io arrange the m s d v es on die side of 

'^ *<^A Ctarmai^ildiamssd Is a dedL teamste.*' 
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Epwer and proQjL Thus the Indian p^oplei itlia^ wcoftt /Heads* Id llbecl^ 
ad to poptend.agaiDst tl^e.oi;^ find.pawer o£ Ibe pmsta^ aoiAsgaint tbe 
interests^ ^ectioj;i9» f^d habits.of the Jioi^s^^^ lo.iniKlifjr drtehiuigfr'^iQnk 
They had to , reopacile ho9dlity» Mt^h. die wmaa^a • io > ilheiri n^Haty > mak^ 
indifference paa^ipm^te, ^e, uAb^li^iog, £piithfttl, ami >i|lftoat<|Ei|8t>iiir case 
of cert^i^ opntingenpies. 3vch iwa^ the,atatei}t ihihgS' iailUly^bot a 
few yeacs ;^o,.bc^re. Au^t^ia the. height! of ther.msokiiet; eotesaii 
ij^ terptorj^qf: Sardipia, , The fruit was. rifKningibuftttw! godHnagi 
^U8t have Weu lopg delayed btut fpr tb« raMiglor/iof Austm^whioii 
was hui^U^by the Fjrench, to th^.gceatl joy of.ieyery AieDdjof'feeiBdoiii 

. It ifl true ^hat the spirit lof fireedom had beeii: gpradufdly makitir way 
^ the Italia^ mbd fprtwepty yeara before 4bat «fent, hlot :itf advvBoe 
iyafl principally among, the . middle .9la4se9., The rarious afttemlpta made 
m Bon^e, I^apleji, find el^where^ thait. had been if>ut.do><wn^.bjia'fi>i«iga 
tprce, wfure. effeQted. by no general MmuUaaeioua efifbvt>af svaEypopidar 
class. . They were moveoiMi ts of a* part of (he . influedtial ^puladon, (it 
isi true, but there was no GaribakU, bo maaof ibe.dnler ^at. led his 
equals of the, ch^s into the ranks -of those .above< ^Xhbmf amdbihus amaU 
gamated all in one common cause. It was uodet: GrariUddiihattbe 
old cry of the fiddle ageSrwas heard irom a pee^ regeBBti^tnigv-ii 
popolo! il popolpl" "All for and by the people/'. Aa* is finghmd, 
France, and Belgium, sovereigns reign, chosen by* thft peaple, eo Ital^ 
has arisen, like a strong man, to assert the same mighty prtiMuple. Italy 
will do ];nore, she will sever the temporal from the usurpatioa of the 
spiritual power, and tbe upas-blight of priestcraft, whioh^ fiMr> so many 
ages has filled the world with hatred, oppression, and bk>odrii^. The 
^ays of the spiritual tyranny of Rome aret numbered. Greeds move 
in cycles, and run them out like all other mundane ithingi. Great 
principles of faith alone remain unchanged, like those- of nature; bol 
sects and creeds, wh«i the work of men, often delusive and some* 
times mischievous, have their day. Spiritual Rome has had^her tempoial 
il^igo, and with her pride and persecuting spirit preserved it too long* 
What were the Roman persecutions of the early followers of the- fbondsr 
of our faith, to the oceans of blood shed by the hteds o£ the Papsl 
Church.r-the. blood of every nation and tongue and people ! This is a 
subject of Qomparison that it wouUi not be amias to. exhibit: t» exieumi 
but it is foreign to the present topic. It is enough tikatlioae is ao 
more, and that Italy contains & regenerated people, and is d&ee^ thanks 
to the interpositicm of Napoleon III. The humiliaitiea • of Aualna will 
im hailed with delight by every friend of freedom, for she baa been ils 
foe everywhere, and is at present the focus of the unscathed fitodafism 
of Europe. It was to Franee that Italy looked, undet^ the drc^ of the 
Bourbon dynasty, but looked in vain, although it was Mt tlMt France 
held in her. hand the destiny of the peninsuhi ; and Fnanoe thaa tinoe 
demonstrated the fact. But France only carried out that popiidavpriocipls 
which, before the Rdbrm Act in England, had been.evea4hece doodel 
by a corruption which the last relics of feudalism had* aet tin operation 
and whioh that aet restored defaeto^ iot in pnnciple ithad}beeBsuinutted 
there since the revolution of 1688. It prevailed in FhMioe tisfaileolif 
at times, it is true, siooe the rerohitton of 17899 aemetunee OfwrokMubdr 
bit never lost* la. Francs^ ae it was osm ia Bene» it etUl lares, and 



noenily oletfted* Najpokon III. At it once placed its rbbe on the Ger- 
mm refbmcni lo^ wr thred cent«rie», ifr raipt^ed t}fe- Rotnun theocracy ; 
il appearedrtirith Mirabeati in Frafice, attd byektefbat tfdtnpr^ion from 
Ae feudaL firinoitile^ it eommitted excesses ; NapoKeoti' li, ^ military and 

gebeian 'fio|>ej« appeared atid triumphed' over the fimdirrgbyereigns of 
orope^i TThe* feudality refia^ed crippled titider the ^tdted' Bourbons^ 
Wt was ttaoMiled ont by the popular power in July, 1880, aEs/d, to follow 
Qi«nt8Kiiie byiomi no fartbor, triatnphed in the election toif Loi^if Napoleonf 
te th» thfoneof Frattce, «iid agAin in ihe triumphs-of the liaHati people 
aod tkMiyiothtyvfi Garibaldi, whose, nathe haa aroaifed the mikaMS. 

The destructire power of the French revolution has, aftei^ all, been the 
wh^Boa fiopular liberty has sprang'. ' Ift is in vain to combat so 
evident a^imtU. The hnmeane in this natckral worTd cl^aty tiie air, 
lenders the- seasons fruitfal by destroyiiig vermin, ahd the succeeding 
cropa areuindreased. Destmctioa preeedes Yienewed life, «i ithe death of 
one geoeralioD )Mtmdes by its decays for the -existence bf another motef 
advanoodi j <The<sfaoek of the revolutions in F^'atice, anfd other cbuntries» 
attheeod'iif llw-kstand beginning of the present centuries, cleared the 
air for « bettor and freer political state, in which the gbveri^ed partake 
in a niiuii'>degtieef in their own system of rule; and now vitldicate their 
totural Tighta against the usurpations of nearly two thousand years. 

We olar further hope to see a universal consolidation of the free 
people of Emope^ in upholding fpeedom of action^' ft'eedom of opinion^ 
iiratoal kipdfness, and peace. But this can only exist by a universal assent 
of every naitoo with its next neighbour to those principles which are 
baaed on popular rightB, such as have made due way in Western Europe. 
Independenee jmd union are th» first condidons of such a political state, 
£ar which, at this moment, Prussia, in the north, seems struggling. The 
nationality of the Italians is an accomplished fact, as well as her free- 
dom, however 'the obstinsicy of the Pope may strive to involve the ques- 
tion lor « ti one. This nationality is a part of the renovation of those 
atatea c^ Europe which have not yet shown themselves otherwise than 
l^ a certain restiesBoess among the people, a slight uneasiness, the germ 
of future ehanges. 

''■ Some may smile at the idea of a European consolidation of some of 
the leading atatea into an association for the mutual support of the 
popular prineipfo and the preservation of peace. It is but natural that 
those states in which the popular principle is the basis of the government 
ahoold be in alliance. Diplomatists do not relish general ideas ; but has 
iiot snob- a' syateoa been already accepted and proclaimed, or something 
like it, in nature, though for 'ati opposite purpose, Since for the benefit 
of free nations il fell to pieces by its innate want of the principle of co* 
harence, from lack of common honesty. What but a general league in 
m wrong ^reettoo was that Holy AUianee^ of which Liord Castlerea^h, 
cm bebdf of England (it shovid have been the oabmet, of which his 
IcMdship was iJM head), signified a disgracei\iil approval. General leagues 
4mong free isations wtU, therefore^ nOt want the precedent of such an 
fOEamplei ^f ^^ object be ^fferent^ with the advantage of maiMive power 
ho, its side in'plaoeof the short*sighted support of a hirsd militsay and of 
demented eonnaellors. ' 

t Italy baa obtained her frtedom thiougb a popular 80«f»lBignty< Thoa 
fintheiAkfesluurejMtilMen tbwaitady aaf^e bf <theiV4ilicail'4doiiei >I1sa 
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obetniMy of Ae priesthood is lessening more sod more Ae respect 
lor the head of the Papal Charch. The mm poMwmu to efvrj fugges- 
tioD, erea fiom proteeting friencb, and the sovereign whose troops aJone 
preserve the Pope from the reprobation of his own sohjeets in his own 
eapital, ia dinnniAing, every day, the influence of l&e head of the 
Cathohe €hiireb. Priests have no regard for majmas of policy. Those 
of Rome, it is possible, live in eipeetation of a new niraele in their 
ftiTour, whieh may bring Catholic Eorope to the feet of the pontiff. A 
rib of Jonah's whale may be discovered that will opemte somethiug 
magical in hsfomt of the Vatican, or a second Janvarinymay Hqaefy htm 
in place of scarlet blood, as a warning to European kings not to yield 
an ioto of censtitutional right to their people ; the triptcbcrawned sove* 
leign of St. Peter may thus think to exhibit his sopematand powers as 
Moses did against the E^gyptians. 

The present ruler of the peninsala is in the mean white- eoosoMatiag 
his institatiens, wlnle the Vatican and Austria, like Pope and Pkgmn m 
the *^ Pilgrim's Progress," are sitting by the wayside, grinning at hooert 
Christian, malevolent and angry, without power to molest a brave peepb 
that are every day getting more formidable in military power ana mans 
Stable in rule. Let Austria grind her teeth) she dares not do more. Lsl 
Rome fulminate, her thunders are innoxioosi 

Napoleon I. had restored the Church to France under certaiii restric- 
tions» compatiUe with an advanced age and the changes predoced by ths 
levohition. Rome was full of his praises, though be discarded as uafil 
for the age the Concordat of Francis I. with the Vatican, it was iia- 
poesible anything could be more judicious. With his eostomary acute* 
ness. Napoleon saw that the old Concordat gave too much power to RoaK 
for tlie present benefit of France and the freedom of refigious opinioB 
there. He was laaded to the skiea by the Pope for the restomtion cf 
rsKgion, and aU went on welt until: the peace of 1814. Some of the first 
firnits of which, diat were felt and reprobated, were die re-establishment cf 
the Inquisition in Spain, mainly throogh the English power — the Inpa^ 
sition which the French had ab<^ished, and the abtogatioD of the Om- 
cordat of Napoleon I., with a retrogradation to that of Francis I.* 

* It was oa the Stk of September, 1817, that the pretcnt witter, btang ia Parii^ 
noeived from London by an £agU8h officer of the arn^ of occopation, who bad 
made a rapid joaraej over, a Morning ChronicU, a paper which Louis XYILL bai 
forbidden, vrlth certain others, from entering France through the post-olBoe, an 
flhistratioR of Bourbon gratitude to England. That paper, or Perry, Ha pfo^ 
pvietor, by some aiyateriooa means, bad reeelTed aeopy ef the Coooordat bstweai 
Ema VIL aad Louia XVIXL, *' the deacendant of St Louia," so atykd, eentaiaiai 
fourteen artidea, and aigned at Rome, June 11 of tlie beftire-mentioaed jear, bf 
Blacas and Cardmal Gonsalyi. The gist of these articles was to fling back to tbs 
age of Franda I. the more adranced state of the Catholic Chardi in Fraaee. Boar 
P^ny got a oopgr firona Borne of this €2sDeordat befbn it waa aaule kaowtt bj the 
Jheach court to the peopler reoiaiBs to tbia day a myatery. Thinking ia a pisee 
of important infiormation of which he had heaurd nothing before, and wiahing te 
be fbremost in the information, the writer printed it In Galignani*s paper, wMcft 
had then no cenaon lt> waa not ont but a fbw boon befbre the aiinialsraiitf eoail 
wese in great alam, as Utmf were the ehannal throui^ wfaith aloae snd» a ess^ 
■nmkatiea shonld hare been pgomalgated in Fraooa, while the coatesits ef tfal 
docnment were yet unknown. The emisaariea of the miniater of police were aooB 
after the preaent writer. The matter aeemed utterly luiaccoantable. It hap- 
that the aathor of the mischief had left Paris for a fEw^boara. 
I at ink fe- e( tha laattsr at bwni cf eaaaw eU Mb 
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Napoieoii III., hot nol had tib eaoaagm to rciitow lh» Coonoidat of hit 
UBcle wluch belongs to the ezistkig time. He has, no donbli a dread of 
the Cfanrdi, as the occupaney oi Borne proTet^ This is aot wonder&iL 
Every one here knows that, in 1851, out of six millions and a half of 
seopie ia Istlaiid, only 65-1,792 were oi th«r Chnnebof Engkndf in Soot- 
knd, out o£ three nuUioiw, only 38,000 were of the Estabhaked Chvn^ 
o£ Englaodf and, if we can fonn an approziaiatifv ertiaoate of the 
Episcopalian Chareh in Enghoidy not more than half tbees are atteadanls 
St ehmrck serviee, for ia 1851 only 2,^1,259 attended divine service m 
the church, while no lest thaa 3^400,000 attended in the places ef 
woiAip of other denoainatieas. Yet, upoa every Chinch question 
whidi it is plain oeacerns only such a portion of the peyulation as is tins 
described, ft will be reeoUected how strong^ every efasage, erea the bmsI 
trivial, affecting our Church has beea, aod isv resisted^ Every one eaa 
rscal the No-Popery cry* Let os carry this priaoiple into France, wfaer% 
OQt of thirtywfour sallioHas of people, not more than two millioos are of a^ 
fiutk di fl Er r ent from the establiskoieat. The position of Louis Napoleoa^ 
by comparative reasoniag, may well awilic him hesitate regarding RottOk 
Aa esta b lished elergy is & most fonoidable bec^ ibr ft nifer to^ resist upon 
a. political question in any oountry, for nooe carry their enmities fturthsri 
hence the odmm tkeologium has beeoma a proverhu 

Loob Napoleon, therefore, pauses r eg aw din g Eome^ There see of^ 
poliucal necessities to whieh iacUnatiea most give way. The Freneb 
raler can hsive no afiection fer the Yatieas^ which has again said again 
treated him and his family witb insiidL There are no enontiss so btttev 
as those whidi are geaensted under similar circumstances. They who 
eeasore the Freodi luler,^ do so without aoy experience of the heads ef 
eaapires in similar positions as has been just instanced in Eagland. The 
true policy of France is to see Italy free, as an additional barrier againsl 
the feudal and time»wom principles of Austria. Rome can only offer a 
pasBive resistance and a war of mountain bandits in allioaoe with the 
bourbon — a sorry exhibition of the Vicar of Christ and th* true prioK 
cipies of the original futlk The Vatican will not lend itsstf to any ad^ 
vanced principle whatever, and it is to be hoped it will continue its oppe^ 
sition, to mahe ita fall kss regretted hiy those of its own creed. The 
Semagoese aad tiM! Marches are seveted for ever firam die Papacy, and 
if it contanues to try the patience of Italy to the last, perhaps Louis 
NapoleoDv not rehictavtly, may yet o£Ber it a spiritual sojourn at Avignon f 

The time is past whea popokr rights can be deaied witb impuinty; 
tJMy are adontted ia the more civilised states.. Prusssa isat this nomeat 
fl>^>vgglii^ ^ thewi^ Eagland,^ Fraosey Belgioni, Italop^ with the add^ 
tion (is Prussia, will exhibit the principle oJF gotvemmsnts founded ov a 
popular basis to a sMSt importsnt and mfluential extent throngbeni 
Emrope. The» sodd initiative thus taken cannot retrogtade. The othnr 
satioas, even Austria, DMMt folbw. The petty satvaps el Geimaay mnrt 

ghre no acoomit. The next mornings befbre the gailty party could appear, t&e 
MmtUmg Cknmiele from London had reached the mmifftes, the Doke-de Ceases, whs 
tiMtt saw that the matter tunieabu|K>n the oceident o£ a psnsilgr si iateUi^nsBn 
He became reasonable on the affair, but both the (ibike and the writes wess 
equally at a loss to discover how the Chrotude could hove got from Borne, exdur 
sively, tilie copy of a document im to that moment oonsiderei a secret between 
ttn cewtscf aomS'aad fhtris:' tosoiallcr endsd with; an awk vaid cewUssy* 
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look to ihek microoosmio dominionf* Russia U making. viMiArfbrm^ 
bat there the oourt is before the people in political aciauot, and Aheiwof 
grets^ to be sure, must be proportionably flow. With all,! it ja Mta 
qoesttoD of time. 

Italjy Enropey humanity, are all indebted to Louii Napoleon i^f his 
aasistanee to a land labouring under a double tyranny. Hie motive^ art 
impugned ; granted that he saw in his interference an opportanitj of 
driving back those waves that were rolling th^r muddy alime and. putrid 
watera wrer the fieiir lauds of Italy, and thus ourhing moat uaefoUy that 
tainted Ghibeline stream which prided itself in overwhelming the prpgreis 
of freedom and intelligence. No matter whether the interest of* Franoe or 
Italy were tiie impulse, the act was for the benefit of universal man, iiM- 
8peotive«f any advantage to Frence; and let it be so considered by those^ 
said they are not a few even in this country, who, as well asi groaning 
inwardly at the maroh of events, and the extmction of obsolete prindfdei, 
ebaige their own government with crime in aiding such viewsi quoting 
rns^ saws and wretched sophisms to bear tihem out Vstn is sooh a 
spint against the progress of events. What had the past century t9 
show in its best effibrts compared to the present, but sanguinary waasy ia 
which the people- had do intere8tF-4iistories of servitude and oppressipa 
and triumphs of arbitrary power exhibiting a miserable oontnst to 
the popular triumphs of the present, in art, science^ fi:eedom» peaoOf and 
all that contributes to elevate character and extend public liberty. 

The modem state of society is essentially of the popular element 
elevated upon the wrecks of that feudality which was introduced into 
England at thd Norman invasion from the mainland of Ekurope^ wbich it 
even then grievously oppressed, but was modified in early times by the 
influence ctf the Catholic foith, or, perhaps it should be said, by the 
superior intelligenea and craft of the clergy of that political Churoh. 
The feudal lords were as ignorant as they were barbarous* It is on 
record that the art of penmanship was rare among them. £ven at s 
oomparatively late period the chaplain of the lord's housebeld. was re- 
quested to Boalse up. the weekly accounts of a " Sunday morning," olearij 
because the *' devk'* was the man on the establishment alone able te per- 
form the task. ; Feudality was the creature of Northern barbarism wpea 
Rome was the head of the popular theooraoy, both ruling Europe betwtea 
them. TheGenosan reformers attacked the Roman theocracy and shook 
the feudality. Both became united in their attempts at dominion oyer 
the masses in' organising resbtanoe, but the reformers triumphed over bpfb. 
The reign of the popular principle of rule, confessed in England si|l 
partially aeted upon, was not established on the Continent until the 
trench revc^utkm, so terrible in its action from external eompressips 
nor was it fuUy realised in England until the passing of the Reform Ati 
which, to^th«f with the law administration which knows no differiiy 
between crown and sub|eot, and is above all suspicion in practice^ has k 
only inert traces of the feudal reign, as in the game-laws, for exassf 
In. Franca it has been wholly exterminated. With its destnictioi^ t 
that of the temporal power of the Church of Rome, the nations of 
Contioent profossing the Cathi^ks foith can alone hope to see rati 
freedom germinate within their borders. Italy had been long rip 
the salutary change. The Papal hour of active mischief may hav 
J^red, but it will act passively to its last gasp. It is out of its nati 
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set rations1ty--it will die oat sooner. Italy imitt and will be free. The 
Pope, at the head of the priesthood, must not longer play the douye 
diaaracter. The high priest, as among the Jews, ha may be, if he pleaseSf 
bat there must be a Moses to take care of the temporal concerns of the 
iftaliatl people, and, keeping Aaron to his sacrifieial duties in the taber- 
nacle, prevent his making crowned calves any more^ or riding on the 
necks c^ the people who demand the natural right of freedom and the 
eoaeting of their own kws. 

To England the question of the freedom of an enslaved people is not 
unimportant, as adding strength to the more enlightened of the human 
family. Knowledge follows freedom. The Catholic Irish seem, on the 
pait of the more prominent apostles of the Roman Catholic fiaitk, to take 
ifae side of the temporal power of the Pope against the enlightened popn* 
lation of Italy—a proof how much behind the time is that part of the 
Irish population. If we were asked why this is the case^ iwe should not 
hesitate to place it to the account of the deplorable populav ignomnoe^ 
which it is the interest of die priesthood to maintain* iCut off Irom comr 
municating with any other people except those of another fatth^ and only 
Snstracted in the dootrines of their Churdi, not as followed by the en> 
ttghtened people of Italy, but strictly bound to the inveterate absurditiea 
and time-worn superstitions of the Roman highflyers, it can hardly be 
marvelled at that the obsolete principles of the heads of the Church at 
Rome are those of Ireland, and that the backward state of the country 
in the arts of life is to be ascribed to the narrow views and avoidance of 
travelling out of the time-worn track of the old Catholic population. In 
the North American states the same thing is observable. Fasts, feasts, and 
fiehting are the traits of the Irish there, who in Europe shoot for the 
npe, and down with the Italian people. The liberatk>n of Italy, there- 
fore, has a double interest for Englishmen, since it shows that a Catholic 
nation may keep its faith, and yet advance with the age. It was with 
pain we saw in the return of shipping of the United Ki^dom, the other 
day, that Scotland, with its barren lands, half the amount of arable land, 
and an inclement climate, possessed of three million of popoktion only, 
kad twice as many ships as Ireland, with six or seven miUions of population 
ftnd a soil proverbially fei^le. When the Roman. Citholies of Ireland 
take a leaf out of the book of the emancipated Italians^ we may expect 
to see Ireland what it never can be until the people are intelligent 
toourh to perceive that there is a reHgions as well as a political tyranny, 
and that nmther the one nor the other have the sanction of God or nature. 
It was impossible to avoid this digression and its inferences. 

In respect to Italy, we must wait events. The petty territodry of Rome 
may 6nd some such fortunate concatenation of circumstanoea as made the 
teat of the peninsula free^: operate by*and4)y in her favour : let us wait 
crrents a little longer. There is no need of a miracle when, in the order 
of things, the movement is in all events certain not to be retrograde. 
Nether king nor people will more be subjected to the lust of temporal 
power under religious pfetenoes, while the chiklren of freedom of every 
umguage, tiatton, and rorm of rule,' recalling thq power attained by past 
]>reteuces and hypocrisies for ever destroyed, Sxdaira^ joyfaUy, ^ How art 
-AouifbUeti from ileaven, Lucifer, son of the moinmgt' 
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OaANTILLB BE TIGNE. 

A TAIIB or TUB DAT. 

Part TH« Tw«»TT-«iKTH. 

I- 

THE TSVrTATIQN tXF Jk LSTB. 

fN a few broken, earnest words, De Vigve toM her of thai fttal ms^ 
riage-bood wUeh bad cost htm lus motiier^s Dfe, stained his own name, 
banished him Irom his aneestral home, eursed his life widi n bitter and 
futile regret, and tiow brought misery im a life dearer than faia <own ; and 
it iouehed him deeplj -to see, as ihe ustened to fus storj, how ntteilj her 
own sorrow was merged into her grief fer lure ; her misery tit «1 he 
had suffered in his cruel bondage; her h>athiog, at thethoaght of all 
he had borne fer those eleven fong years, in even nominal comeiiaa 
with eooh, as her ijuiek perceplaoa luid told her liie Trrfons muit ha 
it touched him deeply to see how her own ivroags, and his want it 
eandour and of truth towards her, feded away traremembered in her giirf 
and sympathy fer him, and she was more dear, more dangerooa to him 
in that hour of suffering, than in her most brHliant^ lier most tender, her 
gayest, sweetest, or most bewttdiiag moments. 

Wrapt in that nlent commumon, absorbed in the btttemess in wineii 
Ihe first moments of their reunion were steeped, neither heard a feot&D 
on ikte forest turf, nor saw the pr esence of one, who, dmwing near theaii 
looked on the eompietion of that vengeanoe whieh had atmok its tint 
blow 60 many years before, and now came to deal tts htst^ Ther neftiier 
saw nor heard her, tiH her <^1, coarse, harsh tones atSrred the swee^ 
•oft air. 

^* Miss Tressiilian, two years ago you chose to d]^)elie^ or fe^ to 
disbelieve, my claims upon your lover. Ask Major De Vigne now, in my 
presence, if he can dare to deny that I am his lawful wedded wife ?** 

With an involutttaiy ory of horror, Alma looked up, instinctively 
dingine^ closer to De Vigne in the presence of this woman, so loathsome 
and so hateful to them Inyth. With a fieroe oath he sprang to his feet, 
standing once more face to feee, as he had stood at the marriage ahar 
of Vigne, with the woman whom the Church had made hia wife. There 
they met at last in the solemn, silent aisles of the great royal forest, 
heaven above-head, nature around so calm, so feir, so peaoeful; there 
they met at last, ^ose two fierce foes whom the marriage-laws assumed 
to hold as ^* two whom God had joined together I** she looking at Inn 
with her cruel laugh, a leering triumph in her cold glittering eyes, a deviliA 
sneer upon her lip, hating mm with the chill, ceaseless hate which evil 
natures feel for those whom they have wronged ; he gaaing down on her, 
his brow crimson with the conmcting passions warring in him, his ejpes 
flashing fire on her, his fece dark with the anger, the loathing, and the 
scorn the very sight of her at such a moment roused in him. Between 
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hioQ, eliiiging ko fau Arm in vague terror lor fajBif ag if to shield him from 
the cruel haired of hk wi^ aod deadliest foe — clinging to him as if she 
defied all power to part them, yet feared soooe hand stronger than her 
omu whidi would vveneh them Mimder — was the woman he loved. On 
the one hand, lihe sheNdevil thait had cursed his life; on the odier, Che 
better angel, which had nestled in his heart to touch all its deeper choodi^ 
tfid waken all its panr aspirations. 

The Tre&sis looked at him, and smiled a smite that elulled his hlood 
as the eold gleam of the dagger in the moonlight chills the blood of a 
man waking from aweet dreams to fiad himself fetteaed and hound in the 
datfhes of his most cruel foe* 

^ Ask him. Miss Tressiliian !" ahe aaid again. ** You dishalieved meu 
See if GmnviUe de V^e, who ia bygoYie days used to boast very grandlr 
of his truth and honour, dare tell you a lie befeine my jEms^ and say that! 
am Bot his latvfoi wife." 

Cold aaid haughty rushed the -words to Alma's lips, iier dark-blue ejiies 
flashing with the aeora and the fire latent ia her semi-SoBthera iiatiaa» 
and impetuous passion blazing into flame : 

*' Major de Vigne would not lower himself so fSar to your le^d as to 
tdU a fialsehood^ though he weU might he tempted to faaoDnoa the stain 
span his aaaie of ^onneaion with such as yourself! But he haa nothing 
to eonfeas. I know ^l; and if the sorrow be his, the shame of his mar* 
ziiga reelB solely open you." 

The Trefusia laughed soomAilly io toiwtT her mortifioatioB. She had 
never coanted on De Vigne having himself confessed his marriaee, and 
she '.was cheated of her wished-for triumph in tearing from him his last 
kyve^ in seeing his haughty head bowed before her^ aad in driving from 
his side the woman whom she hated, for that one cutting speech at &• 
Craois, almost as bitteriy as she hated him. 

She laughed that coarse, harsh laugh which, with many other of the 
traces of her origin and her innate vulgarity, had crept out since, her aiaa 
aov attained, she had flung off that ever-uncongenial gloss aad varnish of 
refinement which she had assumed to lure De Vigne. 

** Yon take the high hand, young lady ! Well, you are very wise to 
make the most of a bad bargain ; and since you cannot be his wife, to 
pretend it is the more hoaourable post to be his mistress! I wish you joy.; 
his love has ever been so very famous for its constancy !'* 

^ Woman ! silence !" broke in De Vigne, so fiercely, that even the Tre- 
fiiais paused for the moment, and shrank from the lurid fire flashing from 
his eyes, and the dark wrath gathered in his face. ^'If you dare 
to breathe another of your brutal insults in her ear, I vow by Heavea 
that your sex shall not shield you from my vengeance. You have 
wronged me enough. You shall not venture to try your coarse insolence 
and ribald jests on one as high above you in her purity and nobility aad 
truth as yon heavens are above the earth ! My love, my darling!" he 
whispered passionately, bowing his head over Alma, who atill cUing to 
his arm, her colour changing from a crimson flush to an ashy whitenesflj, 
her face full of horror, terror, loathing, scorn at the first coarse words 
that had ever been spoken to her — that had ever bi:eathed to her of 
shame ! <* do not heed her ; do not Ibten to her. She is a bold, had 
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woman, who cares not what she says, so that it may sting or injure me. 
Oh God, forgive me ! that I should have brought you into this V 

" Purity I nobility !" re-echoed the Trefusis, with her cold, loud laugh. 
'* Since when have those new idols had any attraction for you, cher Gran- 
rille ? In bygone days all you used to care for were, if I recollect rightly, 
a carnation bloom and a nne figure ; and if the external pleased your 
senses, I never knew you care particularly for the over-cleanliness of 
mind and character. How long have you begun to learn platonics? 
The rdle will hardly suit you long, I fancy. Why, we shall have you. 
'* moral" next, and preaching '' pure" religion. A leopard cannot change 
his spots, we have holy authority for believing ; nor can you change your 
nature^ and keep faithful six months together. If Miss Tressillian likes 
to be added to the string of your cast-off loves, it is no concern of mine^ 
though you are my husband." 

His face mw white as death ; he to stand by and hear Alma insulted 
thus ! With a fierce gesture he lifted his arm ; forgetful of her sex, be 
would have struck her in his wrath, his grief, his insulted pride, his mad- 
dened passions ; but Alma caught his arm : 

" Ibr my sake " 

The low, trembling words, the touch of her little soft hand, the sieht 
of her pale, upraised face, with its dark fond eyes, stood between mm 
and his passion as no other thing on earth would have done. For " her 
sake" his arm dropped, and he stopped in that mad anger in which, if he 
had given reins to it, he could have murdered the woman who, not contest 
with vengeance upon him, must come to wreak it on another dearer thin 
himself. The dark blood surged again over his brow ; he put his hsnd 
upon his breast, as he had done at the marriage-altar, to keep down the 
storm of passions raging in his heart. 

" Out of my sight, out of my sight," he muttered, " or by Heaven I 
shall say or do that you will wbn to your dying day unsaid and on* 
done!" 

Something in the grand wrath of his tempestuous and fiery nature awed 
and stilled even the Trefusis ; a dogged suUenness overspread her (ace; 
she was foiled and mastered, and for the first time her revenge wy 
wrested from her grasp. Whether she would have left him subdued hj 
a nature even stronger than her own, or whether she would have stood 
her ground and expended the vulgar anger of her character in cotne 
jests and ribald sneers, I cannot tell ; for at that minute light laughter 
and lighter footsteps, and low merry voices, broke on their ear, and throogh 
the beech-boughs of the Gros Fouteau came Madame de la Viellecour tad 
her party, who, having a sort of fete champ^tre in the forest, had eooie 
to look K>r La Petite Tressillian, whom they nad left alone at her own le* 
quest to sketch the sunlight glancing off and on among the masave 
branches and budding leaves of Richelieu's Oak. 

Madame de la Viellecour recognised De Vigne with surprise ; sihe saw, 
moreover, that she and her party were come at an untimely season oo a 
painful scene ; but, like a well-bred woman of the worid, ahowed neitber 
astonishment nor consciousness, but coming forward with her dehesAe 
gloved hands outstretched, welcomed him home with pleasant flaoit 
French words of congratulation and pleasure. 
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It w«t wdl for Urn that he had leam^ \tm^ jrean belo^ the fint 

lewoD aockij gmt it pnpili : to amile when their he*rti are breaking ; 

to seem calm and courteous when fiercest thoughts are rioting within ; 

to wear a pleasant, tranquil, unmoved air while the vulturel gnaw at their 

life-strings, as the Indian at his funeml pyre smiles on those who woold 

lain see him quiirer and hear him groan. It was well for him that he 

\aA learnt ^ good breeding^' in its most essential point ; knew how to 

suffer and give no sign — a lesson they learn to the highest perfection 

who suffer most— or he could hardly have answered Madame de Vielle- 

oour as he did, calmly, courteously listening to her fluent congratulations 

while the stormy passions, just aroused in all their fullest strength, raged 

and warred in his heart ; while on the one side stood the woman he so 

passionately loved, on the other the wife he as pasnonately loathed. 

^* Come back to dinner with us," continued Madame de Viellecour; 
^ the carriages are waiting near. Alma, ma belle, you look ill ; you are 
tired, and the sun has been too hot.** 

She turned away with her gay party, talking to De Yigne, who in- 
stinctively followed and ans weired tne Duchess, who kept up the flow of 
conversation for him ; he dared not look into that fur, fond face beside 
him, nor she into his. Suddenly the clear, cold, hard tones of the Tre- 
fbsis, at whom, since his last words, he had not glanced, and whom 
Madame de la Viellecour had not observed in the demi-lumi^re of the 
forest, which was growing dark, now that the sun had set, hissed through 
the air, arresting all : 

" Granville, may I trouble you for a few words before you leave. I 
thought it was not comme il faut for a husband to accept an invitation 
before his wife's face in which she was not included !" 

Madame de la Viellecour turned suddenly ; the harsh and rapid English 
was lost on the rest of her party, but she, despite all her tact and high 
breeding, stared first at the speaker, then at De Vigne. 

" Mais ! — quelle est done cette femme !*' 

He did not hear her; he had swung round, his face, even to his lips, 
white and livid with passion — passion too deep and concentred to find 
for the moment vent in words. Careless of all observers. Alma clasped 
both hands upon his arm : 

** Do not f^^^* she whispered. << Come with me. Do not stay with 
her, if you love me Y* 

For once he was deaf to her prayer ; his lips quivered, his eyes filled 
with lurid fire; it was unutterable torture to have that woman — bold, 
bad, hateful, all that he knew her to be — stand there and claim him 
as her husband, with that fiendish laugh and coarse exultation, before the 
one so unspeakably dear and precious to him — torture that goaded him 
till he felt rather devil than man. " A few words with me I Yes ! we 
will have a few more words. By Heaven, they shall be such as you will 
remember to yonr grave." 

Alma clung to his arm, breathless, trembling, white with fear, as he 
muttered the words fiercely under his breath : '* Granville, Granville, if 
you love me, do not stay with her I She will madden you, she will kill 
you, she will make you do something you will repent. For my sake, 
come ; leave her to do and say her worst. She is beneath your 
vengeance !" 

March — vol. cxzvu. no. Dvn. z 
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For the first time he was de«f to her entreaties— for the first time be 
woald not listen to her voice. He put her hands off hb arm. and 
answered her in the same low whisper : 

**Go, my dariing ; I will rejoin yon. Fear nothing from me; she has 
already done her worst, and in all I do or say while my life kati, I shall 
remember you. Go f 

He spoke gentiy, but too firmly for her to resist him. He tomed to 
Madame de la Vieilecour : 

^ Allow me, Madame, to speak a few words widi this pereon. I wifl 
rejoin yon as soon as possible. You do not dine till nine ?" 

^ Not till nine ! I will leave a horse for yoa at the entetinee of the 
Gros Fonteau — an revoir !" 

Certain indistinct memories arose in the IHieh€«s's mind of a stoiy bar 
brother, poor little Curly! had told her, long ago, of aomt vnrappy 
and ill-assorted marriage his idol and his chief, Granville de Yigne, had 
made. With ready tact she hastened to cover whatever was disagreeaUa 
to him, and with a quick gness at the truth, she glanced at Alma's tee, 
and tapped her on the shoulder with her parasol : 

** Va t'en petite ; il commence h faire firoid et ces beaiiz yeux bleoi 
sont trop chers k trop du monde, pour que je te permette de t^enrhumer.** 

They went ; a turn in the road soon hid them from sight, aad De VigM 
and the woman who called herself his wife were left in the twiliglii, 
deepening around them. They stood idone ; the clear soft skies abofs^ 
the great shadows of the mighty forest deepening slowly towards thecn 
over the velvet turf. For a moment neither spoke. Perhaps the memorj 
was too strong in both of eleven years before, when they had stood thai 
face to face before the marriage^altar, to take those vows — on one side s 
lie and a fraud, on the other a curse life-long and inexorable. 

Alma knew him aright — this woman did madden him. She had set light 
to all the hottest passions in him, and they now fiared and raged hr be* 
yond any power of his to still them. Fiery as his nature wss, the hate 
And anguish to which the past hour had roused him, his loathing for tkb 
woman, who only bore his name to dishonour it, and only used the tie ef 
wife to torture and insult him, overmastered reason and self-control, ani 
unloosed the bonds of all that was darker and fiercer in hm oharacttr, 
which lay unstirred in him as in a lesser or a greater niieasiire in tbe 
hearts of all men. 

She spoke first, with that coarse sneer upon her fiice whi^ roaaed 
him and stung him more bitterly than anything — the sneer thai had 
been on her lips when she signed her name in the register at Vigne : 

" Granville de Vigne, we have met at last! It is twenty years maat 
we parted at Frestonhills. You have found my proraiaeo revenge ■• 
child's play, no absurd bombast as you fancied it, eh? I be^>o)ed joOf 
I intoxicated you. I led you on, against counsel, reason, prudence. I 
made you offer me your name, your grand old name which yoa piiaed 
so high ! I won you as my husband, mi/ husband * until death ns shall 
part' Do you remember the sweet words of the marriage service dal 
bound us together for life, mon cher .'' I won you as my husband — I, ths 
beggar's daughter ! I have driven you from your hooie ; I have made 
the memory of your mother a weight of remorse to you for ever ; I have 
cheapened your name, and made it hateful to you ; I have •zUed yea 
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often from your country ; I stand a bar, as long as you and I shall live, 
to your peace and happiness. You kughed once when I Towed to be 
levengea on you; you can hardly hui^ at it now !*' 

^ Oh ! devil incarnate !*' burst frooi De Vigne, all the mad agony in 
him breaking bounds. '' Oh ! wretch, divorced in truth from the day 
we stood together at the altar, evil enough I have done, but not 
enough to be cursed with you I Have I been so £ar worse than my 
fellow-men that I must needs be punished with such cruel chastise- 
ment ? You were revenged ; your lust for position and money made you 
plan out schemes which — I being drunk with madness — succeeded and 
triumphed. But hardened as you are, you may tremble at the fiend you 
raise in me. I tell you in your wildest dreams you never pictured, in his 
fiercest wrath no mortal ever felt the hate— the fearful hate — that I now 
feel for you I" 

She laaghed again — that coarse, cold, brutal laugh which thrilled 
through every inmost fibre of his nature. 

'' No doubt you do, for the bonds by which I hold you are those that 
neither church nor law, wealth nor desire, once forged, can break. You 
want your freedom, Granville de Vigne ; but while I live you know well 
enough that do what you may you will never have it You want to wash 
off the stain from your name. You want to go back to your lordly home 
without my memory poisoniog the air. You want your liberty, if only 
on the old plea for which you used to want all things that were not easy 
to get, because it is unattainable. Of course you hate me ! Perhaps 
that golden-haired child whom I found you weeping over so pathetically, 
finding mere love an unprofitable connexion, wanted to work on you to 
put your freedom in her hands, and you would Cain be quit of me, to pay 
down the price again for a new passion^—-" 

With a fierce spring like a panther, De Vigne seized her by the arm, 
while even she recoiled from the dark passion lowering on his brow and 
flaming in his eyes. 

" Dare to breathe one word of her again, and I shall forget your sex ] 
Her name shall never be polluted by pasting your lips, nor her purity 
sullied by even a hint from your coarse mind. Let her alone, I tell you, 
or by Heaven it may be worse for you than you ever dream !" 

She quailed before the passion in his voice^ the strength of the iron 
grip in which he held her ; but her fiendish delight in goading him to 
fury outweighed her fear. She laughed again. 

'^ Sullied ! polluted ! I fancy your protection will do that more com- 
pletely than my pity. Remember, your love damns a woman almost as 
utterly as the Roman Emperor's approach ! Remember, the world will 
hardly believe in the purity and nobility on which it now pleases you to 
sentimentalise so prettily ; it will hardly believe in them from a lion like 
Granville de Vigne, especially when he selects for his inamorata one of 
Vane Castleton's forsaken loves !" 

An oath, so fierce, that it startled even her, stopped her in her jeer- 
ing; coarse, and hardened slander. The boiling oil was flung upon 
the seething flames, lashing them into fury. He was stung past all 
endurance, and the insult to his strongest and most precious love, the 
skoider of the woman whom he knew as noble and as staiidess as any 

z2 
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child of man can ever be, goaded him on to madness. Anger, fury, 
hatred, entered into him in their fullest force ; he neither knew nor cared 
in that moment what he did ; the blood surged over his brain, and flamed 
in his veins like molten fire ; he seized her in his grasp as a tiger on his 
prey. 

'* Woman, devil, silence ! Oh that you were of my sex, that I could 
wreak such vengeance on you for your slanderous lies as you should carry 
with you to the g^ave." 

Her fierce and cruel eyes looked into his in the dull grey twilight, with 
that leer and triumph in them with which she gloated over the misery she 
caused. 

'* You would kill me if I were a man ? I dare say, though I am a 
woman, you would scarcely scruple to do so if you were not afraid of the 
law, which is inexorable on murder as on marriage ! You would not 
be the first husband who killed his wife when he fell in love with 
another woman, though whether it would honour your boasted escut- 
cheon much ^** 

She stopped, stricken with sudden awe and fear at the passion she had 
stung and tortured into being. As his eyes looked down into her with 
the fury she had roused, and the iron gripe of his hands clenched harder 
and harder upon her, for the first time it Bashed upon her that she was tJi 
his power — the power of the man she had so bitterly wronged, and whom 
she had now g^oaded on to reckless fury and maadened despair. She 
knew his fiery passions — she knew his lion-like strength — she knew his 
cruel and unavenged wrongs, and she trembled, and shivered, and turned 
pale in his relentless gn^asp, for she was in his hands, and had aroused a 
tempest she knew not how to lay. 

'* Wretch ! fiend ! if you tempt me to wash out my wrongs, and slay 
you where you stand, your blood will be on your own head !*' 

His voice, as it hissed in the horrible whisper, sounded strange even to 
his own ear, every nerve in his brain thrilled and throbbed, flashes of 6re 
danced before hb eyes, through which he saw cold, cruel, hateful, the face 
of his temptress and his foe. The cool pale heavens whirled around him, 
the giant forms of the forest trees seemed dark and ghastly shapes laugh- 
ing at his wrongs and goading him to crime. His grasp tightened and 
tightened on her ; she had no strength against him ; her life was in his 
power, that life which only existed to do him such hideous wrong ; that 
life which stood an eternal bar between him and love, and peace, and 
honour ; that one human life which stood barring him out from heaven, 
and which in one flash of time he could snap, and still, and destroy for ever 
from his path, which its presence so long had cursed. 

They were alone, shrouded and sheltered in the dim solitude of the 
coming night ; there were no witnesses in that dense forest, no eyes to 
see, no ears to listen, no voices to whisper whatever might be done under 
the cover of those silent beechwood shades. 

That horrible hour of temptation ! — coming on him when, with 
every passion stung to madness, his blood glowed ready to receive 
the poison! The night was still around them, there was not a sound 
save the sigh of the forest leaves; not a thing to look upon them, 
save the little crescent moon and the evening star, rising from the 
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diving suQ-rays. Night and Solitude — twin tempters — gathered round 
lum ; his heart stood still, his brain was on fire, his eyes blind and 
dizzy ; alone, out of the grey and whirling haze around him he saw that 
cold cruel face, with its mocking, fiendish gaze, and clear and horrible 
the voice of a fell Temptation whispered in his ear, " Her life is in your 
KaDds, revenge yourself. Wash out the stain upon your name, win back 
the liberty you crave, efface the loathsome insults on the woman you love. 
Tou hate her, and she stands between you and the heaven you crave — 
take the life that destroys your own. For your love, she gave you 
fraud ; for your trust, betrayal ; for your name, disgrace. Avenge it ! 
It is just! One blow, never heard, and never known by any mortal 
thing, and you have freedom back and love !*' 

His brain reeled under the horrible temptation; unconsciously his 
gprasp tightened and tightened upon her, too strong for her to have power 
or movement left. The night whirled around him, the pale blue skies 
grew crimson as with blood, the great gnarled trunks of the trees seemed 
to raock and grin like horrid spirits, goading him to evil, his passions 
surged in madness through his veins; and clear and horrible he seemed 
to hear a tempter's voice : " Avenge your wrongs, and you are free !** 
With a cry, a throe of agony, he Bung the fell allurement from him, 
and threw her from his grasp. " Devil, temptress ! thank Heaven, not 
me, I have not murdered you to-night !" She lay where he had thrown 
her in his unconscious violence, stunned, less by the fall than by the terror 
of the moment past — that moment of temptation that had seemed eternity 
to both. She lay on the fresh forest turf, dank with the glittering even- 
ing dews, and he fled from her — fled as men flee from death or capture — 
fled from that crime which had lured him so nearly to its deadly brink — 
which so nearly had cursed and haunted his life with the relentless terror, 
the hideous weight of a human life, silenced and shattered by his hand, 
lain by his deed in its grave, sent by his will from its rightful place and 
presence in the living, laughing earth, into the dark and deadly mysteries 
of the tomb. 

He fled from the hideous temptation which had assailed him in that 
hour of madness — he fled from the devil of Opportunity to which so many 
sins are due, and from whose absence so many virtues date. He fled 
from it; flinging it away from him with a firm hand, not daring to stay 
to test his strength by pausing in its presence. He fled on and on, in 
the still grey twilight gloom, through the dense silent forest, its trembling 
leaves, and falling dews, and evening shadows; he fled on under the 
gaunt boughs and tangled aisles of the woodland; all the darkest passions 
of his nature warring and rioting within him. Dizzy with the whirling 
[>f his brain, every nerve in his mind and body strung to tension, quivering 
ind throbbing with the fierce torture of the ordeal past, he flung him- 
lelf, half conscious, on the cool fresh turf with a cry of agony and thanks- 
jiving. 

The last faint sun-glow faded from the west, the silver scimetar of the 
^oung moon rose over the forest, the twilight deepened, and the night 
same down on Fontainebleau, veiling town and woodland, lake and 
Mdace, in its soft and hallowing light; still he lay upon the turf under the 
leech-trees, exhausted with the conflict and the struggle of the great 
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?assions at war within him; worn ont with that fell stmggle with 
lemptatioD, where submission had been so easy, victory so hs^. And 
as the twilight shadows deepened ronnd him, and the dews gathered 
thicker on the whispering leares, and the numberless soft Toices of the 
night chimed through the silent forest glades, he thanked God that hb 
heart was free, his hands stainless, from the g^ilt which, if nerer known 
by his fellow-men, would yet have hannted him with its horrible presence 
throughout his life, poisoned the purest air he breathed, turned the fairest 
heaven that smiled on him into a hell, waked him from his sweetest sleep 
to start and shudder at the chill touch of remembered crime, and ctrrsed 
his dying bed with a horror that would have pursued him to the very 
borders of his grave. He thanked God that for once in his life he had 
resisted the mad temptation of the hour, and thrust away the devil of 
Thought ere it had time to fester into Deed ; he thanked God that die 
dead weight of a human life was not upon his soul, to rise and drive him, 
Orestes-like, from every haven of rest, to damn him in his softest hours of 
joy, to make him shrink from the light of heaven, and tremble at the rostle 
of the forest trees, and quail before the innocent and holy beauty of the 
earth he had crimsoned with his guilt. He thanked God with passionate 
gladness and trembling awe at the peril past — that he could meet the 
innocent eyes of the woman he loved without that secret on his soul— ^ 
that he could take her hands without staining them with the guilt on hi^ 
— that he conld hold her to his heart without the deadly presence 
that crime with which, to win her, he would have darkened earth 
burdened both their lives. He thanked God that he conld stand there 
the solemn aisles of the Forest Temple free at least from the curse of tha^. 
terrible crime, and feel the soft wind fan his hair, and hear the sweeto 
sighing of the woodland bonghs, and look upwards to the fair, calnm. 
heavens bending over him in the solemn and holy stillness of the nighC 
without the myriad voices of the earth calling on him to answer for th^ 
crime into which his passions had hurried him, and rising up silent barf 
ruthless witnesses against him — that he could stand there under the fair 
evening stars, free, saved, stainless from the guilt that had tempted him 
in the darkest hour of his life, able to look up with a clear brow and b 
fearless conscience into the pure and holy e}'es of night ! 
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THE SECRET AGENCY. 

The scene of our sketch is laid in the year 1857, when the great 
financial crisis, which eventually shook the whole world, poured like an 
ATalanche over the United States, carrying everything before it The 
Ohio life Insurance and Credit Company, in whose stability everybody 
believed, opened the ball with a bankruptcy of two million dollars. 
Bank after bank £ollowed dirough the wnole of the country ; the rail- 
ways in process of making were stopped ; the old lines, hitherto so 
proeperous, paid no dividend ; and the North- Western States, the granary 
of Europe, were almost ruined by the financial calamity and excessive 
apeculation. Another nation, in such a melancholy position, would have 
lost nearly all its spirit of enterprise ; but such a misfortune was only a 
new incentive for the sturdy American branch of the Anglo-Saxon raoe, 
aad it made every possible e£Ebrt to recover its losses. Even though 
balls of exchange and bank-notes had lost their credit, property had sunk 
in value, and thousands were ruined by the failures, the creative strength 
of the soil still remained ; and supported by this, the active nation re- 
solved to begin the battle of life afresh and gain the victory. It was a 
peculiar sigu of the times that many persons, who had hitherto been 
nominal Christians, suddenly became pious, and visited prayer-meetings, 
though careful, at the same time, not [to neglect business. At such 
assemblies, men of the highest rank, politicians, judges, physicians, and 
others, could be seen kneeling and imploring for better times in the com- 
pany of ordinary artisans. Many may have been hypocrites, but we 
may safely say that the great majority were imbued with fervent feel- 
ings of piety. 

One of the most melancholy signs of this disastrous time, was the 
fiict that it was proved how many men had been specidating most wildly, 
while utterly reckless of the consequences ; others, again, taking an 
immoral advantage of the general misery, took occasion to get rid of 
their debts. It was extraordinarily easy for men to avoid meeting their 
engagements under some excuse or the other. When a trader meant 
dishonesty, he had only to transfer his property to a third party, who 
was mixed up in the affair, and thus defraud his creditors of their rights; 
and there were plenty of unscrupulous solicitors who lent a hand in 
such manipulations for a certain per-centage. We can easily understand 
that under such circnmstaBoes the trading world sought for some mode 
of cliecking this fraudulent conduct, and protecting themselves against 
future losses. As the Anglo-Saxons always act on the principle of 
'^ help yourself," a few speculative gentry soon laid before the leading 
vierehants and bankers of the large cities a plan which, in spite of some 
moral objections, soon met with general support. In the same way as the 
American Express Company has its branches all over the country, and 
agents in nearly every town, great or small, it was proposed to open 
secret offices in all the commercial towns, whose business it would he to 
obtain on the spot the most accurate information about the affairs of the 
tradesmen, and re^ster it. For this purpose confidential aien were seat 
From New York all through Amenea, with inetmetions to look up the 
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most suitable persons as agents ; and unfortunately there was no lack 
of briefless barristers and broken-down merchants who accepted the 
equivocal office. Ere long, then, a central agency was established in 
the Empire City, which bore no special name, and was known by im- 
porters as " Somebody's Secret Office," although in the South and West 
it went by the name of Douglas and Co. In order to cover the expenses of 
the undertaking, every firm which desired to have the mysterious ledgers 
of the secret office laid open to it was expected to pay, according to its im- 
portance, from fifty to two hundred dollars a year. In return for thb pay- 
ment they had the right, if they wished to obtain any information as to the 
stability of any house they did business with^-even in the farthest West — 
to inquire at the nearest office of Douglas and Co. ; the latter, then, 
entered into communication with their agent on the spot, and by return 
of post sent the required information to the inquirer. That secresy was 
most strictly observed in these obscure manipulations is proved by the 
fact that every person who had his name placed on the list of the Secret 
Agency as subscriber was obliged to find three members to guarantee 
his silence and discretion before the manner of conductinc^ the business 
was revealed to him. He then received a small card, on which a scheme 
much of this sort was printed : 

A. Rich. Perfectly safe. 1. Grambles. 

B. Well to do and safe. 2. Drinks. 

C. Debts, but enough to cover them. 3. Is fond of women. 

D. Debts and property equal. 4. On the point of transferring his 

property. 

E. More debts than estate. 5. Sure to fail. 

In partnership businesses a slight modification was made in these 
references, and the letters and numbers were also changed from time to 
time. The reports were sent in by the agents in the following manner. 
Suppose Peter Smith, of Philadelphia, required information about John 
Brown, at St. Louis ; he received from the agency in the latter city a 
card, on which were merely the capital letters and figures without the 
characteristic remarks. Those letters or figures which were intended to 
indicate John Brown's solvency and respectability, or otherwise, accord- 
ing to the above-quoted scheme, were underlined with red ink. Thii 
card was certainly sufficient to render the inquirer more or less safe in 
his mercantile operations, supposing that the concise report were correct 
and truthful. If, for instance, No. 4 were underlined, the creditor made 
haste to quash the transfer of property by legal process, if he wished to 
recover his debt. 

If we now calmly look at the whole behaviour and great success of thii 
dangerous institution, we cannot at the first blush deny that, under con- 
scientious management, it afforded the substantial mercantile class an 
ostensible protection against the extensive system of swindling prevailing 
in America. Still, on the other hand, we are bound to admit that thb 
very secresy and want of responsibility allow far too great scope to the 
passions and ill will of the agents. 

However the opinions of moralists may vary as to Douglas and Co., 
still we can say something in apology for them. Assume the case that 
a house in Boston can make a profitable bargain with a tradesman in St 
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Paul, but is unable to tell whether the latter can or will meet his engage- 
ments. The St. Paul firm is quite a stranger to the Bostonian, which, 
moreover, has no business friends in St. Paul to give it the required in- 
formation. What is left to the Boston house, then, if it does not wish to 
lose the chance of a profitable deal, but to make secret inquiries of the 
agency ? America is still a young country ; new commercial towns and 
firms spring out of the ground like mushrooms, and newly-established 
traders, whose name is not yet known in the great emporia of the Atlantic 
dties, travel East, and ask credit for their purchases. How is it possible, 
in such a case, to carry out the principles of mercantile credit as esta- 
blished in old Europe? If the houses were particular, they would do no 
business at all. As, then, the merchants of the United States are forced 
by circumstances to part with their goods without having that security 
usually demanded in Europe, we can hardly blame them for seeking 
means to protect themselves from any losses which might be entailed on 
them by the recklessness or dishonesty of other parties. It is owing to 
this circumstance that the Secret Agency is employed by so many firms, 
and is thus enabled to exercise to a greater or less extent a moral tyranny 
over many tradespeople : hence it has its most bitter opponents, not only 
among the swindlers, but also among the better classes. In truth, it is 
the tendency of human nature to hate a secret power which asserts even 
only a business control over us ; and, when we sell a portion of our pro- 
perty, who gives it the right to post up the sale price and conditions in 
ledgers, in order to make use of the facts, if at any time a former busi- 
ness friend thinks proper to regard our financial condition with sus- 
picion ? 

As we left America several years ago, we are not aware whether 
Douglas and Co. still continue their mysterious agency. Perhaps the 
unhappy civil war has cut away its base of operations, which we should 
not at all regret, as, in our opinion, it has done more harm than good. 
It has certainly prevented many a loss, and discovered many swindles, 
but it has also laid bare many most carefully-hidden family secrets 
through the inquisitiveness of its agents, and often destroy the best credit 
by its false reports. By its illegal interference it has ruined excellent men, 
and driven others to crime through the purposed falsehood of malicious 
instruments. 

.Such an affair, which was carried out with devilbh malice in a large 
Western city, was the cause of the secret machinations of the agency 
being eventually brought to publicity ; but the managers were too 
cunning to allow the judges and the people to have more than a rapid 

glance at the internal machinery of their system. The circumstances, 
owever, connected with this much-discussed case are too interesting, and 
cast too deep a shadow on American business life, for us to keep them 
back from our readers. We therefore venture in the following sketch, the 
chief details of which we have on the best authority, to let in light upon 
the dangerous conduct of Douglas and Co., and its still more terrible con- 
sequences : 

In a large city out West resided Mr. Francis Hargrave, a young man 
of about thirty, who had a very considerable dry goods business. He 
appeared not to be on the best terms with his wife, who had the reputa- 
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tion of being a coquette, and it was whlapered that the g^ood-looking lady 
had not properij repulsed the advances of her husband's book-keeper, (m 
the other hand, the only child he had by his wife, a pretty lad of the 
name o£ Harry, was Hargrave's darling, and when he returned home 
tired from business, he exclusively devoted his time to the boy. 

One day Mr. Uargrave returned in a very bad temper to his office ; \i» 
had been to the bank to discount some bills which Cox, the book-keeper^ 
had taken as good, but they had been declined because the acceptors wa?^ 
stated not to be solvent. This led to a violent quarrel, because Cox woal& 
not acknowledge the reproaches, whether rightly or wrongly, cast upom 
him. At any rate the quarrel would have entailed more serious const- 
qoences had not Mrs. Hargrave accidentally entered the store to remind 
ber husband that he had promised to drive out with her that afbemooB. 
The latter, in accordance with American customs, could not decline to 
cany out her wbhes. Swallowing his anger, he left the office with his 
wife, in order to enter the carriage which was standing at the door, whik 
Cox, deep in thought, became apparently busily engaged with his bo(^. 

When it struck six the clerks went away, as usual, and so did the 
porter, after locking up everytliing except one of the front doors. When 
the book-keeper jbund himself alone he lighted the gas, began smoking 
a cigar, and from time to time looked impatiently at his watch, as if he 
were expecting some one. Ere long, however, a tall man made his ap- 
pearance at the shop door, and came towards the office, carefully fediflg 
his way through the many chests and casks. 

*< Here you are at last, Mr. Sharp," Cox said. <' Well, has the oovn- 
terfeiter been condemned, and has the gaol one candidate more? I 
should fancy that the bank had sufficient proofs ?'' he asked, curiously. 

'' Oh no!" the man addressed replied ; *' the affiiir took a very differat 
turn from what the State attorney and myself, his assistant, anticipatei 
We had promised the bank director to do all in our power, but the 
defence produced witnesses, and compelled us to hand in a nolU prO' 
wequiy 

" The circumstances must be peculiar, when Mr. Sharp lets a prisoaer 
slip from his clutches, especially when he can oblige a rich bank director," 
Cox remarked. 

'^ The deuce take the bank director ! He ought to have let the nuittff 
rest, when he was fi^y himself. But who could have suspected it ? I in- 
quired, myself, of Douglas and Co. whether the bank was solvent, and hid 
no reason to carry on any equivocal operations. I even examined the 
books ; for, as you are aware, I every now and then do the Secret Agenef 
a good turn. The investigation was perfectly satisfactory." 

'* Well, how did it all happen ? Have the cunning director and Ul 
coUeagues really burnt their fingers?" Cox asked, looking at Sharp i& 



^ Well, it is of no great consequence, for they are most inflaential, ail 
the State attorney will let them alone. But, before I toll you the wkeb 
affair, I think I will take a seat" 

After Mr. Sharp had seated himself comfortably — that is to say, with 
bos l^^B on the top of the stove — ^he continued : 

*' Yon know Ifait about eighteen months back the bank iflaaed mtm fiie* 
^doUar notes^ and the engraver^— who was aecased to-day— 'was the pto- 
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dooer of them. The plate was mag^ficentlyeng^Ted^ and did him great 

honour. About six months ago the old bank president, S. , went 

to him with the plate, and requested him to make a slight alteration in 
it, which wofold onlj be known, however, to the bank officials. He was 
to make an imperceptible curve to the letter k at the end of the word 
^bank,' and the notes worked from the altered plate were to be used as a 
new series, for the better control of the issues. Smithson, the engraver, 
undertook the job, although he had his suspicions, and took his measures 
aeeordinglj. However, as he intended to go to California almost imme- 
diatelj, he completed his task, and the bank is said to have worked off 
notes to the vakie of a hundred thousand dolbrs from the altered plate, 
and issued them as good. Three months back, however, these notes 
were declared to be forgeries, and the bank refused to cash theai. The 
news of Smithsou's death, soon after his arrival in California, no doubt 
iaduced the bank to take this step. The detectives were at once set to 
work, because k was supposed that every trail had been destroyed. Bat 
by some mishap Smithson, the supposed dead man, suddenly returned ; 
he had only been laid on his back by the Panama fever, and the doctors 
recommended him to return to the States as quickly as he could, on ac- 
ooant of the climate. The detectives arrested him, and found among his 
traps several pulls of the altered plate. This was sufficient evidence to 
oomroit him to trial. What were the bank directors to do now, lose the 
swindled one hundred thousand dollars, or prosecute Smithson with all 

the rigour of the law ? Yon know that old hypocrite, S. , and so 

you need not be surprised that he chose the latter course. Before the 
grand jury he g^ve evidence against tiie engraver, and carefully avoided 
sajring a word about the alteration in the plate made by his orders. Who 
bat Smithson could be the guilty man ? And so we, of the State attor- 
ney's office, did our best to convict him, although I suspected ^m the 
beginning that there was false play behind the matter. We fancied that 

we had got him tight, and would thus make friends of old S. and 

tiie bank — but the id)ove-mentiooed facts were proved by unimpeachable 
testimony." 
.'* How was that?" Cox asked; '^in such transactions it is not usual 

to have witnesses, and old S. is a crafty fellow." 

Even the craziest fellow goes into the trap sometimes," Sharp re- 

ked. '' You must know that old S. is so deaf that you must 

shout in his ear if you want him to understand you. Smitheon availed 
himself of this circumstance, and so when he handed over the altered 
piftte and the specimen print, he had two witnesses in an adjoining 
room, who heard every word of the loud conversation. They were two 
Giermans who kept a grocer^s shop on the ground floor. He had been 
fldTised to act thus by his solicitor when Smithson asked his advice about 
the ticklish business, and the date of the day and the boor when the 
phdie was delivered were carefully noted down. The State attorney was, 
of course, obliged to retire from the prosecution after this evidence." 

^ I suppose Smithson will now turn round and prosecute the bank,'' 
Cox remarked. 

^ There is a difficulty about that, my good fellow : the corpus deUeti^ 
the altered plate, will have been got rid of, as it is in S. 's posses- 
sion, and who can prove that the £ve-dollar notes declared by the hnk 
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to be counterfeit were really worked off it ? Besides, how can a poor 
engraver proceed against such influential persons, especially when we do 

not wish it ? However, I will take care that old S. pays dearly 

for the joke. You know, Cox, that such persons are at times very libe- 
ral, when the officials suffer from sore eyes at the right moment." 

" So you inquired of Douglas and Co., before you took the case in 
hand, how matters really stood with the bank ?*' Cox remarked ; ^' and 
nothing was said to you about a spurious issue of notes ?" 

" You do not understand the potency of the Secret Agency," Sharp 
said, with a cunning smile ; " the very fact that the bank had earned 
one hundred thousand dollars by the alteration of the plate, caused Uiem 
to g^ve a satisfactory report." 

" Hang me if that is not sharp," Cox said, opening his eyes to their 
full extent ; *' I should like to go to school at Douglas and Co.'s." 

Sharp, on hearing this, rose, looked into the dark store, and thea 
asked : '* Are we quite alone. Cox ? Is there no listener here ? Yoo 
know that I promised to make you an important communication this 
evening." 

" We are quite alone ; I sent the clerks and the porter away at six 
o'clock, as usual, and Hargrave has driven out with his wife, so he will 
not surprise us. Out with it." 

" Well," said Sharp, " Douglas and Co. require a clever sub-agent, 
who is thoroughly acquainted with affairs in this city. You know that I 
regularly search the books of the registration -office for them, and so I 
have a little influence. I have consequently proposed you as a con- 
fidential man, and I have been instructed to speak with you on the 
subject. At the same time, I must state that if you agree I shall expect 
a specimen of your handiwork from you to-night. Far be it from me to 
persuade you, but such an excellent man of business as Mr. Cox deserres 
a better situation than a poor book-keeper's post." 

Cox, who had expected the proposal, for all that pretended to be 8n^ 
prised. " So, you think, Sharp," he said, " that I should make a good 
agent. But what is the specimen to which you refer?" 

** Nothing tremendous," said Sharp ; *' we only want Bome information 
about your principal. Jones and Co., of New York, have inquired, and 
so has a Philadelphia house, which you, as book-keeper, well know." 

"Oh, you mean George Bingham," Cox interrupted him; **weowe 
him fifteen thousand dollars for dry goods, and Jones and Co. hold oor 
acceptances for nine thousand dollars more." 

Sharp took out a pocket-book to make notes. '* So Hargrave does not 
stand first rate, eh ?" he continued ; " speak out, man, not a soul will 
ever hear a word of it. Hargrave's name will not even be entered in 
the ledger, but he will be described by a number, the key to which the 
principal agent alone holds." 

Cox, who in his heart hated his principal, and besides, as we have 
hinted, had an illicit passion for his wife, tried to blush, but did not suc- 
ceed. Then he said, hesitatingly : " Hargrave's credit has hitherto beea 
good in the East, but he is very careless in giving credit*' (Cox had led 
him into it), " so that we have many outstanding accounts in Missouri, 
Iowa, Minnesota, and Wisconsin, which it will be difficult to collect 
Still, 80 long as he is not pressed by the New York house, all will go oo 
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well, but if his credit be shaken there, he will haye to shot up shop. I 
lately talked him into baying Milwaukie Prairie du Chien railway shares, 
so that he has tied up most of his ready cash, and you know as well as I 
do that the company is soon going to make an assignment. At the same 
time his housekeeping expenses are heavy, as his wife is very extra- 
vagant." 

Sharp, who had made some notes, nodded his head in satisfaction, and 
remarked contemptuously, '' I don't know how it is, but I cannot bear 
this Hargrave. When I saw him for the first time, a few years back, I 
at once took a great dislike to him. Afterwards he insulted me, by in- 
ducing Thompson to take out of my hands the profitable trial about the 
Irving property. Since then I have sworn to be revenged on him." 

Cox, who had long been held enthralled by the fair and coquettish 
Lucy, and wbhed to ruin Hargrave through jealousy, with which scheme 
all sorts of afterthoughts were connected, did not fail to give Sharp the 
minatest details about the business. The worthy couple did not part till 
a late hour, after Sharp had thoroughly instructed Cox as to the duties 
and advantages of an agent for Douglas and Co. 

Ere long, all sorts of prejudicial remarks and reports were in circula- 
tion about Francis Hargrave and his business ; persons, generally well 
informed, stated that he had given too much credit in the small towns 
which had recently sprung up on the Upper Mississippi, and had thus lost 
large sums. His business neighbours put their heads together, and no 
longer greeted him so warmly as formerly ; equally annoying was it to him 
to hear that, contrary to all expectation, he was rejected when he proposed 
to become a member of the Freemasons* lodge. Now and then anonymous 
warnings against his book-keeper reached him ; but Hargrave, though he 
had a certain instinctive dislike for Cox, did not dream of dismissing him, 
because he held anonymous letters in utter contempt. Besides, how could 
he have dismissed him at a moment when such unpleasant complications 
were springing up, because without Cox's assistance he had no clear idea 
of the state of his books, which, however, was absolutely necessary? One 
day an old friend of his family, who had just returned from the East, 
came to him and told him confidentially that very serious doubts as to his 
solvency had unexpectedly arisen in New York and Philadelphia. *' I," 
the old gentleman added, ** did my best to remove them. You know, 
Francis, that I have always meant kindly by you, but they shrugged 
their shoulders, and remarked that you had made heavy losses in Wis- 
consin, and had been dabbling in bad railway shares." 

At these remarks Hargrave turned pale. Who could know that he 
had bought Milwaukie bonds and lost heavily by them? Why, the whole 
affair had been managed through one confidential stockbroker. He had 
made his purchases in the East, at three and six months, and hoped, as he 
would not be able fully to meet his liabilities, that his creditors would 
allow him to renew, as hb credit was so good, and that was generally 
conceded by most houses. Now, he found himself menaced on all sides. 
Still he hoped to survive the storm, by calling in all outstanding debts 
and reducing his expenses in housekeeping. He thanked his old friend 
for the certainly most unwelcome news, and hurried home to his wife, to 
explain his position to her. Unfortunately, he found poor comfort there; 
the coquettish, selfish Lucy, who had probably already been informed of 
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bis precariow position, /told btm point blank tkat if he wis do longer able 
to keep ber as a ladj she would prefer to leave him. She eonld easily find 
a motive for a divorce, and for the present woold place herself under ihe 
protection of her friends. 

This beartlessness on the pert of his mfie, who was evxdendj ruled br 
some influence hostile to him, threw Hargrave into a state of mind wfaiek 
rendered him utterij incapable of judging his sttuatian eooU j and cor- 
reetly. He sought refuge in drinking, as is unfortunately too frequentij 
the ease with the Ameneons, and was in a coostant state of ezcitemeot 
As we know Cox*s sntrigaiiig character, we need not £be\ surprised that 
he took advantage of this circumstaace utterly to mm his prinetpal's bah 
ness, and to leave it, as rats do a sinking ship, on the imminent approadi 
of the catastrophe. Hargrave had sasdc into sa^ a state of despondency 
and wretchedBesB as to decline the assistance of his friends. When tk 
latter saw that Frands was in a aenous difficulty, and anahU to obtain 
time to meet bis engagements in the East, they willingly offered him 
their support. The Americans, geoecally, are in this respect £ar msce 
willing to make sacrifices thsoi Europeans, and, at the same tine^ 
wiser and more poUtic. Whea a InsineeB nan is unfortunate in Europe, 
he is so trampled on that it is almost impossible £or him to work hii 
way up again ; but in the United States thb is not the case ; on the 
contrary, not only his friends but his creditors try to set a maiB, teD- 
ponuily insolvent, up again. Call this humanity or cleverness, as job 
please, but at any Tate an opportunity is in this way affiirded the debtor 
to become once more prosperous and meet his old engagements. And 
this would have happened in the present instance, had not Hargrave, wbo 
lost almost simultaneously wife, chUd, and positioa in the mercantils 
world, sought tO' drvwn his imaK)derate sorrow by dnnking more than ke 
could stand. 

The mines which Cox and Sharp, with the he^> of Douglas and Co, 
had dug under Hargrave, were so cleverly laid, that he could almost ei^ 
culate the hour wh^ the sheriff would close his doors. Had not liii 
Eastern creditors received those cards which were so fatal to him througk 
the Secret Agency, they would have readily granted him time, till he CM- 
lected his outstanding accounts in the Far West, and to this was addsd 
the circumstance that his wife deserted him with their only c^iild in tlie 
hour of danger. No one suspected the real state of matters — no one sav 
in his wife's lovdy face the black soul concealed behind it ; and whan 
Hargrave, in his despair, seug^ to stupify himself with brandy, many 
condemned him. Bridget alone, the Irisn servant in his fiunily, defended 
him against the neighbours, and when Hargrave paid her wages with hii 
last remaining dollus, she begged him to let her speak to him. We 
know not what she tM him, but we may reasonably conclude that dM 
imparted facts to him which aggravated bis dislike of Cox and Lucj. 
From this moment we notice a change in Francis's conduct ; he left w 
drinking, became ifuiet and calm, and when the sheriff really came to 
close his ^op, he readily dehvered over to him everything which he hai 
formerly regarded as his property, with the exception of the trifles whiek 
the law aUowed him to keep. His friends, when they noticed this 
favourable change in him, began again to offer him thm aseistance, and 
made him varioas proposals. Oae of them, the same old gentleman wh0 
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brought him the unpleasant news from New York, owned a Terj large 
saw-mill in one of the city avenues, and persuaded Hargrare temporarily 
to take the first clerk's situation, till something better turned up. 

Here he again displayed his old actiTity, and worked iodefatigably in 
the interests of bis finend as if a dark cloud had never overshadowed his 
life. He offered no opposition to his wife's demand for a divorce, al- 
though he conM have legally made grave objections, for wilful neglect of 
doty, of which his wife accused him, could not possibly be proved ; on 
the contrary, he instracted the lawyer who represented him to declare 
his entire agreement. At the last sitting, when both parties were obliged 
to be present, he behaved with remarkable coolness, scarcely condescend- 
ing to look at his wife, who sat near him closely veiled, while he treated 
Cos, who was also present, with a contempt which caused him to look 
down. A few days later he learned that the sinful couple were married; 
he did not get into any passion at this, and the words merely escaped 
him, "My poor boy!" The only thing he seemed to feel was the 
decree of the court that Harry, who was still of tender years, was eo- 
trusted to the entire charge of his mother, although the ^ther had per- 
mission to visit his child once a week. Of this permission, however, 
Hargrave's pride and temper would not allow him to avail himself. 

When we compare the features of the Western population with those 
of the Indian natives, an attentive observer must involuntarily make the 
remark that here and there a speaking likeness exists between them. 
Many a stately borderer, with his long straight hair and sunburnt faee^ 
would offer a splendid model for a Uncas if be were dressed in mocas- 
sins and hunting-shirt, and the wild startled glance of some Western 
m^ens recals the eyes of the Indian squaws. It is difficult to decide 
whether the influences of the climate or mixture of blood has produced 
this resemblance ; probably both factors have done their part. £(]ually 
certain is it that traits are frequently found in the character of the men 
of the West which exactly suit that of the Indian. The same natural 
good humour, the same levity, but, at the same time, the greatest secresy 
and thirst for revenge, are reflected in the temper of both. Just as the 
Redskin or the Corsican can hide his hatred and fury under the mask of 
indifference for years, until the favourable moment arrives to destroy his 
foe^ so many a Western man, otherwise endowed with excellent qualities, 
possesses the art of throwing a thick veil over his bitterest feelings of re- 
venge, until at last the hour for requital strikes. 

We 'are obliged to make these general remarks in order to present 
the English reader with a psych<^og^cal sketch of Francis Hargprave. No 
one could see what passion was boiling in his heart : at times he even 
displayed a spasmodic merriment which astonished his friends. Still, no 
one dared speak to him about Cox and his wife, and even when his little 
boy, whom he loved before aught else, died, he begged for silent sym- 
pathy, because he was resolved utterly to break with the past Persons 
tried to persuade him to start again on his own account and give up his 
derkship, while offering capital and fresh credit. But he politely declined 
all these kindly-meant offers, because, as he said, he intended eventually 
to go to California if he could succeed in collecting a few outstanding 
debts. Moreover, he expressed lus opinion that L— — , on account «« 
past events, would not be a very pleasant residence for him : if he agii 
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startecl in business, it would be in California, where no one knew him 
could rip up old sores. 

Nothing could surpass the zeal with which Hargrave secretly sought 
the hidden causes of his misfortunes. Any one who had observed thi^ 
apparently calm man when standing in front of the saw-mill, and noting 
the lengtns of the mahogany and walnut logs in his pocket-book, woul? 
certainly not have thought that an evil demon lurked behind this indif. 
ferent countenance. Francis saw very plainly that extraordinary means 
had been employed to produce his frightfully sudden failure, and these 
he busied himself to discover. He knew from experience that other 
traders who did not stand nearly so well as himself had weathered many 
a worse storm without falling into the clutches of the sheriff. In any 
case, the sudden suspension of credit in the East, and the refusal of the 
New York and Philadelphia houses to renew his bills, although he had 
always been a prompt payer, struck him as very extraordinary. This 
behaviour on the part of the importers, who usually are so willing to give 
longer credit to good customers, was in his case so unusual that it seemed 
to him before all necessary to see clearly on this point. As he had 
reasons, however, to keep his researches a secret from everybody, he wai 
for a long time undecided as to the means he should employ, till chaoce 
came to his assistance. 

One day, when he had driven into town to arrange the banking busi- 
ness of his firm, he saw in street, where the whole of the money 

transactions take place. Cox and Sharp engaged in an eager conversa- 
tion. In order not to meet these hateful men, he entered into an adjoining 
coffee-house, called for a bottle of soda-water, and went to the window, 
in order the better to watch his enemies. Ere long the couple parted 
with a shake of the hand, and Cox walked into an office opposite, over 
which the words " Douglas and Co.'s Agency " glistened in tall gold 
letters. A flash of intelligence shot across Hargrave's brain ; he quistly 
crossed the street, then turned round, slowly walked past the large windows 
of the agency, and took a sharp, piercing glance at the interior. He irai 
not deceived: Cox was not outside the grating, where ordinary inquirers 
stood, but inside it at a writing-table, where he seemed to be arranging 
some papers. Up to that time Hargrave, as a trader, had certainly been 
aware of the existence of the Secret Agency, but had never made use of it, 
through a certain mistrust ; much less had he ever suspected that Doufflai 
and Co. would have such a ruinous influence over his fate. Now he bad 
found the trail, and like the Indian, who, once that he has discovered his 
enemy's footsteps, follows them for hundreds of miles, he was resolved 
to pursue it like a bloodhound. Human civilised nature gradually retired 
from him, and the wild-beast mastered him. What pleasures did life 
offer him, after losing wife, child, mercantile reputation, and everything 
to which he formerly clung ? The only thought that occupied his sou 
was revenge, sanguinary revenge, but he saw that if he wished to cairy 
it to a successful issue he must shroud it in the secresy of night. 

From this time we find him incessantly engaged m obtaining certain 
proof of the means which Cox had employed to crush him. He certainly 
suspected Sharp's complicity, but he gave up the idea of pursuing that 
land- shark when he learned that he was suffering from an incurable 
disease, the consequence of his private libations. Sharp, although oM 
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of ihe most prominent members of the Temperance Sooietyi Iiad given 
bimself up to sly drinking; hence, the *' kill-me-quick" whisky soon 
lirotight the latent disease to a head. Cox and his wife, however, ap- 
peared to be most flourishing, and kept up an expensive establishment, 
though right-minded persons kept aloof from them. The ex-book-keeper 
had a lucrative commission business, and made a fur income by the 
services that he rendered Douglas and Co. ; at the same time he had 
eonaiderable influence in the trading world, because everybody was afraid 
of offending the dangerous agent. 

A few weeks later Hargrave gave up his situation at the saw- mill, 

on the plea that he intended to leave L- for ever, and carry out his 

long-formed plan of beginning a fresh life in California. A few days 
later we find him in New York, where he engaged a passage to Aspen- 
wall on board the North Star steamer, and had his name entered in the 
passenger-list A day before the vessel's departure he called at the office 
of Jones and Co., his old business connexions, who received him with a 
mixture of friendliness and reserve, because they felt themselves more or 
less the cause of his misfortunes. 

'^ I have not come here,*' he said, '* to reproach you, Mr. Jones, 
although you did me a great injury ; but one kindness I must ask you to 
show me, and then all will be forfi^otten and forgiven." 

*' What is it?" Jones asked, as he pushed a chair over to him, and tried 
to conceal his confusion. 

'' You see, Mr. Jones, I am on the noint of sailing for San Francisco 
to begin a new life," Hargrave replied, at the same time showing the 
merchant his ticket, " and I am firmly resolved never to return to L ^ 
ai it is impossible for me to live here. I would, therefore, earnestly beg 
yoa to do me the favour of giving me your reasons for declining to re- 
new my acceptances for nine thousand dollars for six months. You 
know that the refusal of credit, on your part, was the primary cause of 
my failure^** 

** Ah, my dear Hargrave, what is done cannot be undone," Jones said, 
with a sigh ; *' but set your mind at rest. As far as I remember, at that 
time some reports were in circulation here about you, which were sud to 
emanate from your late book-keeper. We paid little attention to the re- 
ports, but, as business men, considered ourselves bound to inquire of the 
Secret Agency, and a few days after we received a card from Douglas and 
Co., which induced us to take those steps against you which we now so 
heartily regret If you like to see the card, it is at your service." 

With these words, Mr. Jones walked to the fireproof safe, opened a 
drawer, and took out a small envelope, which Hargrave eagerly seized. 
His eyes grew fixed on the mysterious card. He found the letter E and 
the numbers 1 and 4 underlined with red ink, while his name viras 
written on the fold of the envelope. Without moving a feature which 
could display his state of mind, he handed back the document, re- 
marking : 

^' Mr. Jones, I am grateful to you for the confidence which you have 
just placed in me ; from what I have now seen, I cannot blame you for 
taking hostile steps against me at that time. One thing I may assure 
you of, that this card contains nothing but scandalous falsehoods. Still, 
ma you said just now, what is done cannot be undone, and so I will quietly 
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tSMxry out mj new plaiu ; perhaps California may retiore me what I Idt 
in the Wcaf* 

He then heartily shook hands with Mr. Jones, and hurried into tb 
street. 

It was Christmas-eve io the same year, and the streets of L dis- 
played an unusual liveliness for the hour of the day. The bright gasligiit 
poured from all the shop-fronts ; the retail dealers looked pleased^ and t 
number of merry people flocked through the streets, partly to make their 

Surchases, partly to admire the gaily decorated shops. The weather was 
ull, and the grey masses of mist which rose from the great river hung 
like a paU over the street lanterns. It was all the more comfortable^ 
though, for that very reason, inside the houses, where the flashing flaoM 
of the coal fires threw a brilliant glow over the faces of happy people and 
the gaily-coloured carpets. In the elegant parlour of a neat house with 
a white stucco front, we find once more a couple of old acquaintancei^ 
Mr. Cox and his coquettish wife. The former was seated in a cozy easj* 
chair, smoking a ci?ar and turning over the pages of an album, whua 
Mrs. Cox was standmg at the centre table, examining the various pre- 
sents made her by her husband. At this moment the house-bell raoA 
and shortly after the maid-servant came in, bearing a small but careiii]^ 
closed box, which she placed on the table. To Mr. Cox*s inquiry whence 
the box came, the servant replied that a little German boy had roDg 
the bell and given it to her at the front door, with a request to be rare 
and deliver it safdy to Mr. and Mrs. Cox. Nothing was more natonl 
than the supposition that some friend or relative had wished to give the 
couple an agreeable surprise on Christmas^ve. They looked at the 
anonymous present with evident surprise, and the vain lady probaUy 
thought in her own mind that some silent admirer had sent her a coitlj 
present. She curiously felt the weight of the box, and then seized tot 
cross bar on the sliding lid, and At this very moment a fearful explo- 
sion shook the whole house, the fire was extinguished, window-frames and 
shutters flew into the street, and a cloud of smoke tried to make iti 
escape through the shattered walls. The startled neighbours mihed 
in, the c^of ** Fire" was raised, and a dense crowd assembled round the 
house, when the smoke had cleared away a little, the more courageous 
ventured in ; but what a sight was presented to them when they lit i 
candle, and were better able to judge of the calamity! Cox and bis wife 
had been so injured by the splinters of a shell, the fragpnents of whioh 
were found in the room, that they had but a few hours to live. The poor 
maid-servant, who had remiuned in the doorway to see what was in the 
chest, was severely punished for her curiosity, as she received a severe^ 
though fortunately not mortal, wound in the shoulder. 

Nothing could exceed the rapidity with which the authorities were oa 
the spot, and took the necessary measures. The curious crowd was quickly 
dispersed, physicians were summoned, the unhappy victims were put to 
bed in a room which remained uninjured, and then the most searching 
inquiries were instituted as to the cause of the catestrophe. In addition 
to the fragments of an Orsini shell, as it is called, a bent piBtol-baml 
vrith a broken hammer was found. It was, therefore, clear that tbt 
death-dealing projectile had been discharged by the help of the i»8tol» 
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nlMte eo^ed iMminer was in some waj connected with the lid of the 
bee A psrtij bonit and fraetured wire, which hung from a small hot 
sliODg nail, and which had probably been preriously fastened to the 
tiiner, gave the requisite explanation. As the unhappy husband and 
wm were wnthing in the agony of death, and could consequently g^ve 
no •zplanatioQ, the injured maid^senrant was quietly cross-questioned, 
and she desoribed the occurrence with the German boy exactly as it 
happened. It beeame the duty of the police to discover him, and by 
ten o'clock, or two hours after the explosion, the city-marshal succeeded 
in bringing him to the mayor's office. On being questioned, the boy, 
who bore an excellent character, stated that as he was going home at 
about eight o'clock, he was accosted in the neighbourhood of Mr. Cox's 
house by a strange man ; the latter was wrapped in a cloak with turned- 
op collar, and asked him if he would like to earn a quarter-dollar. As 
his parents were very poor he accepted the offer, and th^ stranger, who 
OBrefally avoided getting near a gas-lamp, gave him the box, with orders 
to carry it carefully to the house he pointed out, and leave word that it 
must be delivered to Mr. and Mrs. Cox at once. As he suspected no 
hmn he carried out his instructions, for he wished to buy something with 
Ae quarter-dollar for his ailing mother. 

As the boy could not give any nearer description of the stranger, it was 
impossible to seek him in the city ; still Mrs. Cox's dying words, that 
Firancis Hargrave was the criminal, soon set the police on the trail. As 
it might be assumed with tolerable certaint}* that, in the event of his guilt, 

he had left L immediately after the catastrophe, a clever detective 

was sent off to New York, because it was known that he had intended to 
sail thence to California. The detective very soon learned that Hargrave 
had secured his passage on board the North Star, but on the day of de- 
parture had not appeared ; he had, therefore, forfeited the half passage- 
money which he had paid, and this circumstance clearly proved that the 
voyage to San Francisco was intended as a blind. It was impossible to 
discover, however, whither he had gone after leaving New York ; but he 
had, probably, remained in the States during the month which intervened 
between the pretended sailing and the double murder. At the moment 
when the pohce were beginning to fear that they had lost the scent, a 
new fact came to their assistance. A locksmith, living in a western town 
on the Upper Mississippi, informed them that some weeks before Christmas 
a stranger, dressed like a backwoods farmer, had come to him and ordered 
a shell of that description. On his inquiring what he wanted it for, the man 
answered, that there was a large beast of prey near his farm which had 
done him great injury, and he wished to kul it ; he also described to him 
die arrangement with the pistol. The description exactly suited Har- 
grave ; and though the dress was different, that was a matter of slight im- 
portance. Up to the present day, however, it is a mystery how the criminal 
reached L unrecognised, where everybody knew him; for neither 

the conductors of the trains, nor the clerks on board the steamers, noticed 
faim. At length it was discovered that Hargrave had some distant rela- 
tives on the Des Moines Biver, not far from Spirit Lake, in Iowa ; and 
hence one of the cleverest detectives set out for that place, on the chance 
of finding him. On the road he took up the locksmith, to whom we 
have alluded, so that he might identify EUurgrave, if he were really the 

2a2 
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orderer of the Onini bomb. The two men reached their deetiiiaUoo ak 
nightfall, and found Hargrave sittiDg over the fire in his relationt' block- 
house. The policeman — ^a determined man— walked up to him, laid Ui 
hand od his shoulder, and said, ^< You are my prisoner, nr." Haigra?e, 
on seeing the well-known detective and the locksmith, quietly ttr^ched 
out his hands to be handcuffed, indthout saying a word. As bis cooani 
came in at this moment, and proposed to oppose force to force — fw theis 
borderers stand no jokes — he said despondingly, *^ Let it be, boy% it 
serves me right; do not act contrary to the law." When the two 
powerful backwoodsmen saw that he felt himself guilty they shook hii 
hand for the last time, and turned away with tears in their eyes. 

Eight days later, we find Hargrave in the county prison of L— 
awaiting his condemnation. As it is not our purpose to describe Amerieta 
criminal justice, we will merely add that he was sentenced to be haogsd 
for his fiendish revenge. He was sincerely lamented by maDy, and masj 
a curse was given to an institution which, although apparently established 
to prevent cheating and swindling, opened the door to any riUany, tod 
thus destroyed the existence of an otherwise worthy man. 

How great the power of the Secret Agency was, is proved by the ftet 
that the American press, which generally discusses everything with moie 
than freedom, observed an absolute silence about Douglas and Co. We 
have since heard, however, that the partners of the firm, terrified bjr 
public opinion, have retired, and sold their business to men who are ai 
enterprising as they are unscrupulous. Let us hope that whenefer 
Nortn and South settle their quarrels they may heartily combine to pot 
down with a strong hand such a dangerous institution. 



THE STEEPLE OF DUNNING. 

In the village of Dunning, nine miles west of the city of Perth, there 
is an old churcn and an old steeple. The church is an oblong, very Gke 
a bam ; the steeple is a stately square tower, with a small house si the 
top, at present occupied by pigeons. Tradition says something about the 
date of the church, but no one ever heard when the steeple was built 
The oldest living man of the village, who when a stripling was a fiivouiiti 
with the then oldest man, and who had carefully treasured up the lattei^i 
local traditions, transmitted through another patriarch of the village in the 
time of Queen Mary — the beautiful, not the bloody — ^had nothing to teD 
about it ; and could the patriarchal succession be carried fariher back, hsck 
even to the oldest inhabitant of Dunning in the time of good Kiiy 
Robert^ there would have been as little to tell about the building of tfaii 
steeple. An erudite friend of ours, it is true, asserts that it was built br 
Grygg Macdougal, King of Scotland. But we could never set any iDtsf- 
ligible reason from him in support of this statement, save tiiat we wonU 
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from Oliyer and Bo^^d's Edinburgh Almanack that Grjgg Macdougal 
King of Scotland a.d. 893. 

The reference to the almanack will be found quite correct. According 
to that respectable authority, Grygg Macdougal was King of Scotland 
AJO. 893 ; out we cannot see what that important fact has to do with the 
pesent question, for, had Qrygg built the steeple of Dunning, that 
ndthful and ingenious historian, George Buchanan, would have recorded 
H ; and, moreover, the picture of the monarch would have found its place 
in that gallery of authentic portraits of the old kings of Scotland which 
is one of the chief attractions of Holy rood. Seeing, however, Buchanan 
b silent as to so illustrious an achievement, and that the Reynolds of 
Oryg^'s day has not thought Grygg's features worthy of immortality, 
we conclude that the steeple of Dunning must have existed long before 
Ilia reigpi, and that then, as now, it was a monument of mysterious 
antiquity. 

Be its date what it may, it has a solemn and impressive appearance, 
casting the broad shadow of its weather-worn walls on the populous 
diurchyard, into which it has seen generation after generation gathered, 
and has watched the thick matted grass as it gradually grew over the 
perishable memorials erected over the graves — memorials many of which 
nave long crumbled into dust, and form part of the mould turned up by 
the sexton in dieging the grave which is to cover the corpse of the vil- 
lager to be' buried to-morrow. 

Picturesquely situated on the north side of the Ochils, just on the low^t 
dope of Craig Rossie, one of the highest of the Ochil range, and at the 
opening of a pass through which a road has been made by the '* Yetts of 
Muckart" to the south, the steeple of Dunning looks down Strathearn, 
and if it were not that it is built of grey sandstone, which does not show 
at a distance, it would be seen from certain positions, not only down the 
whole length of the Earn, but far down the Tay ; for the line of the Earn, 
from its junction with the Tay, is very nearly the same as the line of the 
Tay from that point down to Dundee, and there are no intervening 
heights to shut out the view of the steeple from a spectator standing 
near the Lights of Tay, a dfstance eastward of forty miles. 

About fifteen or twenty miles west of Dunning is the ancient town of 
Muthil, a little higher above the level of the sea than Dunning, and with 
no intervening ridge of land so high as the top of Dunning Steeple. Now, 
Muthil also has an old church and an old steeple, the latter of the same 
strange construction — the tall square tower, and the little house on the 
top. Continuing westward from Muthil, fifteen miles brings you to Stir- 
ling, and the whole intervening country, including Muthil Steeple, is 
▼isible from Stirling Castle, which stands on a considerable hill. Lastly, 
from Stirling there is a saddle of land running westerly at the base of 
the Campsie hills, which, seen from the castle, seems to lose itself in the 
horison, not by any intervening height intercepting the view, but simply 
by distance. This saddle of land extends to the western coast. 

We have thus crossed, by the help of the two steeples and Stirling hill, 
from the east to the west coast of Scotland, by a line running pretty 
nearly through the centre of that kingdom, and the survey appears to us 
to suggest a theory accounting for the buUding of the two steeples, and 
in harmony with any conceivable use to which the little square houses at 
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their tops could be pat. Dunning Steeple looks to the east, and if a W- 
fire were kindled in the house at its top, the light would be visible at tk 
ea$t coast Muthil, at the other or western extremity <^ an mterfenio^ 
table-land, and just where the valleys begin to trend to the west eoaityii 
. visible from Stirling Castle, and a bonfire lighted at the castle bill wooU 
be a conspicuous object to a spectator at the west coast. 

Hence the probability that the two steeples were the kevs of a syiton 
of beaconsy by means of which the whole breadth of ScotlaDd might k 
alarmed in case of invasion. 

Now, it is matter of notoriety that in the early history of Scotland the 
Lowlands were subjected to constant invasions. The Danes, on the eail; 
frequently ravaged Angus, Fife, and the Lothians ; the Irish crossed die 
narrow straits to carry off the beeves of Ayrshire and Lanarkshire, or to 
make permanent conquests; and the Highlanders ever looked upon Moo- 
teith and the Carse of Falkirk as their natural foray ground. 

Now, a beacon kindled at Dunning, and repeated at Muthil, would 
serve to alarm the country from east to west, in the event of innaon 
from any of these quarters; and a very rude system of teleeraphing fron 
heights running south of this line of fire would cany the mtelligenoe to 
the country south of the Forth. Suppose an invasion on the east c osat— 
a fire lighted near the point of landing at Dundee, on the Law hill, fir 
instance, would be seen at once by the warder at Dunning, and would be 
the signal to him to fire his beacon ; and in the same way intelligeooe d 
aa Irish invasion could be signalled to Stirling by a fire at the western 
coast, while intelligence of a Highland inroad of importance would imaie- 
diately be known at one or both of the central watch-towers of Motliil 
and Dunning. 

Let us restrict our attention at present to the steeple of Dunning, look- 
ing at it as the oldest work of man in the village— as having stood it 
one time by itself inhabited by a solitary warder, who heard only the 
voices of the birds and the cries of the wolves which abounded in tke 
neighbouring woods, mingling with the murmur of the burn of Dunning) 
which then, doubtless, ran in the same channel as it does now, and dii' 
coursed the same old story, which any one' may hear, if, reclining in the 
woods of Pitcaim, he gives himself up to its monotonous v<uce. 

At that early day, centuries before the reign of the famous Grflgg 
jtfacdougal-— in fieust, towards the middle of the first century of the Christisn 
era — a dull light was observed by the warden on the eastern horison. It 
might be the sun, thought the warden ; but it was of a darker and duller red 
than the rays of the God of Day, which he had so often watched g^radosfly 
lighten up the hill of Moredon. Moreover, it could not be the sun yet,fiiir 
it was the month of September, and barely two o'clock in the aionUD^* 
Brighter and brighter grew the light, and soon, to his experienced eyei, 
there was no doubt that the great beacon on the Law at Dundee osd 
been fired. The warden was no politician, and the era of penny pspsn 
had not yet arrived, but he knew he was set there by the King and tbs 
Diruids to light the beacon of the steeple whenever the signal from the 
coast was visible. He accordingly applied his torch to the fagots, and 
A dear and lofty flame blazed up to the heavens. The warden of Mothil 
■aw the signal, and soon the light from his tower streamed up the high- 
Jaod glens to the north, while the great beacon on Stirling bill tanged the 
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flbuds with a fierj haie, which was seen from the woods where Glasgow 
BOW iSy and at the westernmost point of Cantire. The repeating heacons to 
the south were not neglected. Arthur's Seat was crowned with flames, 
and from Berwick Law and the Eidon hill (not tiiea rent in twain) the 
ftgaal was repeated. In a few hours the whole country was alarmed ; 
and day had hardly dawned, when hundreds of half-naked sarages, 
armed with hows and arrows and flint axes, were seen pouring down the 
Afferent glens and making for two or three preconcerted rallying-points. 
Tliere they found the kings of their tribes, and united in a war party, 
and driving hefore them cattle for their subsistence^ clumps of hundreds 
and fifties took their routes towards the east. The rock oHF Stirling was 
etowded with womeii^ old men, and children, looking at the masses of 
warriors converging from all points on that central rallying-point. In 
the distance, tribes, the name of which has long been rorgotten, miriit 
be seen like black specks studding the pass of Monteath and either 
ride of the Forth, and up from the glen of the Devon came in straggling 
bands the better-clad warriors of Clackmannan and Kinross; while from 
Domblane, then a hamlet of some importance, many stalwart men 
bastened to the place of meeting, accompanied by their bards, who were 
to bequeath to all future ages the undying Ceune of the feats of ralonr 
iriiich were sure to illustrate this war. 

Formed into larger bodies, and placed under the immediate commands 
nf the feudatory kings of Scotland, the warriors left Stirling, and before 
Ibe second day nad closed ten thousand fighting-men had asseaobled at the 
afeeeple of Dunning. Here they were joined by eager warriors from the 
Oehils and the south, whose equipment showed a somewhat higher 
ciyilisation. Marching early next day, they were joined at Forteviot, 
then the chief town of the Picts, by a large body of warriors of that 
nation ; and day had barely dawned when they reached the city of Perth, 
then of no great importance. Here they tarried only to gather to ^ the 
Handard" the fighting^men of the Tay and the Perthshire highlands; 
nnd they were also joined by a tribe from the south, who fought in war- 
chariots — engines with a scythe-shaped blade in front, each dragged by 
two horses tied to a pole in the centre. 

Down by the braes of the Carse of Gowrie— for the Cane itself was 
then the estuary of the Tay — the host proceeded slowly and painfully. 
Before them were some traces of cultivation, for a rude agriculture had 
begnn to clear out parts of the forest and to climb the slopes of the hills. 
But behind them was a track for miles ruined and wasted, and shut up 
in the distance by the sm<^e from the ashes of the forest which had been 
fired by the army as it passed, and out of which occasionally shot tongues 
of flame, lighting up the beetling clifls of Kinnoul. 

On the third day from learing Perth they reached Dundee, towards 
which they had for some time steered with confidence, guidad h^f the 
beacon from the Law ; but the scanty population of that now flourishing 
■eaport had wisely deserted their homes, scared alike by fear of the ptratea 
advancing from Arbroath, and by the approcush of their armed country- 
men. 

Some miles from Dundee the two hosts joined battle. 

Then were performed feats of ralour by chieftains whose very names 
Sfoold now sound barbaroos to our ears, but who were animated by as 
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lofty feelings as ever fired a patriot's coarage. Others fought like the 
knights of chivalry, though chivalry was not yet invented, for the appro- 
bation of those who were at home, mothers, sisters, sweethearts, fondly 
thinking that their exploits would be remembered for ever, and add ad- 
ditional lustre to their ancient names ; or that for the fame they would 
acquire, eyes wluch they had so often worshipped as if from a distance 
would look down upon them with a loving, aamiring glance. There also 
were old warriors grey in fame, who had no reputation to gain and modi 
to lose ; and there was the young soldier at his first battle-field, filled 
with those conflicting emotions which high hope and courage yet untried 
excite. But eighteen centuries have passed since then. The names of 
all who fought that day for Scotland are lost for ever. The old chief- 
tains, so secure in their well-earned fame, have perished from thit 
traditional poetry which in their lifetime was occupied with their deedi. 
The warriors who then flushed their maiden steel met the reward of valoor 
from those fair ones for whose smiles they fought, or met then and then 
a warrior's grave, all alike unknown, for heraldry goes not back in Scot- 
land to those ancient times, and the ploughshare has long passed through 
and obliterated the tumuli erected over the brave who perished on that 
long-forgotten battle-field. Gone, too, out of all recollection are theie 
watchers at home ; those barbarian mothers whose eyes had glistened with 
pride and agony as their sons left their homes for the great battle; tod 
they, the fair ones, whose charms fired so many a young heart in that 
fight, no longer exercise their sweet and ennobling influence. Loog) 
long ago their beauty faded in old age, or vanished prematurely in the 
erave. Where are their pretty tyrannies, where their conquests, where 
their flirtations ? Centunes of beauties have successively occupied thdr 
place. The very name of the race to which they belonged is absolutdj 
unknown, and other races which succeeded them have also perished from 
use and fame. 

And thus of these our ancestors who fought with the northern pirates 
on that g^at day, and whose march was guided by the beacon -fares of 
Dunning and of Muthil, nothing remains to be told. The races who is- 
habited ancient Nineveh have left historical landmarks. The Pharaohs 
of Moses's time have transmitted their story in authentic lithographs, bat 
those soldiers of Scotland have left no further record of their existeoee 
than yesterday's tide when to-day's has swept over the same sands. And 
of the pirates themselves, what of them ? It may be that the ancteot 
sagas record their deeds. We hope they do, for the successors of these 
Norwegians in afier days mixed with our forefathers, and the blood of 
both races run in our veins. 

On this occasion the invaders were beaten back to their ships, and one 
grey stone, with no inscription, is all the record of that gtedX battle with* 
out anamei 

But not long was it until the beacon light of Dunning Steeple wis 
aeain lighted, and the Caledonian host (a.d. 84) mustered to meet a vefj 
difierent enemy, for the Roman troops under Agricola had crossed the 
Forth and driven the lowland Scots back upon the Tay. 

Then the great Galgacus raised the standard of independence, and the 
two centnl beaeons signalled to Scotland that a final struggle was to be 
Gallantly the §ooiA answered the signal Those yet unconqnend 
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nmtions behind the Tay, proud of primeval independeiice, came with their 
wMier shi^df, their painted faces, and matted locks, to help, perhaps for 
the first time, the Lowlanders, whom in general they remorselessly 
plundered, and soon under the master-mind of the great Caledonian the 
war assumed a formidable aspect to the enemy. For the Romans met 
opponents different from those with whom; until now, they had contended. 
liuxury had not made these hardy savages effeminate ; nor, as is proved 
in our own day, can luxury ever have this effect on the Scots. The war 
was long and dubious, but Roman discipline was still in its vigour, and 
the time had not yet come when the eagles were to be baffled of their 
prey. Nevertheless, it was a mortal struggle, and the classic annals of 
Tacitus attest the warlike virtues of the Caledonians and of their chief. 

But here the glimpse afforded by history disappears. For centuries 
Scotland ceases to be an historic nation. The Romans with difficulty 
msdntained the lowlands, the mountaineers made good their fastnesses, 
and thus secured to Scotland of our time the unique boast that she is the 
only nation which has never been entirely conquered. In the middle of 
the fifth century the Romans left our island, and left anxiety and danger 
behind them, for the Highlanders, Scots, and Picts broke in upon the 
civilised colonists, and gradually all traces of the Roman arts and polity 
vanished. The priests of Culdee, in their sequestered island, alone kept 
alive the name of learning and the reality of* Christianity ; but the light 
was feeble, and, as a general statement, it was true that Scotland had re- 
trograded three centuries in civilisation. 

Let us therefore pass over a century or two, and thus, according to Sir 
Walter Scott, avoid the disg^ting task of recording obscure and ferocious 
contests fought by leaders with unpronounceable names, from which the 
reader, to use the expression of Milton on a similar occasion, gains no 
more valuable information than if he were perusing the events of a war 
maintained between kites and crows. 

Let us open the volume of Scottish history towards the close of the 
tenth century, when Kenneth III. was king. It was about the middle 
of his active and warlike reign, and deep was the anxiety which reigned 
in his court at Perth, for it was well known that a formidable invasion of 
the Danes was to take place. But when the south-western horizon 
reddened at mid*day, showing that the beacon at Dunning had been fired, 
the anxiety of suspense was at an end, and there was neither fear nor 
hesitation on the mind of the brave king or in those of his courtiers. 
Measures were instantly taken to collect provisions for the troops who 
would soon arrive, and when the light of the two beacons streamed up 
the highland glens into the fastnesses of the Macgregors, and the bon- 
fire on Stirling Castle blazed aloft to the skies, the armourers of Perth 
were busy in their vocation, and the trained bands of the ancient city 
were marshalled under the city banner. The cattle of the surrounding 
district were driven into the Inches — those two beautiful meadows, the one 
at the south and the other at the north of the city, which time out of 
mind have attracted the admiration of travellers — and the grain was dis- 
trained by royal warrant from the steadings for twenty miles round. 

Meanwhile, armed men in different numbers were continually marching 
past the old steeple of Dunning and down by the woods of the Oliphants 
and the Graemes on to Perth, and before the dawn of the morning the 
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day after the beacooB had been fired, several hundreds had encamped 
the SouUi loch under the command of the thane of Oliphant, traces 
whofie territorial power are still to be found in Uie title-deeds of properties 
and aanes of localities in the neighbourhood of Dunning. 

Another two days, and fifteen or twenty thousand men were 
on the South Inch and on the surrounding heights. It was fall time, 
the Danes, advancing by the north bank of the Tay, had crossed it a littl«B 
below the present village of Stanley by aid of a Roman bridge, relics 
which some sanguine antiquarians declare to be still visible, and news 
their approach had been brought by the flying inhabitants. Nodiinj 
now remained for the king but to go and meet them, or to stand a si' 
in Perth. He chose the latter alternative, and at daybreak the Scottish 
army defiled through the dim rich city, still proud of the relies of lR^^«r*%gi 
civilisation. Once out by the northern gate, they had not fiar to go, fc^Ei- 
three miles np the Tay brought them to Loncarty, where they found tb^ 
Danes drawn up in order of battle, near to that simple churchyard in 
which it is said the remains of those who fell in the battle were interred 

The story of the battle of Loncarty, which has come down to v 
through popular tradition, or through Buchanan, which is mudi tiie 
same, is said to be mythical, on account of the extraordinary nature of 
its leading incident, but in reality that feat of arms, so natural in an 
heroic age animated by tha same passions as the Grreeks of Homer, is ths 
best guarantee of the truth of the narrative. At first nothing could 
withstand the headlong charge of the Danes, men who, without a 
mariner's compass, and with no knowledge of astronomy, had trusted 
themselves for weeks out of sight of land in open boats, knowing onlj 
this from their ancient traditions, that if they landed in Scotland thej 
must fight every inch of ground with an enemy as brave as themselto. 
Our men at first gave way before the fierce charge of these sea-kingi, 
and the standard, with its golden lions, slowly receded before tbe bisek 
raven of the invaders. But the battle was not over. A farmer, we are 
told, was ploughing in the neighbourhood with hb two sons, and when he 
saw the Scotch army, to whose courage the peacefulness of his oceupatioo 
is the best testimony, retreating, he and his sons seized their ploughshara^ 
and, placing themselves on the narrow pass betwixt Redgorton and the 
Tay, barred the passage of the fugitives. The flight thus stopped, the 
Scots took heart, and, with the three ploughmen at their head, attacked 
tbe Danes, who were somewhat disordered by the pursuit The victaiY 
was complete, and with this great overthrow ended the fear in Scotkad 
of Danish invasion, although, for long afiter, the sea-robbers devastand 
England and Franee. 

And the king, we are told, was well pleaaed with the husbandmen, sod 
gave to them land far as a falcon's flight, and created them thanes of 
Errol; and since then the Hays of Enrol have been high-eonstables rf 
Scotland. 

Probably soon after this the tower of Dunning, which until noir, 
tenanted only by the warder, had stood alone by the side of the old bai«) 
became a Christian steeple. A church was attached to it, and near it a 
keep, with its thick walls and narrow windows ; and round these woohl 
gradually rise the village, attracted both by the piety of the priest and 
tbe protection afforded bj the m«i»-at-amia ia the keep. But sUU tbe oU 
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11888 of the steeple would not be laid aside. Now and again, when 
Eoglish invasion gadiered Scotland in arms, the beacon would be fired. 

No doubt it was fired when Sir William Wallace fled up the Strath, 
pursued by the English garrison of Perth, for near it, in the woods, a 
xomantic mcident in his life occurred, which we tell, not on our own 
inthority, but on that of Blind Harry and Sir Walter Scott. When 
liiding in the woods of Garrick, he observed a man skulking, like himself 
behind the trees. Wallace reasoned thus : " Either he is a spy, in which 
case I ought to kill him, or he is a true Scotchman, in which case it is 
very unlikely he can escape the toils of the English, and they will torture 
liim ; and in any case it is almost certain that my hiding-pJace will be 
betrayed. It is safest, then, to cut off his head." So reasoned Wallace, and 
80 he acted. He cut off Sir John Foredon's head, and, at night£iill, he 
]e£t the woods and took shelter in the castle of Gask, the ruins of which, 
on the banks of the Elarn, are not two miles from Dunning. 

It was the dead of night, and Wallace was lying in a small room, 
through the unglazed windows of which the rays of the moon penetrated. 
And irojparted a ghostly light. Suddenly he felt a presence — a mov^ 
aoent of the air in the chamber. He looked up, and there stood before 
bim Sir John Poredon, carrying his head in his left hand, the gore still 
alowly oozing from the severed arteries of the neck. Wallace was a 
man of considerable nerve, and the laird of Gask had not been chary of his 
wine, but even Wallace could not endure so horrible a spectacle. Starting 
from his bed, he rushed to the window and sprang through, down to the 
oourt below. As he fell, Sir John Foredon threw his head after him, and 
Ittd it not been that Wallace wore an iron casque, it had been all over 
with Sir William Wallace, for Sir John's head was of the hardest, and 
thrown with right good will. But, happily for Scottish independence^ 
tiie well-tempered metal resisted the shock, and the Scottish champion, 
though soi^y stunned, climbed over the castle-wall, leaped the moat, 
•warn across the Earn, and never rested till he got to the steeple of 
Dunuing, where the warden gave him a night's lodging. 

Wallace did not achieve Scotlsnd's independence ; but after him came 
the Bruce, and I have no doubt the beacon would be fired on the steeple 
of Dunning as a token of national joy on the occasion of his coronation 
at the neighbouring abbey of Scone. But the rejoicings were premature, 
£>r the English gathered in force, and encamped in the woods of Methven. 
Hither the new-made king went to meet them, and with him, no doubt, 
for the distance is only five miles, went many of the Dunning men, 
^ided through the woods and swamps by the slanting gleam of the 
beacon on the steeple, and under the leadership of Graeme of Garvock, a 
xefaitive of Sir John de Graeme of Bonkill, who had recently been killed 
fighting side by side with Wallace at Falkirk. We have not space to 
describe the battle of Methven, which nearly extinguished the inde- 
pendence of Scotland, and made their king a fugitive and an outlaw, but 
we may mention tliat it was nearly fatal to the Hays of Errol, the 
descendants of the ploughmen of Loncarty, for on the field of Methven, 
like true knights, lay all the gentlemen of the name, with the exception 
of one son still in his mother's arms. 

The history of Bruce is as familiar to the Scotch as the history of 
was to the Jews ; nor, indeed, in the whole compass of history, doe 
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allowance being made for the difficulty of the task achieyed, is there t 
monarch entitled to higher rank in the temple of fame. Looking back 
on his exploits, his genius, his fortitude, his sagacity, we recognise in the 
Bruce one of that divine band of men (using the epithet in the dasiic 
sense) who take rank above ordinary humanity on pnnciples irrespectifs 
of epochs, of civilisation, or even of enlightenment; for theirs is a supe- 
riority of nature which transcends all adventitious or acquirable advan- 
tages so immeasurably as to render these of no appreciable value in the 
sum of character. 

We may well suppose, then, that when this Scotch representative of 
the Julius Caesars, the Charlemagnes, the Napoleons, and the Wellingf- 
tons was victorious in the blessed battle of Bannockbum, the beacons 
blazed from every watch-tower of Scotland in jubilee for the national 
deliverance. The triumph of the Bruce was, indeed, the culminating 
point of Scotland's glory, when this poor rocky country of o^rs, whose 
arable land on the coasts and up its narrow valleys even yet looks like the 
lace on the skirts of a lady's gown, ranked as one of the powers of the 
European world, and with its population of barely half a million was re- 
garded by England with alarm, by France with favour and respect as her 
most efficient ally, and by the Holy See was honoured with that distmit 
and jealousy which in those ages is the best historical proof of the high 
spirit and independence of the nation distrusted. 

After Bruce's death came evil days. The good Lord Douglas, cm- 
todier of the Bruce's heart, perished in Spain, as the good Lord Douglif 
ought to have perished ; Randolph, the wary and the chivalrous, did not 
long survive him, and soon inevitable death gathered all the Bruce's cap- 
tains to their honoured graves. Then the preponderating power of Eng- 
land was again felt, and the tide of invasion more than once swept by the 
frey steeple of Dunning. A great battle was fought and lost tt 
orteviot, a village three miles distant, the consequence of which was the 
temporary installation of Baliol on the throne of Scotland, as a vassal of 
England. But Bruce had left to his country that remarkable document 
called " The Bruce's Testament," one of the instructions of which wis 
that the Scotch should always avoid a general engagement, and restrict 
themselves to laying waste the country before the invaders, and harassing 
their flanks and rear, until famine, the ready ally of poor Scotland, would 
fight for her. And it was by following out this advice that English inn- 
sion, at this time and ever after, though at first successful, was always 
ultimately defeated. 

Let us pass over these disastrous times ; not, however, without lifting 
our hats to our ancestors, who, exposed to confiscation, to torture, and to 
death, maintained their loyalty to their country in the face of English 
bribes, which, converted into their relative value in our time, would boy 
all the patriots of Manchester. Let us come down to the time wh^ 
Scottish independence was at last secured by the accession of James to 
the throne of England, when the richer and more populous and more ex- 
tensive country, which had for centuries claimed sovereignty over Scot- 
land, received a king from her, instead of imposing a king on her. Bot 
we have not much to say about that king. The associations of the steeple 
of Dunning are heroic, and James VI., though a Scotch Solomon, was 
anything but a hero. So no bonfire blazed on the steeple for any deed of 
his. But heroic times^that is, tames of suffering — were at hand. 
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Charles I. — a hero, if a martyr — severely tried, in the beginning of his 
mgn, the patience of Scotland, and awoke that spirit of independence 
which, in one form or another, is the basis of her perferrid genius. We 
have no doubt that the solemn league and covenant, the form in which 
the grander patriotism of Wallace and Bruce now developed itself, was 
not unknown in the village of Dunning. Indeed, throughout Scotland 
no one was allowed not to know it, for adhesion to it was enforced on all, 
in the utmost good faith and sincerity, by men who fought for liberty of 
conscience. Let us not blame them. Toleration was a discovery not yet 
known north of Berwick, and only preached far to the south by certain 
grim sectaries, who fought under the command of a man of middle stature, 
of powerful though somewhat sinister features, and a wart on his nose, 
destined soon to be Protector of England — on the whole, a man with 
whom no Englishman or Scotchman now-a-days is disposed to quarrel. 
Certainly this new evangel, though in reality the most obvious con- 
•equence of the great Teacher's lite and doctnne, was not preached in 
Dunning, where all men swore to impose Presbytery on all within the two 
kingdoms, and, meantime, showed their sincerity by burning the witches, 
as the stone cross erected in memory of Maggie Waugh in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dunning abundantly testifies. 

But there were some who did not willingly take the covenant in Dun- 
ning, and who swore to extirpate prelacy and popery, with a reservation ; 
and there were, moreover, a few who would not take the covenant at all, 
and their time had now come, for Montrose had unfurled the royal 
atandard, and many a Covenanter in Dunning, who had taken the cove- 
nant as a child takes nauseous medicine, and many a sturdy Cavalier, who 
could never be got anyhow to take this holy medicine, joined the army of 
Montrose, for Sir Andrew Rollox, the lord of the manor (who to this 
day owes the author of this article *' eight hundred pundis good and usual 
money of Scotland,*' borrowed from his ancestors for this occasion), was 
the bosom friend of the great marquis, and joined his standard with all 
his vassals. He followed him in all his triumphs, and was the last to leave 
him in the wilds of Lochaber, after his final defeat. None witnessed their 
parting, and no one ever saw again Sir Andrew Rollox. The great 
nuurquis was soon after betrayed, and though his enemies sought to 
degrade him by a felon's death, no hero ever died more gloriously on the 
battle-field than Montrose on the gibbet. As for his latest companion, 
the vault under Dunning Church, where his ancestors repose, was not 
opened to receive his remains. In the forests of Lochaber the true 
knight and good died, we may well believe, calmly and grandly, from 
hunger and cold, and if in that desolate region his corpse was never dis- 
covered, or at least never identified, the eagles and the winters were nobler 
agents in the destruction of his corruptible body than the earthworms 
under the church of Dunning. 

Shortly after the death of Montrose, Cromwell came to Scotland to 
complete its pacification, which he did by subduing Presbyterians and 
Cavaliers alike. It is not unlikely that he passed through Dunning on 
his way to the siege of Perth, and that he gazed on the old steeple with 
that heavy eye of his, and caught from its weather-worn stones one im- 
pression the more of that feeling of the transitoriness of human greatness 
which was the basis of his grand and sombre character. Did the steeple 
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of Daniiing innmhiate as his troops defiled throagti ihe pass ? We rather 
iSiink not, for Cromwell loved not pomp, and bonfires Belonged to the 
number of those worldly Tanities which were an abomination to CkMfs 
people and to Cromwell's majors. 

We are told that a storm sueh as nerer had been witnessed in the 
memory of man broke orer the whole island as Cromwell lay on his death- 
bed, and that Heaven's artillery shook the walls of his chamber as his 
spirit, with its problem of hypocrisy or heroism, left f:>r that world where 
all such problems will be solved ; and no doabt in the district of Dunning, 
which is near to Comrie, the volcanic centre of Scotland, the storm-clood 
burst in thunder, and the villagers would think the devil had some specie! 
work on hand that night, for in those days the devil was active and did 
much, which is now fully as well done by electricity. 

But whether or not the tumult in the air presaged important politicil 
events, these certainly followed hard on the death of the Louis Napoleon 
of England, for the Restoration followed, and the reaction from the 
austerity of the reign of saints set in with no ordinary violence, and s 
good deal of genuine devil's work was done which electricity itself cannot 
^t perform. 

We are sorry to mention it, but there can be little doubt that tiie 
steeple of Dunning blazed amain at the accession of Charles II. ; bat 
steeples, though learned in the past, cannot foresee the future, and our 
steeple could not imagine that tne monarch they welcomed so eagerij 
would sell his country to the French and persecute the Presbyterians. 
But even a steeple could guess that the gloomy, stupid, obstinate, bigoted 
James II., who succeeded the merry and disreputable monarch, did not 
deserve the homage of so venerable and respectable an authority as a 
thousand-year-old steeple. Moreover, the people of Dimning had known 
his most sacred majesty when Duke of York, and, being a covenanting^, 
whiggish set of people, had disagreeable recollections, some of them of 
Thumbscrews and Jacks, the High Court of Justiciary, and *' the Bloody 
Mackenzie." It is more than likely that the next illumination of the 
steeple took place on the accession of William of Orange; for in 1715, 
after William had gone to explain the massacre of Glencoe, and Queen 
Anne had escaped alike from Sarah Jennings and from Mrs. Masham, 
and when George I. was vainly attempting to talk to his ministers m 
German, the rebellion took place, and the Earl of Mar, the generalissimo 
of the Pretender, caused Muthil and Dunning ** to be purged with fire" 
on account of the adherence of their inhabitants to the House of Hanover 
—a treat these villagers would never have experienced had their steeples 
not thought fit to proclaim their adhesion to William of Orange and the 
Protestant succession. 

And here, amidst the blaze of its burning houses, our history of the 
steeple of Dunning closes. The fire which so long had been kindled on 
its tops now encircled its base — a type of the progress of civilisation which 
henceforth was no longer to shine only from lofty eminences, but to 
spread along the level ground, destroying in its course many prejudices^ 
as the Jacobite fire now burned up the miserable old cabins of Dunning, 
but clearing the ground to make way for truer and richer knowledge, ana 
for a liberty which, breaking down feudality, would no longer require to 
be put on its guard by beacons, but would protect itself oy the united 
will of a whole nation. 
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QUEEN CHRISTINA.* 



Thbrk are few historical scholari, however flight maj hare been their 
aindies, who have not read some notices of the remarkable daughter of 
the great GnstaTus Adolphus; but, hitherto, they have been obliged to 
be content — if unable to travel out of their own literature — with most 
UDsatiflfactory accounts of her. Her conduct in certain portions of her 
career excited a good deal of prejudice in Protestant England, which 
tincture more or less the few biog^phical accounts that were published 
during the first century after her death. We now poseess, however— 
thanks to the industry of Mr. Woodhead — an impartial, and therefore 
tmstworthy, narrative of her extraordinary adventures, and one that 
points a very suggestive moral as clearly as one ever was indicated in 
the life of an historical personage of such eminence. 

It is well known that her fistther was regarded by all Protestants as an 
example of greatness deserving of hero-worship in its highest manifesta- 
tions; but by the Lutheran Swedes, over whom he reigned, he was 
looked up to with as much veneration as though, in his own character, 
were combined the attributes of champion and deity. When, therefopa, 
he died, and left as his successor in the kingdom a little giri, his subjects 
accepted her as their king, in the fullest conviction that they had secured 
a part of himself that could not fail to sustain the credit and the glory 
which he had obtained for their country. Excessive pains were, there- 
lore, taken by the Swedish magnates, who had the conduct of the go* 
vemment at nis decease, to direct their juvenile sovereign in the way she 
diould go. The best scholars and the soundest divines were selected to 
educate her in classical and religious knowledge, and they were so dili- 
gent, or their pupil was so apt, that she was shortly acknowledged to be 
a prodigy. As she grew up to womanhood, philosophers, poets, and 
stiUeamen rivalled each other in the extravagances of their panegyrics, 
even our own republican, Milton, becoming as eloquent a courtier as any 
of the circle of rival savants who sung her praises. 

The young queen devoted herself to ail kinds of study. Now to 
Lutheran divinity, under the zealous prelates of her Church; now to 
Hebrew scholarship, under a wonderfully learned rabbi; now to the 
other ancient languages, under the erudite Vossius; now to the new 
philosophy, under the unbelieving Des Cartes. She became a scholar, 
ahe became a philosopher, but there is no proof that her majesty ever 
became a Christian. The long sermons of the Lutheran ministers g^w 
more and more tedious, and their impatient listener grew more and more 
speculative in her ideas. She chafed, too, very much at the moral m- 
atraint exerted over her by the principal officers of her government tn 
brief, she had ascertained that there was a brighter and a much plefi- 
aanter world than Sweden, and longed to enjoy its gratifications. 

In this state of her mind, Christina discovered that two Jesuits were 
easy of access, and she contrived to communicate with them without the 
fietct becoming known to her Protestant friends. Succeeding in this, she 
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had several secret interviews with them, in which she allowed it to ap 
that though sovereign of a Lutheran country, her mind was quite unei 
harrassed by the religious prejudices of her people, and was open to o 
viction. The two Jesuits were well prepared with arguments, and 
pressed her in controversies on their faith, that they easily persuaded &,_ 
to send by them a confidential message to his Holiness. The reignio^ 
pontiff was Alexander VII., to whom the prospect of making a comreit 
of a daughter of the brightest pillar of Protestantism in Europe — a laJ/, 
moreover, who was the queen of a country where the heresy of Luther 
was most rampant — was so agreeable, that he hesitated not in offering 
every persuasive inducement he could think of. 

The fact was, the queen was like the English country gentlemao 
immortalised in the well-known couplet, 

Who hanged himself one morning for a change. 

Sweden was too slow for her, and too proper. She had CTOwn tired of 
being called the tenth Muse, and being considered a modern Queen of 
Sheba. She was weary of her sovereignty as well as of her sex, and, 
though offers were made her from a majonty of the marrying princes in 
Europe, she declared her determination not to be a wife. This was soon 
afterwards followed by an expression of her decision to g^ve up Sweden. 
Finally, she abdicated in favour of her cousin, Charles Adotphus, and 
quitted the kingdom. 

No sooner had Christina turned her back upon her country, than she 
did the same for her sex and her religion. She assumed a man*8 garb, 
and with it the manners of a gay cavalier. It was while in this costome 
— she was taking her ease in her inn at Copenhagen — that a female 
domestic asked to see '^ Count Dohna,*' her travelling appellation. The 
interview was granted. The fair traveller soon perceived that her vintor 
was no maid-senrant, and the latter as quickly became perfectly satisfied 
that the stranger was no count. 

Mr. Woodhead might have made a very interesting chapter descriptive 
of this adventure of his heroine, for her visitor was the Queen of Den- 
mark, whose curiosity baring been excited by rumours respecting the 
stranger who had just arrived in her capital, had, in disg^uise^ sought to 
ascertun from her own observation who he was. The two masquendflif 
were aware of each other's identity, but did not think it necessary to 
declare their true character. Having ventured on a slight passage of 
tongues, they separated. The count subsequently made love to a damiel 
who had been attracted by his handsome appearance, but it was meroly 
a plaisanterie. 

When Christina arrived in the Low Countries, she publicly renoonoed 
her Lutheranism, made confession of her errors, and received sbsolutioii 
from a distinguished ecclesiastic sent to her from the Pope for that pnr- 
pose. Then she was suffered to proceed to Rome, where she was mads 
as much of as so distinguished a convert ought to have been. The mors 
solid temptations which had been held out to her eluded her possessioo. 
There is reason to believe that she had given up the crown of gloooj 
Sweden for that of sunny Naples; but when she reached Italy the biilliiDt 
prospect faded entirely from her riew. 

Disappointed, the queen with much difficulty raised funds for a trip to 
France, and for a while astonbhed the Parisians by her maseomie 
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jippearance and eccentrio proceedings. The Freochwomen ran eagerly to 
1ci88 her, suspecting her to be a man in disguise ; but the nine dajs' 
-wonder lasted its time, and the ladies of the court of Louis XIV. seemed 
satisfied that they had made a mistake. The queen-mother distrusted 
lier, and when she ascertained that Christina was encouraging the young 
long to marry Cardinal Mazarin's niece, Anne of Austria was anxious to 
geft rid of her. 

The ex-queen returned to Rome, but the gaieties of Paris very shortly 
drew her back again. A repetition of her visit was more than the court 
could endure, and on her journey the traveller received a command to stop 
at Fontainebleau. 

It was duiing her residence in this palace that there occurred the 
terrible tragedy which has cast so dark a shadow upon her fame. It 
appears that the Marquis Monaldeschi, an Italian in her service, had in 
some disgraceful way betrayed his mistress's confidence. The ordinary 
account is, that he wrote letters boasting of having been the queen's lover, 
in which he ridiculed her person. Mr. Woodhead, we think, should not 
have satisfied himself with denouncing the culprit ; for whether he had 
betrayed a secret in which the honour of his mistress only was concerned, 
or one in which the reputation of the pontiff was equally committed, 
does not affect the question of her right to have him put to death. By 
her orders he was killed, without waiting for the judgment of any 
tribunal ; and though she may, as her biographer asserts, fancy that she 
had the power of punishing such an offender without trial, that power was 
disputed in her own time, and is not likely to be admitted in a less arbi- 
trary age. 

This act of vengeance excited a burst of indignation, not only in 
France, but in all Europe. Christina went to Rome; she tried to be 
admitted into England ; she sought to regain her lost dominions in 
Sweden ; she aspired to be the elected sovereign of Poland ; but every- 
where the avenging Nemesis seemed to pursue her. Every country 
appeared to shrink from her nearer acquaintance. Oliver CromweU 
prudently declined her overtures. The Swedes had passed through many 
aerere trials since her abdication, but were ready to endure anything 
rather than the rule of an apostate from their faith. The Poles pre- 
ferred one of their own countrymen. 

Christina, for the last time, returned to Rome. A new pontiff now wore 
the tiara, who treated her with special distinction ; but even with him she 
continued to have what Sir Lucius O'Trigger would have called '^ a 
mighty pretty quarrel." Wherever she happened to be, she was rarely 
without some dispute. A power, however, was approaching with whom 
the irritability of her temperament had even less influence than it had 
exercised upon her regal or pontifical friends. Christina tried to find 
occupation m the patronage of the professors of literature and the fine 
arts, but her creditable labours closed on the 19th of April, 1689, when 
her eccentric career had lasted sixty- three years. 

Of the strange incidents of her remarkable life, Mr. Woodhead has 
made a most readable narrative. As a first attempt at historical 
biography his work is entitled to creditable recognition. It will be found 
totally free from that ostentatious erudition with which the majority of 
writeri on such subjects overload their pages. 

March — VOL. cxxvii. mo. dyu. 2 b 
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KINGLAKE'S INTASION OF THE CRIMEA .♦ 

It has long been understood that the author of '' Eothen*' was en- 
gaged in writing a history of the Invasion of the Crimea ; and his claims 
to do so were strong. He was known as a brilliant, if not a sound 
writer ; he was present with Lord Eaglan in the campaign, and enjoyed 
personal intercourse with the English commander ; and, lastly, in 1856, 
Lady Raglan placed in his hands the whole mass of the papers whidi 
Lord Raglan had with him at the time of his death ; and, Mr. Kinglake 
further tells us, that when it became known that the papers of the Eng- 
lish head- quarters were in his hands, and that he was engaged in the task 
assigned to him, information of the highest value was poured in upon 
him from all quarters. Statesmen, admirals, and generals have convened 
and corresponded with him on the business of the war, and he has, be 
likewise adds, received a most courteous, clear, and abundant answer to 
every inquiry which he has ventured to address to any French com- 
mander. With such advantages, it has been said that Mr. KingUke's 
work stands in the same relation to the Crimean war as Sir William 
Napier's " History" to the Peninsular war. 

There is, however, a difference, and one which will strike the reader 
forcibly on the onset, that while the soldier told his tale like a mao of 
action, the literary man has loitered about tlie preliminaries, till he has 
converted the introductory chapter into a whole volume. It may be the 
philosophy of history, but it is not narrative, to depict the position of 
Europe in 1850, and the influence of the constitutional system of Eog^ 
land in its bearing upon the conduct of foreign affairs as compared with 
the personal governments of France, Russia, Austria, Prussia, and 
Turkey in connexion with the war in the Crimea. It is trifling, to a still 
greater extent, with the justifiable impatience of the reader to devote a 
whole chapter to the consideration of the Usag^ which tends to protect 
the weak against the strong. Mr. Kinglake's own description of tha 
Usage in question attests to its utter fallibility. '* The supreme Law or 
Usage," he says, " which forms the safeguard of Europe, is not in a stats 
so perfect and symmetrical that the elucidation of it will bring any ease 
or comfort to a mind accustomed to crave for well-defined rules of coo- 
duct. It is a rough and wild-grown system, and its observance can only 
be enforced by opinion, and by the belief that it truly coincides with the 
interest of every power which is called upon to obey it." The &ct ii, 
that the said Usage is as little regarded, except when interest or con- 
venience dictates interference, as the other much- vaunted principle of 
modem times — the right of every nation to elect its own rulers and fonm 
of government. Mr. Kinglake enumerates instances in which the Usigt 
has been faithfully obeyed, more particularly in the case of the coalitioiis 
against Napoleon I. We could bring forward several striking existii^ 
instances in which the Usage and the Right proclaimed by Utopists 
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we have compared with it, ha?e beea, and are still, at the present 
moment, conveniently overlooked or flagrantly ignored both in the Old 
and in the New Worlds. 

The quiet aspect of Europe in relation to what has been called the 
Elastern question, was, it is well known, first broken by a quarrel between 
khe monks of the Greek and the Latin Churches for the possession of the 
EL>ly Shrines. The Greeks were there, undoubtedly, the first — ^they were 
die aboriginal Christians; they followed in the footsteps of Helen, when 
diat pious empress fixed the sites of the shrines themselves; and, ousted 
at times by the ferocious onslaughts of the followers of the Prophet, or 
by the feudal arrogance of the Latin crusaders, still the Syro-Greek 
CJhurch has ever held by its native holy places. The Romanists alone 
disputed these rights ; and the French, who have always affected to be 
the protectors of the Latin Church in the East, as an important political 
lerer to be used when desirable, obtained a treaty in 1740, the thirty-third 
article of which guaranteed that the Latin monks who actually resided, 
as of old, within or without Jerusalem and the Church of the Holy Se^ 
polchre, called ELamanah, should remain in possession of the places of 
{nlgiimage which they have, in the same manner as they have possessed 
iiiem in the past. Mr. Kinglake, who does not allude to this especial 
article of the treaty, so far justly remarks of the treaty itself, that *Hhis 
success was not closely pursued, for, in the course of the succeeding 
hundred years, the Greeks, keenly supported by Russia, obtained from 
the Turkish government several firmans which granted them advantages 
in derogation of the treaty with France ; and until the middle of this 
eentury France acquiesced. '' The Greeks here alluded to were mainly 
Greeks of the Greek Church, and others who had, with the progress of 
time, superseded the Syrians of the Greek Church as custodians of the 
Holy Shrines. 

The French uniformly declare that the Greeks, by their encroach- 
ments, ultimately excluded the Latins from the whole of the nine sanc- 
tuaries, and that it was in consequence of reiterated complaints, and 
supplications for intercession, that General Aupick, and after him the 
Marquis of Lavalette, were instructed to interfere. ** There was repose 
in the empire of the Sultan," says Mr. Kinglake, '' and even the rival 
Churches of Jerusalem were suffering each other to rest, when the French 
president, in cold blood, and under no new motive for action, took up the 
tbrgotten cause of the Latin Church of Jerusalem, and began to apply it 
as a wedge for sundering the peace of the world." This is altogether 
unfounded; there was cause for interference, and, if the president availed 
himself of it, it was more probably with the view of gaining over the 
Church party at home than, at all events at first, of involving himself in 
war with Russia. 

If France was energetic, Russia was both obstinate and resolute, and, 
before this unseemly monkish squabble could be finally settled, 144,000 
men were set in movement upon the Danubian Provinces, and Prince 
Mentschikoff was despatched to Constantinople with the Muscovite ulti- 
matum. Fuad Pasha, snubbed by the prince, resigned. Not only did 
the latter insist upon immunities and guarantees for the future for the 
Gheek Church from the Porte which were inconsistent with previous 
tNftties entered into with France, but he also demanded a secret treaty 

2b2 
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between Turkey and Russia agunst the Western powers. (Corresp., 

?art i. No. 135, enclosure No. 2* Bazancourt, L'Exp6dition de Crlm^, 
. XXI.) The question passed by this demand horn, the domain of monkish 
legends into that of actual policy, and Lord Stratford at once signalised 
to the Divan that the question of the Holy Places must be separated (rom 
the new and covert proposals made by Russia. The ambassadors of all 
the powers interfered, but in vain ; tne haughty Muscovite took hb de- 
parture to report no progpness to a still more haughty Czar, angered bj 
the slights put upon tne orthodox faith not only in the Holy Places, bat 
also in Montenegro, where a so-called Christian people of the Greek 
persuasion were being then, as in our own times, decimated by a ralnd 
Moslem soldiery. 

The invasion of the Danubian Provinces, and the murderous naval con- 
flict at Sinope, hastened the progress of events, which the diplomatie 
wisdom of the Conference at Vienna was impotent to avert. French 
historians, however, uniformly pass over an incident of a previous epoch— 
the attempts made by the Czar to win over the new French emperor to 
join with Russia in trying to bring about the dismemberment of the 
Turkish Empire, and failing that, and when his anger had been roused 
against France for its interference in the Holy Land, the attempts made 
through Sir Hamilton Seymour to cajole over the English to the same 
views. 

The fruits of the interference of England in the difficulties that had 
arisen first between France and Russia, and then between Russia and 
the Porte, upon the question of the proposed Protectorate of the Greeks^ 
were that, when the said difficulties ripened into war, England was morally 
and politically bound to act with France in the defence of the integiitj 
of the Turkish Empire. " There were,*' says Mr. Kinglake, *' eloquent 
members of the legislature who would have been willing to deprecate such 
a policy, and to moderate and confine its action, but apparently they did 
not understand how En eland was becoming entangled until about nine 
months afterwards, and, either from want of knowledge or want of 
promptitude, they lost the occasion for aiding the crown with thdr 
counsels." 

Arrived at this crisis in events, the Pruth passed, the Danubian Prin- 
cipalities invaded, the four powers in concord to resist the threatened dis- 
memberment of the Turkish Empire, and acting in concert, Mr. Kinglake 
goes out of his way to discuss the steps by which the Emperor Napo- 
leon in. had arrived at the position which he at that time held as the 
head of one of the contracting powers. It would be difficult to say whether 
this diatribe has not been indulged in as much with the view of disparaging 
the emperor in person, and those who were employed by him, as it 
ostensibly put forth to trace the foreign policy and the origin of the war 
to the exigencies of an individual anxious to affirm his position by ooo* 
centrating public attention on matters without the realm, and in which 
the never-failing antidote to criticism — glory to the French anna and 
name — ahould be abundantly provided. Certain it is that upwards of cos 
hundred pages are devoted to the most determined vilification of the pn* 
sent ruler in France that has been made since the days of Victor Hago'i 
celebrated manifesto. Considering that all these past matters thus raked 
up are really beside the question, and that, if founded on unanswenbis 
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lata, it was alike injudicious, impolitic, and unfriendly to enter upon such 
liscuBsions at a moment when the emperor has hy treaties of commerce, 
by the ahrogation of the passport system in favour of the English, by his 
iDBwerving labours in all directions, even to the late public approbation 
^ven to International Exhibitions, as superseding senseless hostilities by 
die more agreeable rivalry of art and science, done everything in his power 
to cement the alliance of the two countries, and that he has by his frank 
uid open conduct towards England ever since he has been in power done 
io much towards conciliating the respect and good will even of his former 
opponents, we can scarcely find terms in which to express our regret at 
such an outburst of detraction in a work of a professedly historical 
character. 

But the fact is, that the very grounds of detraction are for the main 
part not only baseless as the fabric of a vision, but they are contradicted 
Dy contemporaneous history, by the lapse of events, and often by the 
words of the detractor himself. What, for example, can be less worthy 
of a philosophic historian than to declare at the onset that the then Prince 
Louis Bonaparte passed for a man of poor intellect, was dull and sluggish, 
and his features opaque, yet, at the same time, *' the more men knew of 
him in England, the more they liked him ? He entered into English 

garsuits, and rode fairly to hounds. He was friendly, social, good 
mnoured.*' How, by the shade of Plutarch, can the two pictures of the 
same man be placed in juxta-position in the same page ? The one as 
manifestly contradicts the other as light does darkness. They bear 
evidence of an animus which disregards alike logic and common sense. 
It is precisely in the same peculiar style of labouring at self-contradiction 
that Mr. Kinglake tell us that in the Assembly in France " his apparent 
want of mental power caused the world to regard him as harmless, and 
in the chair of the president he commonly seemed to be torpid;" and that 
he then goes on to say : *' But there were always a few who believed in 
his capacity, and observant men had latterly remarked that from time to 
time there appeared a State Paper, understood to be the work of the 
president, which teemed with thought, and which showed that the writer, 
standing solitary and apart from the gregarious nation of which he was 
the chief, was able to contemplate it as something external to himself. 
His long, endless study of the mind of the first Napoleon had caused him 
to adopt and imitate the Emperor's habit of looking down upon the French 
people, and treating the mighty nation as a substance to be studied and 
controlled by a foreign brain. Indeed, during the periods of his imprison- 
ment and of his exile, the relations between him and the France of his 
studies were very like the relations between an anatomist and a corpse. 
He lectured upon it ; he dissected its fibres ; he explained its functions; 
he showed how beautifully nature in her infinite wisdom had adapted it 
to the service of the Bonapartes; and how, without the fostering care of 
those same Bonapartes, the creature was doomed to degenerate, and to 
perish out of the world.*' 

Not very complimentary to the French, but assuredly so to a prince of 
weak intellect, to be able to wield the most " spiritueP' nation in the 
world to his own purposes; and if he applied craft to politics and 
stratagem to the science of jurisprudence — if he made law an engine of 
deceit, and could make ''the coarse Bonaparte yoke of 1804" set kindly 
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upon the neck of France, however crooked his science might he — ^he was 
avowedly highly skilled in it ; and what man can be highly skilled in an 
art without possessing more than an average amount of intelligence? 
We have read lately, in an interesting account of '* Earlswood and its 
Inmates," that stupor in some faculties does not prevent the activity and 
manifestation of certain isolated powers, as wonderful memory, mosie, 
drawing, and handicraft ; but we have not heard of a weak, poor, dull, 
harmless idiot ever before having had the power, however derived, of 
swaying one of the most astute and intellectual people in the world, with 
whom none as nations, and few as individuals, can compete in quickness 
of discernment, and the facility of tracing actions to their true moral and 
intellectual sources. 

It is again in the same spirit of contradiction that we are told that 
Napoleon III. is not by nature a reserved nor a secret man. '* He was 
reserved and wary with the French, but this was upon the principle which 
makes a sportsman reserved and wary with deer and partridges and 
trout." The countrymen of Moliere, Voltaire, and Montesquieu— of 
Cuvier, Guizot, and Villemain — are political deer, partridges, and treat! 

Mr. Kinglake ironically condescends to so far protect the subject of his 
detraction as to say that *' it is believed that men do him wrong who 
speak of him as void of all idea of truth." And further : " It would seem 
that (as a study, or out of curiosity, if not with a notion of being guided 
by it) he must have accustomed himself to hear sometimes what con- 
science had to say, for it is certain that, with a pen in his hand, and with 
sufficient time for preparation, he could imitate very neatly the scrupuloos 
language of a man of honour!" 

Of physical courage he is declared, however, to be eminently deficient 
He loved to contrive and brood over plots, but '^ like most of the common 
herd of men, he was unable to command the presence of mind and ths 
flush of animal spirits which are needed for the critical moments of a 
daring adventure." Not only do we consider the observation ill applied, 
but it is unphilosophical in itself. Nothing is more common than mere 
physical courage, and it is with the common herd of men that great 
victories are achieved. It is moral courage that guides intellectual meD| 
and Napoleon III. has never shown himself to be wanting in that, or H 
yet even in physical courage. 

At Strasburg, we are told, he appeared before the 46th Regiment '' widi 
the bearing and countenance of a weaver ; a weaver oppressed by loi^ 
hours of monotonous in-door work, which makes the body stoop, and 
keeps the eyes downcast." He succumbed in a moment to an aupij 
colonel, and allowed himself to be publicly stripped of his grand cordos 
of the Legion of Honour, and all his other decorations. Now how does 
this description of the then young man tally with what is said only a page 
or two previously, of his livmg for months and months together amongst 
English sporting men ? Do such habits impart a weaver's coropiexioof 
And had he followed the hounds with his eyes downcast, the fint wide- 
spreadincp oak would have received him in its arms. But the fact is, thai 
neither ooes the despatch of General Virrol, quoted by Mr. Kinglake^ 
nor any authenticated account of what transpired at Strasburg, gift 
countenance to the fanciful pictures sketched by the author of " Eotbeo** 
Louis Napoleon is generally admitted to have dis|Jayed mach oonng* 
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diroughoQt the foolish affair. He suffered himself to be led up a narrow 
lane into a small square, from which there was no other exit. His 
loemies closed round him. He retreated towards a wall, numbers of the 
nfantrv, with fixed bayonets, pursuing. The artillery horses, scared by 
lie noise and the flash of sabres, reared and plunged, and the future 
emperor ran imminent risk of being trampled to death in an ignominious 
ray; and it becoming evident that no amount of intrepidity could avail, 
le yielded himself up a prisoner with as good a grace as he could com- 
nand. If he was afterwards ill treated, when a defenceless man, the 
^flection lies upon the colonel and his soldiery, not upon the prisoner. 
\St, Kinglake himself admits afterwards, with characteristic inconsistency, 
liat the mere fact that he had wilfully brought himself into such a 
predicament, shows that he had " extraordinary daring of a particular 
dnd." 

Again, at Boulogne, we are told that '* when at last a firm, angry 
^cer (Puygellier) forced his way into the barrack-yard, he conquered 
he prince almost instantly by the strength of a more resolute nature, and 
nmed him into the street, with all his fifty armed followers, with his flag 
kod eagle, and his counterfeit head-quarters' staff, as though he were 
lealing with a mere troop of strolling players." It has been remarked 
ly a sharp critic that had this abortive attempt succeeded, most of the 
rriters who now throw ridicule upon it would have considered it sublime. 
t was, in fact, only in petto what Louis Napoleon did upon a grand scale 
a a president, on the occasion of the '* F^te des Aigles," when the poor 
^It birds were consecrated by archbishop and bishops, amid the cheers of 
9ghty thousand soldiers and the whole population of Paris. In fact, 
access is the only thing which makes divinities in the eyes of the vulgar, 
liankind have not yet, however, become so paralysed by civilisation that 
here are not some to sympathise with adventurous enterprises. Every- 
ody must acknowledge the daring courage which prompted a handful of 
sen to proceed in a hired steamer to attempt the overthrow of a strong 
povemment and the subjugation of a large country. Regarding it as an 
Qvasion, of course the madness of the enterprise would exceed all 
lescription. But it was not contemplated in that light. Louis Napoleon 
brew himself upon what he supposed to be a strong national feeling, as 
e once more did when he appealed to universal suffrage. But the 
loment he then selected was not propitious. Yet no one who understands 
nything of the French people will pretend that his attempt was absurd, 
r extravagant, or hopeless. Neither is the story of his mishap generally 
slated as Mr. Kinglake gives it. A number of officers and soldiers 
ivancing to arrest him and his companions at the foot of the well-known 
dlumn, they retreated towards the beach, but they were pursued even 
ito the sea and captured. 

We shall not enter here into the history of the Coup d'Etat. We are 
either the panegyrists nor the calumniators of Napoleon III. In all that 
enonally concerns the emperor in that sad afittir, Mr. Kinglake does his 
Bst to injure his reputation, but in that which concerns the actual events 
B so far screens him from responsibility that he makes him a tool in the 
inds of Fleury, Momy, Persigny (properly Fialin), Maupas, and St. 
.maud (properly Le Roy), and he attributes the massaores on the 
ionleTards to probably its true cause — a panic. ^* Upon the whole," he 
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says, '* then it would seem that the natural and well-grounded alann 
which beset the president and some of his associates was turned to anxiety 
of the raging sort when it came upon the military commanders, and that 
from them it ran down, till at last it seized upon the troops with so 
maddening a power as to cause them to face round without word of com- 
mand, and open fire upon a crowd of gazing men and women." 

The day after, all the most famous generals of France, and the most 
distinguished men of the Assembly, had been taken from their beds, and 
carried away through the sleeping city and thrown into prison. Louis 
Napoleon is described as remaining close shut up in the Elys^e. " There, 
in an inner room, still decked in red trousers, but with his back to the 
daylight, they say he sat, bent over a fireplace, for hours and hours 
together, resting his elbows on his knees and burying his face in his 
hands." Tidings, we are told, were not suffered to go to him straight, 
and he was kept sheltered from immediate contact with alarming mes- 
sengers. '* The state of the president seems to have been very like what 
it had been in former times at Strasburg and at Boulogne, and what it 
was years afterwards at Magenta and Solferino. He did not, on any of 
these five occasions, so give way to fear as to prove that he had less self- 
control in moments of danger than the common run of peaceful citixeus; 
but on all of them he showed that, though he had chosen to set himself 
heroic tasks, his temperament was ill fitted for the hour of battle, and for 
the crisis of an adventure. For, besides that (in common with the bulk 
of mankind), he was without resource and presence of mind when he 
imagined that danger was really quite close upon him ; his complexion, 
and the dismal looks he wore in times of trial, were always against him.^ 
The allusions here to Magenta and Solferino are explained in the Ap- 
pendix, where we are told that the condition of the French emperor on 
the day of Magenta was publicly seen. (It is certain that he was, by 
fortuitous circumstances, thrown, after crossing the bridge, into the heat 
of the struggle.) And at Solferino, he and his Cent Gardes and large 
staff, although pictured by pen and pencil as in the midst of the fight, 
escaped all injury so miraculously, that the Moniteur declared that the 
protection which the Deity threw around the emperor extended to his 
suite. The thick of the fight is not precisely the place for either emperor 
or commander-in-chief, if he wishes to win a battle. But there are ex- 
tremes on both sides ; and if General Bonaparte was in excess on the one 
side at the Pont d' Arcole, General Bumside was as much in excess on the 
other, when he commanded an engagement from the other side of the 
river at Fredericksburg ! 

Louis Napoleon, we are further told, took care, at the epoch of the 
coup d*etat, to have always an immense force of cavalry close to his side, 
as the means of protecting his flight-, and carriages and horses ready for 
his escape. The president had said, in one of his addresses to the army 
of Paris, that he would not bid them advance, but would himself go the 
foremost and ask them to follow him. Instead of this, he upon the same 
occasion — the first that presented itself — sent them his money — his last 
obolus. 

The intrigues of the Assembly — Bourbonists, Orleanists, Bonapartists, 
Fusionists, and Republicans — the refusal of grants, and the terrible state 
of Paris, which led to the trial of strength between Louis Napokoa and 
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his Chambers, are passed over iu this prelimiaary sketch, as is also the 
energy of Louis Napoleon in dissolving the Assembly, and establishing a 
BeigQ of Terror preliminary to the massacre of December. It is, how- 
ever, reluctantly admitted that Louis Napoleon was no longer ridiculous 
after the coup d'etat. 

*^ For her beauty, for her grandeur, for her historic fame, for her war- 
like deeds, for her power to lead the will of a mighty nation, and to crown 
or discrown its monarchs, no city on earth is worthy to be the rival of 
Paris. Yet, because of the palsy that came upon her after the slaughter 
on the Boulevard, this Paris — this beauteous, heroic Paris, this queen of 
great renown — was delivered, bound, into the hands of Prince Louis 
Bonaparte, and Morny, and Maupas, or De Maupas, and St. Arnaud, 
formerly Le Roy. And the benefit which Prince Louis derived from the 
massacre was not transitory. It is a maxim of French politics that, 
happen what may, a man seeking to be a ruler of France must not be 
ridiculous. From 1836 until 1848 Prince Louis had never ceased to be 
obscure, except by bringing upon himself the laughter of the world, and 
his election into the chair of the presidency had only served to bring upon 
him a more constant outpouring of the scorn and sarcasm which Paris 
knows how to bestow. Even the suddenness and perfect success of the 
blow, struck in the night, between the 1st and 2nd of December, had 
fidled to make Paris think of him with gravity. But it was otherwise 
after three o'clock on the 4th of December ; and it happened that the 
most strenuous adversaries of this oddly-fated prince were those who, in 
one respect, best served his cause, for the more they strove to show that 
he, and he alone, of his own design and malice had planned and ordered 
the massacre, the more completely they relieved him from the disqualifica- 
tion which had hitherto made it impossible for him to become the supreme 
ruler of France. Before the night closed in on the 4th of December, he 
was sheltered safe from ridicule by the ghastly heaps on the Boulevard." 

This, at all events, is something ; and wherever the guilt lies, whether 
with the prince resolved upon striking terror and crushing resistance, with 
his subordinates carrying out a previous plot, or with a soldiery struck 
with a panic or infuriated by drink, there are few who would like to have 
the weight of those days, or the subsequent extra-judicial murders com- 
mitted upon prisoners, and the wholesale deportation of citizens, upon 
their consciences. " Moreover," says Mr. Kinglake, " the persons who 
had the blood upon their hands were the persons who got the booty. St. 
Arnaud is no more; but Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, Morny, Fieury, 
Maupas, Magnan, and Persigny — all these are yet alive, and in their 
possession the public treasures of France may still be abundantly found." 

According to Mr. Kinglake, the next thing the associates of the Elys^e 
had to do, after trampling upon France and her laws, was to distract 
France from thinking of her shame at home, by sending her attention 
abroad. It was matter of life and death. It must, he says, have been 
within a week or two after the completion of the arrangements consequent 
on the night of the 2nd of December, that the despatches went from Paris 
which caused M. de Lavalette to wring from the Porte the Note of the 
9th of February, and forced the Sultan into engagements unfair and 
offensive to Russia. The plan was to coerce the Sultan into measures 
offensive to Russia, and then to seek an alliance with England. Louis 
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Napoleon entertained a personal antipathy to Nicholas for his refusing to 
address him in the recognised form ; and a farther portion of his scheme 
was to supersede the concord of the four powers hy drawing England 
into a separate alliance with himself. It was hy his success in this 
manoeuvre that a fatal transaction was brought about, by which a crael 
war was substituted for the peaceful but irresistible pressure which was 
exerted by the four powers. 

The Czar had advanced into the Principalities, and the fleets of 
England and France were ordered to the mouth of the Dardanelles, and 
the emperor never desisted from pressing their movements until he had 
fsirly involved England in adopting hostile measures. The Porte dete^ 
mined upon war as a result of the repudiation of the ** Vienna Note," of 
the claim on the part of the Czar to the Protectorate of the Greek Churdi 
in Turkey, and of the invasion of the Principalities. The Emperor 
Nicholas, on his side, goaded to an unreasonable opposition, persisted m 
warring for what he termed in his proclamation " the sacred rights of the 
Orthodox Church." As the warlike movement in Turkey was aided and 
abetted by the pious ardour kindled of the ^' Ulemah," so had it, strann 
to say, an unforeseen impulse imparted to it by the ill-judged desire for 
action evinced by the English people. It was in vain that many, who 
were intimately acquainted with the Turkish Empire, denounced the 
fallacy of bolstering up the decrepit Khalifate. They were not listened 
to ; nay, their arguments were treated with contempt. The fleets were 
orderea up to Constantinople, professedly for the security of British and 
French interests, and, if necessary, for the protection of the Sultan. 

When the tidings of this hostile measure reached St. Petersburg thev 
put an end to all prospect of peace, and Count Nesselrode declared, wira 
sorrow, that if, for any motives known to him, war should be declared 
against Russia by England, it would be the most unintelligible and the 
least justifiable war ever undertaken. The occupation of the Bosphoms 
by the allied fleets was at once replied to by the attack upon, and de- 
struction of, the Turkish fleet at Sinope. This while the fleets of the 
Western powers were lying within easy reach of the scene of disaster. 
'< The honour of France was wounded. England was touched to the 
quick." The anger of the English people was, however, diverted from 
official personages, and brought to bear on the Czar. The onslaught of 
Sinope was universally admitted to have been a treacherous deed. YeC 
Lord Aberdeen's cabinet adopted the French emperor's temporising 
scheme of policy, " that France and England were resolved to prevent 
the repetition of the affair of Sinope, and that every Russian ship thence- 
forward met in the Euxine would be requested, and, if necessary, con- 
strained, to return to Sebastopol, and that any act of aggression after- 
wwrda attempted against the Ottoman territory or flag would be repelled 
by force." The Czar, upon being told that he was forbidden to show his 
flag upon the sea that washed his coast, withdrew his representatives from 
Paris and London, and on the 4th of January, 1854, the fleets of Eng- 
land and France moved up and entered the Euxine. 

The Czar, on his part, unable to compete with the allies at sea, pro- 
pared to undertake an invasion of the Ottoman dominions from tba 
Danubian Provinces. The Turks, however, had anticipated the move- 
ment by entrenching themselves at Kalaiat, on the left bank of tbe 
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Danube. The pride of the Czar was touched by Ae thought that bis 
power to bold uie Principalities in pledge was thus diallenged by the 
Turks, and he directed General Aurep to attack the lines of Kalafat; 
but> after a struggle of four days, the Russians were fairly repulsed. Mr. 
Kinglake omits to mention that, previous to this affair, Paskieyitch had 
advanced with the main body of the army, 80,000 men, against Mustafs 
Pasha, who held the line of the old entrenchments of Trajan, now the 
site of a peaceful railway, and that he had been forced to retire by the 
di£Bculties of the country— the marshy, malarious wilderness of the 
Dubrujcha. 

Austria, which, of all the states of Europe, was, with the exception of 
Turkey itself, the one most aggriered by the occupation of the Princi- 
palities, proposed at this crisis to make common ^ause with the Western 
powers unless the Russians retired forthwith. Unluckily, this news served 
only to augment the warlike ardour of the English. Summonses were 
addressed to the Czar to evacuate the provinces, at the same time that 
the Western powers were sending troops to the Levant and fitting out 
fleets for the Baltic. The Czar refusing to answer the collective noteSy 
France and England were at once brought into a state of war with 
Russia, and a formal declaration to that effect followed very shortly after- 
waida. 

The command of the French and English forces that were to be 
despatched to the East devolved upon two persons of certainly very 
different character. The antecedents of Marshal St. Amaud were not oif 
a nature to be dwelt upon in terms of praise, except in as far as he was a 
bold, dashing, ruthless soldier. We suppose, however, that it was essential 
for the purposes of history that all these antecedents — from a first loss of a 
commission and exile to his charge of the Duchess of Berri, and from his 
sealing up ^re hundred fugitives in the caves of the Dahra to his partici- 
pation in the coup d'etat of the 2nd and 3rd of December — should be 
duly enumerated in order that the coutrast between the two should be all 
the more powerfully eliminated. The comparison will be to most readers 
as painful as it is uncalled for, for in Lord Raglan's case— the simple, un- 
ostentatious gentleman, the friend and companion of Wellington, the 
consummate, self-contained, calm, and skilful general — his unsullied name 
was enough. But the time for concerted action had come, and the joint 
occupation by French and English troops of the Dardanelles yielded 
satisfactory indications that the men of each force could be cordially good 
humoured in their intercourse with those of the other. Canrobert^ 
Bosquet, and Sir George Brown, all destined to take prominent share in 
the coming events, made a kindly beginning of acquaintanceship amid 
the early difficulties and discomforts of Gallipoli. 

But, according to Mr. Kinglake, whilst the soldier was giving the beat 
of sanctions to the great alliance, the marshal of France was putting it 
in jeopardy. M. St. Amaud had not been long on the shores of the 
Bosphorus when he entered upon a tempting scheme of ambition. He 
conceived the idea of obtaining the command of the whole Turkish army. 
The effect which this united command would have upon the relations be- 
tween the English general, who had then only some 25,000 men under his 
orders, about one- half of the French force, and a French commander of 
n Franco-Turkish army, was obvious. It is almost neediest to say that 
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Lords Stratford and Raglan at ooce defeated the vain notion by an appeal 
to the tripartite treaty, an article of which assumed that the three armies 
would be under the orders of distinct commanders; but it gives Mr. 
Kinglake an opportunity for depicting, which he does in his most feli- 
citous manner, an amusing but fanciful sketch of the gay, light, agile, 
and vain Frenchman in the presence of the calm and redoubtable English 
general and ambassador. ''The marshal," Lord Raglan wrote, ''sair 
that our opinions were stronger than our expression of them !" He gave 
way. Nothing abashed, however, by this discomfiture, St. Amaud next 
proposed that when French and English troops were acting together, the 
senior officer, whether he chanced to be French or English, should take 
the command of the joint force. The French marshal's military rank 
being higher than that of Lord Raglan's, the object of the proposal was 
so obvious that it was at once declined. 

The measures for sending up the British forces to Varna were in pro- 
gress, when Marshal St. Amaud suddenly announced that for some time 
to come the French army could not be suffered to move towards the seat 
of war ; and this was succeeded by a sudden resolve to adopt an entirely 
new plan of operations, and to shelter himself and his army, with the 
exception of one division, in the rear of the Balkan. Lord Raglan 
opposed to this humiliating project, that the movement which seemed to 
him the best was an advance to the front, with a view to join Omar Pasba 
in an effort to relieve Silistria. In this, as in the previous cases, St 
Arnaud was obliged to succumb to the firmness, spirit, and rectitude of 
the English general. 

These are remarkable revelations, obtained, no doubt, from the Raglan 
papers, and they contrast strangely with the fertile activity to advance 
which is uniformly conferred by the French historians upon their marshal. 
M . de Bazancourt, the official historiographer of the Crimean Expedi- 
tion, says that the report of the advance of the Russians to the Danube 
made the marshal, when at Gallipoli, most anxious and fretful : *' his 
blood boiled in his veins with impatience." 

'* I do not dread reverses, ** he exclaimed. '' I only dread forced de- 
lays. I have faith in God and in my star." Arrived at Constantinople, 
it was necessary to arrive at a definite plan, and it was decided that an 
interview should take place at Varna. How this decision was arrived at 
the French historiographers sayeth not. M. du Casse, of the French 
staff, gives credit, simply and purely, in his *' Precis Historique des 
Operations Militaires en Orient," p. 77, to Marshal St. Amaud, for the 
movement on Varna. '* The Russians,*' he says, '* had been held in 
check on the Danube. The allied army had then time to place itself be- 
tween them and the Balkans, as a line in advance, or as a reserve to the 
army of Omar Pasha." The army could thus be moved upon Varna so 
as to give aid to Silistria, or push on to the Danube so as to drive the 
Russians beyond the river. '' These considerations caused the marshal 
to come to a decision !" Thus it is that history is written !* 

* M. de Bazancourt assures us that Marshal St. Amaud galvanised the Saltan 
and his ministers by his ardour and his animation when he laid before them hu 
decision to march at once for Varna. (Vol. L p. 44.) At page 60, and elsewhere* 
the English general is only spoken of as a mere nobody, carried away resistietily 
by the " entrainments" around him. 
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Omar Pasha was at Schumla. Halim Pasha, with his thirty thousand 
men who had fought at Kala&t, after occupying Krahova, remained in 
presence of Dannenberg's division on the Alta. Paskievitch was invest- 
ing Silistria with the central division and part of Luder's, the other por- 
tion remaining in the Dubrujcha, under Uschakoif. To uphold the 
Saltan's cause, three armies were now at hand, but not one of them was 
moved forward with a view to assist or relieve the Turks. The defence 
of Silistria was left to a comparatively weak garrison, under Mussa Pasha, 
aided, however, by two gallant British officers, Butler and Nasmyth. 
The French historians find it convenient to pass over the exploits of these 
enterprising Englishmen. None of them make mention of them. Da 
Casse, writing of the celebrated defence of the Arab Tabia, says : '* The 
Turks, instructed by French officers, were equal to their task ; they were 
disciplined after the European fashion, and, impelled by their own tradi- 
tional bravery, they countermined, and four hundred Russians were 
killed." These successes were followed by several desperate sorties. 
General Cannon had arrived with reinforcements; Lieutenant Ballard 
had succeeded to Butler, killed at the Arab Tabia ; and at length the 
Russians were compelled to raise the siege. '* The event,*' Mr. King- 
lake remarks, '* was one upon which the course of history was destined to 
hinge ; for this miscarriage at Silbtria put at end at once to all schemes 
for the invasion of the Sultan's dominions in Europe." 

This is how the French historiographer relates it : '' The French army 
arrived full of ardour, hope, and faith in itself. The commander-in-chief 
landed at Varna on the 26th; he there learnt the news of the precipitate 
departure of the Russian army. A second time a favourable occasion had 
escaped him ; he was too late ! 

*' ' The Russians rob me when they run away I' exclaims the 
marshal, in a tone of deepest bitterness, which he did not trouble himself 
to dissimulate. ' Is their movement a strategy or a reality? Will they 
take the line of the Sereth or the Pruth? Will they concentrate on 
Bucharest ?* " 

" I cannot," he is said also to have subsequently written, *' get over 
the blow received by the shameful retreat of the Russians ; they were in 
my hands. I should infallibly have beaten them — thrown them into the 
Danube !" 

It is the same with the passage of the Danube at Giurgevo, which 
took place shortly after the landing of the allies at Varna. This gallant 
feat was performed by the Turks, headed by English officers. De Bazan- 
court only notices it as an action full of courage, but also of foolish rash- 
ness. Du Casse, however, judges the military importance of the move- 
ment at its real value, although he gives no credit where credit is due. 
The capture of Giurgevo, indeed, obliged the Russians to concentrate on 
Bucharest. Prince GortschakofF, who had succeeded to Paskievitch on 
the 4th of July, made an attempt to recover the position, but it was 
frostrated by Lieutenant Glyn and Prince Leiningen, who had come up 
from the sea with some gun-boats — an incident in the campaign on the 
Danube that is likewise entirely passed over by the French historians. 

*' By the time that Prince GortschakofF retreated apon Bucharest," 
•Mr. Kinglake remarks, '' people no longer thought of the Czar as they 
thought of him eight montlu before; and the glory of thus breaking 
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down the military reputation of Russia is due of right, not to the goYem- 
ments nor the armies of France or England, but to the warlike prowess 
of the Ottoman soldiery, and the ten or twelve reeolute Englishmen who 
cheered, and helped, and led them.*' 

The failure of the attempted invasion was almost instantly followed by 
the relinquishment of Moldavia and Wallachia. Austria and Prussit, 
having no longer any cause for contention^ withdrew from the con- 
federacy of the Western powers ; and the grounds of war were, indeed, 
removed from the remaining allies — Turks^ English, and French alike^ 
so that Mr. ELinglake argues, perseverance in war was a mischievous error, 
brought about by the necessities of Napoleon III. and the spirit of wa^ 
like adventure aroused in EIngland. 

^* From the first, the Duke of Newcastle, resisting all proposals for 
operating against Russia on the side of Poland, had warmly shared the 
popular desire to invade the Crimea, and lay siege to Sebastopol. . The 
x!mperor of the French, steadily following his main policy, had long ago 
consented to look to this enterprise as next in importance to the defence 
of the Sultan's territory, and, in the eariy part of April, instructions to 
this effect had been g^ven to the French and English generals." 

It is not thus that the French historiographers relate the matter. De 
Bazancourt says : '' The marshal, all the while that he was incessantly 
preparing his means of execution, was awaiting with impatience that toe 
resolve was definitely taken by the two governments to attempt a bold 
stroke upon the coast of the Crimea;" but the same writer admits after- 
wards, *' It was not solely the adventurous persistence of the marshal, and 
his personal ambition, to transmit a few glorious bulletins into France that 
led to the invasion of the Crimea." Du Casse describes the decision as 
having been arrived at at a council of war, at which the French com- 
mander-in-chief had been recognised in some sort as generalissimo of all 
the allied forces (Precis, &c., p. 88) ; and he adds : *' By quickly thrown 
ing the greater portion of the forces that were in hand, whether upon 
Kaffa, or upon Sebastopol, the maritime power of the Emperor Nicholn 
might be struck down as if with a sledge-hammer. A resolution of sach 
a nature could only be agreeable to French soldiers. Marshal St. Amand 
was in favour of a point near Kaffa ; the majority of the allied generals 
summoned to the council were in favour of Sebastopol." The fact thai 
the wishes of the marshal did not prevail, are alone sufficient to attest 
that he was not at that time, or at any time, generalissimo of the allied 
forces. Fatigued by advice, cowed by the result of his endeavours to 
have his own way against Lord Stratford and Lord Raglan, he was, afr> 
cording to Mr. Kinglake, without ascendancy in the camp of the alliea 
He was reproved from at home, and two of his divisional generals openly 
indulged in merciless invectives against him. According to the same 
authority, when the members of the conference of the 18 th of July, which 
took place at Marshal St. Arnaud's head-quarters, imagined that they 
were met for the purpose of determining upon the expediency of undei^ 
taking the invasion. Lord Raglan had already made up his mind, net 
merely to support the wish of his government in the allied camp, but to 
cause its actual adoption. It was in vain that the French further urged 
the abandonment of the expedition at a second conference; Lord Ra^an 
was resolved thai the enterprise should go on* This is an entirely oppoiitB 
▼lew of the case. 
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Then ensued that series of mistakes and misconceptions which are so 
differently represented in Mr. Kinglake's book and in M. de Bazan- 
court's works, '* La Marine Fran9aise dans la Mer Noire" and " Les 
Chroniques de la Guerre d'Orient," as also in the '^ Precis Historique," 
and which would be positively ridiculous were it not for the extent of 
the interests that were involved. First we have the excitement and im- 
patience of St. Arnaud inducing him to set sail without the English ; 
then we have the marshal sailing back again! These incidents are 
SQCceeded by the departure of the whole armada, and then a conference 
on board the VUle de PariSy to stop the expedition, adjourned afterwards 
to the Caradoc. It would really seem that if nations cannot carry on 
war by themselves, they had better not go to war at all. When waging 
war by themselves, there is at least an undivided responsibility ; but 
when carrying on war with allied powers, there is what is worse than a 
divided responsibility, there is constant divergence of acts and opinions, 
and incessant recrimination. After which, when the war is over, if your 
ally happen to possess an excessive amount of self-love and lofty aspira- 
tions for the applause of the world, all the advice you gave in the 
cabinet, or all the assistance given in the field, will be entirely passed over, 
and the whole of the honour and glory of the thing monopolised by the 
friend and ally, if possessed of a mind more open to the ticklings of 
Tanity, and a stomach more capacious for flattery than your own. 

Thus it is that, according to the French records, the disembarkation 
was heralded and effected by a company from the Montebello planting 
the French flag on the shore (Du Casse, p. 111). According to Bazan- 
court, a whale-boat from the VUle de Paris conveyed General Canrobert 
and Admiral Bouet-Willaumez on shore, and the general was the first to 
jump on shore and plant the French flag on the soil of the Crimea. 
Considering the difficulties that had been experienced in getting them 
to go at all, it is rather amusing to see how exceedingly anxious the 
French were to be the first to land. Mr. Kinglake has, however, a 
curious stonr to relate as to how this little point, so flattering to the 
▼ainglory of the French, was arrived at : 

In the night of the 13tli (he tells us) there occurred a transaction which 
threatened to ruin the whole plan for the landing, and even to bring the har- 
mony between the French and the English forces into grievous jeopardy. 
Durmg the darkness, the French placed the buoy opposite, not to the centre, 
but to the extreme north, of the chosen Ied ding-ground ; and when niorninj^ 
dawned, it appeared that the English ships and transports, though really in then: 
proper places, were on the wrong side of the buoy, or, rather, that the buoy 
was on the wrong side of them. W hether the act which created this embarrass- 
ment was one resulting from sheer mistake on the part of our allies, or from 
over-greediness for space, or from a scheme more profoundly designed, it went 
straight towards the end desired by those French officers who had been labouring 
to bring the enterprise to a stop. For what was to be done ? If the English, 
disregarding the altered position of the buoy, were to persist in keeping to 
their assigned landing-ground, their whole flotilla, their boats and their troops, 
when landed, would be hopelessly mixed up with the French, and what might 
be expected to follow would be ruinous confusion — nay, even perhaps angry 
and violent conflict between the forces of the allies. To propose to move the 
buoy, or to get into controversy with the French at such a time, would be to 
delay and imperil the whole undertaking ; and yet the boundary as it stood ex- 
truckd the English from all share in the chosen landing-ground. It might 
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seem that the whole enterprise was again in danger of failure ; but agam a 
strong will interposed. 

From the moment when Lord Raglan consented to undertake the inyaaioi, 
he seems to have acted as though he felt that the belief he entertained of its 
hazardousness was a reason why he should be the more steadfast in his determi- 
nation to force it on. Nor was he without the very counsel that was needed 
for overcoming tliis last obstacle. Lvons, commanding the in-shore squadron 
of the British fleet, was entrusted with tlie direction of our transports, and the 
whole management of the landing. Moving long before dawn in the sleepless 
Agamemnon^ he saw where the buoy had been placed by the French in the night- 
time, and gathered in an instant all the perilous import of the change. He was 
more than a mere performer of duty, for he was a man driving under a pas- 
sionate force of purpose. Without stopping to indulge his anger, he darted 
upon the means of aeding with the eviL H^ had observed that aoout a mile to 
the north of " Old Fort" there was a strip of beach which divided the hike of 
Kamishla from the sea. There Lord Raglan and he now determined that the 
landing of the British forces should take place. 

To make a long story short, this extraordinary removal of a buoy led 
to a change in the place of landing as arranged between the alHed 
forces ; and Mr. Kiuglake adds, that few of the thousands on board un- 
derstood the change which had been effected, or even saw that they were 
brought to a new landing-ground. They imagined that it was the better 
method or greater quickness of the French which was giving them the 
triumph of being the first to land. Both Lord Baglan and Lyons were 
too steadfast in the maintenance of the alliance to think of accounting 
for the seeming tardiness of the English by causing the truth to be 
known ; and even to this day it is commonly believed that the English 
army effected its landing at Old Fort. 

Bazancourt goes so far in his *' Chroniques," p.*J84, as to admit that 
*' a certain amount of confusion, arising from a chuifi'e in the plans pre- 
viously decided upon, delayed the disembarkation of tna English troops." 
But there is no notice of the change whatsoever in tnk more detailed 
accounts given in *' La Marine Fran^aise," &c. Everythl^^ v^ are told 
there, was pre-arranged; every one rivalled his neighbouP^n ardour, 
activity, ana devotion. " All looks were turned towards JLa'mVUk d» 
Paris, which was to give the signal of disembarkation. At last^ -waves 
from the mast of the admiral's ship, and an instinctive involantary^oat 
burst forth at once from every breast" At 8.30 the French flag flowed 
in the Crimea, amid the shouts of "Vive TEmpereur;" and afterwards a 
brief paragraph informs us as follows: ''At ten o'clock the English troopi 
landed on their side." This is the whole amount of space given to record 
the proceedings of the allies. We must defer the account of the advance 
of the allies, and of the opposition they encountered to that advance on 
the heights of the Alma, to our next. 
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A FIRST BRITISH LEGATION IN JAPAN * 

Japan, a country by itself, with peculiar people, having their own 
peculiar policy, manners, and habits, presented one advantage — that, when 
opened to diplomacy, there was no necessity for secresy. Secresy arises 
more from rivalry among foreign representatives than from the actual 
habits of the courts to which they may be accredited ; now so little was 
known of Japan, and the difficulties to be encountered in a country 
totally unprepared for treaty relations were so great, that rivalry was out 
of the question, and no amount of publicity could alter or affect the actual 
state of affiiirs. Hence are we indebted for the two charming volumes 
before us from the pen of our envoy and minister in Japan, and which 
will be to that country for the future, what Davis's book has been to 
China — the best and most popular work on undoubtedly the most extra- 
ordinary empire yet remaining on the face of the earth. 

Not to loiter on the threshold of political and international difficulties, 
and the necessity of warning in time by publicity from increased com- 
plications and great calamities — at the progress making in Hong-Kong, 
Shanghae, and Macao, or at Japan as it was — we will join her Majesty's 
minister in Japan as it is, commencing, as is generally the case, at 
Nagasaki, which Sir Rutherford Alcock, and everybody else, describe 
as situated at the bottom of a wooded, blanded, beautiful bay, but which 
ia marked on the map as situated at the extreme point of a very remark- 
able headland. 

** Take them all in all," says the British minister, ** with their resem- 
blances and differences, you soon come to the conclusion that, judging 
even from this seaport, the Wapping of Japan — with a Chinese colony 
located among them for centuries to teach them their vices — Dutch and 
other foreigners, in time past and present, to add their quota also — ^they 
are a good-humoured, intelligent, and courteous race ; gentle withal, and 
speaking one of the softest tongues out of Italy. Their salutations and 
greetings in the market-place have a stately and elaborate courtesy in the 
lowly bend of the body, and make a very striking contrast to the jerk of 
the head and How do ? of Jones, Brown, and Robinson." 

A fair amount of industry and business appeared in the shops of 
Nagasaki, and along the wide streets, down the centre of which there is, 
in most cases, a fine flag pavement. Groups of half or wholly naked 
children, clamouring for buttons, are met with everywhere ; and almost 

* The Capital of the Tycoon; a Narrative of Three Tears' Residence in Japan. 
By Sir Batherford Alcock, K.C.B., her Majesty's Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary in Japan. 
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every woman has at least one at the hreast, and often another at the back. 
*< The race," says Sir Rutherford, ^* is undoubtedly prolific ; and this, I 
should say, is a very paradise of babies." 

The most interesting fact connected with this port, and by ikr the moit 
promising to the future of a country of more or less detached and popo- 
lous islands like Japan, is the Japanese steam-faotory on the opposite ode 
of the bay, under tne superintendence of Dutch officers. Sir Rutherford 
says he went over it, and could not but admire the progress made, under 
every possible difficulty, by the Japanese and Dutch combined, in their 
endeavours to create, in this remote corner of the earth, all the compli- 
cated means and appliances for the repair, and manu&cture ultimately, 
of steam machinery. There was a large lathe factory in full work, 
where Japanese workmen, some the sons of gentlemen, turned out all the 
parts of a steam-engine proper to their departmenL Among othir 
things he found them turning moderator lamps. 

'* And here," he adds, *' we saw one of the most extraordinary and 
crowning testimonies of Japanese enterprise and ingenuity, which kam 
all the Chinese have ever attempted far behind. I allude to a stean- 
engine with tabular boilers, made by themselves before a steam*vesiel or 
engine had ever been seen by Japanese ; made solely, therefore, from die 
plans in a Dutch work. This engine was not only put together, bit 
made to work a boat. It is true there were defects, both in structure and 
adaptation ; and it is rather a marvel, perhaps, that the engineers wen 
not 'hoisted with their own petard;' but even these defects admit of 
rectification, under the able hands of the bead engineer, were it not 
worthy of being preserved as a national monument of Japanese capacity 
and enterprise. An American writer seems unwilling to leave them tk 
credit so justly their due, and sugg^ts that the workmen must have sees 
the United States Mississippi steamer I But he is clearly mistaken. It 
was actually in operation long before an American, or any other atoamsr, 
had ever appeared in Japanese waters.*' 

The Japanese may be a century behind us in their political institotiaBi 
-«-be what England and France were in the time of the English Heoiyi 
and the French Charleses — and they may not yet appreciate iatematioBil 
communication and foreign diplomacy, and their Daimiot, or feodal 
barons, may oppose such by open or covert hostilities, but it is impossihk 
not to see that there is a great future in store for such a people ; thit 
time will, as with the nations of Western Europe, woric amelioratioii in 
their position; and that the necessities of commeree and the progren of 
enlightenment will yet teach them to put up with diplomatie pressore 
from without, for the sake of the benefits to be derived by trade wifthia. 

There are, however, other drawbacks to the European on his M 
arriving in Japan, which are not connected with feudal hostility or aoti- 
pathies to foreigners (which do not exist among the people), but are con- 
nected solely with the habits of the people themselves : no cattle being 
kept for slaughter by a nation of Buddhists, and ichthyologists, ot vege- 
tarians, only those can be obtained which are taken from the pkMigii; 
and, of course, old and worn-out beasts are alone brought to the market 
There are also no sheep in the country. There are, indeed, plenty of 
®ggB» hut a terrible dearth of chickens. This scarcity of fowls, Sir 
Rutherford remarks, is not easily understoodi seeing that ttiere must k 
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I remunerating demand, and the means of producing them are there. 
'* Bantams, beautiful enough to win prizes, are plentiful in the streets — 
md a few long-legged, high-stepping fowls, fit almost for a cabriolet, 
night also be seen ; but they had a patriarchal look, and, moreover, could 
lot be bought." Fish alone is plentiful at Nagasaki, and in considerable 
rariety. Craw-fish and prawns attain noble proportions. Yet this new 
xmntry, full of natural beauties, with no tropical heat in summer and 
ittle actual winter, at all events in the south, and within ten days' steam 
ii Hong-Kong, promised an abundant influx of visitors seeking for 
sbange and health — a promise which has been more fully realised than 
nany other anticipated results. 

The Japanese government had strongly urged upon Lord Elgin, at the 
ame of his mission, their earnest desire that no representative should 
letually be nominated until 1863 — on the plea that the popular feeling 
igainst foreigners (rather, we should say, the policy of isolation — the 
letermined policy of the Japanese rulers) was likely to be aroused, if so 
j^reat a change were attempted before there was time to prepare the 
lablic mind. The request was, however, disregarded by her Majesty's 
Koremment, who felt that if the thing were not done at once, other 
izeases for delay would be found, and it would never be done at all, 
irfailst other powers, more decisive and energetic, might not be deterred 

?f similar frivolous excuses. Sir Rutherford Alcock arrived then at 
eddo, in the 8ampsony on the 26th of June, 1869, and his anxiety was 
vlieved to no smaU extent when, the next day, two of the governors of 
oreign affairs paid him a visit, with congratulations from the government 
ID his safe arrival. 

Very glad to find the first anticipated difficulty cleared away, our 
oinister next proceeded to the selection of a temple for a provisional 
eaidence, as also for a site for a consulate-general. This pressing neces- 
ity implied a landing, and the first thing the plenipotentiary seems to 
laye been impressed with, was that the number and strength of the 
pranite batteries, faced with g^ns on every side which interpose between 
he anchorage and the shore, have gone on increasing continually, from 
he first arrival of foreign representatives. Only two European-rigged 
<«88els bearing the Japanese flag — a red sun on a white field — were, 
lowever, lying outside the batteries, and one of these was the steam- 
'essel sent out by our government as a present to the Tycoon. The 
bpanese had scraped oif the paint from the outside, never using such 
fn their boats and junks — that, too, in the land of lacquer and varnish-— 
.od Sir Butherfora professes himself to be at a loss to explain the dis* 
repancy between their practice and ours. He says he has often asked 
kETal officers for an explanation, but never obtained any satisfactory 
atwer — all had one settled conviction in favour of paint — more paint-— 
Imndanoe of paint ! 

The first thmg a foreigner has to do on landing is to learn to pack his 
imbe and body inside a Japanese norimon, or palanquin, inside of which 
he cramped and tortured traveller has the satisfaction of feeling that he 
soke very much as a wild beast slung in a cage for safe transport. Is it 
loesible that the old stories of mariners wrecked on the coast of Japan 
cing shut up in iron cages, had its origin in the hospitable intent and 
tarpose of transferring them, in some rather rough palanquins of rural 

2c2 
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design and manufacture, to a neighbouring town ? The " kango," a kind 
of palanquin basket of wicker-work, is a proof, however, of the well- 
known proverb that in every extremity of evil there is still '' a lower 
deep," yet hundreds of men and women may be seen, in the streets or on 
the highway, travelling for hours, and on a whole day's journey, in these 
most uncomfortable vehicles. But nothing strikes a stranger so machat 
first, or seems to him more wonderful, than the way in which the 
Japanese, men, women, and children, take their ease and repose — asleep 
or awake. A Japanese at his ease as naturally drops on his heels, and 
squats — with no more solid support to his person than his legs or heels 
can afford — as an Englishman drops into a chair when he is tired. As 
soon as the babe leaves its mother's breast, the first thing it learns is, not 
to walk or to run, but to squat on its heels in this baboon fashion. If 
the Japanese are on ceremony, then they sink on the mats, resting jointly 
on heels and knees. And this attitude also, which would be torture to 
us, they maintain for hours, apparently without serious inconvenience. 
Finally, the day's labour over, or the time for siesta, in the heat of the 
day, arrived, they throw themselves down full length on the mat, with a 
little padded rest, just large enough to receive the occiput, or the angle 
of the jaw, and sleep as soundly as the most fastidious with a feather 
pillow and bed. 

The upholsterer's bill never can offer any impediment to a young couple 
in Japan. Their future house is taken ; containing generally three or 
four little rooms, in which clean mats are put. Each then brings to the 
housekeeping a cotton-stuffed quilt, and a box of wearing apparel for 
their own personal use, a pan to cook the rice, half a dozen lacquer cups, 



and trays to eat off, — a large tub to bathe and wash in are added, on 
general account, — and these complete the establishment ! 

The temple of Tozengee, one of the largest and best endowed in 
Yeddo, under the patronage of the Prince of Xendai, one of the great 
semi-independent Daimios, or feudal lords, selected for the residence of the 
British plenipotenUary, was a place of exceeding beauty. One gate gate 
entrance to a shady avenue; a second more imposing gate of two stories 
to an open square, with lotus ponds, and trees on each side ; and, finally, 
an entrance to the right, through another court-yard, gave admission to as 
beautiful a specimen of Japanese garden and grounds as can well be 
conceived. 

" If Japan," says our minister, ** could only be viewed as a place of 
exile, it must be confessed a more beautiful hermitage could not have been 
chosen ; and I felt almost doubtful whether a retreat so perfect in every 
respect could possibly have fallen to my lot without some terrible draw- 
back. It seemed too much to be so easily realised, and at so little cost 
I well remember the feeling, now that years have passed over my bead, 
and revealed what I could then so little foresee, that in the midst of all 
this picturesque beauty — a scene at once so fair and peaceful — I, and at 
a year's interval, the charg6 d'affaires in my absence, were each destined 
to be hunted for our lives by armed bravoes thirsting for our blood ; and 
feel that no human strength or art could make such a position defensible. 
Sunk as the house is in a hollow, surrounded by wood, and open on aO 
sides to attack, effective defence is indeed impossible, and the stesdthj 
approach of the midnight assassin may bring him close on his victim 
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noder cover. Well, indeed, it is ordered that our knowledge of the 
future is a total blank. Had I foreseen what was to be, how much of 
pleasure and peace, in a sense of security, I should have lost, — and how 
wretchedly the two years preceding the tirst attempt at a massacre would 
have drawn on, in this seemingly earthly paradise ! It left nothing to be 
desired as a place to live in, — and the real objection, that it was a very 
likely place to die in, did not strike the mind-^though obviously enough 
a very bad location in which to defend oneself. From the end of the 
avenue, through which a mid-day sun could only pour a chequered 
arabesque of light and shade, the bay stretched far away a thousand feet 
below, basking in the full glare of sunshine, and making the deep cool 
shade of the terrace, with its thick screen of green leaves, all the more 
enjoyable by contrast. It is true it swarmed with mosquitoes : this little 
disadvantage I perceived at once, — but it was only later that I had the 
satisfaction of learning it was celebrated all over Yeddo for its breed !*' 

And here the embassy was settled, but it was not without difficulty. 
The priests objected altogether to the foreigners occupying their temple, 
and it is questionable how far the Prince of Xendai may have ever 
relished it, or rather covertly and treacherously opposed it. The envoy 
himself acknowledges that he has never been able to discover by what 
tenure these temples are held, to be so entirely, as they seem, at the dis- 
posal of the Tycoon's government. There was also the installation pro- 
cess to be gone through — the installation of a new legation in an Eastern 
land being a rude undertaking. There was the upholstery — the transport 
of two hundred cases into the once secluded temple grounds — their un- 
packing and distribution. Then came the crockery and glass chaos, with 
the cutlery missing. So carefully had the knives and forks been packed 
away, that they were not found for three weeks. Our civilisation is no 
doubt perfect, but Sir Rutherford could not help contrasting its many 
incumbrances with the simplicity of a Japanese manage, with many mis- 
givings in favour of the latter. 

Next follow a very graphic and picturesque series of stereoscopic 
sketches, as our minister calls them, embracing not only the outward 
ftspect of the capital and surrounding country — of houses and streets, 
temples, and Daimios* yamaskas or palaces, hill and bay, 6eld and ham- 
let—but also the life and varying aspects of the city and its inhabitants, 
according to the hour of the day or the season of the year. These 
sketches are indeed perfect in their way, and they leave little to be de- 
sired so far as pen-description can go of an Oriental phase of feudalism 
such as our ancestors knew it in the time of the Plantagenets, only with 
much greater knowledge of the arts of life, and a more advanced mate- 
rial civilisation in the body of the people. There are shops of all kinds: 
booksellers ; shops of bronze and copper- ware ; pawnbrokers, and old 
iron shops ; bath-houses, coopers and basket-makers, armourers and 
sword- makers, with here and there a stall of ready-made clothes, or a 
print-shop. According to the inverse custom of the Japanese, the shops, 
however, generally go to the customer, not the customer to the shops. 
£very hundred steps or so is a ward-gate, with a decrepit municipal 
guard, often two old men and a boy, smoking and dreaming away their 
existence. In the vice of intemperance, it may be observed, the Ja- 
panese have nothing to learn from foreigners. They are as much given 
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to drunkenness as any of the northern races of Europe, as qnarrelsome 
as the worst, and far more dangerous in their cups. Then there are the 
yamaskas of the feudatory Daimios, a long line of harred windows, with 
an imposing-looking gateway in the centre, inhabited by the retainen, 
attached, as in Europe in former times, to every baron and knight by § 
feudal tenure, the baron's residence being behind, '* entre cour et jir^ 
din," as still to be seen in Paris and elsewhere. There are beggan— 
even jolly beggar ; jugglers, adepts in their art ; and penitents, like the 
brothers of the Misericordia and begging penitents still to be seen in 
the towns of Italy, and not the most burdensome relics of medixTsl 
times still to be met with there. Then there are bazaars for prints, 
maps, books, swords, tobacco-pouches, and pipes. On festive occasioos, 
a row of dingy booths, divided by curtains into small compartments, is 
often seen, provided for the lowest class. The Social Evil is here t 
legalised institution, and nowhere takes a more revolting form. 

Officers on horseback, wearing the badge either of the Tycoon or 
their feudal chief, are passing to and fro, preceded by one or more foot- 
men or grooms, who always accompany their masters, and keep their 
pace, however rapid. By nine o'clock the city is up and stirring. The 
shops are opened, and the streets are filling with a swarming popula- 
tion. Groups of men, women, and children, may also be iieen trooping 
along the shady roads, on their way to enjoy the beauties of the country. 
Both country roads and streets in the city of Yeddo will bear advanta- 
geous comparison with the best kept of either in the West. No squalid 
misery or accumulations of filth in the face of " Boards of Works" en- 
cumber the well-cared-for streets. Trains of porters carrying liquid 
manure may be objected to, but the conical tubs on the horses are car»* 
fully covered over. The eye requires time, also, to accustom itself to 
the summer costume of the lower orders, which in the men is limited to 
a narrow loin-cloth, and in the women to a petticoat, sadly ^ scrimpedT 
in the breadths. Leagues of continuous streets may be traversed, nlU 
with a busy, but not over- worked, and seemingly a very contented and 
good-humoured people. Children and dogs abound everywhere. Until 
the former can walk they are generally secured to the back of tht 
mother, but it is also very common to see a little nude Cupid in tht 
arms of a stalwart-looking father, nearly as naked, who wulks about 
with the small burden, evidently handling it with all the gentleness and 
dexterity of a practised hand. Abortion is practised in Japan, but not 
infanticide, as in China and India. 

One of the most striking and constant features of the city are largt 
gaps where charred timbers and rubbish mark the scene of a recent fiie> 
There are no fire-insurance offices, and but very imperfect means of ei« 
tinguishing a conflagration ; but some houses, built of mud, with win* 
dows faced with iron, are fire-proof, and are to be seen standing ob- 
soatched and erect in the midst of smouldering heaps and blackened 
walls. Nothing is more common than to see whole streets levelled bj 
their terriUe enemy in a single night. There are fire-bells and statioM^ 
and an elaborate and apparently well-organised system of fire-brigades; 
but without a plentiful supply of water and good engines mere labour 
can do little. Incendiarism is also prevalent ; and it is calculated that 
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the whole of this vast city is consumed in saccessiye portions, to be re- 
Imilt, in every seven years ! 

The Japanese seem, as before said, to be a good-humoured and con- 
tented, as well as a happy race, with the exception of the military, 
feadal, and official caste. These classes furnish types of that extinct 
species of the race in Europe, still remembered as ^* Swashbucklers" — 
swaggering, blustering bullies ; many cowardly enough to strike an 
enemy in the back, or cut down an unarmed, inoffensive man ; but 
also supplying numbers ever ready to fling their own lives away in 
accomplishing a revenge, or carrying out the behests of their chief. 
These ruffians are all entitled to the privilege of wearing two swords, 
rank and file, and they are saluted by the unprivileged (professional, 
mercantile, and agricultural) as Sama, or lord. With a rolling straddle 
in his gait, reminding one of Mr. Kinglake*s graphic description of the 
Janissary, and due to the same cause — the heavy projecting blades at his 
waist, and the swaddling-clothes round his body — the Japanese Samurai, 
or Yakonin, moves on in a very ungainly fashion, the hilts of his two 
swords at least a foot in advance of his person, very handy, to all ap- 
pearance, for an enemy's grasp. One is a heavy two-handed weapon, 
pointed and sharp as a razor ; the other short, like a Roman sword, and 
rriigiously kept in the same serviceable state. In the use of these he is 
no mean adept. He seldom requires a second thrust with the shorter 
weapon, but strikes home at a single thrust, as was fatally proved at a 
later period ; while with the longer weapon he severs a limb at a blow. 
Snch a fellow is a man to whom all peace-loving subjects and prudent 
people habitually give as wide a berth as they can ! Often drunk, and 
always insolent, he is to be met with in the quarters of the town where 
the tea-houses most abound ; or returning about dusk from his day's 
debauch, with a red and bloated face, and not over-steady on his legs, 
the terror of all the unarmed population and street-dogs. Happy for 
the former, when he is content with trying the edge of a new sword on 
the quadrupeds ; and many a poor crippled animal is to be seen limping 
about slashed over the back or with more hideous evidences of brutality. 
But at other times it is some coolie or inoffensive shopkeeper, who, 
coming unadvisedly between **the wind and his nobility," is just as 
mercilessly cut down at a blow. This, our minister remarks, does not 
quite accord with Ksempfer's or Thunberg's account of the perfect order 
and respect for the law maintained throughout Japan, nor with the first 
impressions of later writers as to the universal respect for the canine 
race ; but a long residence in the capital revealed many things still more 
opposed to the generally received accounts. 

But for this class of military retainers and Tycoon's officials, high 
and low, both of which swarm in Yeddo, we are told it might be one of 
the pleasantest places of residence in the far East. The climate is supe- 
rior to that of any other country east of the Cape. The capital itself, 
though spreading over a circuit of some twenty miles, with probably a 
couple of million of inhabitants, can boast what no capital m Europe 
can — the most charming rides, beginning even in its centre, and extend- 
ing in every direction over wooded hills, through smiling valleys and 
shady lanes, fringed with evergreens and magnificent timber. Broad 
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green slopes, and temple gardens, or well-timbered parks, gladden tbe 
eye, as it is nowhere else gladdened within the circle of a city. An 
Eastern sun throws a flood of light from an unclouded sky over all thii 
beauty through the greater part of the year ; in winter there is ice and 
snow, and the season is very severe in the northernmost island of the 
group, and in spring there is rain or snow with gales of wind. Tem- 
pests from above, and volcanic throes from below, however, give to the 
capital of the Tycoon a very different aspect from time to time. The 
advent of foreigners has also brought with it in its train political storms 
and convulsions, which are as inevitable in the existing state of society — 
the ruling classes everywhere opposed to the emancipation of the people 
— as they were in the West until feudalism was superseded by constitu- 
tional and monarchical fontis of government. 

The labours of a 6rst British legation in Japan commenced with the 
opening of the port of Kanagawa, but when this was to be proceeded 
with, it was found that the astute Japanese had very quietly superseded 
that site by a place called Yokohama, on the opposite side of the bay, a 
mere fishing village, in the midst of a marsh, and far away from the direct 
line of traffic through the country. After some weeks of negotiation, a 
site was obtained on the edge of the bay outside Kanagawa, and nearer 
to Yeddo by a league, and a year had not passed before all the available 
land and houses had been got into the large and tenacious grasp of the 
first comers, requiring a further extension for the European site, which 
was only obtained with the greatest difficulty. The next labours were 
devoted to the monetary question — one of signal complexity. Thus it 
was that at the onset the first British and American legations were beset 
by three as troublesome and harassing questions as could well have been 
desired for diplomatic agents. A disputed site for a foreign settlement, 
after the native government had expended large sums upon one, and 
merchants were on the spot, urgent for land and instant accommodation; 
a currency question, which struck at the root of all trade ; and, finally, 
an attempt to dispute a right of road between the capital and the port, 
even to the members of the legations ! The mission may indeed, from 
the onset to the end, be summarily described as one series of ever- 
recurring struggles between the minister, whose business it was to insist 
upon the observance of treaties, and the Japanese rulers, whose peculiar 
pleasure and duty it seemed to be to render them nugatory and void in 
effect ; and this state of things will probably continue until some change 
is brought about internally by the pressure from without — a change which 
we only hope, but can scarcely expect, may be wrought by peaceful 
means. 

The minister landed officially on the 6th of July, 1869, and the British 
flag was unfurled for the first time in evidence of a permanent legation 
in the capital of the Tycoon — Sir Rutherford appears to have adopted 
the style of '* capital of the Tycoon" in contradistinction to Miako---the 
capital of the Mikado, the hereditary and only recognised titular sovereign, 
and consequently the true capital of Japan. The installation was followed 
by an official exchange of ratifications, which was not accomplished with- 
out the usual subterfuges and attempts at cheating on the part of the 
Japanese officials. 

These difficulties over at length, time flowed on so smoothly in ** this 
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wilderness of men and women," that the embassy was in a fair way of 
losing count of the days. It is to be observed that in Japan, as among 
many other Asiatic nations, there is no division of time into weeks, and 
this gives Sir Rutherford an opportunity of remarking upon the erroneous 
assertion of Sabbatarian writers, that the weekly measurement of time is 
universal, whereas it is of purely Jewish origin. Such a total absence of 
all external differences between one day and another had, however, a con- 
atant tendency to blur out distinctions. The legation had also, it is to 
be observed, been dropped by her Majesty's ship Sampson — as a man 
drops an awkward burden — on a new and untried country, and had been 
left to its own resources and chance destiny. To a certain monotony of 
exbtence added to absolute isolation were thus superadded the anxiety of 
unknown and somewhat perilous conditions. The foreigner is too entirely 
a stranger in Japan, and too absolutely repudiated as having anything in 
common with the natives, to feel otherwise than banished and exiled from 
all social intercourse. The hostility of the Daimios and governing powers 
tnscitate ever-recurring occasions of petty annoyance or impertinence— 
with a systematic plan of extortion and enormous lying by all the officials 
who surround the foreign missions, and the tradesmen they allow to ap- 
proach — no wonder that such a state of things should sometimes cumulate 
in acts of violence. 

There was one resource, and that was to study the language of these 
impracticable people ; but the labour, like that of training the officials to 
sincerity and honesty, was found to be one long torture. There was also 
some little amusement afforded by answering the absurd statements made 
in such works as " Two Journeys to Japan, by the author of the * New 
Eldorado,' " and other travellers' stories ; and there was a less agreeable 
resource in the study of Japanese politics, to which we are also in due 
succession introduced at length, with a 6nal resum6 of '' a Mikado and a 
Tycoon, both nonentities and cyphers, and often prisoners, while the 
Daimios, great and small, rule the country." The laws of Gongen 
Sama, the great founder of the existing dynasty, which denounce as high 
treason, with death for the penalty, any one harbouring a foreigner, and 
which enjoin all good and loyal subjects to exterminate any of the hated 
race who may ever venture to desecrate the sacred soil of Nipon by their 
presence, have, we are told also, never been repealed 1 

The British and American legations had been established in Yeddo 
some six weeks, and affairs had been going on, if not satisfactorily, at 
least with no more serious difficulties than might perhaps have been 
reasonably anticipated with an Eastern people and a government so long 
isolated from the world — such as minor acts of rudeness and insult to 
members of the British legation, and a more serious assault by the 
Samurai upon Mr. Heuskin, the secretary of the American legation— 
when Count Mouravieff Amoorsky arrived with a squadron of ten vessels, 
and the Russian admiral landed and took up his residence at a large 
temple, with a guard of three hundred men fully armed and equipped. 
Notwithstanding this, some of his officers were annoyed and insulted when 
walking the streets, and an officer, with a sailor and a steward, having 
landed to purchase provisions, they were set upon by some armed 
Japanese, and hewn down with the most ghastly wounds that could be 
inflicted. This first deed of blood took every one by surprise; for 
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although there were not wanting evidences of hostility, more especiany 
among the Daimios and their armed retainers, it had hitherto only 
manifested itself hy acts of rudeness and insult, or in the turbulence of a 
mob. The manner in which the men had been set upon and butchered 
totally excluded all idea of Lonins, or mere brigands, highwaymen, or 
robbers. The assailants also wore the two swords of the SamuraL It 
was supposed that the murder had, in fact, been carried out purposely by 
a certain Prince Mito, who was in disg^ce, and who had taken this 
means of bringing the existing government and its regent into collision 
with a foreign power. Of the real motives, or the actual perpetrators, 
nothing positive has, however, ever been known. The foreign ministers 
quietly observed, in answer to remonstrances, that these acts of violence 
justified them in all they had urged upon the plenipotentiaries as to the 
dangerous character of the population in Yeddo, and the expediency of 
deferring the residence of any diplomatic agents for two or three years. 
There was too much reason, Sir Rutherford remarks, to believe that a 
powerful party among the hereditary princes and Daimios were disposed 
to risk everything rather than permit peaceable intercourse and good re- 
lations with European powers to be established ; and at that time recent 
checks suffered by the allies at the Peiho, and by the French in Cochin- 
China, with the war raging in Europe, may all have tended to embolden 
them to make the effort without further delay, and to endeavour to drive 
the missions from the capital and all trade from its vicinity. 

In the end, nothing was done; a kind of apology w$s made; the 
governor of Kanagawa disgpraced, to be only soon appointed in the 
mission to Europe; and a mortuary chapel was built ; and thus ended, 
says the minister, the first of a long series of tragedies. The struggle 
had, indeed, now commenced in earnest, and first blood had been shedP- 
the struggle between European diplomacy, with protocols and the ap- 
pliances of modem warfare in the background; and Japanese policy, 
animated by a fierce spirit of national fanaticism and hostility to all 
innovation, backed by tne assassin's steel and all the weapons of Oriental 
treachery and ruthless cruelty. 

There was, however, a brief interval of improvement after thb unto* 
ward event. One of the governors called with proposals for rides and 
water-parties just as the minister was recovering from an attack of 
cholera, and when the members of the legation went abroad, the ward- 
constables, turned out with their jingling staves and escorted them from 
street to street, being relieved at each gate. It was under these improved 
circumstances that a visit was made to Hakodaki. The town itself is 
described as being little better than a long fishing village^ but the port 
is the realisation of all a sailor's dreams — spacious, with deep water and 
good holding ground. The bay also abounds in salmon, plaice, and other 
fish. Almost every stall in the street was stocked with salmon, fetching 
from ninepenee to eighteenpence for a fish of from 15 to 20 lbs. weighty 
and sixpence each when dried and salted. Potatoes were also cheap and 
abundant. Venison, wild-boar, and wild-fowl, also abounded in the 
market. Sulphur, lead, and Chinese edibles, with furs and deer-horns, 
are also to be obtained, and our envoy left a consul there, although the 
harbour is as yet only frequented by whalers. 

Shortly after the minister's return to Yeddo, the foreign comrnmniy 
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at Yokohama were startled by a murderous and unprovoked attack upon 
the servant of one of their number, who was at the time officiating as 
▼ioe-consul of France. Neither the murderer nor his motive were ever 
known — to the foreigners, at least — and no satisfaction could be obtained. 
The Tycoon's castle was burnt down the same month (November, 1859). 
The new year (1860) began with the most enchanting weather, but with 
gk>omy prospects to the legation. Five days had not gone by before 
part of the new settlement at Yokohama was destroyed by fire. Many 
of the Europeans lost their all in this sad conflagration. This was fol- 
lowed by a violent shock of an earthquake. A commissariat officer 
anived shortly afterwards, with orders to purchase three thousand bag- 
sage horses for our army transport in China. The difficulties of eflect- 
log the purchase were, as usual, of a truly formidable character, and 
when, at length, the transaction was effected, an intimation arrived to 
the effect that they were not required. Pekin had surrendered ; peace 
had been proclaimed ; and a new convention signed in the capital. The 
horses, which had been purchased at thirty dollars apiece, had to be sold 
at five dollars each ! The news, however, had its significance with the 
council of state in Yeddo. 

On the 29th of January, Sir Rutherford had just returned from a visit 
to the American minister, when he heard a hasty step outside his room, 
and Captain Marten, of her Majesty's ship Hoebuckj who happened to 
be a guest at the legation, threw back the sliding panel. *' Come 
quickly ; your linguist is being carried in, badly wounded." ** My heart," 
lays the minister, <' misgave me that his deatli-kneli had struck." Nor 
was he wrong. The unfortunate man had gone down to the gate of the 
l^ation, and was leaning against the entrance, immediately under the 
flagstaff, and with men, women, and children about, in broad daylight — 
when one or two men stole stealthily down the lane behind where he 
stood, and a short sword was buried to the hilt in his body, transfixing 
him as he stood. He died soon after being taken into the legation. The 
deed must have been seen by many, but all, save one woman, denied 
teeing the blow struck. This not so much from hostile feelings to the 
Europeans as from the fear of compromising themselves with the autho- 
rities. This was the third atrocious murder in public thoroughfares, 
without brawl or quarrel, or immediate provocation of any kind. Two 
were in broad daylight, and all evidently deliberate and planned assassi- 
nations. No justice was done, or any redress obtained, in any of the 
cases. 

The same evening the French legation arrived at the English resi- 
dence, the French consul-general at the head. *' Nous voici, nous veuons 
vous demander de I'hospitalit^ — rinceudie nous a attient." Then fol- 
lowed Monsieur I'Abbe in dressing-gown, a thermometer in one hand 
and a breviary in the other. Next came the chancelier in slippers, with 
a revolver and a bonnet-de-nuit, one in each hand. The murdered 
linguist was afterwards buried with great ceremony, and the minister 
remarks, as the Abb^ Hue and others have done before him, upon the 
outward similarity between the ceremonials of the Buddhists with those 
of the Greek and Roman Churches. ** The altar, the tapers, the incense, 
the very costume and gestures of the priests, were in many striking par- 
ticulars alike — a resemblance too close to have been fortuitous." Shortly 
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after this sad event, the American minister sent word that it had just 
been reported to him fifty men had been seized the night before by the 
police, it having been discovered that they had gone down to Yokohama 
to murder all the foreigners. There might be no truth in the report, but 
such rumours were not, under the circumstauces, very pleasant. On the 
26th of February the minister was roused from his sleep at four o'clock 
in the morning by the arrival of an express from her Majesty's consul at 
ELanagawa, with intelligence that about eight o'clock in the evening two 
captains of Dutch merchant-vessels in harbour had been slain in the main 
street of Yokohama — a repetition, in all its leading circumstances and 
unprovoked barbarity, of the assassination perpetrated on the Russians. 
They had been set upon in the dark, and head and limbs had nearly been 
severed from their bodies, as though butchers had assailed them with 
their cleavers. The English minister recriminated, but with the usual 
absence of good results. 

March came next, and in the midst of death and alarms of massacre^ 
with interludes of fires and earthquakes ; still spring was smiling upon 
the legation. On the 11th of the same month the first Protestant 
service was performed at the American legation. The rising settlement 
of Yokohama, it is to be observed, had by this time spread over a con- 
siderable area — all, indeed, that the foreign merchants could put their 
hands upon was occupied. New houses of substantial character had been 
built, and the amount of business done was much larger than had been 
anticipated by many. But deeds of blood did not cease in this strange 
country. The next victim was not a European, but no less a personige 
than the Gotairo, or regent of the empire, the Tycoon being at thst 
time a minor. The regent was on his way to the palace, not only amidst 
his own retainers, but hemmed in between the larger corteg^ of the 
Prince of Kiusiu and that of Prince Owari, also bound to the palace^ 
when suddenly a man flung himself across the line of march, immediately 
in front of the regent's norimon. The officers of his household, whoN 
place is on each side of him, rushed forward at this unprecedented inte^ 
ruption — ^a fatal move, which had evidently been anticipated, for their 
place was instantly filled with armed men in coats of mail, who seemed 
to have sprung from the earth — a compact band of some eighteen or 
twenty men. With flashing swords and frightful yells, blows were struck 
at all around, the lightest of which severed men's hands from the polei 
of the norimon, and cut down those who did not flee. Brief and deadly 
was the struggle. The regent's head was cut ofi^ and carried away as t 
trophy. Many others fell in the mS16e on both sides, and some of ths 
assailants, unable to make their escape, had to perform the Hara-Kiru, to 
the edification of their pursuers, for that is a privilege to be denied to no 
one entitled to wear two swords, however heinous the crime he may have 
committed ! 

All Yeddo was thrown into commotion. The ward-gates were dosed, 
and in a few days it was generally believed that the whole of the missing 
assassins had been arrested. They were found to be retainers of the 
Prince of Mito who had thus sacrificed themselves. As to the prince 
himself, he escaped to his own territories, and, having seized upon a 
castle in a commanding position, he bade defiance to all enemies and to 
the ruling power. Truly might our minister remark diat such eventi 
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carry the mind back to the feadal times of Europe, when the streets and 
thoroughfares of every capital were scenes of daily bloodshed and murder; 
when Guelphs and Ghibelines fought and slew each other whenever they 
met, or an ambuscade could get rid of an enemy. Not the least dis- 
agreeable part of the transaction was, that it was thought the foreign 
legations might be the next object of attack — not so much from hostility 
to them, as with a view of involving the existing government, and bring- 
ing on a conflict with foreign powers. The legations were, in conse- 
quence, filled with troops — contingents of certain Daimios held bound to 
supply them by feudal tenure — to which were added, for their greater 
security, some of the Tycoon's body-guard. The ministers were also 
urgently requested to abstain from going out ; but as past experience had 
shown any pretext was good, with a view to the limitation of the privi- 
leges of the legations, our minister wisely refused constituting himself a 
kind of state prisoner, and took his rides as usual, accompanied, at the 
earnest entreaty of the Japanese ministers, by a few mounted Yakonins 
— a very useless appendage, he declares, if any real danger was to be 
apprehended. 

The three months that followed upon this desperate deed offered little 
that was striking or novel. The usual number of earthquakes and fires 
only, but not a single case of slaughter or assassination ! We have, then, 
pleasanter records concerning the progress of trade for the first twelve 
months after the opening of the ports by treaty, with many valuable and 
important speculations on the future, the details of a ceremonial visit 
paid to the Tycoon, and the records of pleasure-trips made in the interior, 
including an ascent of the renowned Fusiyama, and a visit to the sulphur 
springe or spas of Atami. Reflections on the government and civilisation 
of the Japanese pressed upon the minister with every step he took in this 
land, so singularly blessed in soil and climate — so happy in the contented 



character and simple habits of its people — yet so strangely governed by 
unwritten laws and irresponsible rulers. Equally interesting are the 
descriptions given of rural life and scenery, and of the domestic manners 
of the Japanese. The mountain chain of the Hakoni is compared with 
the Oberland, and, if less grand and abrupt than the latter, there is, we 
are told, in lieu, far greater variety and richness of vegetation. Lilac and 
blue and white hydrangeas covered the banks. The cryptomeria grew 
150 feet high, with a girth of 14 to 16 feet. What a treat such a ride 
must have been ! The ascent of the far-famed sacred mountain, *' Mons 
excelsus et singularis," as old Ksmpfer designates it, cost less trouble 
than it took to obtain the consent of the Japanese officials to make the 
excursion. It was found to have a crater of about 1 100 yards in length, 
with a mean width of 600, and about 350 in depth. The estimated 
height of the edge of the crater was 13,977 feet above the level of the 
sea, and the highest peak 14,177 feet. The volcano has long been ex- 
tinct; the latest eruption recorded was in 1707. The party slept two 
nights on the mountain, and the ascent occupied about eight hours, the 
descent little more than three. 

The visit to the spas of Atami was made as much in a sanitary point 
of view as out of curiosity. The death of a pet dog — a Scotch terrier — 
at this place brought out some of the best traits of the Japanese cha- 
racter. '* My he^ betto (groom), as soon as he heard of the death, came 
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himself to put him in his basket-shroud and under the sod. I asked the 
proprietor's leave to bury him in his pretty garden under the shade of a 
tree, and he instantly came himself and helped to dig the grave. A 
group of assistants of all ranks gathered round with moumfnl faces, S8 
though one of their own kind had passed away. He was folded up m a 
mat, some of the beans he was so fond of were put in the grave with hino, 
and a branch of evergreens inserted at the head, which was scrupulously 
laid to the north. The priest of the temple brought water and incense 
sticks to bum, and then a rough tombstone to mark the spot was laid on 
the grave. They are really a kindly people when not perverted by their 
rulers and prompted to hostility.'' 

The spas of Atami were not found to be gay as a place of residenee. 
Beyond the interest attaching to the study of village life in Japan, then 
was nothing whatever to amuse or give occupation. The sketch of the 
high road to the capital on the way back is, perhaps, one of the meet 
picturesque and effective in the work. We have heard much of the 
tocados, or imperial roads, from former travellers, and the account th^ 
give of their crowds and motley groups, do not appear to be exaggerated, 
only Sir Rutherford analyses these gproups and distinguishes the long pro- 
cessions of the Daimios, with their retainers, from the wayfarers, ordi- 
nary and extraordinary : travellers of the lower classes, porters and peek- 
horses, wealthy travellers in norimons, itinerant musicians, yakonios oo 
service, laden coolies, peasants and fishermen-— everywhere the same 
crowds of horse and foot, men and women, children and dogs. *' And so 
ends our journey to Yeddo," says the minister, in conclusion, " and the 
panorama of the high road. Saionara ! the salutation of the Japanese^ 
toees nothing in so^ess by contrast, either with the French adieu, or the 
Italian addio : while the elaborate courtesy of the horsekeeper and ibt 
Bervant there, distance anything you or I can attempt in the same line. 

It is painful to turn from these pleasant pictures — arcadian innocence, 
domestic tranquillity and enjoyment, and the bustle of every-day Hfe— 
to the trials and vexations to which the legations were exposed by the 
hostile nobles and officials, and their creatures, the two-sworded swash- 
bucklers. Our minister had not returned a month from the spas of 
Atami, when one evening, as they were sitting down to dinner, the Abbi 
Girard came in, pale and agitated, bringing with him, in a norimon, an 
Italian, who had been attacked, while standing quietly at the gate of die 
French legation, by two Samurai passing at the moment, and severdy 
wounded. Several of the Yakonins on service at the legation were efeie 
by at the time, yet nothing was done either in defence of the unfortunate 
European or to stop the swaggering ruffians. The officers and gnardi 
placed at the legations professedly for the protection of their European 
inmates, our minister states to have never been known to raiae a hand to 
save a foreigner from insult or violence ! The object of such a g^rd, he 
adds, was simply to cut off the foreigners from all firee intercourse or com- 
munication with the population, more especially with the educated uA 
higher classes, who might give information tending to expose the doobis 
game the government was playing with foreign powers — enlighten then 
(the Europeans) as to the real state of parties, and themselves imbiba 
ideas prejudicial to the existing state of government. It is pleasant to 
think that such an artificial state of domestic policy cannot last for ersd 
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The remedy is not to be sought for so much in international wars, as in 
restoring the Japanese to a sense of their rights, and to the blessings of 
a really protective and yet liberal government. There can be no security 
to life and property, no hopes of liberty and amelioration in the condition 
of the Japanese, till the whole class of feudal retainers have been done 
away with, or enrolled in a national force, and the nobility taught to yield 
to the people's representatives, or to a vigorous monarchy. 

The temple of Tozengee, the home of the British legation, was nigh 
being destroyed by fire in November of the same year. The next month 
an English gentleman was stopped by one of the two-sworded ruffians 
in the open highway, and nearly cut down, without any interference on 
the part of the Yakonin who accompanied him ; but an unfortunate 
sportsman, attacked by the police (for shooting is forbidden in Japan), 
having wounded one of the officials, the lives of all the foreigners were 
threatened, and the man had to be tried and condemned in a consular 
court, when not one Japanese had ever suffisred for killing a foreigner.* 

Towards the close of 1860, the long announced visit of a British 
squadron in the Japanese waters took place, the first since the establish- 
ment of the legation. Unpleasant rumours of danger to the several lega- 
tions were afloat at the time, so that the arrival was most opportune. 
One of the governors of foreign affairs was actually sent to the American 
minister, to warn him that they were advised of a band of Lonins, to the 
number of several hundred, and supposed to be disbanded retainers of the 
Prince of Mito, having combined with the intention of setting fire to the 
foreign settlement at Yokohama, and, at the same time, attacking each 
of the foreign legations in the capital, and murdering their inmates. The 
minister communicated the nature of these threats to the admiral, and it 
had the effect of detaining the squadron a few days, but small-pox having 
broken out on board the flag-ship, it was obliged to put out to sea, leaving 
her Majesty's ship Encounter as a reinforcement to the sloop at the 
station. 

Nothing changed in the position of the foreigners for the week fol- 
lowing. The alarm spread by the government of an impending attack 
continued, but the days passed on in an unpleasant state of suspense until 
the night of the 14th, when Mr. Heuskin, the secretary to the American 
legation, was waylaid on his return from the Prussian legation by a band 
of assassins, and mortally wounded. 

Even when the corps diplomatique and the consular body assembled 
by invitation at the American legation, to render the last honours to the 
murdered man, the American minister received a warning from the go- 
vernment, that if they persevered in their intention of following the body 
to the grave, they were likely to lose their own lives. Naturally, no one 
hesitated, but the position was neither encouraging nor enlivening. 
There was something very sad and impressive in the gathering which 
brought so many nationalities together at the spot. A foreigner in his 
prime, the only son of a widowed mother, cut down in his strength, and 
murdered by a band of political assassins in the streets of a great Eastern 
capital, whence all but the few members of the legations were jealously 
excluded, lay in the grave, round which the representatives of the greatest 

* The victim — Mr. Moss — has since given a well-merited publicity to tliis 
case of individual persecution. 
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powers in the West stood, mourning a wrong they were helpless to redress! 
Curiously enough, the suicide of Oribeno, the most intelligent, ex- 
perienced, and respected of the governors of foreign afiairs, followed 
closely upon the commission of this grave oflBnce, and his death was said 
to have been connected with the murder and the discussions that ensued 
in the council, and it was a remarkable proof of the ascendancy of the 
evil-disposed, that the only one who was well inclined towards foreigners 
had to make away with himself by the Hara-Kiru. 

It was resolved by the four representatives of Great Britain, France, 
Prussia, and Holland (America, unfortunately, alone dissenting), that a 
solution should, if possible, be sought to this state of things by a deter- 
mined protest, backed by the striking of their flags, and their teroponuy 
retirement to Yokohama. The Japanese government, as might be ex- 
pected from their antecedents, although at first manifesting some uneasi- 
ness as to what might be the full import of the withdrawal of the lega- 
tions, finding that it led to nothing, soon accepted the status quo, nor 
did they even make any effort to renew relations which had always been 
distasteful to them. The foreign ministers were not, however, to be 
baffled in this way, and Sir Rutherford, on his part, declared it his inten- 
tion to visit the ports, the opening of which the Japanese g^emmeDt 
had as yet deferred. This had the effect of bringing a plenipotentiary to 
Yokohama, with powers to enter into such arrangements at might be 
necessary to ensure the return of the legations to the capital. The coo- 
ditions of return were a formal pledge to provide effectually hereafter for 
the safety of the legations, and their exemption from menace and violeoce, 
and the public reception of the foreign representatives. These conditioDS 
having been accepted, the British minister embarked on board her 
Majesty's s\iv^ Encounter^ and, accompanied by the Pioneer^ returned to 
Yeddo on the 2nd of March — exactly four weeks from their departure^ 
was received at landing by two governors, and, when the flags were 
hoisted, they were saluted each with twenty-one guns. 

It was under these improved circum^ances that the British and Dutch 
ministers resolved upon an excursion overland from Nagasaki to Yeddo^ 
by the island of Riosin. But although the new conditions embraced a 
repudiation of maneravres and devices, designed to lower the foreign re- 
presentatives in the eyes of the people, and to restrict them from all free 
communication, the usual difficulties were thrown in the way of the pro- 
posed exoarsion, and were not overcome without many efforts and battks. 
Daring the first part of the journey, the extreme richness and fertility o( 
' tlie soil are described as being in striking contrast with the apparent 
poverty of those who lived on it. Even in the large towns, thoagh tbefe 
were of course better houses to be seen than in the villages and hsunlets, 
there was no sign of activity or prosperity. Some of the towns, however, 
were both large and populous, with a much superior style of architeetore. 
Whether the poverty among the people is more apparent than real, or the 
share allowed to the mere cultivation too small, the minister could aot 
very satisfactorily ascertain. 

On the third day, after passing some sulphur baths, they came to a 
coal mine of the Prince of Fiaen. The 6ross-road that led to it iras 
closed by a temporary barrier and two armed retainers. The armed 
retainers who accompanied the ministers also opposed thmr leaviagdM 
Jiigh road, but as the treaty conferred opon them the right to tratel 
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freely, they insisted, and found that the coal >Yas obtained by simply 
opening a horizontal adit, or gallery, into the side of the hill. Not only 
was the right of the chie^ of'diplomatic missions to travel freely through- 
oat the empire limited by the Daimios, in their own territories, to a right 
to trarel along the high road, which is held to be under imperial control, 
but in every town where they halted or slept, barriers covered with cur- 
tains bearing the Daimio's arms were raised, not only preventing their 
passage, but shutting out the view of the streets branching off. When the 
oflioers were remonstrated with, they had the ready answer, ^' It was for 
their better protection." 

The number of tempting pictures on the way was truly tantalising, 
nnce it was clearly impossible to take even the slightest sketch of all. 
Everywhere the scenery was rich in artistic effects. The approach to 
Kokura, the fortified capital of Bouzen (Buzen ?), and one of the keys to 
the straits between Kiusin and Nipon, was especially picturesque, 
although marred by bad weather. Pleasant country-houses, each sur- 
rounded by their garden and clumps of trees or orchards, lined the road 
•for more than a mile. The gtiteway was guarded by a considerable force 
of armed retainers, and, as it was holiday time, all the inhabitants were 
oat or at their windows, dressed in their best. 

The minister embarked here on board a junk, by which they were con- 
veyed to her Majesty's ship Itingdove^\oii the opposite side of the straits. 
Simonoseki, a large town, which enjoys the unenviable distinction of 
having originated the *' Social Evil" in Japan, was visited upon the 
beautiful sea of Suonada. The Ringdove steamed leisurely through the 
quiet waters of what seemed rather a great lake than a sea, always 
anchoring before nightfall ; but nothing could he more miserable than 
Uie fishing hamlets, which they sometimes lay off and visited. Not even 
fish was to be had, though fishing-tackle and boats abounded everywhere. 
Bat is not this the case sometimes at our own fishing villages, and even 
coast-towns ? 

On the fourth day they arrived at Hiogo, the shipping port of Osaca, 
a town of some twenty thousand inhabitants, and the great centre of 
trade in Japan, of easy access and secure anchorage. Osaca lay some 
thirty miles distant on the banks of a river, and, according to existing 
treaties, Hiogo was one of the ports to be opened to foreign trade, with 
access to Osaca. Not only had this article of the said treaties been 
>fully ignored, but the authorities were most importunate that the 
nunisters should proceed to Yeddo by sea, and it was only by giving up 
sin intsiiybd visit to Miako that they were at last enabled to proceed via 
Osaca. TNa party were nearly an hour in traversing the suburbs of this 
▼ast city, the tllftawghfares of which were filled to overflowing with an 
immense but ver^^Msrly erowd. Not a trace of hostile feeling was met 
-with anywhere, and it could be seen at a glance that trade was the chief 
occupation of this vast population. Eridences of the greatest activity 
were visible at every step. Sir Rutherford calls Osaca, with its people, 
its temples and theatres, its trade and manufactures, the Venice of Japan. 
At least a hundred bridges span some thirteen rivers and canals, which 
run through the city in all directions, many of them of enormous width 
and costly structure. The banks of the main river are lined for two or 
three mties with the residences of the Daimios, with imposing gateways 
and broad flights of granite steps descending to the water's edge. 

2d2 
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Thousands of boats, filled with merchaDdise or passengers, also coTer 
the broad surface of the waters. The opeQing of Hiogo and Osaca, the 
minister estimated, as being more worth to foreign commerce than all the 
other ports together, and the tenure of such a place he deemed would 
certainly go far to produce a social revolution, in a sense adverse to sll 
feudal privileges and government 

It took the party fifty minutes on horseback, at a walking pace, to get 
clear of this great emporium, beyond which their way lay amid fields of 
rice, wheat, and cotton, passing innumerable hamlets and a large peasant 
population, whom, having gone on in advance of the escort, they found 
for the first time disposed to be troublesome. Okusaki — the first town 
they came to — has a special celebrity for its porcelain. Seeing some un- 
fortunate tortoises suspended in the air for sale, and exhausting them- 
selves in futile endeavours to make progress, our minister could not help 
comparing their position to his own as a diplomatic agent in Japtn, 
doomed to unceasing efforts without the slightest progressive result. At 
Nieno, a place they reached on their third day's journey, and the Daimio'i 
capital, every house and side street was hermetically closed ; not a whisper 
was to be heard, nor the face of a living being to be seen ! The Daimio's 
own house was similarly masked by curtains. This was a sign of anger 
and enmity on the part of the Prince of Itse and Isan. When sochlk 
reception was, remarked upon, the answer was that the treaties of the 
Tycoon were only g^od for the five imperial ports in which he reigned; 
but not having received the Mikado's imprimatur, they were not binding 
upon the Daimios and their subjects. Thus, as the minister remarks, our 
actual relations with Japan rest on a basis of quicksands. 

The way lay hence for several days through mountain scenery and 
fertile valleys, the hills generally clothed to the very summit with trees. 
At length they had the advantage of the fine sanded roads and park-like 
avenues of the Tocaido, or imperial highway, and they at tne nine 
time met frequent corteges of Daimios coming from the capital. The 
departure of the Daimios in a body from Yeddo to Miako may, indeed, 
be looked upon as the final declaration of hostility' on the part o£ the 
feudal lords with the newly-opened intercommunication and commeree 
with other nations. The castles of these Daimios, it may be obsened, 
and which were frequently passed, are not precisely the castles of the 
feudal barons of old in the West. There b a moat surrounded by a wtB) 
generally built of mud, intersected with layers of tiles, and plastered Ofcr; 
sometimes with parapets, and loopholed for musketry. A large gatewtj, 
with massive overhanging roof; a straggling gproup of ignoble>looking 
lath and plaster houses inside, rarely more than a story high ; and some- 
times, if the owner is a Daimio of very great pretensions, his walls will 
be flanked with turrets, and in his grounds something like a two or thre^ 
storied pagoda will rise above the dead level of the other roofs, and look 
picturesque through the clumps of fine timber with which the groondi of 
the owners are always g^ced, whatever else be wanting. 

Villages and towns, it is to be observed, follow in quick suooessioo, tad 
rarely at a greater interval than one or two leagues at farthest, akmg the 
whole route from Nagasaki to Yeddo. It is impossible, therefovsy to 
notice all. Suffice it that on the thirty-second day after his depsiisis 
from Nagasaki, the minister arrived at the British Consulate at Kaiu^i>% 
thankful for preservation from peril by the way. 
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Business having delayed the minister for a couple of days at this latter 
place, it was not until the 4th of July that he xx)de up to Yeddo, where 
he found Mr. Oliphant had arrived as secretary of legation — a circum- 
stance all the more agreeable, as it held out hopes of his being able to 
turn his steps homeward in a few months. But, alas for human hopes 
and anticipations, the veiy next day an attack was carried out on the 
legation in the night, and a desperate attempt was made at a general 
massacre ! The minister had gone to sleep, weaned with travel and a 
long day's work, when one of the young student interpreters, to whom 
the duty had been assigned of going through the premises the last thing, 
itood by his bedside with his dark lantern, ana awoke him with the 
report that the legation was attacked, and men were breaking in at 
the gate. 

'' 1 got up," writes the minister, *' incredulous, believing it was some 
gambling or drunken quarrel, either among the guards or the ' bettos' 
in charge of the stables ; but taking a revolver out of its case, I was pro- 
ceeding to the spot, and had scarcely advanced five steps towards the 
entrance, when Mr. Oliphant suddenly appeared covered with blood, 
which was streaming from a great gash in his arm and a wound in his 
neck ; and the next instant Mr. Morrison, the consul of Nagasaki, ap- 
peared also, exclaiming he was wounded, and with blood flowing from a 
iword-cut on his forehead. I of course looked for the rush of their 
EMtailants pursuing, and I stood for a second ready to fire, and check 
their advance, while the wounded passed on to my bedroom behind. I 
was the only one armed at this moment, for although Mr. Morrison had 
itill three barrels, he was blinded and stunned with his wound.*' 

To the minister's astonishment, however, no pursuers followed. A 
great noise was heard. Some of the band were evidently breaking 
through the glazed doors opening into the court with a frightful fracas, 
but they had evidently missed the way to the minister's apartments, and 
after a time the noise subsided. Sir Rutherford then ventured with two 
of the party to leave the wounded to go and look for one of their number 
missing. One of the students, Mr. Lowder, was placed as a sentry, com- 
manding a long passage, and a group of armed men having appeared, and 
Dot answering his challenge, he fired into them, and as it was down a 
passage he could scarcely have missed his aim, at all events they sud- 
denly retreated. And this was the last they saw of their assailants ! 

It appeared afterwards that the band of malefactors were retainers or 
smissaries of the Prince of Tsus-sima, and it was ascertained from a 
iocument found on one of their number, that they were all bound by an 
>ath to attack the legation and massacre its inhabitants, in order, in their 
own words, to save *' the sacred empire being defiled by the foreigner." 
They had assembled in the suburb of Sinagawa, half a mile from the 
legation, having failed in an assault previously planned on the way from 
Nagasaki to Yeddo. This plan was then changed to an attack on the 
minister on his way from Kanagawa to his residence, and it only failed 
^m the uncertainty of his movements. And hence it was that an attack 
upon the residence itself was finally had recourse to. They did not 
ittack this by the back stealthily, but at the front gate, which finding 
Josed, they got over the gate at the side. The gatekeeper having 
x>nie out was forthwith slain. On their way hence to the court-yard 
'h»y killed a horsekeeper and a dog, wounded a cook, and made a pri- 
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• 
soner of a watchman. All this without '* waking" the g^ard of one 
hundred and fifty men ! 

It was not till they were within the court that they stumbled upon 
one of the guard, who was frightfully wounded, but effected his escape. 
They then appear to have told off in three parties, assaulting the tempW 
and buildings at different points. A Chinese servant awoke Mr. Mor*^ 
rison ; Mr. Oliphant was awoke by the noise and tumult of breaking 
into the premises. He seized a hunting-whip and rushed down the 
passage, rousing Mr. Russell on the way. He was at nearly the same 
moment attacked by two or three of the assailants, and, as we have seen, 
was severely wounded. Mr. Morrison, who had come to his aid, fired 
two shots, and received at the same time a cut on the forehead. The 
pistol-shots had, however, the effect of checking the advance of the 
assailants and saved their lives. All of the ruffians made their escape 
except two, who were killed by the guards, and a third, who was badly 
wounded. Several of them, however, afterwards comnutted the Han- 
Kiru. One of the Tycoon's body-guard had also been slain, two soldien 
had been severely wounded, and seven lightly, besides a priest in the 
temple, a porter, and two servants of the legation — the latter severely. 

The position of the British minister after this assault upon the lega- 
tion by armed men was one of great embarrassment. To have abandoned 
his post would have been to render a residence ever after impossible 
without a war, or some act of vigour on the part of one or more foreign 
powers that should strike terror into the hearts of those who plotted 
such atrocious deeds — an alternative to which there is almost a dead 
certainty, snite of the mission to Europe, the powers will be driveo, 
ere the feuoal lords and their retainers are brought to more respectfol 
relations. The utter untrustworthiness of any Japanese guard as i 
means of security had been abundantly demonstrated. Still, under the 
circumstances, which the minister dwells upon at length, there was no 
retreat possible. There was nothing to gain, and everything to lose^ 
by retiring. The one thing was certain — it was that the Japanese 
government was inadequate to the defence of the legation, so its mem- 
bers had to do what many a traveller in the less far East has to do— to 
seek for defence among themselves. In order to do this the more effec- 
tually, a strong guard of marines and blue-jackets were landed from 
the Bingdove, generously assisted by the French minister with a party 
from the DordognCf who nobly volunteered their aid. The news of tl» 
attack having reached Nagasaki, her Majesty's ship Actceon also came 
up with three gun-boats, to add to the protection. The foreign com- 
mumty at Yokohama was entrusted to the guardianship of the Dutch 
brig tameht. 

Thus a month passed wearily and anxiously enough, chequered only 
by reported gatherings for new assaults, and indeed some attempts wefe 
made on the American minister, who had discarded European guards^ 
and still put faith in the Japanese, Mr. Oliphant was sent home for 
the cure of his wounds, and to explain the harassing and critical posttioa 
of the legations to the home government. A letter was forwarded by 
the same opportunity from the Tycoon to her Majesty, urging the noo- 
opening of more ports for a term of years — in consonance with theff" 
characteristic policy of evasion and expatriation of foreigners. The 
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relations of the British minister with the Japanese government had, 
however, strange to say, become more confidential at this time; the 
fiict was, that when they saw that the legation could depend upon its 
own resources, they, like all Easterns, came to respect it mueh more 
than when it had to depend upon them for protection. 

Towards the close of 1861 arrangements were making for the departure 
of the Japanese mission to the several sovereigns in Burope. Her Majesty's 
ship Odm (Commodore Lord Jolm Hay) had been fitted up for their re- 
ception. We had undertaken to convey them, at our own charge, to 
England, the French government agreeing in like manner to find trans- 
port for them back. Everybody wanted to go ; the Japanese government 
b exclusive ; the subjects are quite the reverse. The difficulty was to 
limit the number. Some twenty days were actually consumed in launch- 
ing this " Great Eastern Mission !'* Thus it was that the year 1862, 
the third subsequent to the appointment of the legation, instead of an 
assassination or a menace of general massacre, with which each of the 
preceding years had begun, opened more propitiously, with improved 
commercial prospects, better and more confidential relations with the 
Japanese, and the departure of a diplomatic mission to Europe. But the 
deep-seated hostility of the Daimios against foreigners and all who abetted 
them could not be long controlled. On tlie 14th of February a desperate 
attempt was made by eight bravos on the life of the second of the foreign 
ministers, and the one supposed to be most favourable to the maintenance 
of foreign relations. The minister was, as the regent had been, in his 
ncMimon, proceeding to the palace in the midst of an armed retinue 
befitting his rank as a Daimio and a member of the cabinet. The distance 
between his official residence and the palace was very short, and he had 
to cross an open space or glacis to gain the bridge leading over the broad 
deep moat which surrounds the Tycoon's castle. Short, however, as was 
the distance, and exposed to view, these desperadoes were nothing 
daunted; for, as the train approached the bridge, a shot was fired, 
wounding one of the officers by the side of the norimon. Ando 
Tsusimano (as the foreign minister was named), it appears, instantly 
divined that he was to be attacked, and, throwing himself out of the 
norimon, drew his sword to defend himself. It was well he lost no time, 
for already his people were being cut down by the desperate band of 
assassins. The next instant he received a sabre-cut across the face, and 
a spear- thrust in the side that had well-nigh proved fatal. As in the 
previous case of the regent, the life-aud-death struggle was brief as it 
was bloody. In a few seconds seven of the assailants lay stretched, 
wounded or dead, on the ground,r and one only (the eighth) escaped. 
Ando Tsusimano Kami is said to have recovered his wounds, but Sir 
Rutherford never saw him afterwards. He was, indeed, said to have re- 
tired from the cabinet and to have ch|knged his name. But he was most 
likely dead, only the Japanese government did not like to admit the fact, 
as he was a fiiend of the foreigner. 

Her Majesty's government had in the mean time instructed the British 
minister to make no concessions without equivalents, and to demand, in 
the first place, indemnity for Messrs. Oliphantand Morrison, the punish- 
ment of any of the assailants arrested, and finally a defensible site for the 
legation. These points carried (with the exception of equivalents), Sir 
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Rutherford Alcock left for Nagasaki, with his Japanese envoys, in a 
Dutch ship of war, on the 23rd of March, and obtained a passage thence 
to China in a gun-boat. On the arrival of the Japanese envoys in Eng^ 
land, the delay of five years in opening the new ports and the city of 
Yeddo was conceded conditionally, that certain specific grievances should 
be removed, and greater security to life, as well as increased facilities for 
commerce at the porti actually open should be effectually enjoyed. 
Although the first was a main object of the mission to Europe, the 
envoys had other instructions and hopes, and a long list of resUictions 
which they wanted to impose on foreigners, thoroughly expressive of the 
retrograde policy of isolation which dominated their councils, but they 
failed in these subordinate objects in all the courts to which they were ac- 
credited. The only wonder is, that, after seeing with their own eyes how 
the relations of the different countries of Europe are carried on, they 
should have ventured to claim such privileges of isolation to Japan in 
particular. ** There is," says Sir Rutherford, *' but one stereotypy idea 
in their brains as to foreigners. We are a cross between barbarians and 
wild beasts, ferocious and dangerous if let loose, only safe and tractable 
when securely caged, watched, and in the hands of responsible keepers.'' 

Lieutenant- Colonel Neale, the new secretary of legation, did not arrive 
at Yeddo until after Sir Rutherford Alcock*s departure, and he had to 
take up his residence in the temple of Tozengee while the new legation 
was being completed. 

The anniversary, according to the Japanese calendar, of the last attack 
on the legation had come round. One of the governors of foreign affairs 
paid him a visit of congratulation in the afternoon, and all had gone to 
rest, save the two or three solitary sentries (blue-jackets and marines of 
her Majesty's ship Reynard) posted at intervals round the house, when 
suddenly Lieutenant-Colonel Neale, who was still awake, heard the sentiy 
outside his door challenge. Although the parole was correctly given, 
something suspicious or unsatisfactory apparently made the sentry advance 
towards the party approaching, when suddenly a cry of mortal angubh 
broke the stillness of the night, and the sound of blows reached him as 
he lay. To leap out of bed, and make his way across hb own apartments 
to the guard -room, was not the work of many moments. All were sud* 
denly roused, and sprang to their arms, to feel how desperate was their 
position if any attacking force had to be resisted. At the same moment 
the sentry staggered among them, covered with wounds, and frightfully 
gtished. To gather together in one place, the largest room in the house, 
and stand prepared to resist from whatever quarter assailants might 
come, was, mdeed, all that could be done, in their ignorance as to the 
nature or extent of the danger, the numbers to be met, or the direction 
from whence attack might be expected. After a pause, a corporal of 
marines was missed, who, it appeared, had been going his rounds when 
the alarm was first given, and Lieutenant Aplin, with some of his men, 
went in search of him. He was found lying dead across the door which 
gave entrance from the outside to Colonel Neale*s rooms. He had re- 
ceived numerous sword and spear wounds, and had fired one barrel of his 
revolver; but so sudden and murderous must have been the assault, that 
he was probably disabled at the first blow. 

Of course no more satisfaction was to be obtained for this second 
assault upon the legation than for the first, and Sir Rutherford Alcock 
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remarks upon it, that, ** as there was a speciality in the circumstances of 
the attack on Ando Tsusimano, distinguishing it from all previous at- 
tempts of the same nature — the first use of fire-arms — so was there in this 
a similar and discouraging difference, in the special fact, that whereas in 
the first attack ou the legation by an armed band, the Japanese guard, 
though it allowed itself to be surprised, and tardily came to our rescue, 
yet at least fought in our defence, and struck manfully at the assailants. 
But here it was the Japanese guard itself from whose ranks the murderer 
came; and if only one, it is impossible to doubt that he had many accom- 
plices and well-wishers." 

Nor was the year (1862) to close without another frightful tragedy, 
this time enacted on the high road between Yeddo and Kanagawa. The 
Tictims were British residents at Yokohama, and invested with no offi- 
cial character to render them specially obnoxious or more exposed to 
hostility. ** Life in Japan," Sir Rutherford remarks, '* is in the pre- 
sent day, under a feudal and military system, no more secure than it 
was in the Anglo-Saxon era in our own land, with- which lawless and 
ferocious period in our history the present social state of Japan has, as I 
have shown, many points of close resemblance. There is, and can be, 
no security to life under such conditions." As to what may be the best 
policy for this country, he afterwards adds, or for other treaty powers, 
under such conditions, he will not offer an opinion. The whole question 
is surrounded by difficulties of the most serious kind. That there should 
be (not that each one is not strong and powerful enough to exact retri- 
bution for itself) an accordance of views among all treaty powers, and 
some unity of action, were it possible, would appear to be a first im- 
portant result to be aimed at, as a preliminary condition in the success of 
any course ultimately adopted. In the mean time, we are also told, a 
great change is being effected in the fundamental relations of suzerain 
and subject. The whole feudal power is profoundly moved, and their 
organisation, political and social, is crumbling under the shock of a sudden 
contact with Europe. Whether all this can take place, and a new social 
and political basis be attained, without an interval of disorder, violence, 
and bloodshed, must be very doubtful. The danger is undoubtedly great. 
The changes indicated by the departure of the Daimios and their families 
from the capital are of the most sweeping and fundamental character. 
It is, in a word, a revolution, effected either by compromise and compact 
between the governing classes and the Tycoon ; or it is the preparation 
for an appeal to arms, in which latter case foreigners are likely to be the 
first objects of attack, as their presence has undoubtedly been the imme- 
diate cause of such fermentation. If, on the other hand, any compromise 
has been entered into on a basis of mutual concession between the Tycoon 
and the leading feudatory princes, the object of which is to remove to a 
distance from Yeddo the Daimios and their armed retainers, better days 
may be in store for Western nations and Japanese alike than could 
reasonably have been hoped for after such a troubled and inauspicious 
beginning. A very short time must show which of these two phases of 
national life the Japanese are now entering upon, and equally tell the 
foreigner what his prospects are in Nipon — whether he is to be allowj^ 
to dwell in peace, or must stand prepared to resist desperate and con- 
tinuous efforts for his expulsion from the Japanese territories. 
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THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. 

bt the author op " east lthne." 

Past the Niksteskth. 

I. 

A yiaiT OF TAIS, 

The proposed application of Maria Godolphin to Lord Averil may 
appear but a very slight affair to the careless and thoughtless ; one of 
those trifling annoyances which must occasionally beset our course 
through life. Why should Maria have shrunk from it with that 
shiveringly sensitive dread ? — and have set about it as a forced duty, 
with a burning cheek and failing heart P Consider what it was that 
she undertook, you who would regard it lightly ; pause an instant and 
look at it in all its bearings. Her husband, George Godolphin, had 
robbed Lord Averil of sixteen thousand pounds ; or their value. It ia 
of no use to mince the matter. He had shown himself neither more 
nor less than a common robber, a thief, a swindler. He, a man of the 
same social stamp as Lord Avenl, moving in the same sphere of count j 
society, had fallen from his pedestal by his own fraudulent act, down 
to a level (in crime) with the very dregs of mankind. Perhaps no one 
in the whole world could ever feel it in the same humiliating degree as 
did his wife — unless it might be Thomas Qodolphin. Both of them, 
unfortunately for them — ^yes, I say it advisedly — unfortunately for 
them in this bitter storm of shame — both of them were of that honou^ 
able, upright, ultra-reflned nature, on which such a blow falls far more 
cruelly than death. Death ! death ! If it does come, it brings at least 
one recompense: the humiliation and the trouble, the bitter pain and 
the carking care are escaped from, left behind for ever in the cruel 
world. Oh! if these miserable ill-doers could but bear in their own 
person all the pain and shame ! — if George Godolphin could but have 
stood out on a pinnacle in the face of Fnor*s Ash and expiated all his 
folly alone ! But it could not be. It never can or shall be. As the 
sins of the people in the Israelitish camp were laid upon the innocent 
and unhappy scape-goat, the sins which men commit in the present day 
are heaped upon unconscious and guileless heads. As the poor scape- 
goat wandered away with his hidden burden into the remote wilder- 
ness, away from the haunts of man, so do these other heavily-laden 
ones stagger away with their unseen load, only striving to hide them- 
selves from the eyes of men — anywhere — in patience and silence — 
praying to die. 

Every humiliation which George Godolphin had brought upon him- 
self—every harsh word cast to him by the world — every innate sense 
of guilt and shame, which must accompany such conduct, waa being 
expiated by his wife. Yes, it fell worst upon her : Thomas was but 
his brother ; she was part and parcel of himself. But that Gt>d'8 
ways are not as our ways, we might feel tempted to ask why it should 
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be that these terrible trials are so often brought upon the head of such 
women as Maria Gk>dolphin — timid, good, gentle, sensitive — the least 
of all able to bear them. That such is frequently the case, is indis- 
putable. In no way was Maria fitted to cope with this. Many might 
nave felt less this very expedition to Lord Averil : to her it was as the 
very bitterest humiliation. She had hitherto met Lord Averil as an 
equal, she bad entertained him at her house as such, she had stood 
before him always in her calm self-possession, with a clear face and a 
clear conscience. And now she must go to him, a humble petitioner 
— bow before him in all her self-conscious disgrace — implore him to 
save her husband from the consequences of his criminal act; the 
standing at the felon's bar and its sequel — the working at the hulks. 
She must virtually ask Lord Averil to put up quietly with the loss of 
the sixteen thousand pounds, and to make no sign. 

With a cheek flushed with emotion — with a heart sick unto faint- 
ness — Maria Godolphin stepped out of her house in the full blaze of 
the mid-day sun. A gloomy day, showing herself less conspicuously 
to the curious gazers of Prior*s Ash had been more welcome to her. 
She had gone out so rarely since the crash came — but that once, in 
fact, when she went to see her mother — that her appearance was the 
signal for a commotion. " There's Mrs. George Godolphin ! There's 
Mrs, G^eorge Godolphin !" and Prior's Ash flocked to its doors and 
its windows as if Mrs. George Godolphin had been some unknown 
curiosity in the animal world, never yet exhibited to the eyes of the 
public. Maria shielded her burning face firom observation as well as 
she could with her small parasol, and passed on. 

Lord Averil, she had found, was staying with Colonel Max, and her 
way led her past the rectory of All Souls', past the house of Lady 
Sarah Grame. Lady Sarah was at the window, and Maria bowed. 
The bow was not returned. It was not returned ! Lady Sarah turned 
away with a haughty movement, a cold glance. It told cruelly upon 
Maria : had anything been wanted to prove to her the estimation in 
which she was now held by Prior's Ash, that would have done it. 

The distance from her own house to that of Colonel Max was about 
two miles. liather a long walk for Maria at the present time, for she 
wa« not in a condition of health to endure fatigue. It was a square, 
moderate-sized, red-brick house, standing considerably back from the 
high road, and as Maria turned into its avenue of approach, what with 
the walk, and what with the dread apprehension of the coming inter- 
view, the sick faintness at her heart had begun to show itself upon her 
face. The insult offered her (could it be called anything less ?) by 
Lady Sarah Grame had somehow seemed an earnest of what she 
might expect from Lord Averil. Lady Sarah had not a tenth of the 
grievance against the bank that the viscount had. 

Nobody ever approached the colonel's house without having their 
ears saluted with the baying and snarling of his fox-hounds, whose 
kennels were close by. In happier days — davs so recently past, that 
they might almost be counted as present — when Maria had gone to 
that house to dinner-parties, she had drawn closer to Q^rge in the 
carriage, and whispered how much she should dislike it if he kept a 
pack of fox-hounds near their dwelling-place. Never, never should she 
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drive to that house in state again, her husband by her side. Oh ! the 
contrast it presented — that time and this ! Now she was approaching 
it like the criminal that the world thought her, hiding her face with 
her veil ; hiding herself, so far as she might, from observation. 

She reached the door, and paused ere she rang : her pulses were 
throbbing wildly, her heart beat as if it would burst its bounds. The 
nearer that the interview drew, the more formidable did it appear, the 
less able herself to face it. The temptation came over her — ^to go back. 
It assailed her very strongly, and she might have yielded to it, but for 
the thought of Thomas &odolphin. 

She rang at the bell : a timid ring. One of those rings that seem 
to announce the self-humble applicant — and who was the wife of 
George Oodolphin now, that she should proclaim herself with pomp 
and clatter ? A man settling himself into his green livery coat opened 
the door. 

" Is Lord Averil within ?** 

" No.'' 

The servant was a stranger, and did not know her. He may have 
thought it curious that a lady, who spoke in a low tone, and scarcely 
raised her eyes through her veil, should come there alone to inquire 
after Lord Averil. He resumed, rather pertly : 

'' His lordship walked out an hour ago with the colonel. It*s quite 
unbeknown what time they may come in." 

In her shrinking dread of the interview, it almost seemed a relief. 
Strange to say, so fully absorbed had she been in the anticipated pain, 
that the contingency of his being out had not crossed her mind. The 
man stood with the door in his hand, half open, half closed : had he 
invited her to walk in and sit down, she might have done so, for the 
sake of the rest. But he did not. 

Betracing her steps down the path, she branched off into a dark 
walk, overshadowed by trees, just within the entrance-gate, and sat 
down upon a bench. Now, the reaction was coming ; the disappoint- 
ment : all that mental agony, all that weary way of fatigue, and not 
to see him ! It must all be gone over again on the morrow. 

She threw her hot veil back ; she pressed her throbbing forehead 
against the thick trunk of the old oak-tree : and in that same moment 
some one entered the gate on his way to the house, saw her, and turned 
short round to approach her. It was Lord Averil. 

Was the moment really come ? Every drop of blood in her body 
seemed to rush to her heart, and send it on with a tumultuous bound, 
— every sense of the mind seemed to leave her,— every fear that the 
imagination can conjure up, seemed to rise up in menace. She rose 
to her feet and gazed at him, her sight partially leaving her, her face 
changing to a ghastly whiteness. 

But when he hastened forward and caught her hands in the deepest 
respect and sympathy ; when he bent over her, sajring some confused 
words — confused to her ear — of surprise at seeing her, of pity for her 
apparent illness ; when he addressed her with every token of the old 
kmdness, the consideration of bygone days, then the revtdsion of 
feeling overcame her, and Maria burst into a flood of distressing tears, 
and sobbed passionately. 
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" I am fatigued with the walk/' she said, with a lame attempt at 
apology when her emotion was suhsiding. ^' I came over to speak to 
you, Lord Averil. I — I — have something to ask you." 

" But you should not have walked," he answered, in a kind tone of 
remonstrance. " Why did you not drop me a note ? I would have 
come to you." 

She felt as one ahout to faint. She had taken off her gloves, and 
her small white hands were unconsciously writhing themselves toge- 
ther in her lap, showing how great was her inward pain; her trem- 
bling lips, pale with agitation, refused to bring out their words con- 
nectedly. 

" I want to ask you to be merciful to my husband. Not to prose- 
cute." 

The gasping words were breathed in a whisper ; the rushing tide of 
shame changed her face to crimson. Lord Averil did not for the 
moment answer, and the delay, the fear of non-success imparted to 
her somewhat of courage. 

" For Thomas's sake," she said. " I ask it for Thomas's sake." 

" My dear Mrs. Godolphin," he was beginning, but she interrupted 
him, her tone changing to one of desperate energy. 

** Oh, be merciful, be merciful ! Be merciful to my husband. Lord 
Averil, for his brother's sake. Nay — for Q-eorge's own sake ; for my 
Bake, for my poor child's sake, Meta's. He can never come back to 
Prior's Ash, unless you will be merciful to him ; he cannot come 
now, and Thomas has to go through all the worry and the misery, and 
it is killing him. Mr. Snow came to me this morning and said it 
was killing him ; he said that G-eorge must come back if he would 
save his brother's life : and I s^oke to Mr. Hurde, and he said there 
was nothing to prevent his coming back, except the danger from Lord 
Averil. And then I made my mind up to come to you." 

"I shall not prosecute him, Mrs. George Godolphin. My long 
friendship with his brother debars it. He may come back to-morrow, 
in perfect assurance that he has nothing to fear from me." 

" It is true ? — I may rely upon you ?" she gasped. 

** Indeed you may. I have never had a thought of prosecuting. I 
cannot describe to you the pain that it has been productive of to me : 
I mean the affair altogether, not my particular loss : but that pain 
would be greatly increased were I to bring myself to prosecute one 
bearing the name of Godolphin. I am sorry for George; deeply 
sorry for him. Beport says that he has allowed himself to fall into 
bad hands, and could not extricate himself." * 

The worst was over ; the best known : and Maria leaned against 
the friendly trunk and untied her bonnet-strings, and wiped the mois- 
ture from her now pallid face. Exhaustion was supervening. Lord 
Averil rose and held out his arm to her. 

" Let me take you to the house and give you a glass of sherry." 

'' I could not take it, thank you. I would rather not go to the 
house." 

" Colonel Max will be very glad to see you. I have but just parted 
with him. He went round by the stables." 

She shook her head. " I do not like to see any one now." 
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The subdued words, the saddened tone seemed to speak volumes. 
Lord Averil glanced down at her compassionately. '' This has been 
a grievous trial to you, Mrs. Godolphin." 

" Yes," she answered, very quietly. Had she spoken but a word 
of what it had really been to her, emotion might have broken forth. 

'' But you must not let it affect you too greatly," he remonstrated. 
" As I fear it is doing." 

" I can't help it," she whispered. " I knew nothing of it, and it 
came upon me like a clap of thunder. I never had so much as a sas- 

ticion that anything was going wrong : had people asked me what 
ank was the most stable throughout the kingdom, I should have said 
ours. I never suspected evil : and yet the blame is being cast to me. 
Lord Averil, I — I — did not know about those bonds." 

" No, no," he warmly answered. " You need not tell me that. I 
wish you could let the trouble pass over you lightly." 

The trouble ! She clasped her hands to pain. '' Don't speak of 
it," she wailed. "At times it seems more than I can bear. But for 
Meta, I should be glad to die." 

What was Lord Averil to answer ? He could only give her the 
earnest sympathy of his whole heart. " A man who can bring delibe- 
rately this misery upon the wife of his bosom deserves hanging," was 
his bitter thought. 

" What are you going to do ?" he asked. " Surely not to attempt 
to walk back ?" 

'^ I shall take my time over it," she answered. " It is not much of 
a walk." 

'' Too much for you at present," he gravely said. " Let me send you 
home in one of Colonel Max's carriages." 

" No, oh no," she quickly answered. " Indeed I have not miscalcu- 
lated my strength : 1 can walk perfectly weU, and would prefer to 
do so." 

'* Then you will come into the house and take a rest first." 

'^ I had rather not. Let me sit hero a little longer : it is resting 
me. 

"I will be back immediately," he said, walking from her very 
quickly, and plunging into a narrow path which was a short cut to the 
house. When he reappeared he bore a glass of wine and biscuit on a 
plate. 

She drank the wine. The biscuit she put back with a shiver. '^I 
never can eat anything now," she said, lifting her eyes to his to 
beseech his pardon. 

When she at length rose. Lord Averil took her hand and laid it 
within his arm. She supposed he meant to escort her to the gate. 

" I have not said a word of thanks to you," she murmured, when 
they reached it. " I am very, very grateful to you, very sensible of 
your kindness ; but I cannot speak of it. My heart seems broken.'* 

She had halted and held out her hand in farewell. Lord Avenl did 
not release her, but walked on. " If you will walk home, Mrs. G^eorge 
Oodolphin, you must at least aUow my arm to help you." 

" I could not ; indeed I could not," she said, stopping resohitdiy, 
though the tears were dropping from her eyes. *' I must go back 
alone ; I would rather." 
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Lord Averil yielded partially. The first part of the road was lonely, 
and he must see her so far. '' I should have called on Thomas Gbdol- 
pliin before this, but I have been away,** he remarked, as they went 
on. " I will go and see him — perhaps this afternoon.'* 

'' He will be so thankful to hear of this ! It will be like a renewed 
lease of life. They have been fearful at Ashlydyat.*' 

An exceedingly vexed expression crossed Lord Averil's lips. " I 
thought they had known me better at Ashlydyat,** he said. " Thomas, 
at any rate. Peared meP* 

At length Maria would not allow him to go farther, and Lord Averil 
clasped her hand in both of his. '^ Promise me to try and keep up 
your spirits,'* he said. " For your husband's sake.** 

" Yes ; as well as I can,** she replied, in a broken tone. " Thank 
you ! thank you ever. Lord Averil ! ' 

She called in at the rectory as she passed it, and sat for a while with 
her father and mother. But it was pain to her to do so. The bitter wrong 
inflicted upon them by her husband, was making itself heard in her 
heart in loud reproaches. The bitter wrong of another kind dealt out 
to herself by him, was all too present then. They knew how she had 
idolised him; they must have known how blindly misplaced that 
idolatry was; and the red flush mounted to Maria's brow at the 
thought. 

Ob, if she could but redeem the past, so fiir as they were concerned ! 
It seemed that that would be enough. If she could but restore peace 
and comfort to th^ir home, refund to her father what he had lost, how 
thankful she should be ! She would move heaven and earth if that 
might accomplish it, — she would spend her own days in the workhouse, 
—pass them by a roadside hedge, and think nothing of it^— if by those 
means she could remove the wrong done. She lifted her eyes to the 
blue sky, almost asking that a miracle might be wrought, to repair the 
injury which had been dealt out to her father. Ah me ! If Heaven 
repaired all the injuries inflicted by man upon man, it would surely 
have no time for other works of mercy ! 



n. 

▲ SHOW IN THB STESBTS OF PBIOB'S ASH*' 

Basely had Maria departed and closed the rectcnry-gate behind her, 
when she encountered a stylish vehicle as high as a mountain, dash- 
ing along at an alarming pace, with a couple of frantic dogs behind 
it. It was that "turn-out" you have heard of, belonging to Mrs. 
Charlotte Pain. Mrs. Charlotte Pain was in it, resplendent as the 
sun, dazzling the admiring eyes of Prior's Ash in a gown of pink 
iboir^ antique, and a head-gear which appeared to be composed of 
pink and white feathers and a glittering silver aigrette, its form 
altogether not unlike a Prench gendarme's hat, if you have the plea- 
sure of knowing that awe-giving article. At the sight of Maria she 
pulled the horses up with a jerk : upon which ensued some skirmish- 
ing and scattering abroad of dust, the animals, both horses and dogs, 
not approving of so summary a check ; but Charlotte was resolute, and 
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her whip effective. She then flung the reins to the groom who sat 
beside her, jumped out, and held out her hand to Maria. 

Maria accepted it. The revelation gratuitously bestowed on her by 
Margery was beating its words upon her memory, and her brow, face, 
and neck had flushed to a glowing crimson. Some might have flung 
the oflered hand aside, and picked up their skirts with a jerk, and 
sailed away with an air : but Maria was a gentlewoman. 

'* How well you look !" exclaimed Charlotte, regarding her in some 
surprise. " Perhaps you are warm? I say, Mrs. George"— dropping 
her voice to a whisper—" where do you think I am bound to ?" 

" I cannot tell." 

" To see Lord Averil. He is back again, and stopping at old Max's. 
I am going to badger him out of a promise not to hurt George Godol- 
phin — about those rubbishing bonds, you know. I won't leave him 
until I get it." 

" Yes," said Maria. 

" I will have it. Or — war to the knife, my lord ! I should like to 
see him, or anybody else, attempt to refuse me anything I stood out 
for," she added, with a triumphantly saucy glance, meant for the 
absent viscount. " Poor George has nobody here to fight his battles 
for him, and he can't return to enter on them in person ; so it's well 
that some friend should do it. They are saying in the town this 
morning, that Averil has returned for the purpose of prosecuting : I 
mean to cut his prosecuting claws ofll" 

'^ It is a mistake," said Maria. " Lord Averil has no intention of 
prosecuting." 

'' How do you know ?" bluntly asked Charlotte. 

" I have just seen him." 

" You don't mean to say you have been over to old Max's ?" ex- 
claimed Charlotte, opening her brilliant black eyes very wide. 

" Yes I have." 

'^ You quiet sly-boots ! You have never walked there and back T 

*' I don't feel very tired. I have been resting with mamma for half 
an hour." 

" And He's safe — Averil ?" eagerly continued Charlotte. 

" Quite safe. Eemember his long friendship with Thomas Godol- 
phin." 

" Oh, my dear, men forget friendship when their pockets are in 
question," was the light remark of Charlotte. '^ You are eure, though, 
Averil's not deceiving you ? I don't much think he is one to do a 
dirty trick of that sort, but I have lived long enough to learn that joa 
must prove a man before you trust him." 

" Lord Averil is not deceiving me»" quietly answered Maria. " He 
has given me a message for my husband." 

" Then there's no necessity for my going to him," said Charlotte. 
'^ Let me drive you home, Mrs. George Gt>dolphin. I am sure you 
are fatigued. I never saw any one change countenance as you do. A 
few minutes ago you looked vulgarly hot, and now you are pil0 
enough for the grave. Step in. James, you must change to the bade 
seat." 

Step into that formidably high thing, and sit by Mrs. Charlotte 
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Pain's side, and dash through Prior's Ash ! Maria wondered whether 
the gossips of Prior's Ash— who, as it seemed, had made so firee with 
gay Gorge's name— or Margery, would stare the most. She declined 
tiie invitation. 

" You are afraid," cried Charlotte. " Well, it's a great misfor- 
tune, these timid temperaments, but I suppose they can't be cured. 
Kate YerraH's another coward : but she's not as bad as you. Toss me 
my parasol, James." 

James handed his mistress a charming toy of pink moir^ antique 
silk and point-lace, mounted on a handle of carved ivor^. Charlotte 
put it up before her &ce, and turned to accompany Mana. 

Maria put her parasol up before her face, thankful that it might 
serve to shield it, if only partially, from the curious eyes of Prior's 
Ash* Bemembering the compliments that Prior's Ash had been kind 
enough to pass on her " simplicity," she would not exactly have chosen 
her present companion to walk through the streets with. Dame Bond, 
with her unsteaay steps and her snuffy black gown, would have been 
preferable of the two. 

" But," thought Maria in her generosity, striving to thrust that 
other unpleasant feeling down deep in her heart, to lose sight of it, 
" it is really kind of Mrs. Pain to be seen thus publicly with me. 
Other ladies would be ashamed of me now, I suppose." 

They stepped on. Maria with her parasol so close to her face that 
there was a danger of her running against people ; Charlotte turning 
herself from side to side, flirting the costly little pink toy as one flirts 
a fan, bowing and scraping to all she met. The dogs snarled and 
barked behind ; the carnage pranced and curvetted by their side ; the 
unhappy James having his hands full with the horses, which took a 
high stiuiding, and refused to recognise any controlling mastership save 
that of Mrs. Charlotte Pain. Altogether, it was a more conspicuous 
progress than Maria would have chosen : but we are let in for great- 
ness sometimes, you know, against our will. Thus they arrived at the 
bank, and Maria held out her hand to Charlotte. She eoM not be 
otherwise than courteous, no matter to whom* 

*' I am coming in," said Charlotte, bluntly. " Take care what you 
are about with the horses, James." 

Maria led the way to the dining-room. All was as it used to be in 
that charming room ; furniture, pictures, elesant trifles for show or 
for use ; all was the same : save — that those uiings belonged not now 
to IViaria and her husband, but were noted down as the property of 
others. Soon, soon to be put up for sale! Charlotte's rich,moir6 
antique came to an anchor on a sofa, and she untied the string of the 
gendarme hat, and pushed it back on her head. 

" I am going to leave Prior's Ash." 

« To leave Prior's Ash !" repeated Maria. " When ?" 

'^ Within a week of this. Lady G-odolphin's coming back to the 
Polly." 

'* Bat— Lady Godolphin cannot come back to it vrithout giving you 
due notice to quit ?" debated Maria. 

'' It's all arranged," said Charlotte, opening her mouth with a loud 
yawn. ''Lady Qodolphin wrote to Verrall, and the arrangements 
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UNAVAILIHO BMORVri. 

Miss Godolphik sat at one of the windows facing the west in their 
home at Ashljdyat. Soon to he their home no more. Her cheek 
rested pensively on her fingers, as she thought — oh, with what hitte^ 
ness !*-of the grievous past. She had heen universallj ridiculed for 
paying heed to the superstitious traditions attaching to the house, and 
yet how strangely they appeared to he working themselves out. It 
had hegun-^anet seemea to think the ruin had hegun — with the 
departure of her father, Sir George, from Ashlydyat : and the tradi- 
tion went that when the head of the Godolphins should voluntarily 
abandon Ashlydyat, the ruin would follow. 

Sad Sir Geary e^s departure brought on the ruin — heen the Jiret end 
of the thread that led to it ? Janet was debating the question in her 
mind. That she was prone to indulge in superstitious fancies to s 
degree many would pronounce ridiculously absurd, cannot be denied : 
but in striving to solve that particular problem she was relinquishing 
the by-paths of the supernatural for the broad road of common sense. 
From the facts that were being brought to light by the bankruptcjr, 
turning themselves up by degrees one after another, it was easy to see 
that Greorge Godolphin had been seduced into a hornets' nest, and so 
been eased of his money. Whether the process had been summary or 
slow — ^whether he had walked into it head foremost in blind simphcitj 
— or whether he had only succumbed to it under the most refined 
Machiavellian craft, brought subtly to bear upon him, was of no 
consequence to inquire. It is of no consequence to us. He had 
fallen mto the hands of a company of swindlers, who ensnared their 
victims and transacted their business under the semblance of bill- 
discounting : and they had brought George to what he was. 

Head and chief of this apparently reputable firm was Yerrall : and 
Yerrall, there was not a doubt, had been the chief agent in George 
Godolnhin's undoing. But for Sir George Godolphin's quitting 
Ashlyayat and putting it up in the market to let, Yerrall might nerer 
have come near Prior's Ash ; never have met Mr. George Godolphin. 
In that case the chances were that Mr. George would have been a 
flourishing banker vet. Gay he would have been ; needlessly extra- 
vagant ; scattering his wild oats by the bushel — but not a man come 
to ruin aud to beggary. 

Janet Godolphin was right : it imm the quitting of Ashlydyat by her 
father, and the consequent tenancy of Mr. verrall, which had been the 
first liiik in the chain, terminating in George's disgrace, in their ruin. 

She sat there, losing herself in regret after regret. " If my father 
bad not left it ! — if he had never married Mrs. Campbeiy — ^if my ovn 
dear mother had not died !" — she lost herself, I say, in these regrets, 
bitter as they were vain. 

How many of these useless regrets might embitter the lives of oi 
all 1 How many do embitter them. If I had but done so-and-so !— 
if I had but taken the left turning when I took the right ! — if I had 
but known what that man was from the first and shunned his ac- 
quaintance !— if I had but chosen that path in life instead of this one I 
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— if I had, in sbort, but done the precisely opposite to what I did do ! 
Yain, yain repinings ! — vain, useless, profitless repinings ! The onlj 
plan is to keep them so far as possible from our hearts. If we could 
foresee the end of a thing at its beginning, — if we could buy a stock of 
experience at the onset of life, — if we could, in point of fact, become 
endowed with the light of divine wisdom, what different men and 
women the world would see! 

But we cannot. We cannot undo the past. It is ours with all its 
foUj, its short-sighteduess, perhaps its guilt. Though we stretch out 
our yearning and pitiful hands to Heaven in their movement of 
agony — though we wail aloud our bitter cry, Lord, pardon me— -heal 
me — help me! — though we beat on our remorseful bosom and tear 
away its flesh piecemeal in bitter repentance, we cannot undo the 
past. We cannot undo it. The past remains to us unaltered ; and 
must remain so for ever. 

Perhaps some idea of this kind, of the utter uselessness of these 
regrets — but no personal remorse attached to her — was making itself 
heard in the mind of Miss Godolphin, even through her grief. She 
had clasped her hands upon her bosom now, and bent her head down- 
wards, completely lost in retrospect. One drop in the Gbdolphins' full 
cup of pain had been removed from it that day — the knowledge that 
Viscount Averil did not intend to institute criminal proceedinni 
against George. When Thomas had returned home to dinner, he 
brought the news. 

" Did you say Maria walked over to Colonel Max's .^" Janet suddenly 
lifted her eyes to ask. 

It was to Thomas that she spoke. He sat opposite to her at the 
other comer of the window. He, too, appeared to b^ buried in 
thought. 

" Walked ? Yes, she walked." 

'* Imprudent !" was the short remark returned by Janet. 

*' She said it had not tired her. I think,'* continued Thomas, '* there 
are times when the mind is all predominant; when its emotions, 
whether of sorrow or of joy, are so intense that all bodily conscious- 
ness is lost, and fatigue is not felt. It was no doubt so to-day with 
Maria." 

Janet said no more. She rose presently to leave the room, and 
almost immediately afterwards Bexley appeared, showing in Lord 
Averil. 

He hastened forward to prevent Tiiomas Godolphin's rising. Laying 
one hand upon his shoulder and the other on his hands, he pressed 
him down, and would not let him rise. 

" How am I to thank you ?" were the first words spoken by Thomas 
— in reference to the clemency shown to his brother. 

'' Hush 1" said Lord Averil. " My dear friend, you are allowing 
these things to afiect you more than they ought. I see the greatest 
change in you, even in this short time." 

The slanting rays of the declining sun were falling on the face of 
Thomas Godolphin, lighting up its fading vitality. The cheeks were 
thinner, the weak hair seemed scantier, the truthful grey eyes had 
acquired an habitual expression of pain. Lord Averil leaned over him 
and noted it all. 
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'^ Sit down," said Thomas, drawing the chair which had been oc- 
oupied by Janet nearer to him. 

Lord Averil accepted the invitation, but did not release the hand. 
<< I understand you have been doubting me," he said. " You might 
haye known me better. We have been friends a long while." 

Thomas Oodolphin onl^ answered by a Ipreesure of the hand be 
held. Old and familiar fnends though thev were, undearstanding each 
other's hearts almost, as these close friends should do, it was yet a 
most painful point to Thomas Gk)dolphin. On the one side there was 
his brother's crime ; on the other there was the loss of that large sum 
to Lord Averil. Thomas had to do battle with pain perpetually now : 
but there were moments when the conflict was nearer and sharper 
than at others. This was one. 

They subsided into conversation : its theme, as was natural, the 
bankruptcy and its attendant details. Lord Averil found that Thomai 
was easting blame to himself. 

" Why should you ?" he asked, impulsively. '* Is it not enough that 
the world should do so, without yourself endorsing it?*' 

A faint smile crossed Thomas Gbdolphin's face at the thoughtlen 
admission spoken so openly : but he knew, none better, how great a 
share of blame waa dealt out to him. '* It is due," he observed to 
Lord Averil. " I ought not to have reposed trust so implicit in 
Gheorge. Things could not have come to this pass if I had not." 

" If we cannot place implicit trust in a brother, in whom ean we 
plM» it P" 

*' True. But, in my position as the trustee of others, I ought not 
to have truHed that things were going on right. I should have known 
that they were." 

They went on to the future. Thomas spoke of the selling up of all 
things, of their turning out of Ashlydyat. " Is that decree irrevo- 
cable ?" Lord Averil interrupted. '^ Must Ashlydyat be sold ?" 

Thomas was surprised at the question. It waa so superfluous a one. 
*' It will be sold very shortly," he said, '' to the highest bidder. Anv 
stranger who bids most will get Ashlydyat. I hope," he added, wil^ 
a half start, as if the possibility occuired to him then for the first time, 
" that the man Yerrall will not become a bidder for it — and get it ! 
Lady Gk)dolpbin turns him from the Folly." 

"Never fear," said Lord Averil. " He'll be only too glad to relieve 
Prior's Ash of his presence. Thomas, can nothing be done to the mao ? 
Your brother may have been a willing tool in his hands, but Inroad 
whispers are going about that it is Yerrall who has reaped the harvest 
Can no legal cognisance be taken of it ?" 

Thomas shook ins head. '' We may suspect a great deal— 4u fact, 

is more than sttspicion— 4)ut we can prove nothing. The man will 
rise up triomthant from it all aud carry his head higher than evtar. I 
hope, I say, tnat he will not think of Ashlydyat. They were in it 
nee, you know." 

" Why coold not Ashlydyat be disposed of by privste contract?— 
by yalnation P It might be, if the assignees chose." 

** XaS| I suppose it might be." 

^ Lirish jqvl would sell it to me," breathed Lord AveriL 
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"To you!" repeated Thomas Gkxdolphin. "Ay, indeed. Were 
you to have Ashlydyat I should the less keenly regret its passing 
from the G-odolpbiDS." 

Lord Ayeril paused. He appeared to want to say something, but 
to hesitate in doubt. 

" Would it please you that one of the Oodolphins should still in- 
habit it ?" he asked at length. 

" I do not understand you," replied Thomas. '^ There is no chance 
^I had almost said possibility— -of a Godolphin henceforward inha- 
biting Ashlydyat." 

" I hope and trust there is," said Lord Averil, with emotion. " If 
Ashlydyat is ever to be mine, I shall not care for it unless a Godol- 
phin shares it with me. I speak of your sister Cecilia." 

Thomas sat in calmnesB, waiting for more. Nothing could stir him 
greatly now. Lord Averil gave Mm the outline of the past. Of his 
love for Cecilia, and her rejection of him. 

" There has been something," he continued, '^ in her manner of 
late, which has renewed hope within me — otherwise I should not be 
saying this to you now. Quite of late ; since her rejection of me ; 
I have observed what — what I cannot describe it, Thomas," he 
broke off. " But I have determined to risk my fate once more. And 
you — ^you— loving Cecil as I do— you thought I could prosecute 
Gwrge !" 
'* But I did not know that you loved Cecil." 
" I suppose not. It has seemed to me, though, that my love must 
have been pat«)t to the world. You would grive her to me, would 
you not?" 

'' Ay ; thankfully," was the warm answer. " The thought of leaving 
Cecil unprotected has been one of my cares. Janet and Bessy are 
older and more experienced. Let me give you one consolation, Averil : 
that if Cecil has rejected you, she has rejected others. Janet has 
fancied she had some secret attachment. Can it have been to your- 
self?" 

** If so, why should she have rgected me ?" 

*' Li truth I do not know. Cecil has seemed grievously unhappy 
since these troubles arose : almost like one who has no further hope 
in life. George's peril has told upon her." 
"His peril?" 
« From you." 

Lord Averil bit his lip. " Cecil, above all others — unless it were 
yourself — might have known that he was safe." 

A silence ensued. Lord Averil resumed : " There is one upon whom 
I fear these troubles are telling all too greatly, Thomas. And that is 
your brother's wife." 

" May God comfort her!" was the involuntary answer that broke 
£rom the lips of Thomas Godolphin. 

" Had I been ever so harshly inclined, I think the sight of her to- 
da^ would haire disarmed me. No, no : had I never owned a friend- 
ahip for you ; bad I never loved Cecil, there is certainljr enough of 
evil, of cruel, unavoidable evil, which must fall with this calamity, 
without my adding to it." 
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" Wben I brought word home this afternoon that vou were well 
dispoeed towards George — that he had nothing to (esix from you, 
Cecil burst into tears." 

A glow arose to Lord Averil's face. He looked out on the setting 
Bun in silence. ** Is your brother sent for ?'* he present! j asked. 

" Maria and I have both written for him now. I should think he 
will come. What is it, Bexley ?" 

'* A message is come from Mrs. Pain, sir, about some of the fixtures 
at Lady Godolphin's Folly. Mrs. Pain wants to know if you have a 
list of them. She forgets which belong to the house, and which don't." 

Thomas Oodolphin said a word of apology to Lord Averil, and left 
the room. In the hall ])e met Cecil crossing to it. She went in, quite 
unconscious who was its inmate. He rose up to welcome her. 

A momentary hesitation in her steps ; a doubt whether she should 
not run away again, and then she recalled her senses and went 
forward. 

She recalled what he had done that day for her brother ; she went 
forward to thank him. But ere the thanks had well begun, they came 
to a summary end, for Cecil had burst into tears. 

How it went on, and what was exactly said or done, neither of them 
could remember afterwards. A very few minutes, and Cecil's bead was 
resting upon his shoulder, all the mistakes of the past cleared up be- 
tween them. 

She might not have confessed to him how long she had loved — all 
since that long past time when they were together at Mrs. Averirs— 
but for her dread lest he might fenr that she was only accepting him 
now out of gratitude — gratitude for his noble behaviour to her erriug 
brother. And so she told the truth : that she had loved him and only 
him all along. 

" Cecil, my darling, what a long misery might have been spared me 
had I known this !" 

Cecil looked down. Perhaps some might also have been spared to 
her. *' It is not right that you should marry me now,*' she said. 

"WhyP" 

" On account of this dreadful disgrace. George must have forgotten 
how it would fall upon " 

'' Hush, Cecil I The disgrace, as I look upon it — as I believe sH 
just people must look upon it— is confined to himself. It is, my 
darling. Not an iota of the respect due to Thomas by the world, of 
the consideration due to the Miss Godolphins, will be abated. Bely 
upon it I am right." 

<< But Thomas is being reflected upon daily ; personally abused." 

" By a few inconsiderate creditors, smarting just now under their 
loss. That will all pass away. If you could read my heart and see 
how happy you have made me, you would know how little cause yoa 
have to t«Jk of the * disgrace,' Cecil." 

She was happy also, as she rested there against him ; too happy. 

''Would you like to live at Ashlydyat, Cecil? Thomas would 
rather we had it than that it should lapse to strangers. I should wish 
to buy it." 

" Oh yes— if it could be." 
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'' I dare saj it can. Of course it can. Ashlydyat must be sold, and 
I shall be as welcome a purchaser as any other would be. If it must 
be pnt up to auction, I can be the highest bidder, but I dare say they 
will be glad to save the expense of an auction, and let me purchase it 
by private contract. I might purchase the furniture also, Cecil ; all 
the old relics, that Sir George set so much store by — that Janet does 

Btill." 

" If it could be !" she murmured. 

" Indeed I think it may be. They will be glad to set a price upon 
it as it stands : look at the cost it will save. And, Cecil, we will drive 
away all the ghostly superstitions, and that ominous Shadow *' 

Cecil lifted her face, an eager light upon it. '^ Janet says that the 
curse has been worked out with the ruin of the Godolphins : she 
thinks that the dark Shadow will never come any more.*' 

" So much the better. We will have the Dark Plain dug up and 
made into a children's playground, and a summer-house for them shall 
be erected on the very spot which the Shadow has made its own. 
There may be children here some time, Cecil." 

Cecil's eyelashes were bent on her hot cheeks. She did not raise 
them. 

" If you liked — if you liked, Cecil, we might ask Janet and Bessy 
to retain their home," resumed Lord Averil, in his thoughtful conside- 
ration. " Ashlydyat is large enough." 

" Their home is decided upon," said Cecil, shaking her head. " Bessy 
has promised to make hers at Lady Godolphin's Folly. Lady Godol- 
phin exacted her promise to that effect, before she decided to return 
to it. I was to have gone also. Janet goes to Scotland. I am quite 
sure that this place has become too painlnl for Janet to remain in. 
She has an annuity, as perhaps you know ; it was money lefl her by 
mamma's sister ; so that she is independent, and can live where she 
pleases. But I am sure she will go to Scotland, as soon as — as soon 
a o ■ ■- 

'' I understand you, Cecil. As soon as Thomas shall have passed 
away." 

The tears were glistening in her eyes. " Do you not see a great 
change in him ?" 

" A very great one. Cecil, I should like him to give you to me. 
"Will you waive ceremony, and be mine at once ?" 

'^ At once ?" she repeated, stammering and looking at him. 

" I mean in the course of a week or two : as soon as you can make 
it convenient. Surely we have waited long enough!" 

" I will see," murmured Cecil. " When a little of this bustle, this 
disgrace, shall have passed away. Let it die out first." 

A grave expression arose to Lord Averil's face. " It must not be 
Terv long first, Cecil : if you would be mine while your brother is in 
Kfe." 

" I wiU, I will ; it shall be as you wish," she answered, the tears 
falling fipom her eyes. And before Lord Averil could make any re- 
joinder, she had hastily Quitted him, and was standing against the 
window, stealthily drying her wet cheeks : for the door had opened to 
give entrance to Thomas Gt>dolphin. 
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BICHARD CROMWELL. 

BT SIB NATHANIEL. 

It is Mr. Hallam's remark, that the death of a great man, even in the 
most regular course of affairs, seems always to create a sort of pause in 
the movement of society ; it being always a problem that can be solved 
only by experiment, whether the mechanism of government may not be 
disordered by the shock, or have been deprived of some of its moving 
powers. But what change, the historian exclaims, could be so g^reat as 
that from Oliver Cromwell to his son ! from one beneath the terror of 
whose name a nation had cowered and foreign princes g^wn pale, one 
tndned in twenty eventful years of revolution, the first of his age in the 
field or in council, to a young man fresh from a country life, uneducated, 
unused to business, as Kttle a statesman as a soldier, and endowed by 
nature with capacities by no means above the common? 

** It seems to have been a mistake in Oliver that with the projects he 
had long formed in his eldest sou's favour, he should have taken so little 
pains to fashion hb mind and manners for the exercise of sovereign power, 
while he had placed the second in a very eminent and arduous station; 
or that, if he despaired of Richard's capacity, he should have trusted him 
to encounter those perils of disaffection and conspiracy which it had re- 
quired all his own vigilance to avert. But, whatever might be his plans, 
the sudden illness which carried him from the world left no time for com- 
pleting them."* 

La mart renversa ses grands desseins^ as Voltaire says, — adding, m 
tyrannie, et la grandetir de VAngleterre. The " brilliant Frenchman,** 
after observing that Richard succeeded Oliver in the Protectorate, 
paisiblement et sans contradiction^ just as if it were a Prince of Wtks 
succeeding a King of England, proceeds to say, that Richard made it 
clear how entirely the destiny of a State may sometimes depend on the 
character of one single man. Richard is then portrayed by Voltaire ai 
possessing a turn of mind, un ginie^ directly contrary to that of 01i?er 
Cromwell — all the mildness of civic virtues, and nothing whatever of that 
intrf.pidU6 feroce which sacrifices everything to its interests. *' He might 
have preserved the heritage acauired by his &ther*s toils, could be but 
have willed the death of some three or four leading officers in the anny, 
who opposed his elevation. He preferred abdicating his post to reigniiy 
by means of assassinations; he lived privately, and even ignored, loths 
age of ninetyt years, in the country of which he had been the soverngn 
for a few dayst^ After his abdication he travelled in France, where, ai 
is well known, the Prince of Conti, brother to the Great Cond^y one day 
said to him, at Montpellier, in ignorance of his person : ' Oliver Cron- 
weli was a great man ; but his son Richard is a pitiful wretdi not to have 
known how to enjoy the fruits of his father's crimes.' Neverthdets," rs- 
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fleciively observes Vohaire, by way of condasion, ^ this Richard lived 
happy, and his £Bither never so much as knew what happiness was."* 

The moral import of which reflection appears to agree with King 
Henry's appeal to one of his remonstrant peers- 
Bat, CHflbrd, tell me, didst thou never hear, — 

That things ill got had ever bad success F 

And happy ahrajs was it for that son 

Whose father for his hoarding went to hell ? 

rU leave my son my virtuous deeds behind ; 

And 'would my father had left me no more ! 

For all the rest is held at such a rate. 

As brings a thousand-fold more care to keep, 

Than in possession any jot of pleasure.f 

Lord Macaolay, in one of his hJetoneal essays, had said, that when 
Oliver went down to his grave '' in the fulness of power and fame," he 
left to his son an authority which any man of ordinary firmness and 
prudence could have retained ; and that, ** but for the weakness of that 
foolish Ishboaheth," we might now be living under the government of his 
Highness Oliver the Fifth or Eichard the Fourth, Protector, by the grace 
of God, of the Commonwealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and 
the dominions thereto belonging.) (The Old Testament appellation, apt 
and appropriate enough, is of coarse suggested by Dryden's couplet, about 
^oee who 

when Saul was dead, without a blow 

Made foolish Ishbosheth the crown forego. §) 

In his History, Macaulay recurs to the question, as a vexed one, whether, 
as some allege, Oliver really died at a time fortunate for his renown, since 
his life, if prolonged, would probably have closed amidst disgraces and 
disasters. The noble historian is quite otherwise minded ; but, discard- 
ing speculation, he at any rate insists on the significant fact, that Cromwell 
was, to the last, honoured by his soldiers, obeyed by the whole popula- 
tion of the British islands, and dreaded by all foreign powers ; that he 
was laid among the ancient sovereigns of England with funeral pomp 
such as London had never before seen ; and that he was succeeded by his 
son Richard as quietly — and here Macaulay adopts the expression we 
have cited from Voltaire — ** as quietly as any King had ever been suc- 
ceeded by any Prince of Wales." But as the general tone of the dash- 
ing essayist is subdued in the pages of the better-equipped and more 
sober-paced historian, so Richard is less disdainfully treated in the History 
than in the Essay. During five months, the administration of the new 
Protector is described in the History as going on so tranquilly and 
regularly that all Europe believed him to be firmly established on the 
cluur of'^state. *' In truth, his situation was in some respects much more 
advantageous than that of his father. The young man had made no 
enemy. His hands were unstained by civil blood. The Cavaliers them- 
selves allowed him to be an honest, good-natured gentleman. The Presby- 
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terian party, powerful both in numbers and in wealth, had been at deadly 
feud with the late Protector, but was disposed to regard the present Pro- 
tector with favour. That party had always been desirous to see the old 
civil polity of the realm restored with some clearer definitions and some 
stronger safeguards for public liberty, but bad many reasons for dreading 
the restoration of the old family. 

<* Richard was the yery man for politicians of this description. His 
humanity, ingenuousness, and modesty, the mediocrity of his abilities, 
and the docility with which he submitted to the guidance of persons 
wiser than himself, admirably qualified him to be the head of a limited 
monarchy."* 

To the same efi^ect, and almost in the same terms, a very able reviewer 
of M. Guizot's biography, pronounces Richard Cromwell '' the model of 
a constitutional monaron." He was willing, the reviewer observes, in 
proof of this allegation, to be guided by counsellors of worth and ex* 
perience — he hesitated to overstep the boundary of law — he only asked 
to do his duty in his station. These are virtues, it is added, but the 
virtues that the time required were more akin to vices. The danger that 
threatened him from the first, at last overtook him — he was deposed by 
the generals of the army. But he was forewarned that this obstacle lay 
in his path, and that he must get rid of it if he wished to govern ; and 
means were pointed out to him by which he might easily secure himself. 
Lord Howard urged him to take his enemies by surprise, and offered to 
rid him of them. Ingoldsby declared he would be personally responsible 
for the removal of Lambert. But Richard was not to be persuaded — he 
was too good a man to effect a coup cTitat " I have never done anybody 
any harm," he said, *' and I never will. I will not have a drop of blood 
shed for the perservation of my greatness, which is a burden to me.** He 
wanted energy ; he thought a thing was wrong, and would not do it ; be 
preferred to be innocent, and the consequence was, that in three days he 
had ceased to govern. Monk, on the other hand, saw what was to be 
done for the benefit both of his country and himself. '' Both Richard 
Cromwell and Monk had to choose between the same alternative — either 
anarchy and innocence, or political order and a crime. Monk choee the 
last ; and if we are not to blame him, we may at any rate," adds the re* 
viewer, in favour of M. Guizot, '* be glad to follow a writer who sees that 
there is something to be said for the other side of the alternative, and 
that there may possibly be sins which the merit of restoring order will 
scarcely cover.^t For it is recognised as a distinctive merit in M. Gnisot 
— what may be said to be conspicuous by its absence in so many con- 
temporary mstorians — that he acknowledges in individuals an existence, 
a responsibility, a title to blame or praise, apart from the history in which 
they appear as actors or sufferers ; that he does not bow down before the 
idol of destiny, and treat the unsuccessful as being necessarily either 
foolish or wicked. 

As wicked it would be neither easy nor profitable to treat Richard 
Cromwell. Some may descry an approximating tendency to such treat- 

* Macaulay, History of England, voL L p. 189. Ninth edit, 
f Saiurda^ Beview, April 12, 1856.— It it needless to remaric on Hie bearing this 
passage hat, and it meant to ha^e, on France and 1851. 
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meot, in what M. Chasles intimates of debt and Yolaptuous living. 
*' Mab ce que lliistoire n'a paa dit, ce Siohard ^tait pauvre, il avait dea 
dettes, il ne tenait k rien, il n*avait pat mani^ I'ep^e. Sa vie g'^tait pass^ 
▼olaptueusement et humblement ; k peine eat-on beeoin de le poiuser ; il 
tomba de liu-mSme."* Ce que Fhistoire n'a pas dU, as to Bichard*s 
debts, is surely not quite accurate — his embarrassed circumstances, and 
consequent appeals to Parliament, being one of history's common-places. 
On authority, however, the most impartial, it is stated, and it must be 
allowed, that while living on his estate at Hursley, Richard's existence 
had been that of an " idle, jovial, and somewhat licentious country 
squire," very fond of horses and hunting, on intimate terms with the 
gentlemen of the neighbourhood, nearly all of whom were Cavaliers, 
disposed to adopt their opinions as freely as he shared in their pleasures, 
and sometimes drinking with them to the health of '^ their landlord," as 
they'ternied the King ; — so that, in fact, he was regarded by the Royalist 
party as almost one of themselves, and they were not without hope that, 
if he at any time attained the chief power in the State, he would use it 
to restore the Crown to its le^timate owner. Even when he had come 
to London, we are told, and taken his place in the Court at Whitehall, 
he remained what he had been at home in the country, addicted to his 
own tastes, inattentive to public affairs, and friendly to the Cavaliers, to 
whom, in their trials, he frequently lent sincere though unavailing sup- 
port. But these efforts proceeded rather from the good nature of a boon 
companion than from any serious political intention or positive dbinte- 
restedness. A man of timid, vacillating, and undecided character, with 
no religious or political convictions or passions, Richard complacently 
accepted the good fortune which he inherited from his father, though he 
had never reckoned upon it, and was no more disposed to sacrifice it than 
capable of achieving it. It would even appear that, during his father's 
lifetime, and in the chambers of Whitehall, he had stated what the cha- 
racter of his Government should be, after the storms of the preceding 
administration — " a golden mediocrity between a topping head and a 

filthy taU."t 

Granting him, however, to have led ever so free-and-easy a life as a 

country squire, — still, as Protector, and for the long residue of his years, 
Richard is written good man by common consent. Lucy Hutchmson, 
who declares him destitute of a spirit fit to succeed his father, or to 
manage such a perplexed government, designates him personally " a 
meek, temperate, and quiet man."^ Sir James Stephen, describing the 
patron Baxter found in '* His Highness, Richard, Lord Protector," cha- 
racterises the latter as '^ that wise and amiable man."§ Lord Macaulay 
recognises in him rare qualities of "simplicity and meekness,"|| that 
were, however, just the qualities not required by the conjuncture. 

But, that Richard woi '* foolish," is as generally aajreed, as that he 
was not " wicked." Mr. Hallam is of opinion that his misfortune has 
subjected him to rather an exaggerated charge of gross incapacity, and 



* Le Dix-hoiti^e Si^e en Angleterre, p. 17. 
.Guiaot, Hist, of Richard Cromwell, book i. 
Memoirs of Colonel Hutchinson, mtb omuho 1658. 
Life and Times of Biohard Baxter, Ed, i?<v., Oct, 18S9. 
f Hist of BogL, L 
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that he would probably, had time been allowed him, haye rafl;ned as well 
as meet of those who are bom in the pm*ple,* His coftdnet m more than 
once commended in the correspondence of Thorlow ; and, in &ct, affimu 
our Constitutional Historian, ^^ he did nothing amiss daimg Us short 
administration.** Maeaolaj^ again, thinks it may well be doubted whe- 
ther Richard conld have triumphed over the coaKtion, against him, d 
the military malcontents and the republican minoritT of the Hoose of 
Commons, even if he had inherited his father's dear judgment and iron 
courage. Being signally deficient in these indispen^le conditions to 
success, he ''fell ingloriously, and without a struggle ;'*— and the ezaggti 
ration of his incapacity was probably inevitable, considering Ae depth 
and manner of his fell, and whose son and heir he was that so fell. Fnni 
Oliver to Richard, thought Uie subjects of the one and satirists of ths 
other— the transition was too abswd. It was the one step from ths 
sublime to the ridiculous. Oliver had been hated, conspired agaiut, 
menaced, denounced, but always dreaded. 

Next kim, his son, and heir apparent 
Succeeded, though a lame vio^rent. 
Who first laid by the parliament, 
The only crutch on which he leant. 
And then sunk underneath the state. 
That rode him above horseman's weight.f 

Not Butler*s only fling at the ex-Proteetor; fer, besides the bdlad liasi 
attributed to him, though appropriated by another, and whieh are almost 
verbally identical with what precedes,— 

What's worse, old NoU.is marching off. 

And Dick, his heir apparent. 
Succeeds him in the government, 

A very Uudb vicegerent ;}— 

there is supposed to be a palpable hit at him in an earlier canto of 
Hudibras: 

So have I seen, with vrmbd. heel, 

A wight bestride a Common-weal, 

White still the more he Idck'd and spuir'd. 

The less the sullen jade has stin'd.f 

When a similar metaphor, the commentators remark, was applied to 
Oliver, the '' steeds," instead of being " sullen,'* were generally made to 
rear and plunge, as in the following lines of one of the. royalist baUadi: 

But Nol, a rank rider, gets first in the saddle. 

And made her show tricks, and curvet, and rebound ; 
She quickly perceived he rode widdle-waddle. 

And, like nis coach-horses, threw his highness to j||pround.|| 
Then Dick, being lame, rode holdiiM^ by the pummeiC 

Not having the wit to get hold of the rein ; 
Bat the jade did so snort i^ the sight of a Qromwell, 

That poor Dick and his kindred turned footmen again.f 

* Constit Hist, Lex. f Hudibas, part iiL caalo ii. . 

t Tale of the Cobbler and Vicar of Bay. 
§ Hudibras, part L canto i 

y This Inddant actually oocorred on one occasion when Ohunwell was drivisf 
his own coach, 
f Cf. BeU'sAnnot. ed. of Butler, voL L p. 81; rcL tL-p. 180. 
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We have seen Mistreat Lucy Hutehinaoo Bpeaking respectfully enough 
of Richard's meek and auie^ spirit ; but when sha comes to deaL with his 
demissaoii, she almost adopts the style of his busy mockers. She couote* 
nances the. report that '* Richard himself waa compounded with, ti> ha?e 
res^^oed .the place that was too great for him ;'* adding, *^ certain it is 
that his poor spirit was likely enough to do any such thing*'' And theo^ 
** The army, perceiving they had set up a wretch who durst not reign," 
&c. See* And so posterity has been apt to stigmatise him, pretty nearly 
in the language of Swift, as a "weak, ignorant wretch, who gave up his 
monarchy much in the same manner with the two usurping king^ of 
Brentford [in the Behearsar]."^ Voltaire's version of the Prince of 
Contf^ conference with the ex- Protector is so tame and spiritless and at- 
tenuated a thing in comparison with Clarendon's, that although the 
former has been quoted already, the latter deserves a place in the record. 
^ Well," said the prince, ** Oliver, though he was a tnutor and a villain^ 
v?as a brave fellow, had great parts, great courage, and -was worthy to 
command : but that Richard, that cozeomb, coquin^ poliron, was surely 
the basest fellow aKve. What is become of that fbd? [ie void, monseig* 
neur /j how was it possible he could be such a sot ?*f O Richard, 
mon Boil that might have been, 

Thou wast no Atlas for so great a weight :§ 

or wast, as modem slang has it, not strong enough ibr the place. 

Earl Stanhope, in one of his historicid essays in the Quarterly, has 
said of James tne Second, that he was mindful of the feebleness and de- 
gradation of Richard Cromwell, and thought power was to be maintained 
onlj by its despotic exercise. Richard, on toe . other hand, his lordship 
describes as looking to the fate of Charles the First as a warning : re- 
solving not to dinff to his prerogatives too firmly, " he held them, on the 
contrary, with so loose a grasp, and showed such readiness to yield, as 
first to excite contempt, then to invite attack, and, at last, to show how 
short is the interval for rulers between pubHc contempt and dethrone* 
ment."|| One can £uicy some such fluctuation, or conme^ of moods and 
self-questionings, to have passed in Richard's mind as the poet describee 
in his Earl Ynml : 

And I myself sometimes despise myself; 
For I have let men he, and nave their wsj ; 
Am much too gentle, have not used my power : 
Nor know I whether I be very base 
Or very manful, whether very wise 
Or very foolish ; only this I xnow. 
That whatsoever evif happen to me, 
I seem to suffer nothing neart or limb, 
But can endure it all most patiently.^ 

At the same time there is too great a readiness to assume that the 
Protector resigned the Protectorate vrithout moving so much as tongue, 

* M emoirs of Colonel Hutchinson. 

t SMft^s Frwe Works, The Presbyterians' Flea of Merit, 1791. 

X ClaMBdon, Hist. BebeL, book xvi 

I Third Part of King Henry VI., Act V. Sc. 1. 
Histocioal Essays, by Lord liahon, p. 291. 
Tennyson, Idylls of the King: Enid. 
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or little finger, to help himself. But, as Guisot obsenres, a man will 
always struggle to avoid losing the supreme power, even though he mtj 
not have eiuier sense or courage to maintain himself in possession of it 
And Riohard, though almost a prisoner and next to a nonendty in White- 
hall, continued to cherish prospects and hopes of retaining his Pkolee- 
torate. What though all England were as good as saying to him, 

But thee, or fear deters, or sloth detains ; 
No drop of all thy father warms thy veins.* 

A faint tingle of the paternal heat was felt, and made itself felt, when 
matters came to an extremity; and he would let the world know that 
neither one pull in this direction, nor one push in that, should suffice to 
oust him from his seat. 

Accordingly, when the Parliament deputed Haslerig to ^ve him orden 
to leave the palace, Richard '* received hoth the message and the mes- 
senger with disdainful hauteur/* On the other hand, we are told that he 
listened favourably to the suggestions of the Cavaliers, who were secretly 
most assiduous in their negotiations with him, and who urged him to 
write to his brother Henry in Ireland, to Lockhart at Dunkirk, and to 
Montague, the commander of the Baltic fleet ; and by informing them of 
his own adoption of the Royal cause, to persuade them to bring their 
ships and troops to Portsmouth, where Colonel Norton should be waiting 
to receive them. " Richard promised to write as required, on conditioa 
that an annual income of twenty thousand pounds and a large estate 
were secured to him. He was even, it is said, on the point of going on 
board ship to join the fleet, and to place it, under his own commana, at 
the King s disposal. At the same time, he received positive and explicit 
offers of service from Mazarin." All these propositions, though long 
pending, proved eventually futile ;t Thurloe did not reject the offers m 
Mazarin, but asked for time to discuss them with the Protector. lUchard 
refused to sign the letters which had been prepared in reliance on his 
promise; but no sooner had he done so, than he bitterly reproached him- 
self for his pusillanimity, and volunteered to enter into new engagements 
for the King's service. { 

By the Parliament, says M. Guisot, *' Richard was treated with some 
harshness, — but it must be confessed that he manifested a reluctance to 
leave Whitehall, which, though perhaps necessary to his safety, was ow 
tainly undignified as reg^arded himself, and offensive to hb conquerors.** 
He stickled for pecuniary conditions, haggled about estimates, and harped 
like old Trapbois himself upon the '* base string" of a con-sid-e-ra-ti-on. 
Again and again the acting Committee, having advanced him a sum f<v 
'' present occasions,'* requested him to leave Whitehall. '< But lUchard 
still remained there, either from a weak-minded unwillingness to tear 
himself from the last relics of his former greatness, or because his paUce 
was his only asylum against the creditors who were incessantly demand- 
ing of him, not only the payment of his own debts, but tne balanee 
which still remained due of the expenses of his father's funeraL 

'* Six weeks elapsed before the House, on the report of Hs«lerig, re- 

* Pope's Homer, fliad, V. 1007-8. t See Onixot, L 141 tqq. 

X Clarendon's State Papers; Ludlow's Memoirs; Bordeaux to Manrin. 
(Goiaot, L 143.) 
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sumed the consideration of the question, referred it to a special committee 
to inquire how much still remained due for funeral expenses, and to pro- 
vide for the payment of the same by the Commonwealth; exempted 
Richard from all arrest for any debt whatsoever, during six months ; and 
peremptorily required him to remove from Whitehall within six days. 
Thus freed from apprehension as to his personal liberty, Richard obeyed. 
While his servants were packing up his goods, he gave them strict orders 
to be very careful of two old trunks that stood in his wardrobe; one of 
his friends asked him what they contained, that he was so careful of them. 
< Why,' he replied, ' nothing less than the lives and fortunes of all the 
good people of England.' The two chests were filled with the addresses 
which, at his accession, had been sent to him from all quarters, placing 
at his disposal the lives and fortunes of the whole nation, whose safety, 
they said, depended upon his government"* 

It was to Hampton Court that Richard betook himself, on leaving 
Whitehall ; and there he awaited the further '* pleasure" of Parliament. 
Grants to a liberal amount were nominally voted to him, and his father's 
debts were undertaken by the Commonwealth. But so small a portion 
of the money was paid, that Richard was still under apprehension of 
arrest for debt '* To leave England was his only method of escape from 
them, and accordingly he resided sometimes in Geneva, and sometimes 
at Paris. At length he ventured to return to this country : a house was 
hired for him at Cheshunt, where at first he concealed himself under a 
feigned name, and continued to live in strict privacy, until the year 1712, 
when he died in his eighty-sixth year.*' Two only of his nine children 
survived him. His marriage had taken place sixty-five years agone, 
when Dorothy Major, of a good Hampshire family — herself well endowed 
with worldly goods, and with those other- world virtues that this world 
giveth not— became young Richard's leal and loving wife. 

They should never have quitted their happy Ilursley home. At 
Hursley, Richard could breathe freely, and laugh cheerily. There the 
lines were fallen to him in pleasant places; there he had a goodly 
heritage. 

Why startle and scare the country squire by haling him from fallows 
grey, and hounds and horn, and the fireside and Dorothy, to make him 
M.P. for Monmouth county, and appoint him First Lord of Trade and 
Navigation, and then again elect him knight of the shire of Hants, and 
next have him to succeed his father in the Chancellorship of Oxford, and 
then — unkindest cut of all — actually create him Lord Protector, in that 
father's room and stead ? 

A French critic has remarked, of quite another type of English man, 
that "il eut et^, comme la plupart des fils, d6sol6 de ressembler h son 
p^re."t Reluctant as ce bonhomme Richard might be, when it came to 
the last, to evacuate Whitehall— it was in the nature of him to have been 
desoU if condemned to pass his life there. 

Your grace hath still been famed for virtuous ; 
And now may seem as wise as virtuous. 
By spying, and avoiding, fortune's malice, 
But few men rightly temper with the stars :% 

* Guizot, L 174 iq, 

t Etudes Humoristiquet, par M. Philardte Cbasles, p. 25a 
X Third Part of King Heniy VL, Act IV. Sc 6. 
April^^YOh. Gxzvn. NO. DYin. 2 f 
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and though the oonstitutional bias of his temperament, and the dierished 
habits of his life, marked him out for Idsurel j retirement, it is a thousand 
pities to see his vacillations and self-contradictions while a chance of r^ 
taining the supremacy remained, and even when a vt^goe chance of 
regaining it offered. 

For instance, in the October after the army's expulsion of the Parlia- 
ment, when a Committee of Safety was sitting, and all things in confu- 
sion worse confounded — in a sort of despur of any better deliTerance, the 
idea was half-hazardously mooted, and for the moment entertained, of 
making Hichard Cromwell Protector once again; who, with what M. 
Guizot calls '' his usual readiness to accede to anything that was sug- 
gested to him,"* came to London on the 26th of that month, under the 
escort of three squadrons of cavalry. But the proposition was rejected— 
by only a few votes, it is said — in the general council of officers ; and 
Riclumd returned to Hampton Court, to await further instructions. He 
was wistful, wishful, yet had no will of his own. He would ; and he would 
not. He had not even the passive resolve of that prorerbtally weak 
sovereign who could, at any rate, make his mind up to say, in prononndng 
his own demtsnon^ 

Therefore, that I may conquer fortune's spite. 
By living low, where fortune cannot hurt me ; 
And that the people of this blessed land 
May not be punisVd with my thwarting stars, 
I liere resign my governmentf 

Let us take a peep, through Mr. Pepys's peep-show, at Richard Crom- 
well a little before and shortly after his expatriation — as he appeared on 
the eve of his final exeai^ and on the morrow — a parte ante, and d parte 
post. 

It is the seventeenth of January, 1659, old style ; and Mr. Pepys, in a 
fluster of excitement at the critical state of the times, has been to Miles*! 
Coffee Club, and heard very good discourse ; and thence to Westminster, 
where he drinks in news by the gallon. *^ At Harper's, Jack Price told 
me, among other things, how much the Protector is altered, though be 
would seem to bear out his trouble very well, yet he is scarce able to talk 
sense with a man ; and how he will say diat, ' Who should a man tnut, 
if he may not trust to a brother and an uncle ;' and, ' how much those 
men have to answer before God Almighty, for their playing the knave 
with him as they did.' He told me also that there was 100,OOOL 
offered, and would have been taken, for his restitution, had not the Fu* 
liament come in as they did again ; and that he [Jack Price] do believe 
that the Protector will live to give a testimony of nis valour and reveoge 
yet before he dies, and that the Protector will say so himself sometimes.'^ 
By <* a brother," Richard seems to have meant, not his own brother, the 
energetic Henry — who would probably have made a ve^ diflPerent Lord 
Protector, § at least far from an indifferent one, — but Fleetwood, Lord 



* Guizot, IL 25. t ^Kiog Henry VI., nM nprL 

1 Pepys's Diary, vol. L, Jan. 17, 1659-60. 

§ Leigh Hunt makes one of Cromwell's married daughters, in Bestoratko 
times, thus allude to this question: "As for my dear father (for he is not ajoBin 
to be called poor, dead or alive), it was his opinion, depend upon it, that 
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Depaty of Ireland, wlio became Oliver's son-in-law by wedding Ireton's 
widow; — and by ^an uncle," General Desborougb, who was Cromwell's 
brother-in-law. Both these near '* connexions** played a double game — 
hinc ilia la^rynuB on Richard's part, in the Pepysian paragraph fore* 
going. 

But keep moring. It is now the second of March ; and Mr. Pepys is 
in Westminster Hall, listening with all his ears (for surely he had more 
than two ?). ** Great is the talk of a single person, and that it would now 
be Charies, George, or Richard again ; for the last of which my Lord St. 
John is said to speak high.*** Charles Stuart, George Monk, and Richard 
Cromwell, being the triad of candidates for monarchy here nominated. 
Again, next day. Samuel is to Westminster Hall again, and, returning, 
meets '* with Tom Harper [like Jack Price, apparently, a quidnunc of 
omniumgatherum omniscience] ; he talked huge high that my Lord Pro- 
tector would come in place again, which indeed is much discoursed of 
again, though I do not see it possiblc^f 

By the time Mr. Pepys has next occasion to touch on the ex- Protector, 
the Ring has enjoyed his own again, for something like three weeks. 
Samuel is gone to Whitehall, in His Majesty's absence, and there '* my 
Lord [Sandwich] and I [both Admiralty officials, with a difference,] 
walked a great while, discoursing of the simplicity of the Protector, in 
his losing all that his father had left him. My Lord told me, that the 
last words that he parted with the Protector with (when he went to the 
Sound), were, that he should rejoice more to see him in his grave at his 
return home, than that he should give way to such things as were then 
in hatching, and afterwards did ruin him : and that the Protector said, 
that whatever G. Montague, my Lord Broghill [Roger Boyle], Jones, 
and the Secretary [Thurloe] would have him to do, he would do it, be it 
what it would-^J 

Pour years pass — how swiftly ! for will not fourscore summers, when 
they're gone, all appear as short as one ? — and Mr. Pepys is off on a 
day's excursion to Brampton ; and on the road, he comes across " Mr. 
white, Cromwell's chaplain that was,** and has a deal of discourse with 
him. *' Among others, he tells me that Richard is, and hath long been, 
in France, and is now eoing into Italy. He [White] owns publicly that 
he do correspond with him, and return him all his money. That Richard 
hath been in some straits in the beginning, but relieved by his friends. 
That he goes by another name, but do not disguise himself nor deny 
himself to any man that challenges him.**§ It would have spared poor 
Richard's feelings at the time, and those of son Aliesse a couple of days 
after, when the secret came out, had the Prince of Conti (of whom in a 
single sketch we have given a twice-told tale) been prompted beforehand 
to '' challenge** the refugee Anglais, or ever he, unwittingly, called him 
coward, dastard, and caitiff, to his face. 

One other hasty glimpse, and we will close our account with Mr. 

could kappen no otherwise, when he was gone. Henry (her second brother), per- 
haps, might have done something ; but to what purpose? When a great man is 
gone, great measures alone can succeed him.** — Memoin (if Sir Ha^ Ether, voL 
ii. ch. T. 

* Pepys, March 2, 1659*Ga t Id., March 9. 

} Id., June 21, 1660. J Id., Oct. 13, 1664. 
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Pepjs. It is the Annus Mirabilis. Samuel has taken home an excellent 
gossip, one Mistress Hunt, to dinner ; and the table-talk consists of *' good 
discourse of the old matters of the Protector and his family, she having t 
relation to them. The Protector lives in France: spends about 600/. 
per annum."* Six years of Restoration experience nave not made Mr. 
Pepys cease to call Bichard (at least in cypher) The Protector. 

Mr. Landor declares it to be wonderful that any critic should be so 
stupid as a dozen or two of them have proved themselves to be, in apply- 
ing to Christina of Sweden these lines of Oliver Cromwell's someUiue 
Secretary, blind old Milton : 

To give a kingdom hath been thought 



Greater and nobler done, and to lay down 
Far more magnanimous, than to assume. 
Riches are needless, then, &c.t 

Whether Milton had written this before or after the abdication of Richard 
Cromwell, to him Mr. Landor pronounces them, in either case, equally 
applicable. For, whereas Christina took with her to Rome prodiffious 
wealth, and impoverished Sweden by the pension she exacted ; Rictiard 
Cromwell ''did retire not only from sovranty but from riches."^ Not 
too literally so, however; considering the number and importunity of 
the poor man's duns, and his own prevailing panic on the subject of an 
arrest. 

In one of the earliest, and not least finished and artistic, of Sir Edward 
Lytton's long series of fictions, the hero, Morton Devereux, stops the 
runaway pony of an old gentleman, " in a kind of low chaise," who, on 
recovery horn his alarm — ^for he can't hold a tight rein, it seems — invites 
the courteous stranger to accompany him home. The invitation is ac- 
cepted ; and as they jog along together, the old gentleman apostrophises 
his pony : " Poor JBob, like thy betters, thou knowest the weak hand 
from the strong ; and when thou art not held in by power, thou wilt 
chafe against love ; so that thou renewest in my mind its favourite maxim, 
viz. ' The only preventative to rebellion is restraint' " Need it be said, 
the old gentleman is Richard Cromwell ? — ^The house to which he con- 
veys his new friend is " of moderate size, and rather antique fashion"** 
and limping (for he is " rather lame, and otherwise infirm") across a 
small hall, he leads the way into a long, low room, over the chimn^- 
piece in which glooms ft miniature of Oliver, — while books are scattered 
about, in that confusion and number which show that they have become 
to their owner both the choicest luxury and the least dispensable neces- 
sary. At dinner, the chance-met twain talk principally upon books, and 
Devereux observes that those which his host seems to anew the best 
"were of the elegant and poetical order of philosophers, who, mom 
fascinating than deep, preach up the blessings of a solitude which if 
useless, and a content, which, depnved of passion, excitement, and energy, 
would, if it could ever exist, only be a dic^nified name for yegetatwn.** 
After a while, the octogenarian recluse, in tne course of colloquy, tells his 

* Pepys, vol. il, April 8, 1 666. f Psradise Benined, book u. 
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guest : " You will smile incredulously, perhaps (for I see you do not know 
who I am), when I tell you that I might once have heen a monarch, and 
that obscurity seemed to me more enyiable than empire ; I resigned the 
occasion : the tide of fortune rolled onward, and left me safe, but solitary 
aod forsaken, upon the dry land. If you wonder at my choice, you will 
wonder still more when I tell you that I have never repented it." De- 
vereux is eager to know who his host can possibly be. The old gentleman 
defers telling him until they part ; '* and you will then know that you 
have conversed with a man, perhaps more universally neglected and con- 
temned than any of his contemporaries. 

'' Yes," he continued, " yes, I resigned power, and I got no praise for 
my moderation, but contempt for my folly ; no human being would be- 
lieve that I could have relinquished that treasure through a disregard for 
its possession which others would only have relinquished through an 
incapacity to retain it ; and that which, had they seen it recorded in an 
ancient history, men would have regarded as the height of philosophy, 
they despised when acted under their eyes, as the extremest abasement 
of imbecility. Yet I compare my lot with that of the great man whom 
I was expected to equal in ambition, and to whose grandeur I might have 
succeeded ; and am convinced that in this retreat I am more to be envied 
than he in the plenitude of his power, and the height of his renown."* 

At parting, according to promise, the sententious sage puts into Mor- 
ton's hand a note, which he is not to read until two miles away. At that 
distance, the young man opens and reads the paper — which assumes that 
it may hereafter afford him a matter for reflection, or a resting-spot for a 
moral, to remember that he has seen, in old age and obscurity, the son of 
One who shook an empire, avenged a people, and obtained a throne, only 
to be the victim of his own passions and the dupe of his own reason. 
Again, therefore, the recluse puts the query, was the fate of the gretkt 
Protector fairer than that of the despised and forgotten (sigpied) Richard 
Cromwell ? 

All this is Richard's ex parte presentment of his cause, — and an ima- 
ginary Richard's, too. So far, however, in doing himself justice, this 
imaginary Richard does mankind some injustice, in affirming their inca- 
pacity to regard him as other than a foiled and baffled fool. Only the 
other day it was with Richard Cromwell for his text, that a reviewer, of 
eminence, remarked on the period he lived in, as one specially perplexing 
to those who would distinguish moral worth firom success ; for it seems to 
have been one of those unfortunate crises when success was impossible to 
those who only regarded what it was right for them, as individuals, to do. 

As from fiction we have caught one glimpse of the ex-Protector, at the 
close of his life's long pilgrimage, so let us seize one other, from the 
known facts of his real life. Some lawsuit of importance, as Scott tells 
the story, required that Richard Cromwell should appear in the Court of 
King's Bench. The judge who presided showed a generous deference to 
fallen gpreatness, and to the mutability of human affairs. He received 
with respect the man who had been once Sovereign of England, caused a 
chair to be placed for him within the bar, and requested him to be 
covered. When the counsel on the opposite side began his speech, as if 

* Devereux, book ill ch. iv. 
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about to allude to Richard's descent from the obooxious Oliver, the judge 
checked him with generous independence. '* I will hear nothing on that 
topic, sir," he said : *' speak to the merits of the cause before us«" After 
his appearance in court, Richard Cromweirs curioeity carried him to the 
House of Peers, where he stood below the bar, looking arouxui him, and 
making observations on the alterations which he saw. A persou who 
heard a decent-looking old man speaking in this way, said to him, civilly, 
" It is probably a long while, sir, since you have been ia this house ?" — 
'' Not since I sat in that chair," answered the old gentleman, pointing to 
the throne, on which he had been, indeed, as Sir Walter adds>* seated ai 
sovereign, when, more than fifty years before, he received the addresses 
of both Houses of Parliament, on his succeeding to his father in the 
supreme power. 

Shade of his father ! couldst thou have seen, and spoken, might not 
thy thoughts have taken the shape once expressed by one who so often, 
at thy dictation, expressed thine own : 

Thou com'st indeed. 
As a poor miserable captive thrall 
Conies to the place where he before had sat 
Among the prime in splendour, now deposed, 
£jected, emptied, gazed, uupitied, sliunn'd, 
A spectacle of ruin, or of scorn If 



THE PIRST TBMPTATION.J 

The portion of society which has no idea of reading beyond that ol 
amusement — and we are inclined to think it is nineteen-tweiitieths of all 
who read in the present day — that portion of society expects those who 
cater for it to keep up the supply. Variety is the main point, no matter 
at what expense of nature or truth. With the boasted di£Fnsion of the 
power of reading, the subject is grown to be of far inferior importance to 
what it was formerly. It is not wonderful, therefore, that fiction should 
be applied to purposes of a nature which before rarely took that form, 
either for the object of indirect objurgation or direct satire, whicliever 
the reader may be pleased to denominate it. 

The present translation from the German is an attack, the nature of 
which cannot be misunderstood, upon that doctrine which has receatly 
been propagated in Germany by Hegel, Strauss, and their Ibllowecs. 
Their publications have been circulated here in an indirect manner, whieh 
we regret. Some say that there is a fear among publishers of con- 
travening established opinions, ou account of the law. We are of thois 
who know that the booksellers — according to the French jest, being '' tht 

* History of Scotland. f Paradise Beg^ned, book i. 
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only traders who do not know the goods in which they deal" — may now 
and then become subject to statutes that disgrace a free people. No 
country ia free where all opinions may not be published as well as spoken^ 
unless they are contra bonos mores. Opinion freely spoken is a. usefid 
right, and the conservatire nature of truth is so great, and the detection 
of erroneous opinion so certain, that no ultimate harm can arise from the 
use of that natural freedom in writing, which is no other than recorded 
speech. The rererse mode of dealing that makes a lawyer on the benoh^ 
who knows nothing but his profession, the judge of truth, either in reli- 
gion, science, or art, or anything similar that is not tangible fact, is not 
only unjust, but it increases the evil it seeks to remove, for the work will 
still have a clandestine circulation, and its injurious consequences be 
increased tenfold. 

We make these preliminary remarks, becaase we are informed that the 
doctrines of Hegel, Strauss, and others, which several publishers, out of 
fear, have declined to place on their counters, have been circulated largely 
in the cheap way among the populatbn of our towns. They have, in 
consequence, never been refutedi, but suffered to spread their wild and 
pernicious notions. However undefined these may be, their indefinite 
character and want of distinctness are recommendations to vulgar mindfc 
It is the want of clear noonday demonstration that makes the spirit^eers 
and tabie-rappers of the present hour *^ such heralds" of wiadom to the 
nndisceming and credulous. It is not to be expected that the ministers 
of religion of any denomination, or any literary men who credit the prin* 
ciples of the founder of our faith, sliould come forth to answer what in 
German cant phraseology is called a ''myth." To our public it would seem 
fighting the air. Those alone would comprehend the replication who 
had perused the '' Leben Jesu," latently circulated, upon whom, probably, 
it had the advantage of producing an incontrovertible impression, or 
at least raising injurious doubts. Such, in fact, is the result of all re- 
pression and persecution for opinion's sake, however eager ecclesiastics 
have been to procure that species of refutation in behalf of their own 
idleness or incapacity ; but we must put our readers in possession of the 
topic to which we are alluding — to that which is, in fact, the cause of 
the novel being written to which we are making reference* 

Professor Hegel, of Berlin, who died in 1831, founded a school, or, 
rather, promulgated a system, to which he g^ve the denomination of the 
*' Philosophy of the Absolute." He held that the ideal and real, or abso- 
lute knowledge and absolute truth, are, in reality, one and the same, 
and that the conception in tiie mind of man does not difiBar from the 
actual in the universe. Existence is thought, and thought existence. 
He divided his systems into logic, the science of thought; natural philo- 
sophy, the science of thought in its productions, and spiritual thought in 
its reflex action upon itself. Thought and existence are identical; and 
the former, to become manifest, denies itself and passes into existence. 
Thus God becomes a world, or is a perpetual development of the absolute, 
the latter continually revolving back upon itself, and thus the universe 
goes continually through a course of thought, existeuce, and reversion. 
Thus the Deity is nature, and nature is the Deity. 

We cannot go more into Hegel's system for want of space. It sufficed 
that he set forth the leading doctrines of Christianity as necessary truths. 
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but with multiplied subtleties. Hegel's philosophy did not deny the 
existence of the '* God-man," the Saviour, or the principles thus taught, 
but he showed more of the philosopher than the Christian, making, in 
consequence, more of the Greek Socrates than of the attributes of the 
founder of Christianity. His system was eminently pantheistic, or tending 
to deny the individuality of the Deity. E^schenmayel defined Hegel's ides 
as one of logic, striving to find expression in Christian truths. It is 
hardly possible, however able any writer may be, to explain to the general 
reader the whole of this system, without great dififuseness. 

It was in the philosophical school of Hegel that Strauss began his 
labours. Hegel was thrown into the background. The speculations of 
Strauss, of the wildest kind, were elicited between the years of 1832 and 
1842. He found the authority of the Gospels an obstacle to his views. 
In 1835 he published his '^ Leben Jesu," which, in ever-speculative 6er* 
many, ran through four editions in four years I Out of Germany it has 
been little circulated. An edition has been published in French and 
Dutch. In England the booksellers have been in dread of the ^' Inqui- 
sitor," alias the attorney-general. In consequence, the clergy of all 
denothinations have been spared the trouble of answering it, and it has 
been sold furtively in numbers, to make its way among the readers of the 
working classes and others, who are certainly not able to comprehend this 
injurious philosophy in its logical obscurities, although its inferences are 
sufficiently intelligible in confirmation of arguments, which the more 
superficial they are, the more injurious they are sure to be. Strauss, in 
his deductions, was apparently earnest, and every way as candid as it is 
possible for a writer to be, while promulgating sentiments that are not to 
be supported. No one believed him insincere; it therefore became more 
necessary to combat him in his own way, for in no other mode can he he 
met satisfactorily. So far had Strauss pushed his notions, that he would 
rob his fellow-beings of the hope of a life beyond the grave, that delight- 
ful solace for the troubles and sorrows of our humanity. To credit his 
principles would make a man of reflection agree to live his life over 
again, which few would consent to do with the view of another existence 
in expectation, but of which the dreary doctrine of annihilation would at 
once create the desire. 

Having thus noticed the object of the work called ^ The First Temp- 
tation, or Eritis sicut Deus" (thou shalt be as God), we must proceed to 
the book. Without the previous remarks the work itself would hardly 
be understood, voluminous as it is, for the volumes average nearly five 
hundred pages. They are designed to exemplify the effect of the doc- 
trines of the foregoing school upon social and family life. The work has 
gone through a second edition in Germany. The writer, whoever he is, 
says '* that the work proves the faith," and that his aim is *' to denounce 
principles, not men." 

Two g^rls are sitting chatting together on a summer's evening, Elisa- 
beth and her friend Leonora. The former becomes the heroine of the 
work, a beautiful character, who marries a professor of the new doctrine. 
She had been carefully educated, and was a girl of high intellect and 
feeling. It appeared that her father made religion a duty to her, but did 
not teach her to discriminate the differences between the legal Old Testa- 
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ment and the spirituality of the New. She was, however, eminently 
religious. Her appearance and heauty of person are well de6ned : 

At seventeen she left this establishment for a home in his uncle's bouse. Her 
beauty was then remarkable enough to attract the attention of the world. She 
was tall and slender in form as a joung pine-tree, with somethinj^ graceful and 
undulating in her movements irresistibly attractive to men, as it suggested a 
truly feminine nature, gentle, vielding, and pliant. The fine oval of her head 
and face recalled the antique classic models ; her profile was noble and beautiful ; 
and her mouth, thouffh perhaps a little too laree, yet was charming when her 
g&y> genial laugh made it quiver iuto a thousand undulating curves, and disclose 
two rows of pearls. 

But her eyes, large, deep, and clear, were the glory of her face. Often they 
were cast down in tnought ; but when she raised them, bright with enthusiasm 
or emotion, and looked you full in the face, you felt that no falsehood could lurk 
there. 

We have seen that Elizabeth half liked, half disdained her town life. There 
was gaiety and grace, and culture and refinement ; still she felt that all was 
supemcial— the mind and the manner, the culture and the heart. 

Her friend Leonora was a simple country girl, who ultimately married, 
without being exposed to the mental contests and conjugal dilemmas 
which awaited her friend. The aunt of Elizabeth is visited by a stex^ 
priest, named Schwerdsman, who, like a Scotch Knozite, cannot put up 
with smiles, punting, poetry, or the slightest levity. He censures the 
writers of the time, and will tolerate no amusements. His arguments 
against '^ art-worship" do not sway much with Elizabeth. At length she 
has her lovers, as one so beautifully struck ofif in person and intellectual 
character must needs have. She is introduced to a doctor, who is a pro- 
fessor of the doctrines of the new school, and while she holds fast by her 
own faith, she finds on most other points so strong an agreement, such a 
secret communion of heart affection, that she marries her Bobert, who 
opposed the priest in opinion, and has, in the lady's view, the best of the 
argument. We shall not inquire whether the opinions of her lover 
opposed any obstacle to his success. We do not imagine that they did. 
On the whole, the character of Elizabeth, allowing for a little designed 
effect, is the crown of the work. It is very beautiful, and the prevalence 
of religious principles in her heart, which, triumphant over sore tempta- 
tions, tTom a passion on the part of a nobleman named Otto, who is 
introduced in the guise of one Bertram, an artist, is almost beyond 
natural keeping, her husband at the time, from his reliance upon her 
honour, leaving her too often exposed to the impetuous attacks of the 
lover ; but Elizabeth ultimately triumphs. 

In the mean while, the professor, or doctor, or, more familiarly, her 
husband, Robert, who has a circle of friends, some imbued with the new 
doctrine, others differing from him in sentiment, while he makes no 
change in the religious opinions of Elizabeth, obtains her affection. She 
will not permit her belief to be shaken, though she has taken one of the 
new philosophy for a husband. It b in the struggle of opinion, in her 
unshaken belief on the one hand, and the temptation to follow her bus* 
band's creed on the other, that much of the interest of the work turns. 
Elizabeth is subjected to trials and temptations which would appear 
beyond the feminine nature to resist, when she has suffered them to pro- 
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eeed so fkr aa she does, in the obvioas love which the artist^ the noblemtn 
in disguise, makes to her. He at length carries hur off, but obtains no 
advantage from that circumstance. As to the improbabilities in the tale, 
though there are some not easily reconcilable, they are as nothing to 
what the French school will permit in the flood of licentious writing with 
wlkich it deluges the world. Both the German and French schools dis- 
regard nature and simplicity. The former is as startling from strange 
doctrine as the latter is from its corert licentiousness. The object of the 
present work is to exhibit the principles of the schools of Strauss and 
Hegel in their true colours, and to show to what termination these doc- 
trines of the absolute and the dreamy analogies they put forth must lead 
mankind. The doctrine of Strauss is no better thaa atheism in its con- 
clusions. While the German thus makes his attack upon thoae mond 
laws which have ruled society in all ages, Greek and Roman, as well as 
Christian, under a modest guise and in unobjectionable language, the 
French go less covertly to work. They proceed through the pasdone, and 
do not disguise, save in the slightest manner, that materialism which is 
not only so pernicious to society but to true philosophy^ and to rational 
Christianity. 

' Elizabeth reasons with her husband ia a mode which exhibits more 
power than might be expected in one so young, and here much of the 
interest of the work hinges. Her husband warns her against reflectkm. 
According to him, God is the '* absolute idea,'' which becomes cfeveioped 
from the " objective" to the " subjective." This is described much in the 
language of Kant^s mode. The home of Robert becomes the centre of 
the philosopliic school, in which the discussions and readings are con- 
tinually carried on. Several female characters are introduced, and dia> 
course much upon the prevalent topic. Love in one shape or anoUier if 
intermingled. The artist falls in love with Elisabeth, and she evidently, 
married woman as she is, has a strong liking for him, whioh conttnaes 
until her integrity and upright principles triumph. Many of the situa- 
tions are admirably described with regard to the writer's ooject, however 
out of probability they may appear. Thus they contribute to the object 
of the author in exhibiting the fallacy and erroneous principles of the 
doctrine of the Strauss system. 

There is much powerful description, particularly of a personal natue, 
in this work. The author has attempted well, though it is to be feared, 
auch is the want of an affection for simplicity and nature's truth, and so 
little are modern English novel readera accustomed to appreciate in the 
pages they read any end superior to momentary amusement^ that depth 
of thought or reasoning to an end is thrown away. In Gannany, how- 
ever, the case is very different, and the present entertaining and satirical 
work has no doubt been read with the advantage of raising a laugh at the 
expense of absolute idealists, and opinions ^' without legs," as an old 
writer has it. 

Let it not be supposed the object is worked out destitute of scenes of 
high interest. There are situations sufficiently striking, novelties of posi- 
tion quite startling, and warm love-making, which, if its practice be 
common on the other side of the Rhine, still always reserving the ulti- 
mate points of the actors in the scene, was rather near the verge of an 
^< absolute idea." All who are interested in novelty of character, and are 
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given to reflection upon the march of vague notion, quite inexplicable, 
intermingled with scenes of passionate love, the whole tending to pros- 
trate the indefinable principles of an indefinite theology, not much short 
of atheism — all such will peruse these pages, and find both amusement and 
instruction. The nature of an ignis fatuus^ to define which the plodding 
German brain has of late years undergone the pains of parturition, ap- 
pears in the works of these idealists, flashing and disappearing, but never 
cleared. The truth is, that the miserable petty despotisms of Germany 
will not permit free discussion upon political or usefm popular topics, and 
the German who is a meditative being most plod— lie is idealist bom. 
He is at liberty to write what he pleases on religion, or about the stars ; 
and thus being free, as Beaumarchais says, to write about anything 
except everything else, he muddies himself with theology, phrenology, 
mesmerism, and the like harmless things to despotic rulers of empires 
ten miles square, assuming kmgship. The present writer, asking Madame 
de Stael what she thought of similar speculative subjects, got the reply 
that the Germans were mystics, because their rulers suffered them to re» 
tain so little with which they could freely deal. 

The author can describe well all at which he aims. Thus, regarding 
an attempt at suicide : 

I was disappointed, a homeless man, without hope, without auns, without an 
object for all the talent and (ire that raged within me. I was on a wide, wide 
sea, without a compass to trust iu or a star in heaven to gaide me. Oar 
philosophy had torn all from me, and left me nothing positive on which to rest. 
I was like an accursed thiug driven out at once from earth and heaven. When 
my tasks for the day were over, my only pleasure was to rush forth into the 
grand, wild nature that surrounded me. i climbed the mountain heights, and 
hung over the precipices, louging to dash myself down and end all in death. It 
was, indeed, this very consciousness, that I was lord over life and death, which 
kept me living on day by day. One evening, however— it was autumn — mj four 
prison walls seemed crushing me to the earth, and I rushed forth, gasping for 
the free mountain air. A storm was raging ; the wind seemed to bear me onward 
on its wings till I reached the summit of the mountain ; there I rested to opea 
a letter I had that day received from my mother. It was to take leave of me. She 
told me she was dying, and never hoped to see me in life again. I looked up ; 
the sun was fast sinking heliind the Alpine summits, and thick darkness was 
gathering over the landscape. '* Tims," I said, bitterly, " has passed away my 
youth, with all its glorious hopes, and dreams, and aspirations ; and now the 
thick darkness of night is closing round my life. I have no home, no country, 
no human heart t-o love me." Then a deep, unutterable sorrow fell on me, suoii 
as I never before experienced ; the burden of existence became insupportable, 
and I longed for death, for utter annihilation. Wild as the storm, I rushed 
down the mountain, till my feet were arrested by a precipice. I looked down 
it ; for a second I had the sensation of falling, and then I lost all consciousness. 

This notice can afford no fair idea of the work. We must protest 
against the use of so many German compound words anglicised as we 
find in this translation. Our language is remarkably copious, but has 
had too many corruptions of late years. Nothing can be more odious 
than the affected Germanisms of Carlyle, for example —nothing can be 
in worse taste. It jars the pleasure of perusing his pages. Why does lie 
not keep a translator ? 

CXBUS RsDDino. 
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PASSAGE OF THE COL DU Q^ANT, FROM CHAMOUNIX, IN 1868. 

BT A PSITATB OF THE 38tH MIDDLESEX (aRTISTS). 

In my former aocoant of the ascent of Mont B]anc, and of seyeral of 
its glaciers, which appeared in the July, Augfust, and September numbers 
of the New Monthfy, I stated how absolutely requisite it was first to go 
into a regular course of training before attempting anything so diflBcult. 
I now propose to conduct such of my readers (as were *' game ** to go up 
Mont Blanc with me) across the Col du G6ant, and to the summit of 
Monte Rosa. 

As regards training, I will merely mention that I revisited the Jardin 
for the third time, and had the same bright, glorious, cloudless day as 
on the two preceding years ; revisited the Glacier des Bossons high up, 
and many other spots in the vicinity of Chamounix. I find, moreover, 
the following pencil memoranda in my note- book, which I transcribe 
verbatim : 

Chamounixy July 16, 1862. — A very heavy thunderstorm last night, 
with much rain. Very wet the whole day, and all the mountains 
enveloped in mist; nevertheless, walked up the Montanvert, and crossed 
the Mer de Glace, returning by the Mauvais Pas. Truly it was so to- 
day, in its moist and slippery state. 

I was now in course of training. Some may naturally ask, could any 
one enjoy an excursion like this in such bad weather? My reply is, that 
I did, for my own part, greatly enjoy it, in spite of the heavy rain and 
thick mist, the slippery state of the ice, and consequent difficulty of 
making one's way across the glacier. There is always something to see 
and admire in nature under all its aspects. We saw a most singular and 
novel display on the ice, probably not hitherto witnessed by any one, being 
quite a chance creation — viz. a little glacier fountain, throwing up its 
water with great force, about two feet high, through a small orifice. In 
all his experience, my guide Couttet had never seen such a phenomenon. 
It was at the foot of some hummocks, and was doubtless occasioned by a 
rush of water under the ice (after the last night's heavy rain), which, 
being arrested in its course, found its way through a small opening. The 
effect was singularly attractive, as every one who knows what gladen 
are, may well imagine. 

This reminds me of a very beautiful little display of nature which I ones 
witnessed on the Grand St. Bernard. Close to the Hospice was a large 
slab of smooth rock on the mountain-side, down which, during, the day- 
time, trickled gently some small streams of pellucid water. At its foot 
were several little flowers of the daisy kind. It firoze hard at night, and 
in the morning these little flowers were each separately encrusted with 
ice, clearer than the clearest crystal, hanging from their stems in dusters. 
They were each a perfect oval, and about the ordinary size of a grape. 
My hands being cold, I could hold a cluster of them for several minutes 
before they began to dissolve, the temperature continuing below freenng. 
I think I never saw anything so exquisitely beautiful. 

In that part of the Ider de Glace which intervenes between the Mon- 
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tanvert aod the Chapeau, the two distinct characters of the ice were to- 
day remarkably apparent That on the side of the Montanvert, having 
been washed by tne heavy rains, was beautifully white, like marble, 
coming direct, as it does, from the snow-fields of Mont Blanc, while the 
other was strewn with dirt, grit, and stones, which descend in great 
quantity from the Glacier de Lechaud. 

17^.— Walked to the Col de Voza, to the Pavilion de Belle Vue (it 
well deserves its name). 

The Aiguille du Gout^ and the Aiguille Bionassay, with the glacier of 
the same name streaming down between them, with its three distinct 

Slateau, and the Dome du Gout^ immediately above, apparently not far 
istant (though it would take many a weary hour to reach its summit), 
is a gprand sight. I scarcely know a finer scene than that which is 
witnessed from this spot — on so glorious a day, at least, as this chanced 
to be. 

The well-known aiguilles of Mont Blanc — viz. the Aiguille du Midi, 
the Aiguille Verte, the Aiguille d'Argentiere, and Aiguille du Tour, all 
beautifully seen in profile, as also the summit of Mont Blanc itself, 
standing sharply cut out against a remarkably clear and cloudless blue 
sky, was inexpressibly grand. 

Les Rochers des Fis, and the passage of the Col d*Antheme to the 
valley of Sixt, were also well seen from this spot, together with the 
Mont Bu^t beyond. 

18/A. — Ascended the Br^vent 

How easily an accident, even here, may occur. I had made a short cut, 
leaving my party, who were far in advance of me (having loitered on my 
way down), and accidentally dislodged a big stone, which, like myself, 
scorning all zig-zags, went straight ahead with impetuous force. 

I halloaed out to the others below me, pf course, but so sudden and 
rapid is the descent of a stone, and so undeviating in its line of march, 
that there is little chance of escape for any one crossing its track. I was 
greatly relieved, however, to see it miss them, and bound far away 
below. 

They all looked up rather astonished, as well they might be. My mind 
was not quite at ease till we reached the little house at Plampraz, and 
found the wife of one of the party (whom we left seated on the turf 
watching our return) perfectly safe and sound from the rolling stone. It 
served as a caution to me for the future to avoid short cuts, when there 
might be any possible risk to others. 

19M. — Again visited the Col de Voza, and traversed the lower portion 
of the Glacier de Bionassay. 

20th, — Slept a few hours at the Montanvert, and on the 21st, at four 
A.M. precisely, started from the chilet to cross the Col du G^ant, not by 
the rocks, but through the very centre of the s^racs. 

'* Hie labor, hoc opus est.** 

How to describe this ! My pen fails me. In vain do I seek to cull an 
idea from others. I find no descriptions of it but those given by Professors 
Tyndall and Wills, and they, too, fail, to my mind, to convey an adequate 
idea. Small, then, must be my hope. The real fact is, that it is a thing 
per se ; that it has no analogy or resemblance to anything else, and is so 
wholly different from all other scenes, even in the glacier world, so that 
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it b next to hopeless to describe it to the general reader, who may fairly 
be presumed not to have visited these most impressive and wondeifiil 
works of creation. Still I most make the attempt, albeit I fail, as fiu 
more able men have (as I think) failed before me. 

We started, as I have said, at four a.h. The morning promised to 
dawn most auspiciously. I had with me Jean Marie Couttet and his 
brother Michel, my two guides on many '* peaks, passes, and glaciers," 
and their two nephews, Mark and Ferdinand Tiarraz, without exception 
two of the finest and most gallant young fellows that ever I met with, or 
could well be found— daring to a fault. We were quite a little ftmily 
party. Jean Marie and Ferdinand had been up Mont Blanc with me; 
Michel and Mark had been the tour of Mont Blanc by the Col de 
Bonhomrae and L'Allee Blanche, with my nephew (the Rev. G. S. B.) 
and myself. We had crossed in dreary weather, and thus saw this pro- 
verbially dreary pass (the Col de Bonhomme) in its dreariest aspect^ 
enveloped in tnick mist I shall not easily forget my own individual 
passage across it. I had the pre^nous year visited the battle-fields of 
Italy, immediately after the dreadful carnage. I was at Solferino within 
thrae weeks ; ako at Magenta, Palestro, Montebello, &c., where hundreds 
of gallant fellows, friends and foes, were festering in their shrouds (or 
ratner without any). I had stood over the pits where four or five hundred 
were pitched in together, with little superincumbent earth and less lime. 
Deeply interested in tracing the battles and movements of the armies, I 
lingered over the ground, and made my notes and several sketches ^ in 
the hottest days of the hottest summer ever known in the plains of Italy." 
(Vide Times.) 

The result, as might have been expected, was an attack of dysentery, 
which, off and on, never left me for many months, nay, for a whole year, 
and was my constant companion during my tour round Mont Blanc, 
caonng me much weakness ; but here I parted with it, and have never 
been troubled with it since. I believe the glorious air of the glaciers dis- 
pelled it, as it must do every ulment ! Good reader, pardon this digres- 
sion, in which I seem to have forgotten that *' brevity is the soul of wit;* 
but it will prepare yon for a tedious passage over the ice with me. 

Our route for tne Col du G^ant was by ** Les Fonts," alluded to in 
my former paper. To pass these rocks, ere the dawn of day, required 
more than usual cautk>n; once over them, all was plain suling, and we 
traversed the moraine and glacier without difficulty. All was solemn 
and still, and the little pools and rills of water silent and frozen over. 
Not a sound was to be heard anywhere around ; nothing but our own 
steady, firm, determined tramp, indicative of a resolution to pass t^e Col 
da G^ant, D.V. — yes ! God willing — for, having safely crossed it, I will 
say that it is — tu IJotrnd t^— fraught with extreme risk, regardless of 
what others may say, who, under different circumstances and conditions 
of the ice, may possibly have found it otherwise. 

Professor Tyndall hmiself tells us that he made the passage under two 
very different aspects of affeirs. The ice, when he made hb first passagCi 
seems to have been much in the same condition as that when I pasnd 
through it. The summer of 1862 found the ice in a sadly di^ointed, 
dislocated state. We were for many hours entangled among the ere* 
vaeses, or, more striotly speaking, among the caverns of ice, wim nothbg 
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bat the blue vault of heaven above us. How to describe these caverns 
is the difficulty. Professor Tyudall tried to do so by comparing the 
s^racs to a frozen cataract ; but it falls short of giving an adequate idea 
of the scene. I would rather hope to convey the notion by representing 
it as a series of caverns and grottos of ice, of every conceivable and in- 
conceivable shape, with frightful chasms yawning beneath, all the more 
frightful, as many, like a hidden foe, are concealed from the view. These 
caverns rise one above another, as this part of the glacier is surmounted. 

The difficulty of our progress becomes now excessive. Jean Marie 
Couttet anxiously commands and controls the advance of the party, while 
his brother, Michel, and their two brave nephews, Mark and Ferdinand, 
seek in every direction how to get us out of one cavern into another 
rising above it, just as bad, and often worse, than the preceding, and all 
apparently hopeless and interminable, the walls of ice entirely excluding 
the view. 

This it is that makes the passage of the Col du G^ant so far more for- 
midable from Chamounix than from Courmayeur — viz. the gp^eat diffi- 
culty of finding an exit from these icy caverns, besides it being a con- 
tinual ascent instead of a descent, which enables y5u to " look before you 
leap," or, in other words, far more readily to trace your way through the 
frozen maze below you ; whereas the walls of ice ever rising immediately 
in front of and around you, as you advance, entirely preclude your doing so. 

There is something very solemn in finding oneself in a series of ice 
caverns, with ioe walls around, and the sky only visible above; with 
deep crevasses beneath, often with barely a ibothold, and amongst such 
unstable struotBres. At any moment tons of ice topple over ; I have seen 
them do so. The slightest touch will bring down masses which look as 
firm as the roeks of ages, and it is more difficult to divest oneself of the 
idea of security, than of danger. Here is an instance : '* £x uno disoe 
omnes ;" hut I could give you many. Mark Tiarraz was carrying the 
chief part of our traps on his back, and, while we were halting, some of 
the party cutting steps in the ice in advance, he rested himself over a 
narrow erevaase, leaning forward with his whole weight on his bftton on 
an icy projection on the opposite side of the fissure. In an instant, quick 
as a flash of lightning, 

which doth cease to be 

Ere you can say, it lightens, 

a huge bk>ek of ioe, on which the point of his b&ton rested, suddenly gave 
way, and, detaching itself from the nmral precipce of the cavern, went 
down, with a terrible crash, into the crevasse. With instantaneous and 
iponderfal presence of mind, Mark let go his bftton, and, throwing his 
weight backward, happily recovered himself. His b^ton, of course, de- 
scended iato the abyss, and was lost. The ice was here so broken and 
dislocated, and so closely surrounding us, and the footing was so difficult, 
that each had to look out for himself, and we were all, at this moment, 
separated from the view of each other. I shall not easily forget the ^rst 
thrill of that dteadful sound. Happily, I saw Mark's head over an in* 
tenrening hummock of ice, and knew he was all right, and in an 
instant was by his side. I found him cool and collected, with his usual 
merry countenance ; hut poor Couttet thought (and well he might so 
think) that one of us had fallen into the crevasse. He was deadly pale 
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when he came up to us. It was certainly a narrow escape. We were 
none of us attached to the rope ; indeed, it would have heea impossible 
to have advanced had we been so, so closely were we surrounded by 
huge hummocks of ice, in threading our way through which we should 
have been everlastingly entangled with the rope, and adding to the risk. 
I thought now of the last words — the very last — spoken to me by the 
father of the Couttets, a fine hale old man of fourscore years and up- 
wards, straight as an arrow, who had served in Napoleon's army, had 
ascended Mont Blanc with Auldjo, and who had himself crossed tiie Col 
du Geant, of which he seemed to have an instinctive horror. ^' I tremble 
greatly,'' the old man said, '* for you and for my two sons. It causes me 
great grief that you are going over the Col au Geant. Be careful to 
sound with the b&ton — sound, sound continually — and do not neglect the 
rope." I dreaded that I might, at any moment, have been the means 
of sending his grey hairs with sorrow to the gprave. 

As regards his last injunction, it was simply impossible to be attended 
to, as the ice was so irregularly broken that the rope would have been 
an element of danger, rather than of safety, becoming entangled ; but in 
the worst places I had the rope attached to me, while Couttet held it in 
his hands. It was Couttet's wish, not mine, and I believe it would have 
been unavailing if I had fallen into a crevasse. We frequently sounded 
with our b&tons, and often found them penetrate through unseen snow- 
bridges spanning the crevasses, obliging us to try some other route that 
might lead us out of one icy cavern only, as I have said, into another, often 
worse. On one occasion, not being aware that I was crossing a crevasse, 
for it is impossible to tell, or even to suspect, their whereabouts, I had 
neglected to sound, and suddenly broke through the thin crust of snow. 
I threw myself forward, and, extending my arms as far as they would 
reach, forced both my hands into the snow, bending the wrists downwards, 
with the points of the fingers inward towards the elbows. Fortunately 
for me, this impromptu grapnel held, and the snow supported my weiefat, 
now distributed over a larger surface. My b&ton went right down into 
the crevasse through the hole I had made, and, passing underneath the 
ice, emerged into a lower cavern, with which it communicated, and 
through which we had just passed. 

We were thus enabled, by retracing our steps over a firmer bridge of 
snow, to recover it. The fall was about thirty feet, and the distance 
under the ice about one hundred yards. This was a very narrow escape, 
it must be admitted. The most dangerous part of glacier-work u owing 
to these treacherous spots, which are often over crevasses of £ar greatsr 
depth. The accident on the Glacier de Nethou (on the Maladetta, in 
the Pyrenees) this last summer, was of a precisely similar nature. Mr. 
Charles Packe gives the following description of it in his letter to the 
Times, and any one who has been upon the glaciers on the High Abs, 
if he speak honestly, must admit that he goes " with hb life in his hand." 
I have myself, on more than one occasion, had personal evidence of this. 
How many times I may have been within a hair-breadth of breaking 
through without knowing it, I cannot say, but, likely enough, Tery often. 
It's all haphazard work. Mr. Packe says : 

" About three-quarters of the way across we all sat down to repose in 
a spot where the snow seemed perfectly smooth. We were, of course, 
roped togetheri with an interval between each of about eight feet. Theif 
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was a call for something to drink, and the last guide detached himself to 
hand the wine-bottle to each of us. He was passing before us, and when 
certainly not more than three yards from the spot where I was sitting, he 
suddenly dropped through the snow, and disappeared. There was no 
sound, either cry or cracking of the ice, but the glacier quietly swallowed 
up its victim. It was horrible to witness ; but, of course, there was only 
one thing to be done. We speedily disengaged the rope ^m our bodies, 
and, carefully holding it in our hands, approached the hole, which was 
not a larg^ one, Pierre Barrau, my guide, being the first. We let down 
the rope through the hole, and anxiously expected a reply to our shout ; 
for some seconds, however, we could get none. At last it came, but the 
voice sounded fearfully indistinct and distant, stifled as it was by the snow 
and walls of ice. The man, the guide said, fell eighteen metres, but, 
from the rope let down, I should say about thirty feet. Thanks, however, 
to the bed of snow that fell with him, and in which he was partly buried, 
he was not hurt, and he was able to fasten the rope round his body, so 
that in about five minutes we drew him up, none the worse, but fearfully 
cold. He described his position as having been very perilous, having 
been caught on a ledge, below which sunk an abyss, the bottom of whica 
we could not have reached." 

The whole of our route through the s^racs was a constant scene of risk. 
We were six hours among the cavernous ice, but eventually emerged from 
it all safe and sound. Had I known what the state of the ice was, I do 
not think that I should have felt myself justified in risking our lives in 
the way we did. Yet I would grieve to have missed this most extraor- 
dinary scene in nature, which may, without any doubt, be called unique, 
being wholly unlike anything else in the glacier world. I have in no 
way overrated the difficulties, but confined myself to a simple statement 
of the truth as regards the state of the s^racs. The following extract of 
a letter, dated from Chamounix, 19th of August, and signed S. T. and 
C. T., two gentlemen who appear to have crossed the Col du G^ant 
from Courmayeur, is corroborative of the condition of the ice. I take it 
from the Times : 

« We ascended," they say, '* quite leisurely to the summit of the pass, 
and, after traversing the n6v^, began to cross the s^racs, which looked 
very imposing. At a little before eleven we met an English traveller 
coming from the Montanvert, whose chief guide, * le petit Couttet,* gave 
a very discouraging account of the difficulties of the s^racs below, and 
strongly advised our taking to the rocks of La Noire, instead of descend- 
ing farther by the ice. After struggling over a few more crevasses we 
determined to take Couttet*s advice, and reached easily the rocks on the 
right side of the glacier. After an hour and a half, first of scrambling 
along slopes covered with debris, and then of rock-work of no real diffi- 
culty, we again struck the glacier below the s^racs, where no serious ice 
difficulties remained. Our head guide, Peter Bohren, of Grindelwald, 
gave it as his opinion that, had we not taken to the rocks, we might have 
been entangled for four or five hours among the s^racs, which were in a 
state of dislocation unequalled in his experience." 

Another letter, signed A* B., and dated London, 22nd of August, 
which also appeared in the Times^ is equally corroborative : 

** We encountered great difficulties. We had to continue our descent 
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MB best we could down the seracs, and soon became almost hopelesslj 
entangled among the crevasses. Our guide, however, Lauseoi Proment^ 
of Courmayeur, showed great skill and intelligence^ and succeeded in ei* 
tricating us after three hours' work. I cannot speak too kighly of his 
perseverance and courage. He was obliged for some time to disei^^age 
himself from the rope, and reconnoitre alone among^ the seraea. We Idf^ 
Courmayeur at one jlm., and reached Chamounix at four p.k.> halting 
about two hours on the road. I strongly recommend people who wish 
to cross the pass to do it as we did — viz. from Courmayeur to Chamounix. 
The pass should on no account be attempted except in very fine weather." 
I, too, most strongly advise them to do so, for the reasons I have alrea^ 
given. 

I have stated that we started from the Montanvcrt at four a«m. pre- 
cisely. The first halt we made was at eleren a.bc — that is to say, we had 
now been seven hours on the march. Although we could not *^ halloo,** 
not being yet out of the wood, we sat down on our knapsacks and enjoyed 
a meal — albeit it was a little '^al fresco*' — at the height we had attained, 
and notlung but ice around us, which in itself is never too warm at such 
an elevation. 

We rested twenty minutes by my watch, for I ever keep mj eye on 
time when performing these ^^ grand courses" (as the guides io variably 
term them), a matter about which they don't seem to trouble themselvea 

Unfortunately we had not provided ourselves with light ladders. They 
would have been of the utmost service, and I must strongly advise any 
one contemplating the route from Chamounix to Courmayeur, not to omit 
procuring them. 

Before finally quitting the s^racs, I must express a hope to revisk 
them, as did Mr. Wills, who, as he tells us, '^ could not forbear ad- 
vancing a short distance, that he might take one more look into some of 
those profound and terrible chasms, which, once beheld, can ncHrer be 
forgotten, and whose mysterious and awful charms exert such an irre- 
sistible and growing fascination upon all who have once ventured amongst 
them and gazed into their blue and silent depths." 

I must now, for my own part, assure my readers how gratified I 
was with the extraordinary scene, and how indescribably beautiful are 
the caverns and grottos of ice, partaking of the most tantastie foms, 
many portions bemg hollowed out, with beautiful pendant ioides from 
their roofs. Then there were pyramids, columns, needles of iee, all seem- 
ing to render escape out of each icy prison impossible ; and yet, by the 
great skill of the guides, our way was found, and we seldom had to re- 
trace our steps any great distance, but kept on slowly advancing^, some- 
times gaining but a few steps in the ascent in the course of the hour, but 
always advancing. Occasionally we would come to aa open enemy, 
in the shape of a snow bridge, spanning a crevasse of some eight or tea 
feet width, under which we could look, as under the aidi of a badge. 
The question was whether the snow would bear us. On one occaaioii, 
although a good substantial body of snow, it would not stand tlie teat of 
the biton, which pierced throusti it (as often happened); hot as there 
was no other way of going ahead, Michel determined to try it. We 
attached the rope to him, and all held on whilst he spread himaelf oat 
flat, sprawling out arms and legs, and so di^rsing his wmkt, ciawfing 
cautiously, landed safely on the opposite side, to ^ gntt deligbt of in 
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ftU. It was now his turn to help as, and seating himself on the ice, with 
a good rest for his feet, he held on by the rope till a second guide was 
safely over, and each in succession was similarly aided. 

I will only mention one more ticklish place we passed. Picture to 
yourself a deep crerasse behind you, and a ledge of ice a foot broad, on 
which we all stood, with a precipice of ice rising immediately before and 
above us, so vertical as to preclude the possibility of ascending it, even 
by the customary mode of cutting steps. Along this ledge we advanced 
cautiously, till we came to a comer we had to turn. This comer of ice 
bulged out, and overhung the ledge, so that we had to hug it close with 
extended arms to get round it. Fortunately, it was all hard ice, as w% 
had previously ascertained with the ice-axes. Oftentimes these projec- 
tions are snow, and easily break away. We frequently were able to 
detach large masses with the ice-axes, and dear a way round many a place 
that we could not otherwise have passed. Once fairly out of the serafcs, 
there was little difficulty to be encountered. Some long snow slopes led 
us to the summit of the Col du Geant, where I had um great satisfsc* 
tion of hoisting my colours, my blue veil, on my b&ton. 

We reached the top at three p.m. precisely, having been eleven hours 
accomplishing the route, during the whole of which time we were on the 
march, except for twenty minutes by my watch, when, as I have said, we 
refreshed ourselves on the ice (at eleven Ajf., afW seven hours' walk). 
The day was lovely, and the view from the summit very grand and im- 
posing, comprising a long range of mountain peaks, enveloped in their 
everlasting mantles of snow; but, unfortunately, Monte Rosa was obscured. 
We passed close to the spot where De Saussure had encamped for seven- 
teen days, with his guides, in this lofty region, proving, at least, what may 
be done by management and forethought, and by numbers. I lay some 
stress upon this, because numbers greatly diminish risk, provided they 
are all '* gude and true." The chief difficulty in such a case is the pro- 
Tisioning of the party ; but without knowing how that was done by De 
Saussure, I see no difficulty whatever in keeping up an almost daily com* 
muuication, depending on the weather, with Courmayeur, on the opposite 
side of the Col du G^ant. We rested an hour upon the summit, which 
we reached about three hours and a half after our only halt. 

We were now eleven thousand feet above the level of the sea. I ex- 
perienced a slight difficulty of breathing and increased action of the 
heart as I approached towards the summit, but nothing to occasion me 
much inconvenience — just enough to be unpleasant. We now enjoyed 
refreshment and repose, and amused ourselves by grubbing out of the 
interstices of the rock many beautiful little crystals, which seemed to 
abound on the summit. Taking a last look at the Geant, et sa femme^ 
as the guides are pleased facetiously to call a solitary, repulsive, sullen- 
looking rock — rising out of the ice, verily a frowning beauty — we began 
to think of making our descent towards the valley, where we hoped to 
find something a little more attractive. 

The descent to Courmayeur, at least to the Mont Frety, which inter- 
yenes, is extremely precipitous, and owing to the disintegrated state of 
the rock, requires more than ordinary caution on the part of all con- 
cerned. In some parts, too, it reauires a good head; but being this 
year free from 8now> there was neitner difficulty nor danger, except that 
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of dislodging a stone, as I did on the Brevent, and smashing your neigh- 
bour's skull immediately below you, or the possible pate of some misenStle 
mortal far away beyond ken, on the lower part of the mountain. 

We made short cuts, and soon reached the Couloir, where, in the 
summer of 1860, three of our countrymen, it will be remembered, together 
with one of their guides, were in an instant launched into eternity. It 
was a melancholy affair, and shakes one*s confidence about the attaching 
of the party with the rope, in such places at least. For my own part, I 
declined to be so attached in descending to Courmayeur. The party to 
whom this sad catastrophe occurred consisted of three gentlemen and three 
guides. The three gentlemen, with one of their guides, were tied together. 
The other two guides merely held the rope in their hands, in front and 
rear of the party, and let go their hold the moment the accident took pUoe. 
It was occasioned by one of the party suddenly slipping on the snow slope^ 
and dragging the others aflter him. They had all been much fatigued, 
as most men will find themselves, with their passage across the Col da 
Geant, and were all more or less weak and unsteady on their limbs. The 
guide who was attached by the rope, and who nobly lost his life, was long 
past his prime, as I am credibly informed, and stood no elianoe of sap- 
porting the others. It is doubt&l, in my mind, if the strongest of guides 
could have sustuned the weight of the three. In an instant they shot 
down the Couloir, a narrow guUey, extremely precipitous, and filled with 
snow, till they came to its termination, which was nothing more nor len 
than a fearful precipice, descending vertically twelve or fifteen hundred 
feet. They were, of course, dashed to atoms. At Courmayeur I met 
the English clergyman who, together with the cur6 of the place, as- 
cended to the spot at the foot of the precipice, and recovering their 
mangled remains, had them decently interred in the churchyard at Cour- 
mayeur. 

We kept the Couloir close on our right. There was little or no snow 
now lying upon it, and, on reaching the end of it, we looked down the 
frightful abyss where the four poor men so sadly perished. I visited 
their grave, and found the following inscription upon their tombs : 

'* In memory of Benjamin Fuller, aged 33 ; Frederic Vavasour, aged 
. 26 ; John Robinson, aged 27, who were killed in descending the Col da 
G^ant, loth August, 1860." 

The monumental device is a broken granite column. Immediately 
adjoining their grave is that of their guide, which is simply a stone cross^ 
and is encircled by an iron rail. The inscription on his tomb is as 
follows : 

** A la m^moire Ferdinand Tiarraz, guide de Chamounix ; peri avec 
les Anglais, au Col du Geant, le 15 Aoiit, 1860." 

After quitting the sad spot where these poor fellows perished, we soon 
came upon the turf, and I can scarcely describe the childish joy I felt in 
gathering the first little flowers I saw, nor the inexpressible pleasure 
experienced in encountering the first human face divine, a poor lad, who 
was watching his goats. If it had been one of the soft sex, provided that 
she in no way resembled the femme du Geanij I verily believe that I 
should have hugged her, at all hazards ! 

A few more of our Tarquin strides brought us to the notorious chAlet 
on the Mont Fr^ty, the usual starting-place for those who make the pas- 
sage of the Col du G^ant from Courmayenry or, in other words, of tea 
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persons to one — the great difficulty being to ascend tJirough the seracs 
from the Chamounix siete, which is not so often attempted. A passage 
may be made either way, avoiding the seracs altogether, by keeping to 
the rocks on the north-east side of the glacier ; but I am told that there 
is a risk of avalanches of stone, and that, under the best of circumstances, 
it requires a good cragsman to accomplish it. My own object was to 
pass through the seracs, and witness their extraordinary formation. 

I have called the chdJet on the Mont Frdty notorious. It has become 
80, because many letters have appeared in the Times, from members of 
the Alpine Club and others, denouncing the landlord and his charges. 
Now there are sometimes two sides to a question, and '* fair play is a 
jewel." It is what all Englishmen like, but do not always, I fear, get, 
judging from my own experience in life ; and if it should be in my power 
to say one word in favour of ** mine host/' I am sure none would be more 

E leased than those who have, by these representations, so seriously injured 
im. Finding him a plain, outspoken, straightforward man, I went 
fairly into his grievances ; albeit it occupied me more than an hour, and 
I was as anxious as were my guides (who grew exceedingly fidgety) to 
finish off our long day's work and reach Courmayeur, which nestled in a 
smiling valley, some three thousand feet below us. I found, as others 
have done, that the landlord's charges were high — but so is his chalet, 
and '* thereby hangs a tale." The letters which appeared in the Times, 
he said, had well-nigh ruined him. No one, comparatively speaking, now 
came to his house, and he was this season more than one hundred pounds 
out of pocket. 

His defence was that, in the best of seasons, and under the best of 
circumstances, he had but few visitors ; that he had to incur the heavy 
expense of bringing everything up to his solitary chalet, which stands so 
far above the valley ; ana that it was not to be expected, under these cir- 
cumstances, that the usual prices could be charged. One of the items in 
his accounts (for I went through them very carefully) was for '* greasing 
shoes." This, unexplained to travellers, damaged him more than any- 
thing else — it was what they most rebelled against ; but had they been 
informed that he used olive oil, it might, perhaps, have been some ex- 
tenuation. He would have acted more discreetly had he charged item, 
** olive oil," rather than item, '* greasing shoes" — and they would have 
acted more wisely in greasing their own shoes, as I do mine (and my face 
too), with tallow-grease. 

I shall be very glad if these few remarks can render him any service ; 
but any one resting at the chiclet on the Mont Frety ought, 1 think, in 
fairness, to submit to a considerably higher rate of charge for accommo- 
dation than when in the valley. If they will not consent to do so, I do 
not see how it can possibly answer the purpose of any one to keep up the 
accommodation on the Mont Frety — and great accommodation it is to 
men attempting the Col du Geant, either way, or to those who only 
ascend from Courmayeur to the rocks above, for the sake of the view. 

Having done my best to comfort him, and to assure him that I would 
endeavour to place the matter in a better light, even by writing to the 
Times, where the injury was done to him (but of whose justice, not- 
withstanding I endeavoured to assure him, he seemed to despair), we 
quitted his chftlet, to the infinite delight of my guides, who, thoroughly 
bored, ruihed with headlong impetuosity before us, leaving Jean ]l£urie 
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and myself to take care of ourselves, — which we were pretty well aUe to 
do, at all events, on the green turf. 

We all found ourselves, eventually, very comfortably located at Cour- 
mayeur, none the worse for our enterprise, and, after a night's rest, pro- 
ceeded the following day to the foot of the Glacier de Brenva, intending 
to traverse some portion of it, but not liking the look of it, a£ter the 
previous hard day's work, I gave up the idea. The next morning, how- 
ever, we ascended the Craniont. Michel Couttet and Ferdinand Tiarrai 
left me at Courmayenr. I was very sorry to part with them ; they are 
most noble lellows. 

I strongly advise any one who may chance to find themselves at 
Courmayeur to make the ascent of the Cramont. It is perfectly easy for 
ladies, and I believe a mule might carry them close to tne summit. To 
ascend on foot takes some few hours, and is a good pulL I did it in 
quick time, seeing a party below us, and wishing to be the first to plant 
my flag; but this racing up is a mistake, which, as regards Mont Blanc, 
I declined, and passively allowed myself to be passed, preferring to take 
it easy, if such a word can be imagined in any part of the ascent of Mont 
Blanc. However, on the Oramont I won the race, having the start, and 
keeping it. 

The view was superb, and so was the day — a glorioas sunshine and 
cloudless sky. The Cramont is nine thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, and the view of Mont Blanc and all the glaciers on the Courmayeur 
side is extramely grand and imposing, as is also the general Alpine 
panorama, which includes the summit of Monte Rosa and the Matterhorn. 
The liighest rock of the Cramont overhangs a frightful precipice, and it 
requires a good head to approach the ^' ultima thule," whore I planted 
my flag. 



GRANVILLE DE VIQNE. 
a tai«e of the dat. 

Part the Twentt- seventh. 

L 

FinauTT. 

It is strange how the outer world surrounds yet never touches the inneri 
how the gay and lighter threads of life intervene yet never mingle with 
those that are darkest and sternest, as the parasite clings to the forest tree^ 
united yet ever dissimilar! From the twilight gloom of the silent (bresti 
from solitude and temptation and sufiering, from the fell tortare of an 
hour when thought and opportunity, twin tempters, Im^ed him on to criaie, 
De Vigne passed suddenly into the glitter aud glow and brillianee, the light 
laughter and the ringing jests, and the peopled salons of the Diaman da 
Foret. From the dense woods and the stirless silence of the night, only 
haunted by the presence of the woman who had cursed his Kfe, and well- 
ntgh laved him to irrevoeaUe and iiie£fiEUMable gwlt^ he canw by abnft 
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transition into a gay and brilliant society, from which all sombre 
shadows were banished, and where its groups, laughing, jesting, flirting, 
carrying on the light intrigues of the hour, seemed for the time as though 
no sorrow or suflering, bitterness or passion, had ever intruded amongst 
them. Strange contrast! those glittering salons and that dark and 
deadly solitude of the beech woods of the Gros Fouteau — not stranger 
than the contrast between the coarse, cruel, hateful face that had lured 
him to crime and misery in the dense shadow of the forest gloom, and 
^e one, delicate, high bred, impassioned, with its radiant, earnest re- 
gard, and its gleaming, golden hair, on which he looked as, when away 
from the g^ety and the glitter, the gossip and the mots, the light 
laughter and the subdued murmur of society, he drew her, after a 
while, unnoticed, out on to the terrace which overlooked the wooded 
and stately gardens of the Diaroan du Foret, where the moonbeams slept 
on lawn and lake, avenue and statue, in the calm May night, that shrouded 
Fontainebleau, town and palace and forest, in its silvery mist. 

Neither of them spoke ; love, memory, thought were too deep and too 
full in both for words, and neither could have found voice to utter all 
that arose in their hearts at the touch of each other's hand, the gaze of 
each other's eyes, the sense of each other's presence. 

Dark and heavy upon them was the weiglit of that past hour. Silent 
they stood together in the solitude of the night that was calm, hushed, 
and peaceful, fit for a love either more tranquil or more fully blessed than 
theirs. 

His voice was hoarse and broken as he spoke at last, bowing his head 
over her. 

" You can love me — after this ?" 

She did not answer him, she only lifted her eyes to his face. By the 
silvery gleam of the night he could see the unswerving fidelity, after all, 
through all, promised him for all eternity while her heart should beat, 
and her eyes have life to gaze upon his face. 

Words were all too feeble and too chill to thank her ; he bowed his 
bead and pressed his lips on hers. Now he knew, never again to doubt 
it, how unwearyingly and how entirely this imperishable and unselfish 
love that he had won would cling round him to his dying day. The 
night was still, not a murmur stirred among the trees, not a breath moved 
upon the surface of the little lake, not a cloud swept across the pale, pure 
stars, gleaming beyond in the blue heavens. The earth was hushed in 
deep repose, nature slept the solemn and tranquil sleep which no fret and 
wrath of man has power to weaken or arrest ; while he, the mortal, with 
iraman love trembling on his lips, and human suffering quivering in his 
heart, told in broken earnest words to the woman who would cling to him 
through all, the confession of that dire temptation which so neariy had 
ripened into crime. He laid his heart bare to her, with all its sins and 
•weaknesses, its errors and its impulses, fearlessly, truthfully, because she 
bad taught him at last that the love that t> love will not shrink from 
its idol because it finds him mortal, but rather, should his errors be 
deeper than his iellows, veil them with tender touch, and cling but the 
firmer and the closer to him in the valley of the shadow of death. He 
laid his heart bare to her as he had never done to any living thing, 
knowing that his trust was sacred, secure of sympathy, and tenderness, 
and pity. He spoke to her as men can never speak to men, as they can 
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seldom speak to women. He told her of that deadly Temptation, that 
darker nature born in him, as more or less in all, which had slumbered un- 
known, till opportunity awoke it, and then, aroused in all its force, had 
wrestled so hardly with all that was merciful, gentle, and better in him. 
He told her of that fell Tempter of thought which had arisen so suddenly 
in night and solitude, and whispered him to a deed that would give him 
back his freedom, avenge his wrongs, and shatter the fetters that weighed 
him down with their unmerited burden. He told how he had fled from 
it, how he had conquered if, how he had escaped with pure hands and 
stainless soul to render thanks to God for his deliverance in the solemn 
forest-aisles of that temple where man best meets the mystery of Deity ; 
the great temple of the universe which human hands never fashioned, 
and human creeds, and follies, and priestcraft cannot enter to lower and 
pollute. 

He told her, laying bare to her all that was darkest in him, all the 
deadly crime begotten in his heart, and so well-nigh wrought by his 
hand into the black guilt with which one human life stifles and tramples 
out another. He told her, concealing nothing : then, again, he asked 
her: 

" Can you love me — after this ?" 

She lifted up her face, that was white as death where the light of the 
moon shone upon it; and her voice was low and tremulous, yet sustained 
with the great heroic tenderness that did not shrink from him in his sin, 
that did not recoil from him in his fell temptation, that forgot and 
washed out its own wrong in the deep waters of an exhaustless love. 

^^ I shall love you while I have life ! I have said it ; I can say no 
more. Let the world condemn you — you are the dearer to me! Our 
love can be no crime in God*s sight." 

He crushed her closer in his arms. 

" Crime 1 Great Heaven ! You are my wife in heart. Such love u 
yours binds us with stronger force, and consecrates holier tie, than any 

Sriestcraft can ever forge. She is not my wife in the sight of Heaven. 
Leason, right, sense, justice, all divorced her from the very hour I left 
her at the altar, my bitter enemy, my relentless foe, who won me by 
deceit, who would have made my life a hell, who renders me a devil, 
not a man ! She my wife ! Great God, I renounce her ! Let men 
prate of their laws and of her rights how they choos e " 

Alma, as the fierce words were muttered in his throat, clung to him, 
her voice low and dreamy, like the voice of one in feverish pain. 

" She is no wife of yours ; a woman that could hate you and betray 
you! She is no wife of yours — a woman whom you left at the altar! 
How can they bind you to her?" 

*' They may ! — / care not, save that she holds the name that should 
be yours. This was all that was wanting to fill up the measure of my hate 
for her. Let fools go babble of her claims upon me if Uiey will. From 
the hour we parted at the altar I never saw her face until this night; 
from this night I divorce her before God. She is no wife of mine ; her 
rights are mere legal quibbles, love never forged, fidelity never sanc- 
tified, God never blessed them. I claim my heritage of justioe as a 
man — my right to live, to love, to taste the common hjappiness of 
my fellows. The very birds around us find their mates. Why are we^ 
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alone of all the earth, to be wrenched apart, and condemned to live and 
die asunder? Why ai-e we, alone, to be forced to surrender all that 
makes life of joy and value ? Alma I — surely we love well enough to 
defy the world together?" 

He paused abruptly, his frame shook with the great passions in him, 
which were stronger than his strength ; the words broke from him un- 
awares — the words that would decide their fate ! Her face was flushed 
to a deep scarlet glow as he looked down on it by the silvery light of the 
moon, her hands closed tighter upon his, her lips quivered, and he felt 
her slight, delicate form tremble in his arms. She clung closer to him 
still, her breathing hurried and low, like broken, rapid sighs ; her eyes, 
humid and dark as night, fell beneath his ; that one word, " together," 
stirred the depths of her heart as the storm-winds the depth of the sea. 
Two years before she would have scarce comprehended the extent of the 
sacrifice asked of her more than Mignon or Haidee, scarce known more 
fully than they all it called on her to surrender. Now she knew its 
meaning ; knew that this man, who was thus pitilessly cursed for no 
crime, no error, but simply for a mistake — the fatal and irrevocable mis- 
ta!ie of early marriage — would be condemned by the world if he took his 
just heritage of freedom ; knew that, for a divine compassion, an im- 
perishable love, she, who clung to him, would be laid by social law 
beneath a social ban, would be forbid by it from every sphere and every 
honour that were her due by birth, by intellect, by right. She knew her 
sacrifice ; she knew that she should decide the destiny of her whole 
future ; and the proud nature, though strong enough to defy both, was 
one to abhor any free glance, to resent every scornful word : the haughty 
and delicate spirit was one to feel keenly, yielding one inch of her just 
place. But — she loved, and the world was far from her; she loved, and 
her life lay in his. Fidelity is the marriage-bond of God; the laws of 
man cannot command it, the laws of man are void without it. Would 
she not render it unto him, even to her grave ? Would she not be his 
wife in the sight of Heaven ? Suffering for him would be proudly borne, 
sacrifice to him would be gladly given. She would have followed him 
to the darkness of the tomb ; she would have passed with him through 
the furnace of the fires, content, always content, so that her hands were 
closed on his, so that she had strength to look up to his face. 

This is sin, say you ? Verily, if it be so, it is the sublimest sin that 
ever outshone virtue ! 

He bent his head lower and lower, and his words were hoarse and few. 

'^ Can you love me — enough for this? Alma! we cannot part!" 

He felt a shudder as of icy cold run through his frame at that last 
ghastly word, as she lay folded in his embrace. By the white light of 
the moon he saw the scarlet blush upon her face waver, and bum, and 
deepen; quick, tremulous sighs heaved her heart; her arms wreathed and 
twined closer and closer about him ; her eyes gleamed with an undying 
and eternal love, as they met his own in the pale, soft radiance of the 
stars. 

'< We cannot part 1 You are my world, my all! Your will is mine !** 

The words were spoken that gave her to him. 

The whisper died away, scarce stirring the air ; the love that trembled in 
it was too deep for speech; the fevered flush upon her face glowed warm, 
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then changed to a marble whiteness. She clung to him closer still, 
and passionate tears, bom from the strong emotions of the hoar, welled 
slowly up, and fell from those eyes which she had first lifted to his when 
she was a little child, fliuging flowers at him in the old library at Weive- 
burst. She loved him, she pitied him ; she would forsake all to giro 
him back that happiness of which another's fraud had robbed him. She 
thought of nothing then save him ; and if he had stretched out his hand 
and bade her follow him into the dark, cold shadows of the grave, she 
would have gone with him fondly, fearlessly, unselfishly, still thinking 
only of him ; what comfort she could give, what trial share, what pain 
avert. She loved him. The world, I say, was very far from Alma then 
— as hx as the fret, and noise, and bustle of the city streets are from the 
fieur and solemn stars of heaven. 

And in the stillness of the night their lips met She would g^ve ap 

the world for him. 

• • • • • 

One oath De Vigne had sworn as he lay on his sick-bed at Scutari, 
to revenge — before he surrendered himself to any love or any happi- 
ness — to revenge on Vane Castleton the insult with which he had out- 
raged every sentiment of delicacy, chivalry, or honour, and brand him, so 
that the stain could never leave his name, as coward and as scoundrel. 
He swore ftfresh to do it before Alma's name was linked in any way with 
his own, and the Trefusis's words in the forest that night had spurred his 
resolve into sUll steadier purpose. He lef^ the Diamaa du For^t that 
night to return straight to England, and work out what he h^d a primary 
and paramount obligation — the chastisement of the brute insult with 
which the woman he loved had been outraged. To her he said nothing 
of his errand, leaving her, indeed, in ignorance that he would not be with 
her on the morrow ; but, ere he quitted Paris by the eaiiiest train in the 
erey morning, he wrote to her from Meurice's words that his honour bade 
him write— >words that he could not find strength to utter while her kiss 
was on his cheek, while her heart was prisoned against his own. Even 
to pen them while the dawn was still and cold about him, and he sat in 
the silence of his own solitary chamber, was hard to him in the rapture 
that coursed through his veins, and steeped his life in one golden, in- 
toxicating joy, at the single thought, " She tviU be mine^* — cost bim a 
bitter effort m the delirium of an hour in which his one keen, stinging 
regret, that he must take some sacrifice from the woman who loved htm, 
was lost and forgot, as the throb of departing pain is barely heeded in the 
delicious languor of the Morphine, that yields us voluptuous ease after 
long and weary torture. 

These were the final words he wrote : 

'^ I must leave you for a few hours — a few days at farthest. One who 
loved you more unselfishly perhaps than I, bade me in hb dying hour trf, 
if I found- you again, to leave you for ever. It it easy to counsel ; bat 
great Heav«n ! to bid a man renounce the only earthly treasure he hai^ 
at the very hour he has recovered it — who could have strength to ^ 
it ? I, at the least, have none. I am no stoic, no god. Airoa \ — the 
man you love is very mortal. Yet-— one last word. Do not give yourself 
to me without weighing well what it may oost you. Seifish I may be^ 
God knows; though all I ask or seek is the happiness that is the 
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monest heritage of men, till their wron^ or their errors, or their folliefl 
lose them their birthright for ever ! But I am not so utterly blind to 
all that is generous and just, as to lead you, for my own sake, to such a 
sacrifice without bidding you pause to decide whether or no it will be 
recompensed to you by the sole reward that I can give it — my love and 
my fidelity. Think of it well ; do not let one memory of me sway you in 
your decision. If it be only your divine pity, your sympathy in my EatOy 
your unselfish wish to give me the joy that my own headlong folly has lost 
me, that prompts you, do not sacrifice yourself for me. I have brought 
the burden upon you, it is meet that I should bear it alone, rather than 
ItaA you, in your noble generosity, your trustful faith, to a sacrifice for 
me that in after life you would look back on with regret. Such an one I 
could not, I would not, take from you. Weigh it well. Let no thought 
or pity for me sway you ; weigh well, whether your love for me is really 
great enough to make life with me sufficient compensation for all else. 
And if, indeed, it he great enough for this, your life shall be a heaven 
upon earth, if man's tenderness can make it so ; — mi/ love, God knows, 
you know, will never swerve !" 



II. 

NKMBSIS. 

Lord Vane Castlktok sat in his chamber in his chambres gu*nis, in 
St. James's-street, where he dwelt during the season, when he was not 
at that '^ evil cage" of his — as the old woodsman had termed it — his villa 
at Windsor, where a woman's hand had struck him for a coward's deed. 
He sat in his chamber wrapped in his dressing-gown, smoking, break- 
£uting, reading the papers, and chatting with two of his particular 
chums, who had dropped in prior to driving down to see the Ascot Cap 
race run. They were talking of everything under the sun, at least the 
•un that shone on the W^est-end; of the chances of the field against 
the favourite ; of the new ballet, and certain ankles that came out very 
strong in it; of the beauty of Coralie Coquelicot, alias Sarah Boggis, 
a new planet in the orbit of Casinos ; of the last eseapade of that very 
hst little lionne, Leila PufFdorff; of Sabretasche's marriage, of which, by 
the way, I heard no less than a hundred and seventy-two on dits, the con- 
cluding and most charitable one being that of a little lady, well known in 
the religious as well as in the fashionable world, who whispered that his 
wife, poor dear innocent thing ! had been put hors de vue in Naples by a 
stiletto, hired for that noble purpose by the Colonel's wealth. No one 
knew it, of course, but it was but too true, she feared! They were 
chatting over all the topics of their day as they smoked and breakfasted. 
Castleton was hardly up to the mark that morning; he was annoyed 
and iiritated at several things : firat, that he had serious doubts as to 
the soundness of Lancer's off-leg, and if Lancer did not come in at the 
distance winner of the Cup, Lord Vane's prospects would look blacker 
than would be desirable ; in the second, che ministry had behaved with 
the grossest ingratitude to its staunch ally, the house of Tiara, by re- 
fusing him, through his father, a certain post he coveted, a piece of ill- 
natured squeamishness on their part, as they had but lately given a 
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deanery to his brother, a spirit rather worse than himself ; in the fourth, 
a larger number of little bills were floating about than was pleasant, and 
if there was not speedily a general election, by which he could slip into 
one of those neat little boroughs that were honoured by being kept in 
his Grace of Tiara's pocket, he was likely to be troubled with more ap- 
plications than he could, not alone meet — of that he never thought — ^but 
stave off to some dim future era. Altogether, Castleton was not in an 
over good humour that morning ; had sworn at his valet, and lashed his 
terrier till it howled for mercy, and found everything at cross purposes 
and a bore, from his chocolate, which was badly milled, to the news be 

had lately heard, that *' the Little Tressillian had come into some 

money, and had been taken up by old Molyneux," news which gave him 
some nasty qualms, for *' she's a confounded plucky, skittish, hard- 
mouthed, little devil," thought he, *' and if the story of that cursed 
folly of mine ever get afloat, it'll do me no end of mischief; and if she 
go and tell people about it — and they'll listen to her now she's a little 
money and Helena has taken her up — I shall never hear the last of it. 
It would be an infernal case for the papers. She must be put a stop 
to, somehow — but how ?" Which knotty point occupied Lord Vane 
(who detested Alma with as much vindictiveness as an exceedingly 
vindictive nature was capable of, first, for her words ; secondly, for her 
blow ; and thirdly, for her escaping and outwitting him) more than even 
the coming trial between Lancer and the Field. So altogether Lord Vane 
was not in a good humour; he swore at his chocolate, he cursed the Timei 
— that had just been browbeating the Duke of Tiara out of the ministry 
— he snarled at his friends, he dressed for Ascot, all in an exceedingly bad 
humour, and he was not in a better when, on issuing from his chamber 
to go to the drag that awaited him in the street below, he came suddenly 
face to face with the man he hated because he was the man that Alma 
Tressillian loved. 

They met abruptly on the stairs as the one was quitting, the other ap- 
proaching, the landing-place — they met abruptly, with barely a foot 
between them — De Vigne and Vane Castleton ; he who had insulted her 
past all forgiveness, and he who would not have seen a hair of her head 
injured without revenging it. Involuntarily, they both stood silent for 
a moment. De Vigne looked at him, every vein in him tingling with 
passion, as he saw the man who had given him two years of torture — 
who had insulted the woman he idolised with his brutal love, his loathed 
caresses — who had put her name into the lips of other men, coupled with 
lies that levelled her with any other of his worthless fencies. He looked 
at him, recalling all that she had told him had been poured into her 
young ear in that horrible hour when she was in Vane Castleton'i 
clutches. He looked at him; his lips pale, and set with a stem fixed 
purpose ; his large dark eyes burning with the hatred that was rioting 
within him; his right hand clenching hard on the riding-switch he hdd, 
as if he longed to change it into a deadlier and more dangerous weapon. 
Such insults as Vane Castleton had passed on Alma would have stirred 
the meekest peace-maker under heaven into righteous wrath, and armed 
the hand of the most spiritless, if it had had the least drop of manly 
blood or the least fibre of manly muscle in its veins and sinews. No 
wonder, then, that De Vigne, quick as David of Israel to wrath, wiA 
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dark passions born in him from his fathers, the men of the old time, 
when a stainless shield was borne by an iron hand, and all wrongs were 
redressed with steel — hot in thought, quick in action, abhorring all that 
was mean, ungenerous, and cowardly — felt all that was 6eicest and most 
fiery in his nature rise up in its strongest wrath when he stood face to 
face with the man who had tried to rob him of the woman he loved. He 
seemed to hear his hateful Iove-?ows, and Alma's piteous cry of terror and 
supplication ; he seemed to see the loathsome caress with which he had. 
dared to touch her pure soft lips, and the blow which her little delicate 
fingers had struck him in self-defence; he seemed to feel her struggling, 
as if for life or death, in the vulture clutches of her hated foe. What 
wonder that his hand clenched on his riding-whip, as if thirsting for that 
surer and deadlier weapon with which, in other days, his grandsires had 
defended their honour and their love. 

Vane Castleton was no coward — ^had he been, the Tiara blood, bad 
though it might be in other ways, would have disowned him — he was no 
coward, yet at the eagle eyes that flashed so suddenly upon him, his own 
fell involuntarily for an instant. But only for an instant; he recovered 
himself in time to have the first word. He pushed his fine, fair curls off 
his low, white brow, with a sneer on his lips and in his cold, light eyes : 

« De Vigne ! My dear fellow, how are you ? Didn't know you were 
in England. Come to rest yourself from that deuced hard campaign, 
eh?" 

*' No," sfud De Vigne between his teeth, which were set like a lion's 
at sight of his foe. ^* I am come for a harder task — ^to try and teach a 
scoundrel what honour and dishonour mean !" 

His tones were too significant to leave Castleton in any doubt as to 
the application of his words. He drew in his lips with a nervous, savage 
twitch, and his light- blue eyes grew cold and angry. He laughed, with 
a forced sneer. 

" Jealous I Are you come to bully me about that little girl of yours—* 
little — what was her name^ — Trevanion, Trevelyan, Tressillian — some- 
thing with a Tre, I know ? Seally, you will waste your wrath and your 
powder. I have nothing whatever to do with her; she did not take me 
in, though every one knows Major de Vigne, wise as he counts himself, 
fancied that consummate little intrigante a model of fidelity ^ 

The words had barely passed his lips — he could not finish his sentence 
— before De Vigne's grasp was on him, tight, firm, relentless ; he might 
with as much use have tried to escape from the iron jaws of a tiger seek- 
ing his prey as from the grasp of the man who loved Alma Tressillian. 
De Vigne's face was white with passion, his eyes burning with fiery 
anger, the wrath that was in him quivering and thrilling in every vein 
and sinew — to hear her name on that liar's lips ! He seized him in his 
iron grasp, and shook him like a little dog. 

" Blackguard ! that is the last of your dastard lies you shall ever dare 
to utter. You are too low for the revenge one man of honour takes upon 
another; you are only fit to be punished as one punishes a yelping 
mongrel or a sneaking hound." 

Holdino^ him there, powerless, in the grip of his right hand, he 
thrashed him with his riding-switch as a man would thrash a cur-*- 
thrashed him with all the passion that was in him, till the little whip 
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snapped in two. Then be lifted him up, as one would lift a dead rat or 
a l»oken bough, and threw him down the who)e stone flight of the 
staircase : in his wrath, he seemed to bare the strength of a score of 
giants. 

Castleton lay at the foot of the stairs, stmined and insennble. His 
Talet and the people of the house gaaed on the scene, too amassed to 
interrupt it or aid him. His two ^ends, standing in the street criticising 
the four roans in his drag, rushed in at the echo of the fall. De Vigne 
stepped orer his body, giving it a spurn with his foot aa he passed. 

<< The devil, De Vigne !** began one of them. *^ What's up-^what's 
amiss p" 

De Vigne laughed — a haughty sneer upon his face : 

" Only a little lesson given to your friend, Lord Monckton. Few will 
disagree with me in thinking it wanted ; if they do, I can always be 
heard of at White's or the United. Good day to you !" 

As he walked out into the street to his hcMrse, which was waiting for 
him, a smaD, sleek, fair man, with a dandified badine, and a generally 
showy get-up, altogether in appearance extremely like a hairdresaer who 
passes himself off as a baron, or a banker's clerk who tries to look like a 
man of fashion — ^De Vigne's ex-valet and Crimean correspondent, the 
man Raymond, who had been turned away two years before for reading 
Ahna's letter— came up to him with that deferential ceremonionsaesB 
which would have fitted him for a groom of the chambers. 

" I beg your pardon, Major, for intruding upon you ; but might I be 
allowed to inquire whether you received a letter from me when you were 
before Sebastopol?" 

De Vigne signed him away with the broken handle of his whip : 

'^ When I diseharge my servants, I do not expect to be followed and 
annoyed with their impertinence.'* 

'* I mean no impertinence, Major," persisted the man, ^' and I should 
not be likely to in^ude upon you wiAtout some warrant, sir. Did you 
read my letter?" 

^' Read it ? Do yoit suppose I read the beg^gTng«>lettera with whkh 
rogues pester me ? It is no use to waste your words here. Take your^ 
self off!" 

He spoke haughtily and angrily, as he put his foot in the stirrup ; he 
remembered the share Raymond, then in Casileton's employ, had taken 
in that vile plot against Alma ; but he would not degra»B her by bring- 
ing her name up to a servant, and lower both her and himself by steeping 
to resent the mere hired villany of Castleton's abettor. 

" It was not a begging-letter, Major," said Raymond, with a slight 
smile. *' It would have told you something of great importance to you, 
sir, if you had chosen to read it. I can tell it you still, sir, and it is 
what you would bid any price to hear." 

"Silence!" said De Vigne, as he threw himself across the saddle, 
turning his head to his own groom. '< Ashley, g^ve that man in chaige; 
he is annoying me !" 

De Vigne shook the bridle from his grasp, and rode away up St 
James's-street. 

** I have horsewhipped him, that stain will cling to him for ever; bn^ 
by Heaven ! if I had let my passions loose^ I eonld hare kOled him,'* he 
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muttered to himself, as he galloped down Pall- Mall, bestowing no more 
thought on his quondam valet in the passion that still flamed in him, de« 
spite his vengeance. 

He could hart slain him, 'Mf God restrained not,*' and his own prin- 
ciple had not held the curb upon his wrath, as in that horrible ntght-honr 
in the forest of Fontainebleau. He could have slain him, the man who. 
would have robbed him of his one earthly treasure ; who hctd robbed him. 
of her for two years. He could have slain him, the mftn who had pol- 
Inted her name by association with his ; who had tried to win her by- 
fraud and iusult ; who had dared to lure her by the love he knew she 
bore another into his own cruel and hateful trap; who had dared to 
touch those young lips, stainless as any rose-leaves with the dew of 
dawn upon them, with his loathed and brutal caresses. He could have 
slain him, as Moses slew the Egyptian, in the fiery wrath and hatred of 
the moment ; but he refrained, as David refrained from slaying Saul^ 
when the man who had wronged him lay in his power, sleeping and de- 
fenceless, in the still gloom of midnight. Oh! mes fr^res, virtue lies not, 
as some think, in being too pure for temptation to enter into us, but 
rather in proportion to the strength the seduction and the power of the 
temptation we resist. If there be such to whom like temptation never 
come, happy for them, their path through life is safe and easy. If they 
never know the delicious perfume of the rose- garland, they never know 
the bitterness of the fennel and amarinth; yet closer to human sym- 
pathies and dearer to human hearts — nobler, warmer, more natural — is 
the man who loves and hates, errs, struggles, and repenta; is quick to 
joy and quick to pain ; who may do wrong in haste, but is ever ready to 
atone, and who, though passinr through the fire of his own thoughts^ 
comes like gold worthier from the furnace. 

Vane Castleton rose from that fall, sunk and degraded in his own eyet 
for ever, with such a hell raging in his own heart as might have satisfied 
the direst vengeance. He had been thrashed by Granville de Vigne aa 
a hound by its keeper ; he knew that stigma would cling to him as long 
as he lived. Monekton, his valet, his groom, the people of the house, 
all had seen it; seen him powerless in De Vigne's grasp; seen him 
held and lashed, like a yelping puppy in a hunting^field. The tale 
would be told in circles of all classes; it would spread like wildfire. 
No food so dear to the generality as gossip— above all, gossip spiced with 
scandal — it would be known in his club, in his clique, all over town. He 
could not lounge into White's or the Guards' Club without the men know-> 
XDg he had been horsewhipped by De Vigne — De Vigne^ a man too 
popular and too esteemed for others to discredit or condemn him. Horse- 
whipped — the blackest, least irremediable stigma that can lie upon a man^ 
branding him a coward whom another has treated as a dog. When he 
rose, bruised, sore, with the white foam of anger on hb lips, and the lash 
of De Vigne's riding-switch tingling and smarting on his shoulders, 
stung at last with the punbhment of his own deeds, he — who had prided 
himself on his vices as other men on their virtues, who had done what ha 
chose without paying or accounting for it to any one, who had earned iot 
himself the sobriquet of ^' Butcher," for the unscrupulous cruelty with 
which he cleared everything that lay in his path away from it, heedless of 
mercy or justice— he had been punished for a fie and an insult— 
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punished with such chastisement as, do what he would, would cling to 
his name, making it shame to him and ridicule to others as long as his 
life should last. Monckton lost no time in detailing, in that hot-bed of 
gossipry, a club-room, how " that dare-devil De Vigne pitched into poor 
vane. Some row about a woman — I don't know who ; but I can swear 
to the severity of the thrashing; and he kicked him aftewarda, by Jove! 
he did. Somebody should send it to the papers !** 

Old Tiara, the rascally old man who, Heaven knows, had no business 
to throw pebbles at anybody — but it is always those who live in the most 
shattered elass houses that are most busy at that exploit — old Tiara, 
meetine him in St. James's-street, pushed him aside with his cane. 

*' I don't know you, sir, and if I did I wouldn't walk the leng^ of the 
street with you, unless the club windows were empty." Chuckling in 
himself, too, as he said it; for if his son's humiliation was unpalatable to 
him as the first of Tiara blood that had ever had such a taint upon it-^ 
for if they were bad they were game — to humiliate him himself was sweet 
and highly amusing to the old man, who had learnt in youth of Queens- 
berry and Alvanley, Pierrepoint and Brummel, and found the same plea- 
sure in a sharp answer as his chaplain would have told him to do in a 
soft one. 

Alma Tressillian was amply revenged. Castleton'a debts, hia difficul- 
ties, his mal odour in g^eneral, crowned by the story of his horsewhipping 
— a horsewhipping that he did not dare revenge^ because of the evil deed 
that was the root of the quarrel, would make England too warm, or rather 
too cold, for him. He could not stay in town, cut by every man worth 
knowing; all his daily haunts, the club, the Ring, rail-Mail, and St 
James's-street, would be filled by old acquaintance, who would either drop 
him entirely, or shake him off as plainly as they could; every house 
where he was wont to dine or lounge away his hours would be full of the 
story that Major de Vigne had thrashed him for an abominable insult to 
some woman ; town would be closed to Castleton as effectually aa though 
everybody had ostracised him. There were only leflt him casinos and Cafes 
R^gencea, sharpers and black-legs, and cut by his own father, and sent to 
Coventry by his own brothers, he slunk out of London and out of Eng- 
land. He lives at Paris and the Bads, devoting himself, I believe, to ex- 
traordinarily skilful ^cart6, to roulette and trente et quarante ; his society 
ia not what one of the ducal house of Tiara might reasonably expect, and 
they tell me there is no more dangerous hand at trapping young pigeoDfl» 
and fleecing them of all their valuable feathers, than Lord Vane Castletoo. 
It is rather an unworthy office for one of his order, but chacun ii leor 
goiit, and a man if he be by nature a coward and a bully, diahoneat and 
dishonourable, will grow up so, whether he was bom in an ivory cradle or 
a strolling player's barn. Mature will out, and it will have the best of 
the game, unless education be powerful indc^ and so— -Vane Caatletoo, 
with a great name, a good position, and every chance to make &ir run- 
ning in the race of life if he had chosen, bom with the nature of the 
bully, the coward, and the sharper in him, sank at last, deapite all, to 
their level. 
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THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 

Hsa Majesty's goverament haviag assumed to iUelf the power of 
alienating the Ionian Ishinds under certain circumstances, upon the plea 
that the said islands are not a possession of the British crown, but a 
separate and independent state — the Republic of the Seven Islands — first 
acquired by conquest, and afterwards placed by treaty under the protec- 
tion of the British crown, and therefore within its prerogative to alienate 
them, according to action taken without, but, according to Lord Pal- 
merston's own admission, to be carried out only with the consent of 
parliament, much surprise has been excited by this sudden undertaking, 
and a general desire created to learn all that is possible as to the past 
and present history of the Septinsular Republic, and our relations to its 
Greco- Italian mongrel population, in part composed of the dregs of 
Europe, and the most disaffected and criminal of the populations of the 
great cities of the Levant, more especially Smyrna and Constantinople, 
where the so-called lonians avail themselves of the privilege of British 
protection for the commission of all kinds and descriptions of outrages, to 
the terror of the people, the irritation of the governments, and the per- 
plexity of the British authorities. 

The name of the islands is supposed to be derived from that of the 
lonians, a conquering tribe horn the mountains of Thessaly, who migrated 
southwards at an unknown period, and settled in Attica and part of the 
Peloponnesus, and gave their name to the adjacent sea and islands. 
These islands were early celebrated in Grecian history, especially in the 
Peloponneman wars. In the war of the Romans against Philip, Corfu 
adhered to the Macedonians, whilst Cephalonia and Zante espoused the 
cause of the Romans. The battle of Actium, which decided the destinies 
of the Roman Empire, was fought between Santa Maura and Corfu. 
There can be no question that, in a naval, military, and political point of 
view, the importance of these islands has been considerable, from the 
most remote times to the present, when events are preparing to increase 
rather than diminish that long pre-eminence. 

The Romans protected the Ionian Isles, and science and the arts 
lingered awhile in this asylum after the fall of the Western Empire. In 
the thirteenth century the kings of Naples got possession of Corfu, and 
in the fourteenth the Venetians, then masters of the Mediterranean, took 
these islands under their protection. But upon the dissolution of the 
once-powerful republic of Venice, in 1796, the islands fell into the hands 
of the French Republic. The objects of the French government were 
mainly directed to the island of Corfu, the strategic importance of which, 
in relation to the efforts which France was then making to extend her 
influence in the Levant, had been at once felt by General Bonaparte. 
*' Corfu,'' Captain Whyte-Jervis says, in an admirable little work, to 
which we hasten to confess not past, but future, obligations,* '* having 

* Tlie Ionian Islands during the Present Century. By Captain Whyte-Jervis, 
M.P. Chapman and Hall. 
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for so many centuries been the chief bulwark of Christendom against the 
encroachments of the Turks, its value was proportionately increased at a 
time when the Ottoman Empire was in its decline." How much more, 
then, must not this value have increased in the present time? Every 
angmentation of power conferred upon any Christian nationality of 
Turkey is virtually stultifying what has becotne to be considered the 
traditional policy of Great Britaiki io the East, and thtt perpetual hostility 
to the claims of the Greek, Slavonian, and Roumau provinces^ the obje^ 
of which has been to support the integ^ty of the Ottoman Empire, and 
to bring the day nearer when the Greeks shall reclaim their ancient 
tenure in Byzantium. 

From Corfu, aleo, the French squadron could, in the event of hostilitiea, 
sail up the Adriatic, co-operate with the army <^ Italy, and keep the 
eourt of Naples in check, whilst the separation of the island, from Venice 
presented an insurmountable obstacle to the Austrians, having a navy of 
any importance. (Thiers, t. ix. ch. iL ; Daru, Hist, de Veniae, o. 38.) 

*' The islands of Corfu, of Zante, and of Cephalonia," Bonaparte wrote, 
<^ are of greater interest to us than all Italy put together. I think that, 
if we were obliged to make a choice, it would be advisable to resiare Italy 
to the emperor, and for us to keep the four islands, which are a source <^ 
wealth and prosperity to our commerce. The Turkish Empioe is crumbling 
from day to day ; the possession of these ishunds will enaUe ua to keep it 
together, if that is possible, or to take our share of it." (Conrespondanoe 
de Napoleon, torn. iii. p. 23^.) If this was the case in the time of 
General Bonaparte with respect to the French, is it not tke aame with 
regard to ourselves in the present day ? 

With the island of San Pietro, Malta, and Corfu, Napoleon alao said, 
according to Montholon, '^we skould be masters of all the Medtter^ 
ranean.'' 

But French rule soon proved obnoxious to the islandenu The abolition 
of nobilibr and of serfdom disgusted the signori ; the clei^gymen were 
irritated by the establishment of secular sdiools; and, according to 
Bellaire, ^' the attempts on the part of the French to intnoduce commoa 
honesty and justice in the public administration only furtbcE aiieoated all 
classes." 

The signori here alluded to were among the most corrupt of men. 
Under the Venetians they wtere renuurkable only for ihe avidity witii 
which they sought after positions, which in more civiliaed oountiiei 
appertain to the middle classes, and for the servile way in wthich thej 
cringed to tlieir Italian masters. Out of the small p<^ulatiaa of Coffb 
alone, one hundred and fifty signori were annually chosen to pile op the 
various municipcd offices. It is but natural that such men should hafs 
taken the French, who precluded them from any partieiptttioii in the 
municipal revenues, in dislike. Hence it was that when, after the battle 
of the Nile, Corfu was laid siege to by the Rosso- Turidsh. fleets the 
natives rose in revolt and assisted the allies. 

The Russians landed on the 2l6t of November, 1798v near Potano^ 
and, taking possession of Mount Olive tto, shelled thence the town. Fort 
Abraham, and Fort Neuf. The Turks disembarked on the 28th at 
PaleopoHs, whilst General Chabot, who had only a force of some eighteen 
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hundred meD, three, afterwards four, ships, a bomb-ketch, a brig, and 
four small galiejs, restricted himself to purely defensive operations. The 
Russians having endeavoured to establish a connexion with the Turks by 
constructing a battery on the heights of Kastradhes, near the convent of 
St. Pantaleone, the position was assailed on the Jst of December by the 
French, and the assailants diiven from it, but an attempt made at the 
same time against Mount Olivetto £uled. On the 12th, the Russians, 
having completed two new batteries on the same heights, they reopened 
their fire, which never ceased till the town capitulated. The Turks were 
in the mean time engaged in approaching St. Saviour's by way of 
Kastradhes, and on the 5th of February the French squadron, taking ad- 
vantage of a dark night, escaped with a favourable breeie. It was in 
vain that General Chabot attempted to dislodge the Turks ; reinforced 
by the Russians, they planted batteries parallel with the citadel and the 
south-east end of die town, which began their fire in concert with that 
on Mount Olivetto. 

About this time Commander Lord William Stuart arrived in the 
English eighteen-gun brig El Corso^ and he imparted fresh vigour to 
the operations. It was decided that a combined attack should be made 
upon three points at once — viz. the island of Vido, Fort Abraham, and 
Fort St. Saviour. This attack was made on the 29th of February. The 
island of Vido was at that epoch undefended by a fort, and it soon fell 
before the fire of eight hundred guns ; but the allies were unsuccessful in 
their assaults upon Fort Abraham and St. Saviour's. 

The Frendi garrison was, however, by this time reduced to the direst 
extremity. It had defended a town, the fortifications of which required 
a force of from five to seven thousand men, for four months, and it was 
completely worn out with the incessant watching and toil which the 
limited extent of the force entailed upon them. Add to this, it was 
suffering from the want of materials, and of the most common necessaries 
of life. Disease had followed upon the train of famine, and all further 
resistance being unavailing, it capitulated on the drd of March. 

On the 21st of March, 1800, a treaty was concluded between Russia 
and Turkey, by which the islands of Corfta, Paxo, Santa Maura, Cepha- 
lonia, Ithaca^ Zante, and Cerigo, were constituted into a Septinsulai^ Re- 
public, vassal and tributary to the Forte, and to be governed by the 
principal and notable men of the country. The result is instructive. 
*^ The more ancient families of the nobility at once recovered all their 
former privileges and hereditary despotism. £Ixtinguished fiustions were 
again lighted up, and although a form of local government was established 
in each bland, with a general government at Corfu, the rivalry of the 
islands among themselves became a real and active struggle on the score 
of precedency and sovereignty. Little more than a year had elapsed 
since the formation of the Septinsular Republic, and it had already sunk 
into the passive existence of a political decrepitude. Each of the seven 
islands had not only become guilty of treason and rebellion against their 
general government, but even, in many instances, against the local 
government; and the whole of them presented one scene of anarchy, 
robbery, and murder." (Whyte-Jenria, op cit, p. 29; and Vaudon- 
court, Isles loniemies, ch. ii.) 

2h2 
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Such was the state of anarchy that a depatation was sent by the senate 
to St. Petersburg to request a new constitution, as if laws made men and 
not men the laws ; and on the 23rd of November, 1802, Count Mooenigo, 
a Zantist nobleman, proclaimed a new constitution, framed in Russia, and 
which restored a certain amount of tranquillity. 

Napoleon had, however, never lost sight of the advantage which the 
possession of Corfu would give to the French, and he obtained the cession 
of the Septinsular Republic to France in full sovereignty by the secret 
articles of^the Treaty of Tilsit, 7th of July, 1807. The French, like the 
English, did their best to conciliate the restless, intriguing, dissatisfied 
islanders. To please the people, the Greek religion was declared to be 
that of the state ; and, to propitiate the signori, no improvements were 
made in the courts of justice, whilst the senate was nominally recognised. 
General Donzelot, the French commandant, was also happily chosen, 
being a man of talent and integrity. (Dumas, Precb des Even. Milit., 
tome V.) But the result with these model islanders was the same in all 
cases. 

In the year 1809, Vice- Admiral Lord Collingwood, having been ap- 
prised that the inhabitants of Cephalonia and Zante were desirous of 
throwing over the French and restoring the Septinsular government, 
ordered Captain Spranger to proceed with a squadron and transports 
with troops to reduce these islands. On the 28th of September, the 
castle being invested, Zante capitulated, and a provisional government 
was at once established. Cephalonia and Ithaca also surrendered without 
resistance. Cerigo made some show of resistance to Captain Jahleel 
Brenton, who had been sent in the Spartan to reduce it. " It had long 
been a nest of privateers of the very worst description, directed against 
the trade of all nations, and of singular annoyance to the Bnttsh." 

It was different with regard to Santa Maura. Brigadier-Genenl 
Oswald, after establishing his head-quarters at Zante, sailed on the 21st 
of March, 1810, to reduce the island. General Camus had retired with 
his whole force (about a thousand men) within the outworks which sur- 
rounded the fortress. The outer field-works, which stretched from the 
lagoon to the sea, were first carried ; but a more stubborn resistance was 
met with at the next entrenchment, and it was only carried with conside^ 
able loss. The enemy was, after that, driven at the point of the bayonet 
from work to work to wiUiin the fortress. Siege batteries were then 
raised against the latter, which opened fire on the 5th of April, and oo 
the 16th the garrison surrendered. General Oswald, having placed a 
garrison in the fort, returned to Zante, to organise a system of govern- 
ment for the ^ye islands. A British officer was appointed as chief of the 
government in each ; and although a council of presidency, consisting of 
tour members, and an administrative body of forty members, were formed 
to carry on the civil matters of each island, yet, in reality, the British 
commander was omnipotent. 

Corfu was no longer the dilapidated fortress which General Chabot had 
vainly endeavoured to defend. Well supplied with ammunition, its guns 
mounted, Vido denuded of its olive-trees, and strengthened by field- 
works, it was considered too strong to be attacked without reinferee- 
ments; and General Donxelot, from behind his citadel, laughed at the 
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imaginary Uockade which the British gorennnent supposed woald be 
effected by two frigmtes. 

Nothing daunted, howcTer, Colonel Church took poesesnon of Paxo^ 
•8 a preliminary to an attack on Corfii in the middle of February, 181^ 
with a detachment of troops, assisted by the Apollo frigate. The abdica- 
tion of Napoleon at Fontaineblean came, however, opportunely to save 
the sacrifice of Taloable Htcs, and the island was, upon the official orders 
of Lonis XVIII., surrendered to €reoeral Sir James Campbell, who ac- 
cepted it in the name of the allies generally. It was mainly through the 
influence of Capo d'Istrias, the Russian representative at the Congress of 
Vienna, October, 1814, and who was afterwards murdered when presi- 
dent of the new republic of Greece, that the islands were placed under 
British protection. This distinguished statesman, according to Liord 
Castleresfi^h (Correspondence, vol. ix. p. 529), said that, as a Russian 
minister, ne must promote whatever objects his court might give him in 
charge, but that, as a native, his opinion was that these islands, for their 
own happiness and prosperity, should remain under the protection of 
Great Britain, as the greatest maritime power, and the best able to 
secure to them the advantages of their flag, and the freedom of their 
commerce. The seven blands were finally, by the treaty of the 5th of 
November, 1815, formed in a *' single," "free," and '* independent" 
state, which, under the protection of the sovereign of Ghreat Britain, was 
to be governed by a lord high commissioner, frt>m whom it was to receive 
a constitution. 

The first British representative — Sir Thomas Maitland — ^was, accord- 
ing to Captain Whyte-Jervis, a man every way suited to the times, as 
well as to the position which he was called upon to fill. He saw, on his 
arrival, the unfitness of the people for a constitutional government, which 
in every state must be the effect of time, accompanied by internal tran- 
quillity ; but, as a constitution had to be given, he drew one up, which, 
placing as little power as possible in the hands of the legislative assembly, 
materially effected what he considered should be his primary object — via. 
an improved administration of the civil and criminal code, and an ame- 
liorated condition of the peasantry. 

A legislative body of forty members, elected from the seven islands, 
was to assemble at Corfu biennially. Of these forty, eleven consisted of 
the president and five members of the senate, the four regents of the 
larger islands, and one regent of the smaller islands ; these eleven formed 
the primary council, were chosen by the lord high commissioner from the 
first assembly, and de jure formed part of the subsequent one. This 
primary council drew up a double list of twenty-nine persons, which was 
submitted to the synclita ; from this body six members were chosen to 
form the senate, and the places of these six, who received a handsome 
pecuniary allowance, were filled up by another double list. The senate 
was divided into three departments — viz. general, political, financial ; each 
department having two senators. Arrangements were also made for the 
conduct of the legislative assembly, leaving the right of veto with the 
lord high commissioner. 

The incorruptible uprightness of Sir Thomas Maitland's character, and 
the steadiness with which he carried out his reforms, soon made him 
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many eDemies. The feeling of irritation against hit government wat, 
however, raiaed to the highest pitch by the cession of Parga to ^ Turks, 
the Parguinotes emigrating, as a oonseqaence, in a mass to the Ionian 
Islands, where they soon formed one of the most indnstrieos portions of 
the eommnnity. The arrival of Capo d'lstrias was also, with sock an ex- 
citable people, sufBoient to create a commotion, and give riee, indeed, to 
a Russian party. But often minor matters brought about quanelfl, as in 
the instance of the taxes voluntarily imposed in order te defimy 1^ ex- 
penses of cutting through the strip of sand which joined Santa Maura to 
the mainland, the levy of which was openly resisted with arms. ISie 
worthy islanders were so accustomed to broils, that they could not be 
even made to understand that they were committing serious violations of 
the laws. The sequestration of church property at Zante was in a similar 
way seised upon to stir the people into insurrection, and the leader of the 
revolt was treated with mistaken clemency. 

The breaking out of the Greek revolution, in April, 1821, a£Forded a 
new and ample excuse for disturbances among the restless and discoa- 
tented islanders. A proclamation of the strictest neutrality was pub- 
lished ; but notwithstanding this, the youth of the islands, and especially 
of Cephalonia, took up the cause with enthusiasm. As the^e patriots 
would not return to their country, even when summoned, decrees of per- 
petual banishment and confiscation of property were issued against some 
of the most notorious offenders. Cephalonian ships, that had joined the 
cause with British colours, were also declared to oe pirates. As is too 
commonly the case with the Greeks, the natural lawlessness of the pec^le 
broke out in such unwarrantable acts of cruelty, that public opinion wai 
soon turned against them. The inhabitants of Cerigo massacred forbr- 
one Turks, men and women, in cold blood. The Zantiotes fired on the 
English when protecting the lives of a few shipwrecked Osmanlis. At 
last Sir Frederick Adam, at that time acting for the lord high com- 
missioner, was obliged to disarm the peasantry, and a decided improve- 
ment in their conduct dated from that epoch, for, when every man went 
to a festival, armed with g^n and dagger, they were used in every broil, 
and the consequences were murders of iVequent occurrence, from which 
arose long-standing family feuds. 

When Sir Thomas Maitland assumed the reins of government in the 
Ionian Islands, he had found a peasantry ground down by the usurioai 
loans of their landlords, judges openly bribed, and a treasury oontaining 
but three obolis; at the epoch of his death (January 17, 1824) the 
peasantry were already relieved from bondage, justice was honourably 
administered, government employes were handsomely paid, roads oat 
through the islands, the town of Corfu embellished, a mole and aquedaet 
were carried on at Zante, the churches repaired, public credit restored, 
and there was a surplus revenue of one hundred and seventeen thousand 
three hundred and fifty-seven dollars. It would be imag^ined that such 
results obtained, at the same time that there was a steady increase of 
cultivation, comfort, and population, in the country and villages, a dinunu- 
tion of crime, and the people progressing rapidly in weallii, morality, and 
civilisation, would have met with the approbation, if not the g^titude, d 
all classes. Not so with the lonians ; they only heaped scurrilous abuse 
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upon the memory of the man who lost his life in endeavours to benefit 
their condition. 

Sir Thomas Maitland was suoceeded by Sir Frederick Adam, who still 
fiiffther improved Corfu, repaired the fortifications, and ensured to the 
town a plentifol supply of fresh water. He was succeeded by Lord 
Nugent, whose chidF attention was directed to the further improvement 
of the courts of justioe. Schools were likewise protected, and the islanders 
were encouraged by every means to follow an industrious course. But, 
as with his predecessors, all his endeavours for the puUic welfare could 
not shelter him from the abuse and slanders of those who felt the irksome* 
ness of a government which inculcated the supremacy of the law. This 
ill feeling at last broke out into a serious difference between the members 
of ^e legislative assembly and Lord Nugent*s successor, Miyor-General 
Sir Howud Douglas. The opinion of the law officers of the crown was 
taken at home, and was against the assembly. The opinion of the pro- 
tecting sovereign was, however, treated with indifierence, and the as- 
sembly was dissolved for a first time. 

Notwithstanding that the successive clamours and intrigues of revolu- 
tionary zealots or disappointed placemen had thus so seriously embarrassed 
the government of every lord high commissioner. Lord Seaton, the 
next in succession, believed himself justified in proposing fundamental 
chamges in the constitution of 1817. He recommendea to the home 
government to give entire freedom to the press, to vest the control over 
the extraordinary expenditure of the country in the legtdative assembly, 
to extend the sudOfrage, and to make the electoral system perfectly free 
from any g^overament interference. This was in the year 1848, when 
Europe had been seised with a republican fever ; so, to do like others, the 
lonians, in the face of the proposed concessions, attacked the towns of 
Argostoli and Lixuri in open daylight. They were, however, at once 
repulsed by the few men on guard, and the ringleaders were punished. 
Four demagogues had also to be forthwith banished for abusing the 
newly-granted freedom of the press. 

Sir Henry Ward, who succeeded Lord Seaton, adopted a policy of con- 
ciliation ana concession like his predeoessor, and he began by giving a 
complete amnesty to rioters, rebels, and exiles. It was consequently not 
long before he was taught the diHerence between the Ionian, endowed 
with all the benefits of a most liberal constitution, creating disturbances 
firom an utter disregard to the well-being of society, and the rieiag of the 
Italians, Hungarians, and Poles, writhing under a tyranny which could 
not be borne. Riots again broke out in Cephalonia, and in August, 1849, 
some of the native gentry living in the more remote districts were 
murdered, under circumstances of the greatest atrocity, by peasants 
instigated by some of the demagogues of the Greek faction. Sir Henry 
Ward punished the assassins, but fiiiled to bring the instigators to account, 
and the effect produced by this mistaken lenity on the islanders was only 
further to encoun^e the disaffected. 

The first parliament, which met in 1850, returned every demagogue 
of note — journalists whom Lord Seaton had banished for the most 
flagrant libels — ^men whom the brigands of Cephalonia had claimed as 
accomplices, some, indeed, without a farthing of private means, and ready 
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for the most desperate acts. The inemhers of this party called themseWes 
the '* Inexorables," and they were opposed to all conciliation and all 
compromise, not only with the existing government, but with any gorem* 
ment not of a purely republican form. Sir Henry Ward haidng soon 
dbcorered that he had conferred upon this people an amount of liberty 
for which they were wholly unBtted, and that the change of goremment 
aimed at was simply a change of property, to be arrived at, if necessary, 
by the disorganisation of society itself, was forced to prorogue parliament. 
The recess was then taken up in weeding out this extreme revolutionary 
party, and during the remainder of Sir Henry Ward's government mat- 
ters went on more smoothly. 

In 1855, Sir Henry Ward was relieved by Sir John Young, and in 
the course of 1858 the cabinets of Europe were surprised at hearing that 
an English lord high commissioner, weaned with the petty vexations of 
Ionian administration, had advocated the cession of six of the islands to 
Greece, and the conversion of Corfu into a British colony. ^^ Europe,*' 
says Captain Whyte-Jervis, " naturally inquired whether Great Britain 
had forgotten the nature of the important trust reposed in her in this 
matter. The Ionian Islands had not been placed under the protection of 
England merely to add to British power, or please the lonians." And 
again : <^ Having accepted the trust, England had for forty years faith- 
fully performed her duty. She had found a people subject to a despotic 
mihtary power, and had endowed them with a free constitution. She had 
found a peasantry ground down by their signori, and imbued with the 
grossest ignorance; she emancipated them from their moral serfdom, pro- 
moted instruction in every way, and established a strict observance of the 
law for high as well as poor. The protection afforded by her flag had 
brought wealth to their merchants, and the macadamised road she had 
constructed, even to the recesses of the Black Mountain of Cephalouia, 
had opened the advantages of the numerous excellent harbours to the 
farmers' produce. The revenue, which in 1849 had increased to 132,904/^ 
rose in 1854 to 139,511/.; in 1856 to 184,646/.; and in 1858 to 
201,276/. (It is to be observed that England has never made the lonians 
pay for the protectorate, or support the garrison. Rome and many modem 
nations would have acted very differently.) The exports from the United 
Kingdom to the Ionian Islands, in 1829, had been to the value of 30,465/.; 
in 1845 it rose to 209,612/. ; in 1851 to 253,202/. ; in 1858 to 423,903/. 
Zante, with its admirably cultivated valley ; Cephalonia, with its rugged 
heights turned into terraces of vineyards ; Ithaca, with its flourishing 
Black Sea trade ; Santa Maura, with her numerous little freeholds, — such 
were the fruits of British protection, which we were asked to hand over 
to a government which was unable to protect property, public or private." 

The British ministry hastened to disclaim all connexion with the views 
expressed by Sir John Young. Mr. Gladstone was despatched as lord 
high commissioner extraordinary to inquire into the state of things, and 
explain the views entertained by her Majesty's government. Arrived at 
Corfu in November, 1858, Mr. Gladstone declared that her Majesty, ever 
solicitous of the well-being of the peoples whom she either governs or 
protects, was earnestly desirous that the inhabitants of the Ionian State 
should enjoy every advantage which was contemplated by the treaty of 
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Paris of 1815. The existing' state of things was, however, derived from 
a source higher than the will of any single state, whether so?ereign or 
subordinate. It constituted a portion of the public law of Europe. The 
court of England, he added, recognises her duties under the treaty of 
Paris, and has never had either the intention or the desire to renounce 
them. Mr. Gladstone admitted, at the same time, that what he termed 
'' a certain effer?escence on the subject of union with Greece" prevailed, 
but, he added, he also found in all quarters a body of intelligent opinion, 
indifferent or even averse to immediate union. Mr. Gladstone then pro- 
ceeded, in accordance with the views of the men of property, the men of 
business, the men who had a stake in the well-being and social progress 
of the islands, to efiect additional reforms in the constitution. These were 
ably framed, but were at once rejected by the demagogic majority of 
parliament, who came to the resolution that an assembly which had pro- 
nounced the words " Union with Greece** should not permit any less 
sacred name to pass its lips. 

But her Majesty's government, at that time sensible that such a union 
would be only disastrous to the lonians, refused to submit the petition of 
the legislative assembly adopted in favour of union to the powers of 
Europe. It declared that her Majesty could neither consent to abandon 
the obligation she had undertaken, nor could she convey nor permit 
any application to any other power in furtherance of any similar 
design. 

Notwithstanding these assurances, Europe has been again surprised by 
an offer to give up the Ionian Islands to Greece. Whether as a grateful 
return for the proposed election of a British prince as king of the country, 
or for some other occult motive, has not been made manifest. Certain 
it is that even the acceptance of the crown of Greece by a British prince 
would not absolve England of its protectorate of the Ionian Islands, with- 
out the consent of the powers who were parties to the treaty conferring 
that protectorate. Something has been said as to giving an example of 
the modern notion of the rights of nationalities, and, in as far as the prin- 
ciple is concerned, such may have great weight ; but when we turn to 
the practice, how far are such principles regarded hi the conduct of Russia 
and Prussia to Poland, or of Turkey to the Slavonian, Rouman, or Greek 
provinces ? Could Denmark afford to poll the votes of Holstein for dis- 
memberment, Austria the Hungarians or Venetians, or the Pope the 
Romans ? The example, then, to be afforded by the proposed manu- 
mission of the lonians would be as ridiculous as it is insignificant Some- 
thing has also been said as to the impracticability of the lonians, but 
there are no people so fallen as not to be capable of gradual improvement. 
We have done much to spoil the lonians, as we do in India, by over 
leniency. The manifest improvement that has taken place in all that 
concern the wealth, prosperity, and well-being of the Ionian State under 
British rule fully attests what might be done by a prolonged, kindly, yet 
firm control. Something has also been said by a well-known party in 
this country as to a useless expenditure retorted upon by ingratitude. 
But the increasing wealth of the Ionian State ought to enable it to more 
than pay for that protectorate which has brought with it so improved a 
position in the social scale. 
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Lord Palmerston has avowed that the wkoleqiMstioa is still in embryo; 
in ftu^y precisely in that position which is most wanting in those detaili 
which are essential to its ever being carried out. First, Greece has to 
elect a sovereign in whom the British government can plaoe confidence- 
confidence that be will govern the country internally well and npoo libenl 
principles, and externally abstain from aggressioa cm his neighbours—- 
before even steps can be taken for the purpose of leading to the annexa- 
tion of the islands to Greece. But it does not depend upon the single 
will of the Britah crown to do so, and before the islands can be cedbd, 
the consent ef the powers who placed them under the protectorate of 
England must be obtained. Again, before a people are transferred to 
another power, it is necessary that their will shall be known, and there 
may be among the most intelligent, most prosperous, and most inflaentiil 
classes, an unwillingness to liie transfer. Above aU, supposing such a 
transfer to take place, it wonld be right that Greece should undertake by 
treaty not to alienate the islands to any other power, because it is quits 
dear that there might be arrangements by which these islands might 
come into the possession of some other power than Greece, to the detci- 
ment of the general interests of the neighbouring oouotriea. If Great 
Britain fails to see the political and commercial importance of these 
islands, other powers may not be so blind to these advantagea. Wbso 
the god Terminus, who resisted the majesty of Jupiter, submitted to tke 
authority of the Emperor Hadrian, it was, Gibbon says, scarcely in his 
power to place the superiority of his predecessor in a more oonspicuoos 
light than by thus confessing himself unequal to the task of defending 
the conquest of Trajan. Are we ever to go on degenerating thus under 
a faltering ministry and a clique void of patriotism F Not, at all events, 
in this first retrograde step. Even her Majesty's government camot 
carry out so important a cession without the consent of parliament, and 
if the ministry are not, as would appear, backing out of the false poaitioQ 
they have placed themselves in, we do not believe that they will ever ob- 
tain a majority on such a question in an English Honae of Peers or 
Commons. The thing is, indeed, already visionary, if not uttei^y inn 
practicable, upon their own showing, and it was probably a sop to gratify 
Greek vanity when busy caressing our own national pride. 

'' It is my belief," said Mr. Gladstone, on the 7th of May, 1861, '* it 
would be nothing less than a crime against the safety of Europe — I 
might even say against its immediate tranquillity — sas connected with the 
state and course of the great Eastern question, if England were to apply 
to the powers of Europe to be allowed to surrender the protectorate ef 
the Ionian Islands for the purpose of uniting them to G ree c e , Consider, 
again, the bearing of this union, if it took place, upon the condition of 
what I may call the Greek provinces of Turkey. What ! are we to saj 
to the people of the Ionian Islands, ' It is so intolerable that you should 
remain apart from the kingdom which has its capital at Athens, that we 
will disturb the European arrangements, and remove forthwith the pro- 
tectorate of England, in deference to the principle of nationality V And 
could we, at the same time, say to the people of Candia, of Thesaaly, or of 
Albania, * You shall remain, not under a Chnstian protectorate, but under 
a Muhammedan sovereignty, and your desire for nationality shall remain 
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uDgratified — a Christian protectorate was too bad for others, a Turkish 
dominion is good enough for you ?' " 

It must have been with some such feelings that the German prince de- 
clined the crown of Greece, except upon the consideration of the annexa- 
tion of certain islands and Greek provinceB now under Mnhammedan 
rule — an annexation which must take place sooner or later. 

Or, as Captain Whyte- Jervis puts it, " Has the time come for Turkey 
to cease being one of the kingdoms of this world ? Is the Greece oi 
1863 so improved on that of 1858, that we can now trust to her charge 
a people we could not then ? Has the Eastern question so altered its 
gravity, that her Majesty can now ask of the powers of Europe that con- 
sent to the transfer of the Ionian Islands, which, in 1859, she solemnly 
assured the lonians she could not ? Was the Crimean war a gross poli- 
tical blunder ? And were the tens of thousands who perished in it use- 
lessly slaughtered ? These are the questions which will arise when we 
do cede the Ionian Islands to Greece, for it cannot be that this great 
country should desire to visit on a happy and industrious population the 
punishment due to those few unprincipled demagogues, whose rantings 
are not heard beyond the small sphere they live in, by ceding them to a 
country in a state of anarchy. Neither can it be that we desire to get 
rid of the responsibilities, which are incumbent on the position which we 
hold in Europe, to save a few thousands of pounds." 

There is an exception to take to one part of this argument Great 
Britain did not engage with France and Turkey in the Crimean war 
solely to uphold the Osmanli Empire, but also to prevent tbe stupendous 
encroachment openly projected by Russia, in taking the Greeks under 
her protection. The aggrandisement of Russia is one question, the in- 
tegHty of the Turkish Empire and the independence of Greece are 
others. And it is as much to prevent the one, as to uphold the inde- 
pendence of Turkey and the prosperity of Greece, that it behoves Great 
Britain to hold by the protectorate of the Ionian Islands. Not that the 
prosperity of Greece, or of the Christian — Slavonian, Rouman, and Greek 
-^provinces of Turkey, are compatible with the preservation of the rule of 
the Osmanlis, but that it is the key-stone of modern policy to support a 
bigoted, corrupt, and false system, in order to prevent others profiting 
too largely by the establishment of a correct state of things. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE ALMA .♦ 

The army of the Crimea, consisting of 27,600 French (the French say 
30,204), 7000 Turks, and 27,000 English, advanced, as is well known, 
from the place of landing as a movable column, that is to say, without any 
reserve or base of operations ; and the place of honour, or the lefb, upon the 
firmness of which, in case of attack, the fate of the whole army would be 
dependent, was given to the English. Hitherto, the French had always 
taken the right, and there was something like archness in Lord Raglan's 
remark, that although the French were bent upon taking precedence of 
him, their courtesy still gave him the post of danger. It was oc- 
cupying this position that first brought us into contact with the enemy 
on the Balganak. 

The force which Mr. Kinglake estimates confronted the French upon 
the heights of Alma were 1 3,000 men and 36 guns, and that which con- 
fronted the English was a force of 26,000 men, with 86 guns. So that 
the English, with the same amount of troops (minus the 7000 Turks, who 
were with the French) as the French, had to engage double the number 
of the enemy. The French and Turks were further supported by the fire 
of nine war-steamers, and they had nothing to fear for their lehj which 
was protected by the English. The position attacked by the French rae- 
sented some physical difficulties, but was defended by no field-works. The 
position attacked by the English was entrenched, and comprised the Kur- 
ganah Hill — the key of the whole defence. 

Marshal St. Amaud's plan, as exposed to Lord Raglan on the evening 
previous to the combat, was to advance and seize upon the West C|i£^ 
supported by the war-steamers, combined with an attack upon the left 
front also, by the French. The English force was to file away obliquely, 
in order to turn the enemy's right flank ! It was decided that Bosquet 
should advance upon the West Cliff at five o'clock in the morning, and 
that, two hours later, the rest of the allied forces should beg^n their march 
upon the enemy's position. 

Bosquet did move at half-past five, and at seven o'clock the main body 
of the allies was in movement. But the oblique movement to the tut 
imposed a long and toilsome evolution upon the English, which was 
further added to by the necessity for moving the baggage train in the 
same direction. Uence it was, according to Mr. Kinglake, that the 
English were behindhand, a thing which so sorely vexed the French. 

A competent authority, and one who is entitled all the more to an 
opinion, as being neither a Frenchman nor an Englishman — Genenl 
George Klapka — says upon this incident, in his valuable little work '^ The 
War in the East," p. 87, " Lord Raglan was quite right — though St 
Amaud took it in bad part — to await the first success of the French ere 
he commenced an attack with his own troops ; for to ensure victory, it 
was requisite first to shake the Russian left wing, and dislodge them from 
the road to Sebastopol ; then was the time for the English to fall upon 
the Russian right wing. At the continued importunities of St. Amaod, 

* The Invasion of the Crimea; its Origin, and an Account of its ProgzcM 
down to the Death of Lord Baglan. By Alexander WiUiam Kinglake, Esq. 
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however, Lord Raglan conceded the point, the consequence of which 
was a considerable loss to the allies, and only the partial defeat of the 
enemy." 

And so it ought to have been, but was not. When the movement of 
the English was delayed, the advance of Bosquet's column was also un- 
wisely suspended. (The war-steamers did not open fire till 10.20, a.m.) 
"When Lord Raglan met St. Amaud on a mound or tumulus, he clearly 
intimated to the French marshal that with such a body of cavalry as the 
enemy bad in the plain, he would not attempt to turn the position, which 
disposes of the notion entertained by the French that Lord Raglan stood 
engaged to turn the enemy's right ; and lastly, it is stated in a letter of 
Lord Raglan's, that when the allies reached the ground which sloped 
down towards the Alma, the heads of our leading columns were abreast of 
the French skirmishers. 

In deploying, Sir de Lacy Evans's division was so pressed upon by 
Prince Napoleon's division on his right, that he was driven to encroach 
upon Sir George Brown's division to his left, and he, not seeing this, did 
not go farther to the left also, and the consequence was, his right regiment 
(the 7th Fusiliers) was overlapped by Pennefather's brigade. The fault 
was not retrieved, and led to much confusion. 

Mr. Kinglake, in his description of the battle that ensued, has availed 
himself of a large amount of new and valuable information from Russian 
sources. This, considering that hitherto almost all detailed descriptions 
have been French, adds greatly to the value and importance of this first 
English account of the combat The Russians, we are told, had been 
taught to believe that the English were good seamen but thoroughly 
worthless as soldiers — an erroneous opinion entertained by others than 
Russians. When they saw the red coats coming on in line, only two 
deep, they could not believe that with so fine a thread as that the English 
general was really intending to confront their massive columns. 

The enemy's lurtillery did not open till half-past one o'clock, when our 
leading infantry divisions were halted, and the men were ordered to lie 
down. The First Division having also come within range, it was forth- 
with thrown into line by the Duke of Cambridge, who effected the 
manoeuvre so successfully that he had the happiness of seeing his Guards 
and Highlanders well extended, and competent to act along the whole 
length of that superb line. 

But although Lord Raglan had advanced against his own better judg- 
ment, he still conceived that the operation determined upon by the French 
ought to take full effect before he engaged the English army in an assault 
upon the enemy's heights ; so the men had to lie down for a most incon- 
venient length of time, exposed to a well-sustained fire from thirty guns. 

When this long trial of passive, enduring courage came to an end, and 
a movement forward was made, with swarms of skirmishers thrown 
forward, our infantry were further delayed and thrown into trouble by 
the firing of the village of Burliuk. In the mean time, Bosquet's division, 
pushing through the village of Almatamack, had begun to climb the 
vineyard slopes, firing away briskly, we are told, at nothing ! A young 
officer observed to Lord Raglan, '* The French, my lord, are warmly en- 
gaged." Lord Raglan answered, ^' Are they ? I cannot catch any re- 
turn fire." *^ His practised ear had told him what we now know to be 
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the trutL No troops were opposed to the advance of Bosquet's eolnauis 
in this part of the field ; but it is the custom of French skirmishers^ when 
they get into thick ground near an enemy, to be continually firing. Thej 
do thb partly to show the chiefs behind them what progress they are 
making, and partly, it would seem, in order to gi¥e li£ft and spirit to the 
scene/' 

The artillery began the ascent, and the active ZkMiavee raanxted the diff 
before any enemy had been encountered. A whole battalion, Mr. King^ 
lake says, in opposition to the French reports, had gained the sumn^ 
and were drawn up and formed on the plateau before a shot had been 
filed by the enemy. It was only then, according to Sir Edwand Cole- 
bffooke, who witnessed the proceedingrg from the deck of one of our ships 
of war, that the enemy brought up four guns and opened fire. The fiust 
was, that Prince Mentschikoff was totally unprepared for such a taming 
movement, and having made no provision for it, he sow wildly deter- 
mined to engage a portion of his scanty force in a tedious march from 
hk right huid to his left. Bosquet, however, maiotaiiied his positioo, 
and the annak of the French artillery reeord with pride, thai with twelve 
pieces he engaged and overpowered no less than forty of the enemy's light 
g^ns. Prince Mentschikoff having afterwards recalled his troops. Bosquet 
remained during the remainder of the combajt undisturbed on the plateau, 
without having been engaged in any conflict, we are told, exeept with 
the enemy's artillery.* 

Prince Napoleon's and Canrobert'e divisions were next ordered up to 
support Bosquet's position towards his left, and Lord Baglan awaited till 
they had gained the first heights before he began his forward movement. 
Unfortunately, Canrobert's division was delayed by the neceesity of send- 
ing his guns round by Almatamack, while Prince Nap<^eon's division 
*^hung back in the valley." The beads of the divisions enjoyed good 
shelter under the heights, but the masses in the rear were peppered, till 
they began to complun that they were being <* massacred." 

Lord Raglan, seeing that the French could not gain the heights^ that 
Bosquet's division had become worse than useless, and naboraUy annojred 
at his men being kept so long under the enemy's fire, then gave the oraer 
to advance. The whole of the foremost line ''rose alert firom the ground, 
dressed well their ranks, and then, having a front of two miles, with a 
depth of only two men, marched grandly down the slope." 

Evans's task was a difficult one^ He had the bummg village befi>re 
him, which obliged him to divide his force, and he sustained great loss in 
his advance upon the bridge and c{niseway. The Light Diviaion, under 
^ Gkorge Brown, however, moved forward against the Great Bedoofat. 
It had to force its way through vineyards, gardens, and endonirea, and 
over the river, and Sir George himself was the first to gain the open 
ground in front of the enemy's batteries. The whole Light Division, 
carrying with it the 19th and 95th Regiments, followed. One Raasian 
column — a Kazan corps — ^was driven back, another became engaged in 
a struggle with the 7th Fusiliers, which lasted until almost the end of the 

* The Author of the ** Pr^is Historique," it is to be observed, only spwks of 
'< quelques tirailleurs enemis*' as having been driven back; and DeBajumcoart 
only notices some fifty Cossacks as having been on the crest of the hili at the 
when it was occupied by the skhrmishers of D' Auiemarrs'ii cobinm. 
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battle. But still the Light Division, headed by General Codriogton, 
moved onwards amidst tremendous slaughter, and the capture of the 
Great Redoubt — ^young Anstruther dying on the parapet, with the colours 
of the Royal Welsh folded over him-^constitiltes not only a few stirring 
and well-told pages in the narrative, but an incident ever honourable to 
the British infantry. 

Where were the supports ? The answer to this very pertinent ques- 
tion is a lengthy criticism, as usual, ilhistrated by antecedents which only 
a civilian would have ventured upon. The Duke of Cambridge either 
had received no orders to move up, or he failed to do so. Airey and Sir 
De Lacy Evans interfered, and the First Division moved forwards at 
length in support of the Light Division. But even tiien there was 
hesitation. 

'* * The brigade of Guards will be destroyed ; ought it not to hH 
back p' exclaimed a mysterious voice. But when the gallant Sir Colin 
Campbell (Lord Clyde) heard this saying, his blood rose so high, that the 
answer he gave^impassioned and hr resoonding— -was of a quality to 
govern events : 

^* ' It is better, sir, that every man of her Majesty's Guards should lie 
dead upon the field than that they should now turn their backs upon the 
enemy.' Doubts and questionings ceased. The division went forward." 

Unfortunately, alreaidy there was nearly an end of the precious 
moments in which it was possible for the First Division to bring an effec- 
tive support to the troops in the Great Redoubt. The men of Codring* 
ton's force saw they were alone — still alone — upon the hill*side. A 
battery was first brought to bear upon them, and this was followed by a 
gathering of Russian troops. The Vladimir column led the van. Unfortu- 
nately, they were for a moment taken for French. Twice the fintal signal 
to retire was sounded before our men would bave the shelter of the 
parapet to withdraw under heavy fire. Nor does Mr. Kioglake say from 
whom this untoward order came. 

At the moment this retreat began, the Scots Fusilier Guards had gained 
the summit of the bank. The Grenadiers were also moving up on the 
right, and the Coldstreams on the left. Meeting the Light Division in 
retreat on their advance, threw the Fusilier Guards into momentary con- 
fusion. And where was Lord Raglan at this crisb in affisiirs ? On one 
of the high knolls jutting up from the eastern slopes of the Telegraph 
Height — ^the same height wnich the French always write of as the key 
of the whole position, and which, when they had captured it, they de- 
clared the battle was over. How he got there we must leave Mr. King- 
lake, who was with him, to relate, although the position, almost in the 
midst of the enemy, cannot be thoroughly appreciated without an inspec- 
tion of the accompanying plan. Lord Raglan was, in fact, in the rear 
of the bulk of the Russian army, between its advanced columns and its 
reserve, between the English and the French, and between the Russian 
right and left. It was from this commanding point that Lord Raglan 
bad the deep vexation of watching the g^iant and ittccessfol onslaught 
on the key of the position — ^the Great Redoubts-end he had to bear the 
anguish of finding the ground where he longed tasee the supports march- 
ing up was stilt left bare, till our gallant soldiers were forced to relinquish 
their capture, and retreat in clusters down the hill. While Lord Raglan 
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was in this position, a French aide-de-camp came up in great haste, ask- 
ing for support for the French, who had eight battalions opposed to them 
on the rignt. Prince Napoleon*s division had got involved in that 
difficulty of movement whidh caused it and D'Aurelle's brigade to be '* in 
mere oraer of march during all the critical period of the battle.'* It was 
Canrobert's division, reinforced by a regiment of 2iOuaves, that had sepa- 
rated itself of its own good will from Pnnce Napoleon's division, that was 
opposed to the eight Russian battalions, and had sent to Lord Raglan for 
succour. 

The head of Canrobert's division was forced to yield under the pres- 
sure of KiriakofTs g^reat column. Prince Napoleon and D'Aurelle were 
hopelessly entanglea ; Bosquet was lying " perdu" on the uplands of the 
West Cliff ; the English Light Division was in retreat ; and the Guards 
were moving forward, when, at Lord Raglan's desire, Colonel Dickson 
brought up two guns to the summit of the knoll. These two guns taking 
the causeway batteries, which barred the mouth of the pass, io flank, they 
were limbered up and dragged far in the rear. After which, they were 
turned upon ihe enemy's reserves, and that with such g^od eflPect, that 
they were obliged to retreat, but in good order ; and they were then, 
and lastly, turned upon the Vladimir battalions, which, with the Ouglits, 
were advancing on the Grand Redoubt. 

Mr. Kinglake attributes, in fact, the turn of the battle of the Alma to 
these two guns; and this is the way in which he places the argument : 

Told summarily, the battle of the Alma was this : The French seised the 
empty ground which divided the enemy from the sea, and then undertook to 
assail the enemy's left wing ; but were baffled by the want of a road for Can- 
robert's artillery, and by the exceeding cogency of the rule which forbids them 
from en^^ing their infantry on open ground without the suoport of cannon. 
Their failure placed them in jeopardy ; for they had committea so large a por- 
tion of their force to the distant part of the West Cliff and the sea-shore, that 
for nearly an hour they lay much at the mercy of any Russian general who might 
have chosen to take aavantage of their severed condition. But, instead of turn- 
ing to his own glory the mistake the French had been making. Prince Mentschi- 
kon hastened to copy it, wasting time and strength in a march towards the sea- 
shore, and a counter-march back to the Telegraph. Still, the sense the French 
had of their failure, and the galling fire which Kiriakoff's two batteries were ^ 
this time bringing to bear on them, began to create in their army a grave dis- 
content, and sensations scarce sliort of despondency. Seeing the danger to which 
this condition of things was leadine, and becoming, for other reasons, impatient, 
Lord Raglan determined to order the final advance of the English in&ntiy with- 
out waiting any longer for the time when Canrobert and Prince Napoleon should 
be established on the plateau. So the English infEmtry went forward, and in a 
few minutes the battalions which followed Codrington had not only defeated 
one of the two heavy " columns of attack" which marched down to assail them, 
but had stormed and carried the Great Redoubt. From that moment the hill- 
sides on the Alma were no longer a fortified position ; but they were stiU a 
battle-field, and a battle-field which, for a time, the combatants were destined to 
meet with chec^uered fortune; for not having been supported at the risht 
minute, and being encompassed by great orgamsed numbers, Codnngton's dis- 
ordered force was made to fall back under the weight of the Vladimir column, 
and its retreat involved the centre battalion of the brigade of Guards. Nearly 
at the same time, Kiriakoff, with his great '' column of eight battalions^" puaA^a 
Canrobert down from the crest he had got to, obliging, or causing, bim for t 
time to hang back under cover of the steep. At that time the prospects of the 
allies were overcast. But then the whole face of the battle was suddenly 
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changed by the two guns which Lord Raglan had brought up to the knoll ; for 
not only aid their fire extirpate the causeway batteries, and so lay open the 
pass, but it tore through the columns of Prince Mentschikofirs reserves, and 
drove them at once from the field. This discomfiture of the Russian centre 
could not but govern the policy of Kiriakoff, obliging him to conform to its 
movement of retreat ; and ne must have been the more ready to acknowledge to 
himself the necessity of the step he was taking, since by this time he had 
suffered the disaster which was inflicted upon his great '* column of the eight 
battalions" by the French artillery. He retreatecT without being molested by 
the French infantry ; and took up a position at a distance of two miles from the 
Alma. Meanwhile, after a sheer fight of infantry, the whole strength that the 
enemy had on the Kurganah Hill was broken and turned to ruin by the Guards 
and the Highlanders. Thenceforth the slaughter that is wrought by artillery 
upon retreating masses was all that remained to be fulfilled. 

It 18 well known, in opposition to this view of the case, that all the French 
accounts agree in connecting the victory of the Alma with the capture of 
the Telegraph Height. '* As soon," it is said in the '* Precis Historique,'' 
<< as our troops of the centre were in sufficient number upon the uplands 
to attack the Russians without too much imprudence, they threw them- 
selves upon the square and upon the artillery. The Russians had only 
time to withdraw their guns; the square broken, gave way, leaving 
behind it a great number of killed, wounded, knapsacks, and baggage. 
The Telegraph, the key of the position, was carried. The 2nd Zouav«8 
had the honour of planting its eagle on the culminating point, at the 
same moment as the 1st regiment of the same force and the 39th line, 
whose standard-bearer fell and died, struck with a ball. 

" The battle was won in as far as we were concerned." 

De Bazancourt, the Imperial historiographer, says the same thing, 
only at greater length. He gives to Colonel Cler, who led the attack 
upon the Telegraph Hill, the credit of having been the first to plant the 
eagle upon its heights. Serjeant- Major Fleury, of the Ist Zouaves, 
mounted the building with another eagle, and was shot. The eagle of 
the 2ud Ziouaves was struck down by the fragment of a shell. Lieute- 
Dant Poitevin, of the d9th line, was also struck down in attempting to 
plant an eagle upon the tower. General Canrobert was also struck and 
carried to the rear, but he soon returned with his arm in a sling. 

But what is more curious is, that the French historian describes General 
Martimprey as coming up to Marshal Arnaud, after the victory had been 
won, to claim assistance for the English, who were in the greatest 
straits and distress ! ^* Let us go 'up to the English I" shouted the 
marshal, at the same time turning his horse in the direction indicated by 
the general. Prince Napoleon, Canrobert, and Bosquet (the latter in 
the extreme distance on the right) received orders to make to the left, 
but all were preceded by Commandant de la Boussini^re, who, starting 
with the battery Toussaint, got within four hundred mitres of the enemy, 
and opened so effective a fire upon their flank, as to effectually relieve 
the English, by throwing disorder into the Russian masses. The move- 
ments of the French divisions were then arrested. The battle was won. 

The tendency of individuals in an engagement to attach an exaggerated 
importance to the events which occur within their own immediate sphere 
of observation is well known, but we hardly know which will cause the 
most amusement, the all-importance attached by Mr. Kinglake to the 
two-gun battery in face of the advance of the Guards and Highlanders 
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future, deplored, and awaited it. She created that future. More than 
Circe, more than Medea, she had the wand of natural miracles in her 
hand, and Nature for aid and for sister. The priest soon discovered that 
his greatest peril, his most formidable rival and enemy, lay with her 
whom h^ affected to despise — the priestess of Nature. 

The only physician of the people fur a thousand years was the witch. 
Emperors, kings, popes, and the most wealthy barons, had at their court 
Moors and Jews, doctors from Salerno ; but the people consulted no one 
but the Saga, or wise- woman. If she failed, she was abused, and called 
a witch. But she was generally known by the name of Qood-woman. 
(Belladonna, or Belledame, and the Solanese, or " consoling plants,** 
which were her favourite remedies, were called, after her, Belladonna— 
a name also given to the fairies.) When Paracelsus burnt the existing 
medical books at Baste, in 1527, he declared that he knew nothing save 
what he had learnt from the '^ witches." 

This merited a recompense, and it obtained such. They were repud 
by tortures and by funeral piles. Punishments were invented expressly 
for their benefit; new agonies were inflicted. They were tried in a 
body, and condemned on the faith of a word. Never was there such 
prodigality of human life. Without mentioning Spain, the classic land 
of autos-da-f6, where the Moor and the Jew never suflFered save in com* 
pany with a witch, seven thousand were burnt at Treves, five hundred in 
three months (1613) at Geneva, eight hundred at Wurtzburg, and fifteen 
hundred at Bamberg, two small episcopacies ! In the list of Wurtsburg 
is a witch of eleven years of age, and another of fifteen ; in that <k 
Bayonne, were two of seventeen — both pretty " damnablement jolies," 
says Michelet. At a certain epoch, it was sufficient to denounce those 
who were disliked as witches to ensure their destruction. Was such a 
one rich ? She was a witch. Was she pretty ? She was a witch. 
Murgui, a beggar-girl, was enabled, by this tremendous weapon, to 
assail a great and beautiful lady, the Ch&telaine of Lancinona. Some- 
times the accused anticipated torture by suicide. Remy, a judge in 
Lorraine, who burnt eight hundred, took a pride in this " terror.*' " My 
justice is so good," he said, *' that sixteen who were arrested the other 
day did not wait, but strangled themselves at once." 

Michelet traces the origin of this cruel persecution to what he calls 
the fundamental doctrine of original sin — that all were lost by the sin of 
one. Spina, master of the palace at Rome, asked, '' Why does God 
permit the death of innocent people ? He does so justly. For if they 
do not die for the sins whicn they have committed, tney always die 
guilty of original sin." 

According to the same authority, the modems do not properly appre- 
ciate the moral chronology of witchcraft. They seek to connect the 
relations of the middle ages with those of antiquity. Such relations 
exist, but they are very slight. Neither the magician of old nor the 
Celtic or Germanic seer were the true witch. The harmless ^ Sabasies" 
(from Bacchus Sabasius), or little rural Sabbaths, in no way resembled 
the black mass of the fourteenth century — a solemn defiance to Jesus. 
Such terrible conceptions are only arrived at by the long sequence of tra- 
dition. They sprang from the horrors of the time. 

" Whence does witchcraft take its origin ? I say, without hesitation, 
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from the times of despair. From the deep despair engendered^ by the 
Church. I say, without hesitation, witchcraft is its crime." When 
Michelet says the Church, he means the Church of Rome, for he fre- 
quently alludes, in the course of his narratives, to atrocious scandals that 
once afflicted that Church, to the scorn and sarcasms to which they gave 
birth among the Huguenots and in the Reformed Church. If in the 
misery and famine, and in the evil practices of those days, he further 
argues, there were people to invoke the Evil Spirit, it does not follow 
that he accepted them. They were not yet ripe. They had not imbibed 
a hatred of God. Job's wife asked him to curse God, and die, but the 
much-tried patriarch reproved his weaker half. To understand j this, he 
says, the execrable registers of the Inquisition must be read. Not the 
extracts given by Llorente, and Lamothe-Langon, and others, but the 
original registers of Toulouse. The happiest were those who were killed. 
The real horror of horrors was the in pace. Once in a narrow dark cell, 
with damp walls, tlie victim was in his tomb, and, overwhelmed and an- 
nihilated, he cursed the Being that had given him life ! 

The witch was driven by persecution to the forest and the barren 
heath, and she spent the night under some old Celtic monument. She 
was isolated by the terror of all, yet she was still a woman endowed with 
two active powers — the '^ illuminism of lucid folly" and ^* the sublime 
power of parthenogenesis,'* or *' solitary conception." Alone, she gave 
birth to '* the son of hatred conceived of love," and worshipped her idol, 
calling it her Robin, her Verdelet. Robin was gay ; he was born far 
away from the dungeons of Spain and of Toulouse. The forest and the 
heath were free to him ; he was always roving, moving, seeking, inter- 
fering, and doing good or bad, as the fancy took him. It was his especial 
delight to pick up what others threw away. The Church threw away 
Nature as impure and suspicious. Satan seized upon it, and utilised it. 
The Church has said, '' Cursed be those who laugh !" This gave Satan 
the monopoly of gaiety. For laughter is an essential function of our 
nature. How can we support life if we may not laugh ? The Church 
taught that life was a trial — its healing art was resignation, death, and 
a better world. Satan, with so vast a Beld left open to him, became 
consoler and healer. The Church rejected logic, reason, and free-think- 
ing. He readily took advantage of the oversight. 

With such powers delegated by the Church, Satan triumphed, till it 
was found time to give the Evil Spirit battle. Thus, the physician, the 
witch's child, was armed against its mother. The Church aeclared, in 
the fourteenth century, that if a woman dared to heal without having 
studied, she was a witch, and must die. Colbert aided in combating the 
said spirit by putting an end to trials for witchcraft in 1672. But the 
devil still consoles himself. He resigns himself to minor demonstrations, 
as spiritualising, magnetising, and turning tables, by which he gains a 
livelihood. To doubt the acts of Evil Spirit is to doubt the power of his 
Conqueror, and the miracles especially enacted to combat Satan. 

Certain authors tell us that, shortly before the victory of Christianity, 
a mysterious voice was heard proclaiming along the shores of the .£gean 
Sea that the great Pan was dead. The reign of the universal god of 
Nature in antiquity was over. Christianity, according to Michelet, 
preached the extinction of Nature, the end of the world, a kingdom to 
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come. The fmthera of the Church even cursed Nature. They saw a 
demon even in a flower. (Conf. of St. Cyprian apud Muratori.) The 
overthrow of the empire, and the invasion of the barbarians, gave St 
Angustin hopes that there would soon be no city, save that of God. In 
our own days, not a great calamity occurs but there are some to pro- 
pound the advent of the end. It may be deferred a few years, but no 
longer. 

In these early times people still held by their Lares and Penates. 
Women kept them, secreted them, hid them in the house, even in the 
bed. What thousands have been dug up in our own days at Tarsos, the 
etty of St. Paul, and are they not yet met with in the fetiches of the 
Amcan and the wood and fur idols of the Tung^sians on the Amur? 
Is not Satan worshipped by the Yezidis of Assyria, in the Shamaatsm of 
Eastern Asia, and in a hundred other forms ? 

*' The new legend," says Michelet, ^' might have been favourable to 
the family if the fsither had not been annulled in St Joseph, if the 
mother had been dignifled as teacher, as having morally created Jesus.** 
But, instead of that, it entered upon the solitary pathway of celibacy — it 
precipitated itself at once into monachism.* 

Man was not aione even in the Desert. A savage and turbulent spirit 
manifested itself in the black towns of monks in the Thebaid, and they 
made ferocious descents upon Alexandria. They said they were impelled 

S' demons, and they said truly. Still the men were to take the hood, 
e virgins the veil. The sad story of the affianced of Corinth, related 
by Phlegon, in the time of Hadrian, is met with in varions forms through- 
out the middle ages, as the perpetual reproach of Nature against the 
Church. The a£Banced maid of Corinth had in the original been obliged, 
by a vow made in rickness by her mother, to become a nun. Dying of 
grief, she re-visits her lover from the tomb, and involves htm in destmv 
tion. Goethe, accorduig to Michelet, has spoilt the Greek parity by a 
horrible Slavonian idea : he makes of the maid a vampire. In the 
middle ages, it was a man persecuted by the statue of Venus, on whose 
finger he had ventured to place a ring ; and the tradition was even ex- 
tended to the Virgin. The Spanish inquisitor, Del Bio, transfers the tale 
to the heaths of Brabant, with variations. Luther also refers to it 

'< Quasi modo geniti infantes*' — "be like new-bom babes" — the 
Church said ; and the simple rural populations applied the teaching in 
an unanticipated manner. " As much as Christiaoity had feared and 
hated Nature, so much the more did they love her, beUeve her to be 
innocent, and sanctify her by mixing her up with their legends. Animals 
that the monks dreaded, fearing to meet demons in them, take their pbes 
in the most touching manner in their <^d legends, as the doe 
Generi^e of Brabant The greatest festivities of the middle ages 
those of the * Innocents,* of the * Fools,' of the *Ass.' They were 
proscribed by the Church from age to age^ and the dogma, * Be as new- 
bom children,' was superseded by * Listen, and obey.' No more l^;end% 

* The most atrociona crimes deputed in Mkhelet^ work may be said to have 
had their origin in this evlL It is strange that the nominal Cluristians of Kaflh, 
in Abyssinia, have quite recently expelled the Homan Catholic missionaries 
because they would not marry. Celibacy is manifestly as repugnant to nature 
as it is to enlightened reason. 
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no more canticles. It is forbidden to create or to be inspired, without 
the authority of the Church. The Carloving^ian Church said to the 
people, 'Be old!* To be old is to be weak. The country, under 
Charlemagne, could barely defend itself against the encroachments of the 
Normans, on one side, and the Saracens on the other. Then it was that 
the Land Lords erected fortresses, and the people congregated around 
them for protection as vasstls — that is to say, as brave and valiant de- 
pendents : such was the origin of feudalism. But when the Saracens and 
the Northmen threatened no longer, the Land Lords turned round upoa 
their vassals, and reduced them to the state of serfdom. Hence the 
horrors of the middle ages. The Church and the people had been already 
divorced by the former adopting the sovereign language of a great empire 
that was no longer in existence, and now, by becoming vassal, he passed 
into serfdom without any means of escape, for, if he attempted to run, 
he was hunted down to death like a wild beast ; hence came despair, and 
hence it was that the peasant gave himself to the deviL" 

There were also, according to Michelet, whose language is becoming 
more florid and mystical, and his meanings more difficult to decipher, in 
each new work that issues from his pen, tendencies leading the same way 
in the interior — that is, around the domestic hearth. People grouped 
together and lived in common ; morality, as at present understood, was 
almost unknown ; and the Land Lord cared not for this state of things, 
for the tribe was but as one family in his eyes. 

'^ The isolated hearth constituted the real family. The nest made the 
bird. From that time they were no longer things, but souls. The 
woman was bom." But woman, when she first became a housekeeper, 
possessed but few things ; a bed, a chest, and a distaff were generally all ; 
the table and bench came afterwards. There was a bunch of box, or 
vervain (Verbena officinalis), over the bed. She was much by herself, 
and she made acquaintance with the fairies, ^^ formerly queens of the 
Gauls, proud and fantastic, who, on the arrival of Christ and his apostles, 
were impertinent, and turned their backs. In Brittany they dance at 
this moment, and have never ceased to dance. Hence their cruel sen- 
tence. They were condemned to live until the day of judgment Many 
were reduced to the size of rabbits and of mice. Example, the Kowrig- 
gwans, who encircle you in their mazes at night-time around old Druidic 
stones. Example, the pretty Queen Mab, who made a royal chariot out 
of a nutshell. They are somewhat capricious, and sometimes bad tem- 
pered. But is this to be wondered at, in such a sorrowfiil destiny? 

'* Small and strange as they may be, they have a heart; they like 
to be beloved. They are good or bad, and full of fancies. At the birth 
of a child they come down the chimney, endow it, and predict its future. 
They like good spinners, for they spin themselves divinely. ' Spin like 
a fury' is an admitted axiom." 

Michelet then goes on to say that the stories of fairies, disengaged of 
the ridiculous ornaments with which the last story-tellers encumbered 
them, are the hearts of the people themselves. *' They made a poetic 
epoch, between the coarse communism of the primitive villa, and the 
licences of the time when a budding bourgeoisie gave birth to cynical 
metrical tales." 

The perpetual longing of the poor serf to find repose in a treasure 
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that will put an end to his miseries recurs in almost all these stories. 
Sometimes it is a treasure of love, as in the "Sleeping* Beauty," 
or beauty disguised by a cruel enchantment, as in '^ Riquet with a 
Hump/* the " Ass^s Skin,*' and '' Beauty and the Beast" According 
to Michelet, an inspired yet lively despair at the condition in which it 
had pleased Providence to place the people, was conquered by a still less 
excusable ambition. The peasant-girls grieved, we are told, that they 
were not pretty enough to be admired by the knights, and the peasant 
himself cast longing eyes upon the fair chatelaine as she rode by on her 
milk-white steed. He even depicted feudal lords as so many Blue 
Beards. 

The woman of the people was, we are also told, at this epoch, fiair 
and slim. She had no hard work to do, she was scantily fed ; she was 
not like the fat bourgeoisie of towns, heavy and idle ; she was all nerve. 
Hence originated the epileptic dances of the fourteenth century. But 
in the twelfth century two weaknesses were associated to this condition of 
a pale sickly rose — illusions and reveries, tears by day, somnambulism by 
night 

This woman had, further, a secret, which she kept carefully from die 
Church. She still compassionated in her heart the poor old gods of 
ancient times, now turned to wandering spirits, seeking shelter in rocks, 
Druidic stones, and gnarled oaks. They were lonely ; she took them 
food, a little milk, or even a light ; they were cold, and came to the 
house, she laid some provisions aside for them. (In Germany, according 
to Grimm, little dolls of linen or paste represented the household gods 
up to the Bfth century, and much later. In one shape or another they 
are not indeed yet extinct.) 

The spirits were not ungrateful. They would at times undertake the 
household work, and rock the cradle when all was done. The cottager 
was no longer lonely, the spirits were ever there. At length they be- 
came bolder and more capricious. She complained to her husband. He 
laughed. *^ What does it matter ?'* he said, ** they are so small.** And 
thus it was that he added to the mischief by reassuring her. 

The two things which, according to our author, most contributed to 
make a hell of the feudal system, were the extreme " fixidity'* of man, 
by which he was nailed to the soil, and the " uncertainty" of his condi- 
tion. There was, as in the East, no certainty as to what amount of 
labour or taxes would be exacted from him. Even after the time of 
Saint Louis, who forbade wars between feudal lords, the condition of the 
serf did not ameliorate up to the epoch of the wars with the English 
(1240 — 1340). The monkish lords, especially, indulged in feudal irre- 
gularities — hunting, plundering, drinking, and the indiscriminate society 
of nuns. If such was the Church, what must it have been with the lay 
lords? The barons of romances and melodramas are petty tyrants 
compared with these terrible realities. The middle ages believed in the 
employment of the wicked to torture the innocent and the oppreased. 
Every new razzia proved the reign of Satan, and made the dog^a more 
acceptable to him that it was to him they ought to address themselves. 
Even the peasants' daughters were the spoil of the lords — *' serves de 
corps." This with the Church as well as the laity. Lauriere relates 
that in a parish of Bourges, the priest, being lord of the manor, re* 
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claimed "the pr^mices de la marine," but consented to sell the virginity 
of his wife to the husband for a certain sum. In Beam, the eldest of 
the family was always considered to be tlie offspring of the lord. As 
the chatelaine had her knight and her page, she shielded her own 
bad conduct by passing over that of her husband. The old tales are 
replete with pleasantries at the expense of the unfortunate peasant when 
he brought his bride to the castle, how he was laughed at, and how he 
was kicked and beaten by every impudent varlet in the service. All these 
tales have, however, Michelet says, only three jokes, the despair of the 
'^ cocu," the cries of the " battu,** and the contortions of the '* pendu." 
For if the blood of the man, be he even serf, rose to his brow, and he 
rebelled, he was forthwith suspended by the neck from the battlements, 
an example to the others below. If he returned alone, the only com- 
pany he found was Satan seated at his hearth. *' That man must have 
died had he not hoped in the devil." When the wife came to her home, 
abused, outraged, cursing alike her body and her soul, she also succumbed 
to the arch-fiend. 

The movement brought about by the Crusades inaugurated a new era 
of cupidity — " the terrible age, the age of gold,** Michelet calls it — and 
the serf suffered proportionately. It was not, however, according to 
Alfred Maury, till the thirteenth century that actual real compacts were 
made with the devil. Nor were such apparently confined to the op- 
pressed despdring serfs. ** But gold, alas! where to find it? We had 
not an army to take it from the towns of Flanders (or in modern times 
one to take it from England). Where to dig the ground to rob it of its 
treasures ? Oh ! if we were only guided by the spirit of hidden trea- 
sures !" Such were the aspirations of those who ought to have known 
better. 

Michelet draws a terrible, a fearful picture of the results of these com- 
pacts with the Evil One. It is not for us to reproduce here the debates 
that agitated minds in the middle ages as to whether or not a Spirit 
could become a Body. Michelet, in depicting these horrible struggles, 
admits, at all events, that spirits remained spirits till the fifth century. 
They only took bodies with the invasion of the barbarians. The woman 
who had made a compact with the devil was, till that time, only inflated 
by the Evil Spirit. This was at once her punisiiment and pride. At the 
head of the mad virgins carved on the porch of Strasburg is a woman 
<< possessed," inflated by the Evil Spirit, which exhales from beneath her 
garments like a dark smoke. 

The Church, however, interfered, and then it was that the " possessed," 
proud, haughty, beautiful, and wealthy as she was, had to take refuge 
on the barren heath. There Satan awaited her. To his question as to 
what she wanted, '* Nothing but the power to do mischief,'* was the 
ready answer. And then she received the three sacraments], in an in- 
verted order. She submitted patiently to the cruel initiation, sustained 
in her trials by her passion for vengeance. 

The " possessed** takes up her abode in one of those holes of troglo* 
dytes so common in certain hills of the centre and of the west, half way 
between the countries of Merlin and of M^lusine. She knows the virtue 
of herbs, and is supposed to have the power of evoking the dead (necro- 
mancy). The men visit her first ; the women only venture afterwards. 
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She does not, like the wit<:h of Eodor, summon shadows on earth, but she 
gives drinks which enable the liTing to see the departed in their dreams. 
It was a relief to these poor people whom the dog^a of purgatorial 

Eunishment for the beloved dead kept in perpetual tears and grief. Their 
ves were but one long sigh. She would even, with the same dread 
beverages, restore a husband to a widow in her dreams — and thus the 
witch or the ** possessed" was actually blessed. 

The middle ages were struck by three terrific plagnes. The first was 
the leprosy; the second, epileptic dancing; the third, the malady known 
as that of the sixteenth century. The iufliction that ensued upon the 
excesses of the feudal system were poverty of blood, languor, and impo- 
tence. Avicenna declares that the prodigious eruption of skin diseases 
in the thirteenth century was the result of stimulants taken to revive and 
reanimate the weakened powers. Michelet declares that want of clean- 
liness had also much to do with it. Those gallant knights of romance, 
the Parcevals, the Tristans, and the Iseults, he avers, never washed 
themselves. The Church denounced nudity, even for a moment, as a 
capital sin, and many an ethereal being who was canonised after death 
had never even bathed her hands. 

The remedy, in the mean time, that the Church found for the double 
evil was immolation in an '' oubliette,*' to be immured " in pace** between 
four walls, or to seek refuge in the desert. The person attacked was 
supposed to be chastised by Grod, and was made to tinkle a little bell, to 
that no one should approach — if he did, the punishment was death. This 
drove the afflicted to the witches, and, in Michelet's uncompromisbg 
language, Satan became physician. The witches of the day appear to 
have had, mainly, recourse to the Solanes — among which, the bella- 
donna used in medicine in the present day was probably the most active. 
It served to calm the atrocious sufferings of the afflicted. Yet it was at 
the greatest risks that the '* witch," or herbalist of the day, dared to ven* 
ture forth in search of her medicaments. Belladonna flourishes in sus- 
picious places, in shady dells, amid ruins, in the graveyard. The plant 
itself is abhorred, as suspect and poisonous. To be seen gathering it 
was to be denounced to the Church, and to lose alike liberty and life. 

The dance of Saint Guy broke out in a frightful manner about the 
year 1350. Those who were attacked caught one another by the hands 
and formed immense chains, turning and turning till they fell exhausted 
—-like the dancing dervishes in the East. Those who looked on laughed 
at first, till, caught by the terrible contagion, they were impelled to join 
in the lugubrious epilepsy. It is not said how this plague was curiBd ; 
certain it is, that blows and bastinadoes were freely and ineffectoailj 
employed, but it is also said that belladonna cured dancing by making 
the patient dance. Witches have the credit, with Michelet, of having 
done another good act. With the Church nothing was noble and nothing 
impure, save uie soul. Witches looked to the body, employed aperients, 
and cleansed and rehabilitated the digestive funotions. At all events, 
they were not spared for their novel practices. They were denouneed as 
filthy, indecent, and immoral. 

But if the '* sombre fianc^ du diable," the proscribed and the poa- 
•essed, did much good, she also did some evil. There is no power wttk- 
out its abuses. She invented charms and philters, or eUxirs. Tbs 
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Church had ftillen low in the fourteenth century. The nobility, so 
superb in their new armour, only fell the more heayily at Cr^y, Poitiers, 
and at Agincourt They were all prisoners in England. The peasants 
and the citizens laughed. With the former, the meetings called '< the 
Sabbath'' became more popular than ever. The haughty ch&telaines 
gave way to evil passions, and ambitious pages sought for charms by 
which to win their favours. 1'he vengeance of the witch was at last 
gratified. She ruled in the village, and now the castle was under her 
control. To bring the chatelaine under her power, it sufficed to steal a 
hair or a fragment of her nails, even sometimes a bit of dress that had 
been long worn, and that was hence imbued with her person. In order 
to communicate with one another, it sufficed to prick certain letters on 
the arm. When one sucked them till they bled, the other felt the pain, 
and could read the corresponding letters in blood on her arm. Some- 
times they drank of one another's blood — a horrible communion. The 
lady devoured the heart of De Coucy in this spirit. A cake called the 
" confarreatio" became the host of love. It was cooked on the back of 
the chatelaine by means of an oven placed on a board, and its effect was 
that, dead to every other woman, the lover should only live for her. How 
the great lady was humiliated and punished ! 

The term '* Sabbats" signifies many things at divers epochs. Unfor* 
tnnately, we have no detailed descriptions of these impious meetings 
later than the time of Henry IV. The best are those of De Lancre^ 
only they are overcharged with the grotesque ornaments of the epoch. 
Those of the Jesuit, Del Rio, and of the Dominican, MichaSlis, are the 
works of credulous and stupid pedants. The account of these festivals, 
however, as transmitted to us, leave the impression, as Micheiet himself 
admits, of ** une grande farce libidineuse," and that is, indeed, their main 
qualification. Such nocturnal Sabbaths were at first a remnant of 
paganism. Little candles were burnt for '^ Dianom," the Moon, and 
Hallequin with a black mask (Arlequin) pursued women and children. 
In the great and terrible revolts of the twelfth century, the serfs drank 
one another's blood, or devoured the mother-earth as the host of these 
profane Sabbaths. Plays were also enacted at them, ridiculing the feudal 
barons and the persecuting Church. 

In the fourteenth century, when papacy was seated at Avignon, and 
the king and all the nobility, prisoners of the English, were extermi- 
nating the people to obtain their ransom, the Sabbaths assumed the 
grandiose and terrible form of the Black Mass, a diabolical drama, in 
which Jesus was set at defiance. Micheiet has already recorded this sad 
festival, divided into four acts, in his history of France. This was the 
era of Dante. Mary had begun to supplant the Saviour. Woman was 
everything in the Black Mass ; she was priest, altar, and host — the sacri- 
fice of the mass. Woman at that time was in the climax of despair. 
She had witnessed ages of punishments and persecutions. Four hundred 
years lighted up by funereal piles, when to attempt to succour even the 
beloved sick was punished as witchcraft or with the stake. Pope 
John XXII. had even flayed a bishop alive suspected of witchcraft. 
Woman had not only arrived at the acme of despair, she had lost all 
sentiment of self-respect. A great black and hairy Satan of wood was 
raised up in the far-off *^ landes," or heaths, generally by the side of some 
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old Celtic monument. Traditions always abide by the same localitiea. 
Satan had the attributes of Bacchus, Pan, and Priapus combined. First, 
the priestess was initiated — received the aura or air of Satanic inspiration 
or fecundation — and became a living altar ; then came the repudiation of 
the Saviour, and the declaration of fealty to Satan. This was followed 
by a banquet, and the latter by a dance — the famous " Ronde du Sabbat" 
This frenzied dance was interrupted by the Gloria. The host appeared, 
a demon officiating on the priestess's back. A toad was torn to pieces 
in derision of the Christian host. The third act was similar to what has 
been reproached by some travellers — as, for example, Volney — to certain 
sects in the East, and who were hence designated as ' ' ^teigneurs de 
chandelles." 

The Black Plague, the '^ Jacqueries,'* and the execrable robberies of 
'* Grandes Compagnies" raged, contemporaneously with the performance 
of these diabolical dramas, in the wilderness. The priestesis, according 
to popular tradition, was carried away by a gigantic black hone — the 
fate, according to Wyer, we are ashamed to say, of a witeh of English 
origin ; and she was succeeded by a tiny witch, with the grace, agility, 
and the maliciousness of a cat. Her element was love and sickness. 
Under Charles VI., at the beginning of the fifteenth century, every one 
dabbled in sorcery — every female was more or less of a witoh. Men 
began, also, to assume to be quacks and empirics. Charles himself set 
the example of Satanic contagion by the Royal Sabbath of Saint Denis— 
a lugubrious ball among the tombs in honour of Duguesclin. It was the 
practice for ladies to dress then according to the fashion obserred in the 
virgins in Van Eyek's picture of the " Lamb." The women proclaimed 
Satan by the horn on the head, the men by their scorpion-pointed shoes. 
The conquered of Agincourt, a miserable race of attenuated nobles, were 
the offspring of this age of shameless profligacy. 

According to Michelet, the ch&telaine, on her return from the royal 
orgies, exacted impossibilities. She was alone in her castle, surrounded 
by unmarried men : she could afford to treat them as slaves. " They 
curbed before her on all fours, flattering monkeys, ridiculous bears, 
and greedy swine, to win the favours of the outrageous Circe." 

Hazzias of little serfs were made, not only in favour of the chitelaines, 
but of the barons also. Such razzias were not limited to the Knights of 
Rhodes and Malta. The famous Gilles de Retz was punished not so 
much for having carried off little serfs as for having sacrificed them to 
Satan. This was the epoch, too, when witohes had added to their pre* 
vious powers that of making a person perish away gradually by means 
of a doll pierced with needles ; that of driving people to sin and mad- 
ness by mandragora, dug up with a dog*s tooth from the foot of a gibbet ; 
and of forcing upon them the dance of death by the use of the datora, 
or thorn-apple. This was, also, the time when people crowded firom the 
country to the towns and churches, impelled by the terror of witchcraft ; 
when the monks of those proud monasteries on the Rhine, into which 
there was no admission save with four centuries of nobility, avowed to 
the existence of witehes amongst themselves ; and when Sprenger penned 
his '' Malleus Maleficarum," while upon a mission of extermination from 
the court of Rome. 

From 1450 to 1660, where the canonical right was supreme, trials £or 
witehcrafb multiplied, and the Church grew ridi; but where the lay 
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courts investigated the same matters, they became rare, and finally dis- 
appeared. The trial of Jeanne d'Arc awakened a new feeling, and her 
rehabilitation inaugurated a new era — that of toleration. There were no 
more condemnations in France under Charles VIIL, Louis XII., or 
Francis I. 

Charles V. did his best to so rule it that witchcraft should be deemed 
a civil, not an ecclesiastical affair ; the prince-bishops, to whom witchcraft 
was a source of revenue, continued, however, to burn them by hundreds 
in Spain, at Geneva, in Banberg, and at Wurtzburg. Ferdinand II. was 
at length obliged to interfere with these pious bigotries of the German 
episcopacy. A few clear and honest voices — those of Molitor, Hutten, 
Erasmus, Cardan, Chatillon, Agrippa, Lavaticr, and Wyer — now made 
themselves heard against the Inquisition, the Dominicans, Sprenger and 
his Manual. 

But, with all this, witchcraft still prospered; so much so, that one of 
their number, ** Trois Echelles," tried in Charles IX.'s time, estimated 
them by the hundreds of thousands ; and Bodin of Angers wished, as 
Caligula had doae before him, that they had only one body, that he 
might consume the whole at one stake. Many of the lay judges were, 
strange to say, at the onset, as ferocious as the ecclesiastical jurists. 
Remy, in Lorraine (1596), Boquet, in the Jura (1602), and Leloyer, in 
Maine (1605), might have made Torquemada die of envy by their 
cruelty. M. de Lancre, who was sent on a commission by the parlia- 
ment to exterminate witchcraft in the Basque country, and who wrote a 
work on the "Inconstancy of Demons" (1610 — 1613), looked upon the 
Spanish Inquisition with pity. Even that fell institution hesitated at 
LogTono, whilst M. de Lancre was fearlessly burning women and children, 
and even priests, convicted of sorcery upon the testimony of others 
equally foolish, but still more wicked. 

In 1610, according to Michelet — " Satan se fait Ecdesiastique" — this 
was the era of ^' Benedictes,'* or " Sacristines," when the officiating 
clergy selected those of their penitents who pleased them most to assist 
them in ceremonies of the Church ; and hence the revelations of Jeanne 
Pothierre, the nun of Quesnoy. At the very time, too, that the parlia- 
ment of Bordeaux was erecting its scaffolds on the spots where the 
Basques held their " Sabbaths," and it and the parliament of Provence 
were extirpating sorcery from their provinces, occurred the terrible ex- 
posures of Gauffridi, Loudon, Louviers, and others, in which the directors 
of nunneries, who had control over the bodies and souls of their nuns, 
were found guilty of " bewitching*' them. At this epoch the immoralities 
of the priesthood were exposed and persecuted by the monks — by the 
Dominicans especially ; but in the still more repulsive and horrible his- 
tory of Father Girard and the young and fair La Cadi^re, the antipathy 
of the Jesuits for the Dominicans saved the vile, corrupt, and profligate 
priest from the just punishment of his crimes. Michelet relates these sad 
histories, to which the romances of Monk Lewis are as trifles, at length ; 
the aflFair of Gauffridi, from MichaeWs " Histoire d'une P^nitente," 1613 ; 
the Loudon affair, and that of Madeleine Bavent, from the works of 
Tranquille, the Protestant Aubin, and others. The trials of Father 
Girard and of La Cadiere were published at Aix, in folio, in 1833 ; and 
the " Pieces relatives k ce Proces" fill five volumes, in twelvemo. 

It is not euy to determine the precise views with which these terrible 
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and sacrilegious stories have been resuscitated from the obscurity to 
which time had deservedly consigned them. There is no doubt that the 
irresistible progress of enlightenment in France, to which a new impetus 
has been given by the position of antagonism in whidi the Pope and 
the Church have placed themselves with the people, has given rise to a 
secret, but not less powerful, spirit of retaliation. No one has yet come 
forward to sketch the Church in the present day, but the recent revela- 
tions of conventual libertinism (one of the incurable evils of a forced 
celibacy), the mishaps of the town ecclesiastics, the non-obtrusive ''do- 
mesticity*' of the rural clergy, and the interferences of the confessor 
with the family, are not only known, but the people are becoming daily 
more and more impatient under the infliction. 

Michelet is uncompromising. He will not make peace with ^' Satan 
eccl^siastique." It is not, he says, from the spirit of vengeance. The 
dead are dead. The millions of victims, Albigeois, Waldenses, Protes- 
tants, Moors, Jews, Indians, all sleep in peace. The universal martyr 
of the middle ages, the witch, has nothing to say. Her cinders are 
icattered to the wind. 

That which utterly opposes all compromise is the gigantic work which 
the Church has cursed, the prodigious ediflce of modem science and 
institutions which she excommunicated stone by stone, but which each 
anathema only heightened by a new story. Not a science bat has been 
deemed rebellion against the Church. The only means of conciliating 
the two, is to demolish the latter, which belongs to Satan, and to return 
to the canonical law. Physics, chemistry, and mathematioa, are the 
spawn of that detestable magician who attached himself to realities, 
whilst the Church was discussing the sex of angels and the theory of 
incarnation. Medicine is, above all, rebellion against the Church* There 
cannot be a more flagrant sin than to keep back the soul on its way to 
Heaven. But it is too late now : the work of Satan cannot be revoked. 
It reposes on three eternal corner-stones — Reason, Right, and Nature. 
The witch has disappeared for ever, but not so the £iiiry. She will re- 
appear under the immortal form of the healing and consoling companion 
of our lives. That is her true priesthood. " Anti-Nature grows pale, 
and the day is not distant when her happy eclipse will open a new 
aurora to the world.'' Happily the spirit of a work of this kind does 
not apply itself (at all events to a very small extent) to countries blessed 
with a reformed religion. It is true we have had among us narrow- 
minded theologians who have opposed geology and other scieoces, ai 
antagonistic to the Scriptures, but they were few in number ; but we 
have had, on the other hand, the episcopal bench demanding a calm, fair, 
and reasonable discussion of views totally opposed to those generally 
entertained of the origin and bearing of those very writings which are 
the foundation of all Christian religion. While we have reaaon, then, 
to congratulate ourselves upon the spirit of fairness and toleration (with 
some few exceptions, as the prosecution of the Essayists) that reigns 
paramount in this country, we cannot but look with interest upon the 
struggles made by our near neighbours to emancipate themselves from 
the thraldom by which their minds and bodies have been prostrated for 
ages. 
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A PAGE OR TWO ON GREECE. 

Though nothing can be more beautiful than the scenery brought 
before us in Mr. Linton's work on Greece,* it does not exactly present 
to one the kind of country that a modern potentate would covet as hii 
kingdom. There may be much that is poetical in those rocky heights, 
and dark ravines, those fearful passes, in castled crags, and ranges of 
snow-covered mountains ; but there is little that is profitable. In Italy 
such scenery forms the boundary of fertile plains. We look from the 
Alps upon the rich garden of Lombardy; but too large a portion of 
Greece consists of nothing else than barren magnificence. With a re- 
venue below the annual transactions of many of our merchants ; an army 
that might march out of sight in Hyde Park; and a navy that, with 
some deepening of the river's bed, might float upon the Serpentine ; the 
Greeks must have measured themselves by their ancient fame, rather 
than by their modem position, when they offered their crown to Prince 
Alfred. It was a gratifying compliment ; and, on their part, it was 
wisely done, for, had their offer been accepted, it might have led to their 
regeneration as a people. We greatly doubt whether his royal highness 
himself would not infinitely prefer being in command of a British line-of- 
battle ship to being on the throne of Greece. 

At present, however, we have only to speak of its scenery. In pre* 
paring for the excursion in which his attention to it, both as author and 
artist, was devoted, Mr. Linton adopted the very excellent plan of read- 
ing, before he set out, whatever could yield him information as to the 
localities he was about to visit, and making extracts of passages which 
gave them a peculiar interest. It would be fortunate if this were always 
done. Even in exploring the more accessible and familiar remains of 
Italy, too many rush to look at objects that, for want of grater know- 
ledge, they can neither appreciate nor understand, and when they become 
better informed — as a mere traveller is sure to be, sooner or later — they 
think with regret of the opportunities they have lost. 

By whatever route Greece may be approached, whether from the 
Adriatic or from the South, the first object should be Athens. It is the 
best starting-point for many places that must be seen, and it is here that 
those arrangements which travellers in such a country find essential to 
their comfort, if not their safety, may best be made. 

Mr. Linton went by the steam-packet from Malta. He laments that 
he should not have voyaged through the beautiful scenery of the islands 
by some more leisurely conveyance. The traveller, he says, as he passes 
several of the Cyclades, will be tempted *^ to wish for a private steamer 
to make the tour of the whole of the Archipelago. Luxuries like these, 
however, are seldom," he adds, " at the beck of those who can appreciate 
them ; and of course are mostly sighed for by those who are only too 
glad to obtain a glance at such interesting scenes as they are best able." 

• The Scenery of Greece and its Islands. Dlustrated by Fifty Views sketched 
from Nature, executed on Steel, and described en route, with a Map of the 
Country. By William Linton, Corresponding Member of the Archasological 
Society of Athens, &c. Longman and Co. 1856. 
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His stand-point for the view of Athens is admirably chosen. The 
Acropolis rises over the whole, in all its lofty g^ndeur ; and its effect is 
better, as regards the principal object, than when seen from Mount 
Hymettus, though the temples themselves are necessarily indistinct. We 
only reg^t that the plate is not on a larger scale. There are 6fty illus- 
trations, in all, some of them of very high character as works of arty and 
none of them without its peculiar interest. In the distant view of 
Megalopolis, which is placed as a frontispiece, the appearance of a land- 
storm is very cleverly given. We might almost suppose that, with the 
power attributed to some inferior animals, we could see the wind itself. 
The plate is also illustrated (p. 60) with some excellent letter-press. 
The ancient city is a ruin ; but the inhabitants of the plain, we are told, 
are worthy descendants of their Arcadian fathers ; and Sir William Gell 
is con6rmed in his description of them as ** a hardy and handsome race^ 
evincing a spirit of probity and independence, and exercising hospitality 
and kindness to strangers." " This," Mr. Linton well observes, " loon 
like a remnant of the civilisation of past ages, and proves that even four 
centuries of barbarous oppression have not extinguished every ancient 
virtue. '^ Why," he asks, "should not the great temple of the human mind, 
after ages of decline, exhibit signs of its former beauty and excellence; 
as the works of the sculptor and architect, in the extremity of their nun, 
leave evidence of what they were in the days of their completeness ?" 

If we mention a few other of the subjects that have occupied Mr. 
Linton's pencil, it is not because they are the best, but merely amongst 
the best. There is the old castle of Levadia (opposite to p. 19), so like 
some of the castled heights of Southern Italy ; but with a plain, instead 
of the Mediterranean, spreading far from its base, and surrounded with 
associations of history and song. There is Poros, with its misty calm ; 
the moonlight effect thrown upon Epidaurus ; the fearful pass of Taigetoo, 
that might have tried even the nerves of its Spartans, and of which the 
painter says, *' from some positions high in air, the sublimity of the 
scene is truly appalling." After these come " the more luxuriant and 
richly wooded plains" of Arcadia; the valley of the Neda (Phigaleia), 
painted with a Tumeresque freedom and power ; and the wild grandeur 
of the Styx. We can scarcely fancy it to be the Styx of our schoolboy 
recollections : the Stygian waves by which the gods made oath. All 
that those who now live near them tell is of the old notion that the water 
is unwholesome, and they relate (as Colonel Leake informs us) '* nearly 
the same story concerning it as Pausanias, saying that no vessel will hold 
it." We should have supposed that this fact might have been very easily 
ascertained. 

In addition to the remains of remote antiquity, we have two views of 
the monastic pile of Megaspilion, which is described as part of perhaps 
the most striking scenery the traveller has ever beheld. *' Nature has 
here worked upon her grandest scale, while man has exceeded himself in 
the vastness of his effort to rival her." It is certainly an extraordinary 
structure both in extent and form. From one point, rising story above 
story, it reminds one of some of the best of the older parts of £xiinbuig4i, 
with a magni6cent background of mountains. It was founded by the 
Palseologi, and is so strong in its rocky fastnesses, that during the Greek 
revolution the late Ibrahim Pacha besieged and assaulted it in rain. The 
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monks who are supported by it number nearly five hundred ; but they 
are excellent farmers, their currant plantations alone producing about 
80,000 lbs. annually ; so that, unlike their brethren generally, the most 
rig^d political economist cannot class them with the unproductive — with 
the beings who are only born to consume. 

It may be asked why we refer to a work so long since published ? 

We will frankly say. 

About half a century ago there lived together in a quiet street, that 
crossed the upper part of a great seaport town, three young men, 
students, in theirs everal ways, of literature and art. One of them was 
never intended for commercial life, and the others soon left it, at different 
periods, for more attractive pursuits. The first was Daniel Terry, actor, 
dramatist, and the favoured friend of Sir Walter Scott, who had already 
quitted architecture for the stage. The second has made himself known 
as an artist, traveller, antiquary, scholar, and the author (amongst other 
works) of " The Scenery of Greece ;" and the third is the writer of this 
brief notice. He dwells upon Mr. Linton's volume as the recent gift of 
an early friend : but it is also gratifying to him to have an opportunity 
of saying — though quite unnecessary — that it is well entitled to the re- 
putation it has already acquired as, in every way, one of the most 
beautiful Books of Art that has appeared during the present generation. 



THE LADIES OF THE LAST CENTURY. 

The influence which the " modem Babylon" exerts over the world is 
still 80 considerable, that the French are, to a certain extent, correct in 
saying that Paris is the capital of the polite world. It is true that, in 
commerce and finance, London stands far ahead ; nor does Paris still 
retain its old authority in intellectual affairs. France still holds its own 
on most of the European stages, but in art, literature, and, above all, in 
political debate, it no longer gives the tone. What it has retained, and 
still firmly holds, is the sceptre of fashion. Has not, within a few years, 
a French monster, called Crinoline, flown over both hemispheres, subju- 
gating the fairer sex, and imposing silence on the stronger ? 

In the philosophic century, Paris had in every respect an authority, 
which degenerated into a despotism. Every literature, our own not ex- 
cepted, bore the French brand ; in the arts only French types were 
esteemed ; crockery and china, dresses, language, and manners, all were 
French. At the time when Frederick the Great, Maria Theresa, and 
Catherine II. occupied three of the first thrones, the French dominion of 
the world attained its acme, even though French monarchy was repre- 
sented by Louis XV., the most wretched of all the Bourbons. Every 
eye was fixed on Paris, and the kings, princes, and potentates had their 
own correspondents in that city, to keep them constantly posted up about 
what was occurring. If it were only a minor occurrence, such as the 
deposition of the Bolognese dog by the pug, a witticism of an author, 
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or an unusual crowding of the Bastille, the daily report of die corre- 
spondent was considered sufficient ; hut if anything important happened 
i^-for instance, if Voltaire set out for Femey, a new work hy Diderot 
appeared, or the star of a new favourite rose on the horizon of VersaiUes 
•^-a special courier was not unfrequently sent off with the news. 

Still, this gallicism, we are happy to say, had certain limits among us. 
A 6ne lady, who felt flattered when her French cook told her with 
amiaUe condescension that she spoke French almost as well as a 
Parisienne, would have heen horrifled at the thought of puttiag away her 
children as her Parisian models all did. She would sooner haTe the poor 
things learn French than English, hut she kept them by her side under 
her own eareand protection. But, in most other respects, Paris fiuhioos 
and morals prevailed so fully among us, that, what may be said of the 
Parinan fine ladies of the last century, is in great measure reCerdble to 
the English fine lady of the eame period. Henoe, a new woric which has 
just appeared in Paris* will probably afibrd us some idea as to the manners 
and customs of our great^grandmammas. 

The woman of the eighteenth century — by which title we always mean 
the Parisian — if she belonged to the higher classes, received no attention 
until ^e was married. But when that ceremony had taken place, die 
gallantry of the gentlemen fully compensated for their past neglect. The 
birth of a daughter was a bore to the father and a sorrow to the mother. 
The parents expected an heir to carry on the name and renown of the 
family, and were merely encumbered with a girl. The new- bom infant 
was got rid of as speedily as possible, and was entrusted to a nurse, who 
conveyed her to the provinces. When the little one returned to the 
paternal mansion, some years later, she was handed over to a governess, 
and placed with her in a garret. The governess did her best to make a 
little lady of her charge, and behaved to her with gentleness, yielding, 
and flattery. She was never whipped, every whim was indulged, every 
naughty trick overlooked, in order that the l^le girl, vdien she became a 
mistress in her turn, might provide for her governess. The education was 
confined to reading and writing, the study of geography ficom mctufes, 
morality ^m a few biblical texts, and, above all, rules of behavioar. 
Warnings, such as ** Keep yourself straight, my dear child,* or, *' This is 
the way in which you ought to bow," were delivered as if they were the 
quintessence of feminine wisdom. The little girl was dressed like a doll : 
on her head was a bonnet, on which a forest of feathers nodded, and she 
wore two dresses, one of blue or pink silk, and over it a second of dia- 
phanous tulle, with embroidered flowens. 

The mother took no part in the education of her daughteiv aud only saw 
her once a day for a few moments. Eleven a.m. was the hour when visitors 
called, and the children aud dogs of the house were admitted. Pug and 
an Italian greyhound came in wagging their tails, the daughter treonbling, 
for she knew that she would hear reproaches so soon as ^e^door opened. 
" Walk more slowly ; carry yourself better ; don't let your amas hang in 
that way ; keep your head up t What a fright you look thb morning! 
You are really odious, and must put on more rouge." AAer these rt- 

* La Femme au Dix^iuiti^ne Si^de. Par Edmund et Jules de Goneoort 
Paris: Didot 
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marks, the mother would, probably, turn to a visitor. '^ How I love this 
child ! Gome, dearest, loss me ! But you are dirty ; what a sight ! 
^ot one of your usual questions ; you are really inBaffereble!" Then 
the visitor would chime in : " Oh, madame, what a loving mother you 
are !*' To which the mother replied, " What would you have ? I am 
frenziedly attached to my child." 

Whent he daughter had learned to read, gone through her cate- 
chism, and received lessons from special masters in music and dancing, 
she was ripe for the convent. For the second time the mother parted 
from her without a tear. The convent of that day-— not the convent of 
a romance, but of real life — satisfied many other requirements besides the 
education of girls. Great ladies retired to these houses, who wished, by 
saving, to pay their husbands' debts, or augment the fortune of their 
children. In the convent young ladies found a shelter from the persecu- 
tion of seducers, as did wives who had separated from their husbands, 
and widows until their next marriage. Both classes selected this asylum 
in order to escape scandal. Many ladies, like Mesdames du Defiand and 
Doublet, resided in a convent, in order to live quietly and cheaply. Tem- 
porary guests constantly arrived, sometimes ladies who wished to let the 
grass grow over an adventure, or those who at certain periods of the year 
felt a yearning for a lengthened course of devotion. As regards the nuns, 
they generally consisted of unfortunate women who had been disfigured 
by small-pox. The eighteenth century was uncharitable, even brutal, to 
an ugly woman. *' An ugly woman,'* says Moissy, '^ is a being for whom 
there is neither a rank in nature nor a place in society .** The Prince de 
Ligne gives the number of the ugly women forced into convents, by the 
fearful scourge of the age, at two- hundred thousand. 

There was no conventual life, in our sense of the term, in a convent. 
There were always male visitors in the parlour : courtiers told all the news 
from court and town, and poets recited their verses. The boarders paid 
visits in town ; and though they lived in a separate building, it was so 
near to the convent that the nuns and their young pupils heard loud 
echoes from the external worid. In a convent one of these pupils, the 
young D' Albert, wrote her " Confessions of a Pretty Woman," in whicb 
the manners of the society of Paris and Versailles were described with 
marvellous fidelity. From this book we learn with what the thoughts of 
the pupils were engaged, and what a most improper place of education a 
convent was. Lied to hours and mass, kneeling for a quarter of an hoar 
before a crucifix or an altar, they filled their fancy with pictures of the 
brilliant and frivolous life in Paris. So bitter were the experiences de- 
rived from wives who had been educated in convents, that the latter 
eventually fell into utter disrepute, and secular education was substituted. 
No improvement, however, was effected by this, for the fundamental evil 
still remained, that daughters were separated from their mother and 
family in the years when they most required guidance. 

When the time approached for the young lady to leave the convent, 
her family turned their attention to her marriage. A husband was chosen 
for her, without asking her ; perhaps, on returning home, she heard no 
more of the affair than the coming and going of tradespeople and tailors, 
the heaping up of fabrics of every description, and the giggling of the 
needlewomen at work on her trousseau told her. Propriety demanded* 
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carries him off. He is to aecompaDy her to the Lyceum, where ehe par- 
poses to hear a lecture on anatomy. On the roaa she meets the mar- 
quise, who has business to transact at her dressmakers, and begs her 
niend*s assistance in the selection of die materials. Three doors from 
the dressmaker's, the baron's chasseur comes up to the carriage and 
announces to the ladies his master's desire that they ^ould aocompaoy 
him to an experiment with inflammable air. ** I like nothing more than 
such experiments," the lady says to the baron, afiber the latter haa saluted 
her ; '^ but can you promise me that no explosion will take place ? WeU, 
ccune into our coach." " Rue de la Pepini^re," the baron cries to the 
coachman. They stop at the door of the indicated housev and the mar- 
quise says, '' I must leave you here, for it is late, and I must not miss 
my lecture on statics. Will you not aoeompany ma ?" They agrees the 
carriage sets out once more, and they have driven mvat diatance, whea 
they notice some handsome parrots in a shop. '^Slop, ooaefamasi, the 
birds are beautiful ; we will look at them, and talk to them." A parrot 
is purchased, and a berline drives past; '* One word,," the lady cnes to 
the gentleman seated in it ; **' whither are you hurry ingyVcouniB" '* To 
the printing-ofliee of the Uind." ^ Charming, exquisite, unique. We 
will all go; get in here." On ^e road the lady asks the count whether 
his berline is the same one in which he drove to see Drouaia's new 
picture. The maiqmse is excited by the description of the picture^ and 
insists on seeing it. ^ Coachman — to Drouais's!" The company con- 
verse about painting, and the chevalier confissses that he ia a hit of an 
artist. The ladies doubt his skill, and wish to oonviaoe thenMelvee whether 
his flower-pieces are really pretty. The oeaoh taroa baok, the horses 
break into a trot, and they go on for about a^ mile. ^ Men Dieu ! talking 
of flowers reminds me^" the marquise exclaims, ^^ihat the gvaat aloe in 
the king's garden is in flower, which only takes plaoe-once every forty or 
fifty years. If this should be the last day, and we were not to look at 
the marvel, such an opportunity would not oocur again in our lifetime." 
The carriage is turned round once more ; again the party start, and do 
not arrive ; and in this way alter their minds four times moxB. The day is 
at an end; they have merely been driving about; andithe dwralier. accom- 
panies the lady home and assists her from her carriage*. ^^ Did you not 
intend to hear a lecture at the Lyceum ?" he asks her. 

In her division of the day, the great lady of the laat oentnry adhered 
to certain rules. It was not day with her before deven AJi. At that 
hour she rang, complained that she had passed a wretched night, and 
drank a cup of chocolate in bed. Two lady?s-reaids dressed her in her 
morning costume, and carried her in her fauteuil to the toilet-table — a 
mirror standing on a table, which was wrapped in muslin like a cradle, 
and adorned with lace like an altar. On tnis table was a great number 
of aids to beauty — bottles, pommades, essences, perfumes, beauty-plastei% 
red and white paint, Maille vinegar to prevent freckles, ribbons^ lacea, aoA 
pins. Just as an artist paints in a room looking north, the great lady 
performed her toilet in a room with a northern aspect. Slim, too^ required 
a dear light, for her operations partly eonnsted of painting. 

After twelve o'clock, the half -dressed lady, wrapped in a peignoir, held 
her audience. The door opened to all her tradespeople, firiends, and ao> 
quaintances. She was surrounded and oyerwhelmed with compUmentft 
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the while her hair was heing dressed, and she selected the gown she 
meant to wear. At this hour there was love-making, pouting, and ctis- 
missal ; at this hour the lady wrote notes which must display the loose, 
unfettered character of the morning. The evening was set apart for 
important letters, the morning for free outpourings of the heart. During 
this occupation the visitors kept the bells in constant motion, and the 
lacqueys were hurrying about to execute orders, hasten on the dress- 
maker, fetch the playbills, and order a bouquet for the day. The col- 
porteur appeared with the newest pamphlet, the physician was delighted 
at the lady's brilliant health, the abbe (he was never absent) stepped into 
the room, sat down, and told the anecdotes of the day, hummed the 
fashionable air, and, while sitting and talking, cut out beauty-patches. 
At each article that was offered to the lady of the house, she partly turned 
to this friend : *^ What does the abb6 say to this ?" then looked again 
into the glass, and put on an " assassinating*' patch, while the abb6 care- 
fully inspected the fiibric tiirough his eye-glass. 

Levees were held not only at court, but in the houses of many of the 
nobility. Certain visitors of high rank had the precedence, and the others 
came after. It was everywhere the fashion for the lady of the house to 
make her tradespeople and servants pass an uncomfortable hour. The 
first dress offered her must displease her, even though the abb^ thought 
it pretty. She was not permitted by fashion's laws to accept the first cap 
which her lady's-maid offered. The servants were accustomed to this 
bon-ton, and, as a rule, they were well treated and still better paid. The 
Due de Choiaeul gave his servants balls and routs ; and to be able to re- 
tire with a neat fortune, was often the fulfilled desire of valets and lady's- 
maids. Old deserving servants generally received a pension, and under 
these circumstances it was possible to have faithful domestics. 

When this toilette, the first of three every day, was completed, the lady 
seated henelf at the pianoforte, or took a lesson in harp-playing. When 
riding became the fiishion, a horse was brought up whose mane was plaited 
with ribbons. The riding-dress imitated the cc«tnme of gentlemen, and 
consisted of a brown silk skirt, trimmed with pink ribbons, a eoat of the 
same colour, with small ivory buttons, an apple-green waistcoat, a broad 
neckerchief of white gause, fastened in a large bow, and a beaver hat 
with white and green feathers. Prior to this Amazonian era, the lady 
read till dinner-time, dined, and then drove out. She dropped her visit- 
ing-cards, wrote her name in the book lying in the hall of ten persons in 
ill health, and walked into ten salons, where she only remained long 
enough to exchange an embrace, a compliment, and a calumny. She could 
be seen in the fashionable shops, at the scene of fires, at new building^ and 
at every curiosity of the day. When twilight set in she hurried to the 
Tuileries. This was the most brilliant moment of the promenade, the 
hour of the gay worid, and it woukl not have been respectable to show 
oneself sooner. Four hooped skirts occupied the entire breadth of the 
large walk. From one eod of the gaoden to the other there is a heaving 
mass of ladies and gentlemen, who bow to each other, or exchange a wora 
and a glance. At- times, one of the company has the idea of an improvised 
party. They remain so long round the. large pond that the tmrning bridge 
is looked ; they sup with the officers of the guard, and have th« whole 
garden to themselves. 
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In the second half of the century the Tuileries were given up for the 
Boulevards. Thursday was the fashionahle day, on which carriages 
bearing the eccentric names of the period— -dor meuses, paresseusses, 
sabots, berlines k cul de singe, haquets, and diables — crossed each other 
in long lines. The horses went at a foot pace, so that gentleman friends 
could come up to the carriage door, and flower-girls hand in their 
bouquets. They were accustomed to get out at a coffee-house, and have 
a glass of ice. There was a parade on the Boulevards every Thursday, 
and the mass of vehicles, the liveries, the sellers of almond-cakes and 
lemonade, the pedestrians, and the guests sitting in front of the coffee- 
houses, afforded a peculiar prospect. 

In summer the ladies had a considerable number of days, which made 
up for the loss of the winter's carnival. Every fair was a carnival, and 
was visited by the fashionable world. On the market-places of Bezons, 
St. Ovide, St. Laurent, and St. Germain, long rows of booths were 
erected, and rope-dancers and conjurors displayed their art by the side of 
wild beast shows, and stalls for the sale of beads and mosaic ornaments. 
Thousands of lights and lamps blinded the eye, thousands of sounds 
deafened the ear; there was a smell of onions frying in rancid butter ia 
the air, and yet it was considered a treat by the world of fashion to mix 
up in a mob of cooks, peasant-girls, artisans, and soldiers. 

The same commingling of classes took place at the winter masked 
balls. The noblest ladies and meanest citizens* wives concealed their 
faces behind the same mask of coarse pasteboard with two pendant ribbons. 
At one of these balls there was a disturbance : a gentleman had torn off 
a lady's mask. The insulted person was a duchess, the insulter a prince 
of the blood. At another ball, one female was heard saying to another, 
" Mask, at this hour you ought to be with your husband." The speaker 
was a poissarde, the lady addressed Queen Marie Antoinette. 

All wore dominoes; any other costumes that sprang up did not last 
long. The harlequins, polichinellos, pierrots, beggars, Chinese, and bats, 
soon disappeared again, as did the duennas and senoras that followed 
them. People did not wbh to make a display, but to tease, intrigue, and 
chatter. The domino was generally of a light colour — white, pink, lilac, 
or yellow — and the concealment of the mask gave the ladies courage and 
the gentlemen wit. With a masked face a lady could tease her triends 
and render them jealous, accept compliments from strangers, listen to 
confldences and explanations, encourage a bashful lover, and re-enthral a 
faithless one. If a new acquaintance pleased her, she lost at the right 
moment and the right spot her snuff-box, and on the next day had the 
satisfaction of having it restored to her at her own house by the gallant 
gentleman who had found it. 

The theatre filled up a g^at portion of the evenings. To show oneself 
publicly there became unfashionable towards the end of the century, and 
every lady of bon ton had had her small box completely closed by cur- 
tains. She went there in the comfortable dress which ladies called their 
deshabille, and took her lap-dog, cushions, and warm water-bottle with 
her. As she was not obliged to receive persons she did not wish to see, 
she thus escaped the importunate gentlemen who were accustomed to 
besiege ladies before supper. While conversing with her friends, she 
surveyed the stage and the audience through the folds of the curtain by 
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the aid of an eye-glass fitted into her flEin. Each of these boxes costs 
4800 livres a year, and the fashion produced such a profit to the Com^die- 
Fran^aise that the actors suppressed a portion of the pit, in order to put 
up more small boxes. When the performance was over, the ladies did 
not drive straight home. Day often broke ere they left a supper-party 
or medianoche, and even then, before retiring to rest, they drove to the 
fashionable confectioner's to dissipate the fumes of champagne with a 
glass of ratafia, and eat a couple of macaroons. 

The repeated visits to the theatres aroused a fancy for amateur acting. 
In the last years before the Revolution this became a mania. At that 
time there were performances inter alia at the houses of Monsieur 
(Louis XVIIL), Prince de Conti, the Duchesse de Yilleroi, the Dues de 
Grammont and d' Ayen, the Countess de Tess^, the Duchesse de Mazarin, 
&c. M. de Magnanville had a theatre three hours' drive from Paris, 
before whose door three hundred carriages frequently set down. The 
stage, the house, the decorations, the dresses, were splendid, and the 
acting was so good, especially on the part of the ladies, that Prince de 
Ligne, a fine connoisseur, expressed the opinion, *' More than ten of our 
ladies of the great world sing and play better than can be seen and heard 
at the first theatres." In our time a good deal has been said about the 
celebrated tenor, Subini, eating but little, and plain food, on days when 
he was going to sing. But the ladies of the Parisian amateur theatres 
imposed greater privations on themselves: they did not dine at all, and 
scarce eat any breakfast, in order to be quite certain about their voice. 
On the first aay of the performance, the lady who had been rehearsing 
for weeks sat for six hours before her glass, and practised once again her 
gestures and play of features, in order to have the satisfaction of hearing 
her friends say to her after the performance, *' My heart, you are an 
angel ! How can any one act so ! It is a miracle ! We never cried so 
much as we have done to-day ! We could not shed another tear !" 

In several periods of the century other modes of performing sprang up. 
Kustic festivals were arranged, in which the guests remained the whole 
day in the house of their host, and enjoyed all the pleasures of country 
life. Then the fashion sprang up of playing at coffee-houses. The lady 
of the house sat simply dressed at a counter, on which pastry and oranges 
were arranged. In all the rooms small tables with newspapers, chess- 
boards, cards and counters were placed, and on the chimney-piece was a 
row of liqueur-bottles. The lacqueys did not wait in livery, but in short 
jackets, white aprons, and white caps. After dinner, pantomimes or pro- 
verbs were performed. Madame de Lauzun danced in a most simple 
costume. Solution: A good reputation is a woman's best ornament. 
Madame de Marigny danced with M. de St. Julien, who had blackened 
his face, and every now and then passed her handkerchief over his face. 
Solution : It is impossible to wash a Blackamoor white. When Roubaud 
had written his ^' N'ouveaux Synonymes FranQais," a perfect fury sprang 
up for representing words with a double meaning. Then, the Comddie- 
Franqaise ventured on performing "King Liear," and you could not enter 
any society without seeing some dramatic and affecting story performed, 
or haring it repeated to you by pretty lips. This fashion was followed 
by that of playing at blind-man's-bufi, and that again by lotto. 

A lady who desired to introduce something strikingly newj^ sometimes 
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oame off second best, as Madame de Mazarin experienced. This lady 
was persecuted by the misfortune that no one would do her justice. Sfaie 
was pretty, and people called her fat ; she had a good deal of sense, and 
was considered very stupid ; she lavished her fortune, and was accused of 
being avaricious ; she glistened with diamonds, and people compared her 
with a chandelier. At last she fiincied she had discovered something 
which must compel public opinion to respect her, and sent out invitations 
for a grand ball. The guests arrived, and saw in the bail-room — whose 
walls from floor to ceiling were formed of mirrors — a stag^ with rustic 
decorations. A pastoral sport began, a coquettishly -bedizened shepherdess 
oame on the stage with a flock of ribboned sheep — real sheep, ail alive. 
The belwether, up to this period a good and quiet brote, the pride of its 
parents, was upset by something — the music, the number of people, or 
the flashing lights. It leaped down into the room, the whole flock 
followed it, and though the poor beasts were driven back, that rendered 
diem all the more alarmed. They dashed madly about the ball-room, 
amashed the mirrors, upset the ladies and gentlemen, and, when they 
finally found the door, and rushed down the stairs, they left a field of 
destruction and ruined ball-dresses behind them. 

Female friendships may be reckoned partly among the curiosities, 
partly among the amusements, of the age. Two ladies, at their second 
or third meeting, vowed an eternal friendship, and were inseparable so 
long as the eternity lasted. They called each other my heart, my love, 
my queen ; wrote to each other every morning, walked through the rooms 
arm in arm, and told everybody of tne fusion of their souls into one. Bat 
there was one dangerous rival for the female friend, and that was the lap« 
dog of her heart's queen. Every lady had her lapdog or spreyhound, her 
apaniel or pug, which was washed and combed every day, which she 
allowed to sleep at night at her -feet in bed, which ted from her plate, 
which was regfJed with a slice of venison, a chicken breast or pheasant 
wing, and of which, when it died, she would say in a lamenting voice, 
** My incomparable Azor ! my dear departed Diana !" lionet, the vete- 
rinary surgeon, earned by his treatment of dogs a cb4teau and handsome 
estate. Chevrette and Graudval all but fought a duel about Puff, Ma- 
dame d'Epinay's lapdog. Good poets sung the praise of ladies' dogs, 
and wrote .affecting elegies on their decease. The darlings, though, were 
ezeellently trained. The most useful and sensible dog was indubitably 
one belonging io the Princess de Conti. She bad taught it to bite her 
husband's calves so soon as he made his appearance iu her apartments. 

In spite of all these amusements there were at times empty hours 
which required filling up. If the weather were frightfol, or ladies w»e 
too indolent to drive out, one of those occupations was -needed with which 
the fair sex has busied its hands and eyes smce all time. The eighteenth 
century displayed a great fertility in the invention of such work. It 
would need a number of this magarine to record all the occupations of 
this nature which sprang up like a fashion, spread like an epidemic, and 
faded away like a dream. During the Regency there was a perfect furore 
for cutting-out. All the copper-plate engravings which a lady could pft>- 
oure were cut out, varnished, and pasted on furniture, wAll^paper, curtains, 
and screens. Huber was celebrated for his skill in diis operation, and 
Cribellon makes his Shah Baham declare this invention to be the master- 
piece of human genius. 
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After cutting-out had had its day, the fashion of fantoccini sprang up, 
those well-known figures which are made to dance hy pulling a string. 
There was not a wall without its fantoccini suspended from it, not a lady 
who did not expect them as a New Year's gift. In all directions danced 
scaramouches, Harlequins, bakers, shepherds, and shepherdesses ; fan- 
toccini of all sizes and prices, from four-and-twenty sous up to fifteen 
hundred livres, which sum the Duchesse de Chartres pdid for one painted 
by Boucher. 

But the fiantoccini fell into desuetude, and from their m-ave the turnip 
rose as the new mistress of the fashion. A turnip was hollowed, and a 
hyacinth bulb placed in the cavity : the whole was then put into water, 
and people were delighted at the sight of the two plants growing to- 

f ether and into one another, the turnip providing the leaves and the 
yacinth the fiower. The turnip was carried in the air like a reticule. 

The next fashion to come up was that of netting, which was shortly 
followed by a mania for unravelling. The ladies unravelled gold lace, 
ribbons, epaulettes, embroidery, everything in which there was gold. 
This occupation became such a mania, that a gentleman who entered a 
room in which it was going on, was at once surrounded by the fair work- 
women, and in a few minutes found himself stripped of aJl his gold lace. 
The Due d'Orleans put a stop to this bad practice by having imitation 
gold aiguilettes sewn on his uniform. The ladies who robbed him of 
them with their scissors mixed the false gold among the real, and were 
abused by the bullion dealer to whom they sold the lot. This occupation 
was the only one of them all which brought in any money. Ladies begged 
gold lace and so on of their friends, picked out the gold threads, and sold 
them. 

If we place by the side of this picture of a fashionable lady that of 
the citizen's wife, we shall feel, as it were, refreshed. Here no breeze over- 
laden with perfumes assails us, we find no chase after amusement, but 
honest industry. The daughter lived with the mother, and was brought 
up by her. At the age of seven she was expected to put away childish 
things, and if she were naughty she was called, for a punishment. Made- 
moiselle. Her parents took her with them when they paid visits or went 
for a walk, and she was sent to school. At the age of eleven she was 
sent to a convent, but only for a year. The convents set apart for 
citizens' daughters were quiet asylums, in which there was always one 
room where the nuns gave, gratis, instruction to the female children of 
poor parents. The daughter of a well-to-do tradesman paid two hundred 
and fifty to three hundred livres a year. Among the things taught there 
were music and dancing, and the teachers of these two branches gave their 
lessons in the parlour. On Sunday the parents called and fetched their 
(laughter for a jaunt; while on week xlays the convent garden was used 
for recreation and exercise. 

When the usual year was ended, the daughter returned home. Her 
life was henceforth divided into two parts, one of them being devoted to 
practising the arts and talents of feminine life, the other to household 
cares. She embroidered, drew, and played, but she also went to the 
kitchen-fire, and accompanied her mother to market. Her education 
continued until marriage, and was intended to give the girl a good 
foundation, on which she could move with the easy grace of a lady of 
fashion. 
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The ordinary and daily society of the citizen's daughter was composed 
of her family, a few relatives and friends, and a couple of neighhours. 
Instead of the Opera and theatres, to which she was not taken till she 
had passed her twentieth year, she had the amateur theatre^-which was 
much liked in the bourgeois circles, concerts-^-and at times soirees, at 
which the beaux esprits read their newest productions. The days on 
which the ladies of tne citizen class emerged from their sphere, and took 
a glance at the fashionable world, were, however, few and hx between. 
The house was their world, and if they went out, the traditional prome- 
nades were chosen — the garden of the arsenal, the Jardin du Roi, and, 
before all, the garden of the Luxembourg, in which stocking-knitting 
flourished even m the rei^ of Louis XVI. 

On fine summer days Siey slipped out of Paris and spent a day in the 
country. They rose at five in the morning, as they wished to have as 
many nours of enjoyment, as was possible, and maae a simple toilette. 
They drove to Meuaon, Villebonne, St Gervais, or, on days when the 
fountains played, to St. Cloud. With the latter excursion was combined 
the pleasure of a trip by water ; boats for eight persons lay alongside the 
Quai de la Seine, which waited till they had a full freight. In these 
excursions and trips the acquaintance of young men was formed, though 
they were not the sole occasion for doing so. These were found, too, at 
the house-door, where the daughters inhaled a mouthful of fresh air in the 
evening ; on the wall, where they walked with female friends ; and, above 
all, in Corpus Christ! week, the finest time for all lovers. The parents on 
this occasion allowed their daughters to go out alone, and harm rarely 
happened, although now and then a girl might go out and not return. 
She had been seduced from her home, and in most cases was ruined. 

The noble classes did not comprehend this bourgeois life with all its 
earnestness and silent peace, even at the eleventh hour, when they 
formed the resolution to become bourgeois too. The way in which they 
carried out the excellent resolution was only a fashion, wnich would have 
passed away like all the rest. They were enthusiastic for nature, philo- 
sophy, liberty, and, while being so, merely acted a part. When the 
otners took tne matter up seriously, the fieishionable world attempted to 
stem the tide, and perceived too late, through their own impotence, that 
they had thrown away their strength. They fled in horror, and when 
they returned, Paris, society, the world, had undergone a metamorphosis. 
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